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VOLUME L OF PMLA IS DEDICATED TO PROFESSOR 
CARLETON BROWN, SECRETARY OF THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 1920-1934, 
AND FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 1935, ON THE OC- 
CASION OF HIS TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY AS 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 
(BY VOTE OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL) 





Resolution unanimously adopted by the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America at its fifty-first annual meeting, Swarthmore 
College, Pennsylvania, on December 28, 1934: 


THE Modern Language Association of America wishes to express its 
recognition of the distinguished work of its Secretary, Professor Carleton 
Brown, who retires after fifteen years of arduous and devoted service. 
Professor Brown’s contribution to the development of our Association 
and to the promotion of its welfare may be partly appraised by a review 
of its expansion during his long secretaryship from 1920 to 1934. In 1920 
the membership was 1507; it is now over 3700. In 1920 the publications of 
the M.L.A. printed 483 pages; they now cover over 1500 pages, printed 
in more compact form. In 1920 the total invested funds amounted to less 
than $10,000; they now exceed $80,000. The Monograph Series, the 
Revolving Fund Series, and the Rotograph Service were established 
through the efforts of our Secretary. The Discussion Group system was 
inaugurated and developed with striking increase in productivity. Large 
projects of research were initiated, as the Middle English Dictionary and 
the New Shakespeare Variorum Series. A Research Fund has been estab- 
lished. The Eastern and Western Divisions have been united into one 
truly national organization, which is administered by an Executive 
Council of which the Secretary is the Appointee. 


To Professor Brown’s guidance and leadership, to his industry and 
faithfulness, to his painstaking administration of every detail, the Associ- 
ation owes more than to any one else its immense increase in resources, 
service, and prestige. Our secretary has as well gladdened the heart of 
many a member by the cordiality of his manner in personal conference 
and professional correspondence. His loyal and unselfish services will be 
remembered with the grateful esteem which they so abundantly deserve. 


ERNEST BERNBAUM, 
ARTHUR BURKHARD, Chairman, 
J. D. Frtz-Geratp, 

Committee on Resolutions. 











CARLETON BROWN 


HE Modern Language Association of America, acting through its 

Executive Council, dedicates this the fiftieth volume of its Publica- 
tions to Carleton Brown, in recognition of his services to the Association, 
his eminence as a scholar, and his worth asa man. Carleton Brown was 
born in Oberlin, Ohio, on July 15, 1869. He did his undergraduate work at 
Carleton College, in Northfield, Minnesota, where he was awarded the 
A.B. degree in 1888. Having decided to become a minister of the gospel, 
he entered the Andover Theological Seminary in 1890 and took there the 
three-year course of study. In 1894 he was ordained a Congregational 
minister, and until 1900 served as pastor in Minnesota and Montana. He 
gradually became aware, however, that scholarship was his true calling, 
and in 1900 gave up his pastorate and entered Harvard University as a 
graduate student in English. 

Carleton Brown had hardly begun his graduate studies when he linked 
his fortunes with ours. His name appears as a member of the Modern 
Language Association in the Proceedings for 1901, and in 1903 he contrib- 
uted to the Publications a paper on Cynewulf and Alcuin which he had 
read at our Baltimore meeting of 1902. To be more precise (and this 
début calls for precision), he began reading the paper at 10:10 a.m., 
Wednesday, December 31, in McCoy Hall. Unluckily the all too scant 
records of the day do not tell us how long it took him to finish the reading, 
but we learn that his paper was discussed by J. M. Garnett and J. W. 
Bright, and we gather that the new star had indeed swum into their ken. 
At this time Carleton Brown was still a graduate student, but by 1903 
he had his Ph.D. and a Harvard instructorship, and two years later he 
went to Bryn Mawr as Associate in English. Thereafter his promotion 
was rapid: he became Associate Professor in 1907 and Professor in 1910. 
This is not the place to give a survey of his activities at Bryn Mawr. It 
will be enough to say that largely through his work and that of his stu- 
dents this newly founded woman’s college came to be better known than 
most universities as a center for medieval research. In 1917 Carleton 
Brown left Bryn Mawr for the University of Minnesota, but returned in 
1921. He entered in 1927 upon his present duties as Professor of English 
in New York University. 

From the beginning Carleton Brown showed himself firm in the faith 
and fellowship upon which our Association rests. He came to our annual 
meetings, he took an active part in our proceedings, and before many 
years he won general recognition as a loyal member and a leader. His 
move to Minnesota in 1917 took him into the old Central Division of the 
Association, and brought to his attention the unhappy consequences of 
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our separation into eastern and western branches. We have it on good 
authority that the Modern Language Club of the University of Minne- 
sota, when in 1920 it urged, among other reforms, “that the Association 
be no longer split into Eastern and Central Divisions but meet as a 
whole,” followed the promptings of Carleton Brown. The five proposals 
of the Club' were voted down at the time, but since then they have nearly 
all been put into effect. The year 1920 stands out in our annals, however, 
for another reason: on March 31 of that year, at our Columbus meeting, 
Carleton Brown was elected Secretary of the Association. This election 
marks a turning-point in our history. Under our first two secretaries, 
Elliott and Bright, we learned to walk, in the leading-strings of Johns 
Hopkins; under their successors, Grandgent and Howard, we advanced 
to maturity, in the shadow of Harvard; when Carleton Brown took the 
helm, we became aware of our years and struck out for ourselves. With 
the new Secretary the national’period of our Association had begun. 
In his recent “Survey of the First Half-Century’® Carleton Brown 

has himself given us an admirable account of all three periods of our 
history. With characteristic modesty, however, he passes over in silence 
his own leadership as Secretary of the Association, a leadership so wise 
and so fruitful that we must always remain deep in his debt. At the 
Swarthmore meeting of 1934, when Carleton Brown retired as Secretary 
to become Vice President of our Association, a resolution was adopted 
which sets forth his services in words that we should seek in vain to bet- 
ter. Let us conclude, then, with a prophecy. In our history, alongside the 
name of Marshall Elliott, our founder, will stand the name of Carleton 
Brown, our upbuilder. 

EpWwarp C. ARMSTRONG, 

Kemp MALONE, Chairman, 

EpDUARD PROKOSCH, 

Committee. 


1 Published in our Proceedings for 1919, pp. viii-ix. PMLA, xivm, 1409-22. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CARLETON BROWN’S WRITINGS 





BOOKS 


A Study of the Miracle of Our Lady told by Chaucer’s Prioress. 
Chaucer Society Publications, 2d Series, 45. Pp. x+ 141. London. 


Venus and Adonis. The Rape of Lucrece, and other Poems. The 
Tudor Shakespeare. Pp. xxvi+200. New York. Macmillan. 
Poems by Sir John Salusbury and Robert Chester. Bryn Mawr 
College Monographs, XIV. Pp. Ixxiv+86. Bryn Mawr, Pa.—1914 
Idem. Early English Text Society, Extra Series, No. cxu. Pp. 
lxxiv+ 86. London. 

A Register of Middle English Religious and Didactic Verse, vol. 1. 
The Bibliographical Society. Pp. xv+528. Oxford.—1920 Idem, 
vol. 1. Pp. xx+458. Oxford. 


Selections from Old and Middle English. Pp. 18. New York: The 
Century Company. 


The Stonyhurst Pageants (edition). Hesperia, Erginzungsreihe 
vi. Pp. xxx+302. Baltimore and Géttingen. 


Religious Lyrics of the XIVth Century. Pp. xxiv+358. Oxford. 


English Lyrics of the XIIIth Century. Pp. xlii+312. Oxford. 
Foreword to Three Chaucer Studies by R. Krauss, H. Braddy, and 
C. R. Kase. Pp. vii+182, 101, 89. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 


Chaucer: The Pardoner’s Tale. Pp. xl+-63 Oxford. 
Religious Lyrics of the XVth Century (in preparation). 


EDITOR 


1920-1932 PMLA, Volumes xxxv—xLvu. 


(Anonymous assistance to contributors, gratefully acknowledged 
in letters, and too considerable to be left unrecorded. The Secre- 
tary’s Reports, 1920-1934, are listed in the forthcoming Index.) 


ARTICLES AND REVIEWS 
Cynewulf and Alcuin. PMLA, xvi, 308-334. 


The Author of the Pearl, Considered in the Light of his Theologi- 
cal Opinions. PMLA, xrx, 115-153, 215. 

Notes and Introduction to “The Long-Hidden Friend.” JAFL, 
xvut, 89-100, 144-152. 

(review) C. Abbetmeyer’s Old English Poetical Motives derived 
Jrom the doctrine of sin. MLN, xtx, 221-231. 
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A Bibliography of Carleton Brown’s Writings 


Chaucer’s Prioresses Tale and its Analogues. PMLA, xx1, 486- 
518. 
Chaucer’s litel clergeon. M P, 111, 467-491. 


The Autobiographical Element in the Cynewulfian Rune Pas- 
sages. ESt, xxxvit, 196-233. 


The Etymology of bicched bones. MLN, xxtm, 126. 
Additional Note on bicched bones. MLN, xx1m1, 159-160. 


Irish-Latin Influence in Cynewulfian Texts. ESt, xt, 1-29. 
The “Lost Leaf” of Piers the Plowman. The (N. Y.) Nation, xctv, 
298-299. 


The Vernon Disputisoun bytwene a cristenemon and a jew. MLN, 
xxv, 141-144. 


Shul and Shal in the Chaucer Manuscripts. PMLA, xxv, 6-30. 
The Prologue of Chaucer’s Lyf of Seint Cecile. M P, tx, 1-16. 

The Cursor Mundi and the “Southern Passion.” MLN, xxv1, 
15-18. 

Another Contemporary Allusion in Chaucer’s Troilus. MLN, 
xxvi, 208-211. 


(reviews) A. J. Barnouw’s Schriftuurlijke poézie der Angelsaksen; 
G. Binz’s Untersuchungen zum altenglischen sogenannten Crist; 
K. Jansen’s Die Cynewulfforschung von ihren Anfaingen bis zur 
Gegenwart. ESt, xtv, 90-101. 

The “Pride of Life” and the “Twelve Abuses.” Archiv (Herrig’s), 
cxxviul, 72-78. 

Lydgate’s Verses on Queen Margaret’s Entry into London. MLR, 
vil, 225-234. 

The Fifteen Conditions of a Good Horse. MLN, xxvu, 125. 
Shakespeare and the Horse. The Library, 111 (3d series), 152-180. 


Caiphas as a Palm-Sunday Prophet. Anniversary Papers by Col- 
leagues and Pupils of George Lyman Kittredge. Pp. 105-117. Boston 
and London: Ginn and Company. 

Lydgate and the Legend of Good Women. ESt, xtvu, 59-62. 
(review) F. A. Patterson’s The Middle English Penitential Lyric. 
MLR, vu, 215-218. 

Manuscripts of William Lichfield’s Complaint of God. ESt, xtvu, 
317. 


A Textual Correction. MLN, xxtx, 60-61. 
(review) J. M. Booker’s Middle English Bibliography. MLN, xxix, 
153-156. 

Chaucer’s Serpent-Pit. MLN, xxix, 198-199. 
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LVII 
HEOROT 


T IS increasingly the tendency of Beowulf students to stress the im- 

portance of the historical passages of the poem. Since Grundtvig 
established the date of Hygelac’s last raid, one is inclined to expect cor- 
roboration of other parts of the narrative. But the extent to which one 
may reasonably accept the poet’s statements is a matter for dispute. 
When he says that Beowulf was present at the last raid of Hygelac, 
there is no reason for doubt. Not so when he says that the hero swam 
off with thirty suits of armor. When the swimming match with Breca is 
mentioned, one may reasonably suppose that the hero distinguished him- 
self in a swimming contest in his youth. But when he swims for days and 
fights off all manner of uncouth beasts, there seems to be sufficient 
grounds for skepticism. Or when Beowulf, filled with years dies fighting 
the dragon, we may feel sure that he died a violent death, without ac- 
cepting the existence of dragons in the sixth century. Thus in general, 
we may limit confidence to simple facts simply asserted. 

In no place does this principle require to be applied with greater cir- 
cumspection than in the effort to localize the action of the poem and to 
identify the spot upon which Heorot stood. It may be well to summarize 
the material offered by the poem itself; that is, to consider the testi- 
mony, topographical, personal, and historical, which is contained in 
Beowulf and which may assist us in the attempt to find the ancient 
terrain.* But we must first recall, and constantly recall, the fact that all 
that we have is a single manuscript of about the year 1000, of a poem 
written perhaps two or three centuries before that time, dealing with 
events a quarter of a millenium earlier still. Additions, contaminations, 
misunderstandings, and scribal alterations may have occurred in the in- 


* I wish gratefully to acknowledge aid generously given by my friend, the late Professor 
Aage Brunsendorf of the University of Copenhagen. 
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tervening centuries and they may have impaired the value of the poem 
as an historical document. 

The circumstances attending the building or reconstruction of the 
hall are so familiar that they need no rehearsal. No indication is given 
of its actual location, outside the reference to the people who held it, 
who were Spear Danes ruled by members of the Scylding dynasty. One 
of these kings, the builder of the hall, according to Beowulf, gives it a 
name, Heort, Hiort, or Heorot. Very little is told about the land which 
these people inhabited. It is not said whether the capital city was on 
an island or not. We are not informed as to the size of the town that was 
about the castle, except for an occasional reference to the bower and 
other outbuildings. 

One very important note is to be found in the text, referring to pagan 
worship and to some sort of structure in the vicinity for such rites. This 
has been turned to Chistian uses by someone at a later time, perhaps. 
It occurs in lines 175 and following: 


Hwilum hie geheton xt hergtrafum 
wigweorpunga, wordum bedon, 

pet him gastbona geoce gefremede 
wip peodpreaum. Swylc wes peaw hyra, 
hxSpenra hyht; etc. 


For the rest of the settlement, all is silence. It must have been some- 
thing of a town, being, as it was, the royal seat of the Scyldings; but 
this is an inference, not a stated fact in the text. The remark of Beowulf 
on landing, which ends: ‘‘penden per wunad/on heahstede husa selest’”! 
may mean that Heorot was on a hill. It may equally be interpreted as a 
figure of speech. 

The news of the inroads of Grendel reaches the ears of Beowulf, and 
he sets out to the court of Hrothgar. But the departure, the journey, 
and the landing are shrouded in a fog of hazy speech that not only 
makes the geographical identity of their destination a matter of question 
but has given modern scholars cause to write reams about the nationality 
of the Geats. The journey is safely accomplished and the warriors dis- 
embark. They are met by a mounted sentry, who challenges them and 
then points out the hall: 


Guman onettan, 
sigon ztsomne, op pet hy [s]zl timbred 
geatolic ond foldfah ongyton mihton; 


1 Ll]. 284-285. [Ed. used, Fr. Klaeber (D. C. Heath & Co., 1922).] 
2 LI. 306-308, 312-314. 
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Him pa hildedeor [hlof modigra 
torht getzhte, bet hie him to mihton 


gegnum gangan; etc. 


This seems to indicate that the distance from the ship to the hall was 
not very great. The warden of the coast rides with them a little way 
until the hall may be seen in the distance and then lets them follow the 
path. If the march were long, it seems reasonable to suppose that there 
would be a definite reference to a somewhat more involved journey. 
Then comes the “Stret wes stanfah” line,? whatever “stanfah” means, 
and the warriors have arrived. 

The morning after the fight, the Danes mount and seek out the nicker’s 
mere where Grendel crawled off to die. On their return the poet extends 
himself with a description of the racing and leaping of the horsemen and 
the tales of the scop who sought to magnify the deeds of the hero by 
comparison with those of others. “Da wes morgenleoht/scofen and 
scynded.’* Now this may be taken in two ways: (1) that the trip to the 
mere took all morning to accomplish in going and returning, or (2) that 
it was a day of rejoicing for the Danes and was celebrated by games and 
a general rejoicing bejore the drinking bout and gift-giving in the hall. 
We are not, in the opinion of the present writer, to assume that the poet’s 
intention was to picture the dying Grendel dragging himself off the dis- 
tance of a couple of hours ride, his shoulder torn out, bleeding to death. 
At any rate, the distance to the pool is only hinted at, though it was not 
likely far away. 

After the fight, and the further depredations of Grendel’s Dam, we 
do get a definite statement on the subject from the lips of Hrothgar: 
“Nis pet feor heonon/milgemearces, pet se mere standed’’;> Following 
the description of the mere, the warriors mount again and ride off, over 
the murky moor, the steep stonefells, and narrow tracks, in close by- 
paths, many an unknown way by beetling cliffs and many a nickers’ 
lair. Evidently a plain contradiction of Hrothgar’s remark. 

Of the return from the mere, naught of consequence is said. No further 
bit of evidence may be adduced from the description of the departure 
of Beowulf from the hall of Hrothgar. No mention is made of the “stan- 
fah stret’’; in fact, the poet says:’ 

Him Beowulf panan, 
gudrinc goldwlanc gresmoldan tred 
since hremig; 


which looks as though the poet had forgotten about the cobbled street 


* L. 320. ‘Li. 917-918. 5 LI. 1361-1362. 
® LL. 1408-1415. 7 LI. 1880-1882. 
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or was having his hero go home cross-lots. Such, then, are the efforts of 
the composer to surround his scene with landmarks that identify the 
spot. If he had deliberately sought to deny all aid, he could not have 
been much more successful. He is not even consistent, and plainly shows 
that he was creating a landscape from his own imagination and from the 
store of poetic commonplaces that formed his heritage. Far from pictur- 
ing a typical Danish landscape, he provides his audience with a combina- 
tion of topographical characteristics that cannot be duplicated anywhere 
in that flat little land. His ignorance of Danish affairs is further dem- 
onstrated by the fact that he fails to mention a single place-name of 
undoubted Danish origin, excepting, of course, Heort. 

All that we are entitled to assume about the location of the hall from 
the testimony of this poem is readily summed up. Heort is in Denmark, 
near the sea, but not directly upon the coast, possibly on a hill-top, some 
little distance from a haunted mere. A heathen fane of some sort is in 
the immediate vicinity. 

But there is other information to be drawn from English sources. 
Who were these kings who held the hall? Have we any further informa- 
tion about them? Heorot was the seat and high hall of the Scyldings, 
as we are definitely told in the early lines of Beowulf. It is likewise men- 
tioned in Widsith,* with reference to two of the persons appearing in 
the longer poem; namely, Hrothgar and Hrothulf. These persons are 
found in the Scandinavian monuments with the names Hroarr and Hrolf 
(or Roe and Rolf in the Latin chronicles) and are connected with the 
great royal hall and capital, Leire. Thus (unless one wishes to postulate 
the existence of two halls) it seems justifiable to equate, geographically, 
Heorot and Leire. 

But here is an unusual and rather amazing fact about the place-names. 
The English poems invariably refer to the hall of the Scyldings by the 
name Heorot. Never in these poems is the word Leire, or any similar 
appellation, employed. On the other hand, the Northern monuments 
with great consistency refuse to acknowledge the existence of any such 
name as Hart Hall, using instead the name of the town, Leire. This fact 
encourages speculation as to why the palace name should be preserved 
in England and no mention made of the settlement, while in Scandinavia 
exactly the opposite literary convention should be in force. It is very 
difficult to speak with any certainty about the reasons for such a condi- 
tion, but one can assume that both names were at one time existent and 
hope to find justification for such a theory. If we could find a Heorot in 
the vicinity of Leire, we might justly assume that our search for the 


* LL 45 ff. 
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treasure-seat of the Schyldings had come to an end and leave the ques- 
tion of the curious preferences of the two literatures for later reflection. 

The village of Leire exists to the present day. It is a not unattractive 
hamlet, a few miles from the cathedral city of Roskilde and surrounded 
by cultivated land, in part the elaborate estate belonging to the family 
of Holstein-Ledreborg. On every side, but unevenly distributed, are 
grave-mounds of nearly all shapes and sizes. There is thus an abundance 
of evidence pointing to a protracted habitation of this immediate district 
in ancient times. A body of local tradition and a few place-names of the 
“Kongsgaard” type give support to this belief. It has been generally ac- 
cepted from Sven Aageson to the present as the locality at which the 
court of Hrolf Kraki was established and by generations of Beowulf 
scholars as the scene of the visit of that hero to the Danish court. 

In the opinion of the present writer this view is utterly untenable. 
The Leire of Hrolf Kraki, and therefore the hall Heorot, was located on 
a hillside miles away from the present village of Leire, on a spot now 
doing service as a cornfield, part of a farm in Vix¢ parish: To demon- 
strate this fact, it will be necessary to examine the evidence which has 
caused the misascription and also the merits of the contradictory claims. 
The conventional view will be discussed first. 

The place-name Leire is derived from the Middle Danish Lethrae and 
eventually from the Old Norse Hleithrar, in which form it is to be found 
repeatedly in the older literature, notably, of course, in the Hrolfs Saga 
Kraka. The name occurs in the Latin chroniclers, Saxo and the rest, as 
Lethra and the fame of the court was sufficiently widespread to account 
for the name being transported to Iceland, where it appears as a new 
place-name in a stanza in the Brennu Njals Saga. 

In the medieval chronicles, besides Saxo, the place-name occurs with 
great frequency, nearly to the exclusion of the other royal residences, 
for in spite of occasional references to Ringsted, Sigerssted and Roskilde, 
it was Leire that captured the imagination of the Danish writers and 
which stood in legend and in history as the Camelot of Northern 
chivalry. However, the definite identification of the humble village which 
we now know as Leire with the royal seat of Hrolf Kraki is asserted only 
in the chronicle of Sven Aageson. He says; 

Huic [Helgi] in regno successit filius Hrolf Kraki, patria virtute pollens, occisus 
in Lethra, quae tunc famosissima regis extitit curia, nunc autem Koskildensi 
vicina civitati inter abjectissima ferme vix collitur oppida.° 

The other references in the SRD, some twenty-seven in number, do 
not specify the exact district in which Leire is to be found, save an oc- 


* Scriptores Rerum Danicarum (Langebeck), 1, 45. 
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casional reference to Sjaeland. Thietmar of Merseberg, the earliest writer 
of all, does not mention “Lederun” as being near Roskilde, but simply 
says that it is in the island of ‘‘Selon.’”!” 

The most important confirmatory evidence is the existence of the 
multitude of grave-mounds that dot the landscape surrounding the ham- 
let. These are far from unimpressive, and it may be readily felt how 
strongly they convinced the early writers that the district in which they 
stand was one of great historical importance and the burial spot of many 
kings. These ancient monuments inspired the imaginations of the be- 
holders and gave rise to a series of local traditions and legends that have 
not lost their currency even down to our own day. The most conspicuous 
of the mounds were given the names of bygone kings and the implication 
was naturally that the bones of these heroes were enclosed therein. Olai 
Worm and others in the seventeenth century accepted these vain imagin- 
ings of the rural antiquarians at face value, and the traditions thus be- 
gun found their way into the immortality of printer’s ink. The futility 
of putting one’s faith in such material is shown in the case of one of the 
most striking of the eminences which lies near Leire Brook, not far from 
the cross-roads southwest of the settlement. This is known as “‘Hesteb- 
jerget”’ (Horse Hill) and has appropriate local traditions connected with 
royal stables, mounted corpses, and other horsey affairs. The eleva- 
tion is not a mound at all, but a perfectly natural hill, without the least 
probability of its having received its name from equine contents. An 
article based upon the extravagant fantasies of the present inhabitants 
of Leire and vicinity will be found in the American-Scandinavian Re- 
view," together with some excellent photographs of Leire as it exists. 

The claims of the present-day Leire for identification with the Hleithra 
of Hrolf Kraki, and therefore with the scene of the first two expisodes of 
Beowulf, may then be summarized as follows: (1) There is a perfect cor- 
respondence of names, historically considered; (2) There is a written 
tradition of centuries standing; (3) There is archeological evidence 
tending to support a claim for considerable importance in ancient times; 
(4) There is a mass of local tradition that has found its way into print, 
appropriately identifying the mounds with definite heroes of great fame. 

The thinness of this testimony has frequently been noted. The nearby 
cathedral city of Roskilde with its impressive edifice and its silent host 
of buried kings has been thought a worthy place to establish as the still 
more ancient capital of Denmark. This attempt has been given the sup- 
port of dubious etymology, those who seek to advance it asserting that 
the town was originally Roe’s Kilde, the spring of Roe or Hroarr (Hroth- 

10 Thietmari Merseburgensis Episcopi Chronicon.,ed. Lappenburg and Kurze (Hanover, 
1889), p. 11. 11 March, 1923. 
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gar). This may be dispelled by the consideration of the more probable 
(if not positive) derivation, Hros Kilde, i.e. the horse’s spring," indica- 
tive perhaps of the importance of the spot as a horse market, a distinc- 
tion which it maintains to the present day. 

It is the proximity of the cathedral town which rouses skepticism. The 
establishment ot Roskilde as a political and religious center for Denmark 
took place at a comparatively late date when the country had already 
a very distinguished history. With the founding of the cathedral and its 
scriptorium, Roskilde became a center of learning. What could be more 
normal than that scribes and clergy should attempt to claim historical 
importance for the locality and attach all possible significance to the 
appropriately named village nearby? Especially can one understand this 
when the manifold mounds are considered. Whether in the early cen- 
turies of our millenium there were definite traditions connected with 
specific mounds cannot be proved and does not matter. The mounds 
were there, the monks were not archeologists, and the very existence of 
the clusters was sufficient proof that Leire had been a royal burying 
place; and what more glamorous personage could be desired than Hrolf 
Kraki, king at Leire, to illuminate the newly founded ee — 
the mists of obscure centuries? 

That such an interpretation of misplaced local zeal is reasonable, is to 
be supported by the example of better equipped scholars of our own 
day who see a reference to Hrothgar in the name Roskilde and thus en- 
deavor to give to the royal city itself an antiquity that is not highly 
probable. It is the opinion of the present writer that the monastic 
chronicles are not to be admitted as testimony at this point because of 
the laudable and comprehensible effort that they make to add luster to 
Roskilde at the expense of archeological accuracy. 

The value of the grave-mounds themselves is open to even greater 
suspicion. Not all of them have been opened, thanks to the foresight 
of the government authorities who are saving them from tampering in 
our time for the benefit of future generations of students. For this reason 
the last word on the subject of their contents cannot be said for many 
years. But the obvious fact is that there has been no evidence obtained 
from any of the large group that have been opened pointing to an Iron 
Age origin. In fact, one authority freely states that in his estimation 
these interesting relics of the past are from the Bronze Age and the Stone 
Age, and therefore not of the least advantage to those who would use 
them as an argument for the location of the Danish capital in Leire in 
the sixth century. 


® R. W. Chambers. Beowulf, An Introduction (Cambridge, 1932), p. 19 (quoting Sophus 
Larsen). 43 In this connection. 4 La Cour, Danske Studier (1921), p. 166. 
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One important observation should be made here. Saxo makes refer- 
ence to a King Olaf in the ninth century as being buried near Lethra 
in a mound named for him." This, Olrik asserts,” must mean the tumulus 
called Olufsh¢j, midway between Roskilde and Leire. On the opening of 
this howe nearly a century ago a silver spur was found in the center, al- 
though the structure was obviously of Stone Age origin. It is perfectly 
true that Stone Age barrows were occasionally crowned by Iron Age 
structures, but it seems far-fetched to postulate the identity of Leire by 
a single find of questionable occurrence in a fairly distant grave, and 
still more so to use the spur as a corroboration of Saxo’s statement when 
there is no proof save the name of the mound that the object was the 
property of the man in question. It seems at once a pitiful relic of a royal 
burial, and from its composition exactly the sort of thing that plunderers 
would not leave behind. Further, this is not the only Olafsh¢j in the 
vicinity of Roskilde; at least oneother might have been the one described. 

In general, then, the gravemounds surrounding Leire, instead of sup- 
porting the claim of that town to the honor of Hrolf’s court, give no 
evidence of such a late importance to the vicinity and cannot be used 
to bolster up the dubious distinction of the spot in the sixth century. 

Thus if we throw serious doubts upon the validity of the points (2), 
(3), and (4) of the case of Leire, the only unquestioned matter is that of 
the name. And this should be the starting point of the investigation of 
the whole matter. The first question that arises is: what was the meaning 
of the original name and why was it applied to the particular locality 
under discussion? Axel Olrik says:!" 


The name Hleithrar itself probably means huts (cf. Gothic Alaithrs, hut) and 
would seem to indicate a settlement that grew from a small beginning. Besides, 
we have the name Heorot (hart, stag) applied in the English epics to Hroar’s 
slender hall. 


It is with diffidence that one attacks a statement made by this accom- 
plished scholar, but if there is any close connection between those two 
successive sentences it is very carefully disguised. Certainly Hrothgar’s 
broad gabled palace as described in Beowulf cannot be designated as a 
“slender royal hall,” much less a “hut.” In point of fact, Alaithrs as 
used in Ulfilas probably should not be translated as a hut, and may mean 
something quite different, a tabernacle.'* This meaning casts a flood of 
light upon the problem. 

% Saxo, Bk rx, “Olavus Gotrici”’ etc. to “congestus excepit.”’ 

% Axel Olrik, The Heroic Legends of Denmark (New York, 1919), p. 334, and “Danmarks 
Aeldste Kongegrav,” Nordisk Tids. f. Fil. (1908), 138 ff. 1H. L. D., p. 340. 


18 Ulfilas uses the word to render the Greek oxnvds, Luke, 1x, 33; xiv. 9, 2 Corinthians, 
v. 1 and 4, which his contemporary, Jerome, translates thrice by tabernaculum, once by 
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If Leire is derived from a word which means a tabernacle or a place of 
worship, one may readily understand why it was used to name a royal 
residence, the centralization not only of civil but of religious authority. 
Furthermore, if the word were a common noun before it became a place- 
name, it is unreasonable to suppose that its use was restricted to this 
particular locality. In fact, it seems justifiable to postulate as many 
potential Leires in Sjaeland as there were pagan places of worship. If 
this is the case, and doubts are thrown upon the identity of the present 
spot with the ancient king’s seat, it becomes necessary to go on a hunt 
for modern Leires, existing, of course, under altered names, and to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of these localities as aspirants for the honor, 
such as it is. It may be assumed from the first that, to avoid confusion, 
the names will have been linguistically altered, the present town having 
had the advantage of proximity to a scriptorium and an important city 
to keep its own intact. 

Sorting out the references to Lethre in the documents assembled in 
the SRD is a nearly hopeless task. If there might have been a diversity 
of Leires, the events said to have happened in Lethre might have taken 
place all over the map, except where that town is definitely located in 
Sven Aageson. In all likelihood there is not such a wide distribution. 
Undoubtedly the same Leire was meant by all save a Saxo reference’® 
which pretty plainly indicated Sgborg and Esrom. A thorough investiga- 
tion of the merits of Sgborg, which is superfluous to introduce here, has 
convinced the present writer that there is nothing to be expected from 
that quarter. No evidence of royal occupation of that locality in the 
sixth century is forthcoming. 

A third spot that offers some promise is the district about Udleire, a 
small hamlet lying between Leire and the ocean, some miles to the north. 
This will be found on the Danish Ordnance map (1: 16,000) a little south- 
west of Fredericksund. This place-name is obviously to be translated 
“Outer Leire,” and perhaps means a village farther out toward the open 
sea than Leire itself. Such has been the view taken by students who have 
noted the spot. While such an interpretation is perfectly reasonable, it is 
not justifiable to dismiss the importance of the coincident names. Partic- 
ularly is this so when one finds traces of another Udleire, now no longer 
existing as a name on the map, but at one time so to speak a flourishing 
little suburb (which was recorded as late as 1663) of the other and better 
known Leire (hereafter to be called Leire ved Roskilde (LvR) to avoid 
confusion). If LvR had its own Ud-Leire, it is fantastic to believe that 
the present town of that name could have had anything to do with LvR 
and it becomes proper to search east of it for a suspected “Leire’”’ with- 


1 Saxo., Bk. xrv, “Tunc rex urbem in solido Lethricz”’ etc. 
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out the “Ud.” Such fortunate preservation does not occur, as indeed 
there is no reason to hope, but there is found a Lgjes¢ nearby, in Vex¢ 
(Vix¢, Vig-S¢)** parish which one may justly connect with the object of 
the search. In fact, the development of the name has been suggested as 
following some such process as this: 
Lethres¢ Leirs¢ 
alternating with > Leiresé > or > Lees > Lies” 
Ledres¢ Leiesess¢ 
Only the last step offers any difficulties, and the change seems explicable 
as a late dialectal distortion when the original meaning of the word had 
become forgotten. Quite properly one may suppose the “tabernacle”’ 
that gave its name to the lake to have been located not far from the exist- 
ing L¢ies¢. 

A further search for likely place-names in the same district is re- 
warded by the discovery of a lesser pond now known as Praestes¢ (the 
priests’ lake) not far from the collection of houses having the name of 
Hove (the temple) and a place-name nearby gives us Lund (the grove).” 
Quite evidently this has been sacred ground. The holy lake, the grove, 
the temple, and all familiar essentials to a place of heathen worship— 
we may feel perfectly certain through the preservation of these names 
that the immediate locality once was revered as a pagan sanctum of more 
than passing importance. This is more strongly impressed upon the curi- 
ous when in the local parish history one reads (Vigs¢ Sogns Historie, 
C. Carstensen, 1884) of the unexplained tradition that L¢iet Sd demands 
an annual victim. This seems to point fairly directly to a forgotten 
custom of a human sacrifice, and causes one to recall Thietmar of Merse- 
burg and the fortieth chapter of Tacitus’ Germania. 

The district about LvR abounded in grave-mounds and so gave tan- 
gible evidence of importance in the remote past. In this respect it does not 
greatly differ from dozens of less advertised localities elsewhere in Sjae- 
land and Denmark. Vix Sogn and Smorum Amt also can boast an im- 
pressive number of these monuments. In this district there are dozens, 
literally, of tumuli and barrows of various descriptions. The contents of 
these cannot be stated with accuracy. Some of them are preserved by 
the crown, others have been neglected and abused by the local farmers. 
A systematic opening of them has not been undertaken. Quite obviously, 
the objection to the validity of the LvR graves as testimony in behalf 
of that village is equally applicable here. The last word cannot be said 
until the last mound has been investigated. But if any importance is to 

* Anglice, “Sacred Lake.” 

™ See Knudsen, Annaler f. nordisk Oldkyndlighed (1838), p. 363. 

= Compare the first verse extract of the Hrolf’s Saga Kraka. 
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be given to the profusion of such structures at LvR, the same value 
must be placed upon the similar objects near Vix¢. 

The argument for locating Hrolf’s stronghold at LvR by the nearby 
mound of King Olaf is further vitiated by the existence of an Oleh¢j 
about a kilometer south of Hove, i.e. in the direction of Roskilde. The 
contents of this mound cannot be stated; local testimony on the finds 
would seem to indicate a Neolithic origin. Otherwise, it has as much 
validity as the similarly named howe farther south. 

A census of the finds from the district which are preserved in the Royal 
Museum in Copenhagen brings forth a mass of interesting material. 
Those from the Stone and Bronze Ages are, of course, to be ignored, 
however interesting. Late finds from the Middle Ages are likewise of no 
relevance, but there is a profusion of Early and Late Iron Age finds 
that are important. Three of gold are particularly noteworthy. There is 
a gold bracteate, (C 8780) from Vix¢, two gold arm-rings (C 3438-3439) 
from Sm¢grum Sogn, and one of the most magnificent silver fibulae ever 
found (10739-10740), together with five large beads. One of the arm- 
rings deserves especial mention. C 3438 is a very heavy ornament com- 
posed of two thick gold rods and a finer two-part strand of gold twisted 
together in such a way as to resemble hawser-laid rope. The workman- 
ship is not remarkable as in the case of the fibula, but there is a very 
noticeable massiveness and richness to this splendid object. It is an ex- 
ample of the “wunden gold” mentioned in Beowulf. The presence of such 
finds shows a definite inhabitation of the district during the Iron Age. 
Further, one would like to suppose, although this does not of necessity 
follow, that the presence of so rich objects in this locality may be used 
to corroborate the theory of nearby splendor and wealth. 

For present purposes this exhausts the possibilities of current place- 
names. Of course, there are hundreds which have gone out of use and 
are preserved solely in early maps. One could wish for a fuller preserva- 
tion of such documents relating to Vigs¢ parish. The earliest now in ex- 
istence is Originalskort no. 1, in the Matriculs Kontoret Archiv. It dates 
from 1780, and is not very well preserved. Sufficient interest still at- 
taches to it, however, for in the immediate district which is now under 
consideration, we find a hill-top farm-land called Stor Hiort and one 
directly adjoining called Lille Hiorte. This might not seem so extraor- 
dinary were it not that Hjort as an independent, uncompounded place- 
name is of the greatest rarity in Denmark, if indeed it is not otherwise 
unknown. There seems small reason to doubt that the field in question 
was the spot upon which Heorot stood, and the adjoining land from its 
name might well have been the place occupied by the lesser buildings 
connected with the great hall, the bower, or what not. 
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Further, at the foot of the hill upon which Stor Hiort is found, there 
was a body of water, now a swampy waste land, which is called on the 
map Halekier, and which had near its center an island called Trollholm 
(the trolls’ island). This looks suspiciously like a reference to Grendel. 

The one piece of archeological evidence that would clinch the whole 
matter is wanting. It is impossible to dig up the foundations of Heorot 
and display them as the final argument. We have unshakeable testimony 
from four sources, Beowulf, Widsith, Saxo, and the Hrolfs Saga Kraka, 
that the hall of Hrolf was burned by his conquering enemies. It is useless 
to hope that this was not a thorough destruction of the palace and all 
connected with it. If this destruction took place about the middle of 
the sixth century, any remains of a wooden building would be gone by 
now, unless a miracle occurred to save some significant vestige. Never- 
theless, excavations on large scale at this place might still turn up single 
finds of corroborative importance. 

The evidence may be summed up, then, in the same manner as was 
employed for the case of LvR. (1) There is a good correspondence of 
place-names historically considered. This holds equally well for both 
localities. (2) There is no written tradition of long standing as was the 
dubious case with LvR. (3) There is archeological evidence that this 
district was inhabited at the period under consideration, and that it has 
been a burial place for distinguished men as far back as the Stone Age. 
(4) There is sufficient local tradition to justify the claim of antique re- 
ligious importance, and this is not open to the suspicion of relatively 
modern manufacture. (5) Finally, there is a correspondence of now for- 
gotten place-names that indicates definitely the proper name of the 
palace in Beowulf, and one archzological find is illustrative of objects 
described and named in that poem. 

It may now be profitable to note whether there is any correspondence 
between the topography as set forth in the English poem and the sur- 
roundings of Heorot as above localized. As has already been suggested, 
the English poet is both ignorant and unreliable in his attempt to de- 
scribe Danish geography. 

The localization of Heorot on a hill-top in Vix¢ Parish is not hindered, 
though not greatly supported by his information. LvR is near the sea 
but not actually on the coast. Sarrazin™ has tried to identify the haunted 
lake with a nearby indentation of the ocean, but this is open to the 
suspicion of being forced. Certainly the miracles of Christian times are 
of but little value in explaining the unholy terror that fell upon Hroth- 
gar’s capital in the fifth or early sixth century. The present attempt to 
identify the hall has this to be said for it, though the hill under discus- 
sion is now some considerable distance from tide water, the sea came 


® Beowulf Studien (1888), p. 11 ff. 
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much nearer to it than the present maps show. The naval battle of 
Vaerbro in 1133 took place at a spot between the locus of Heorot and the 
present coast, i.e. to the west, where now there is dry land. The sea might 
have come very much closer, judged from the contour lines of the or- 
dinance maps, but whether it did or not cannot positively be asserted. 
All that we can definitely set forth is that the hall was not actually on 
the coast, but was no great distance away. As to the proximity of the 
mere, one has the option of accepting either Lgiet S¢ or Halekier. If the 
former, it is separated by enough distance to warrant the mounting of 
the warriors. If the latter, it might be reached in a five-minute walk by 
the most heavily armed man. But, as has been asserted above, the poet 
was in the greatest confusion about his geography. All that he knew, evi- 
dently, was that a haunted mere existed; what its relation to the place 
was, he had no idea. The present attempt to discover the high hall of 
the Scyldings fulfills all the requirements of the poem, but these are not 
sufficient to exclude an almost infinite number of possible localities. 

The more valuable evidence is the preservation of the names on the 
old map. These assist, but do not finally conclude, one of the most puz- 
zling problems of Beowulfian lore. The hall of the Scyldings is known to 
the composer of Widsith and Beowulf as Heorot, and yet this name has 
never been observed in the writers of Scandinavian literature. To them 
the capital is known, but not the name of the palace. It seems reasonable, 
though not demonstrable, that the capital was of greater interest to the 
Scandinavian story tellers than was the hall itself. 

A word like Hleithargarth carried with it a connotation that might 
have been lacking in Heorot. The glamour of the old seat of royalty was 
in the name of Leire. The palace was not given its name of Hart Hall 
until after its erection (or extensive alteration) by Hroarr, by which time 
Leire may well have been already very famous. On the other hand, there 
was no great national tradition associated in the minds of the English 
with this spot. It may have been that they had a better understanding 
of the royal hall as a social institution which might have preserved the 
description of life at Heorot, while the pagan center of Leire gradually 
lost meaning and interest and so was finally lost track of, as a proper 
name. This suggestion does not by any means dispose of the matter be- 
yond discussion, but may serve as a possible explanation. It is noteworthy 
that the name Heorot was never quite lost sight of in Denmark, although 
the literary monuments do not mention it. For the existence of the 
name in Vix¢ Parish confirms the name in Beowulf and shows us that the 
glory that was Hrothgar’s and the importance of his efforts as a builder 
were reflected, unconsciously until the end of the eighteenth century. 


STEPHEN J. HERBEN, JR. 
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LVIII 


SOME IRREGULAR USES OF THE INSTRUMENTAL 
CASE IN OLD ENGLISH 


ROBABLY the chief reason for many of the linguistic irregularities of 

Old Northumbrian is the fact that the great bulk (about 98 per cent) 
of its literary remains exist in the form of glosses, in which a scribe is 
often so intent upon conveying the general meaning of a concept in the 
Latin parallel that he lets the outer dressing of the vernacular—the 
grammatical or syntactic form, even the spelling, of a word—take care 
of itself. The fact, however, that these glosses may be in consequence 
entirely untrustworthy as a basis for an acceptance or a rejection of lin- 
guistic rules need not detract from the interest that their anomalies may 
happen to afford us. Thus, in a recent survey of Northumbrian relics to 
observe the treatment therein of the instrumental case, there appeared 
no fewer than ten constructions which have not as yet been recorded in 
any systematic study of Old English case-syntax as a whole.' 

Our materials for a study of Old Northumbrian are comparatively 
limited in extent to(1)a small collection of antiquities: Caedmon’s Hymn, 
Bede’s Death-Song, the inscriptions on the Ruthwell Cross, on the New- 
castle Column, on the Franks Casket, and on the Falstone Ring; (2) in- 
terlinear native glosses to the four gospels in two manuscripts—the older 
manuscript being designated as the Lindisfarne Gloss and the younger as 
the Rushworth Gloss;? (3) interlinear glosses to a Latin Ritual Book from 


1 The finest of these studies of Old English case-syntax is that of J. E. Wiilfing, Syntax 
Alfreds des grossen (Bonn, 1894); somewhat later is the monograph of H. Winkler, Ger- 
manische Casussyntax (Berlin, 1896). There are many other works on individual problems. 
The most complete bibliography is included in Morgan Callaway’s “Studies in the Syntax 
of the Lindisfarne Gospels,” Hesperia no. 5 (Baltimore, 1918). Note also G. K. Anderson, 
A Study of Case-Syntax in some Old Northumbrian Texts,summarized in Summaries of Har- 
vard University Ph., D. Theses for 1925 (Cambridge, Mass., 1928). 

* Of the two glosses, the Lindisfarne gloss is the more reliable for the student of Old 
Northumbrian. The Rushworth gloss is mixed—that portion of the gospels from Matthew 
1, 1 to Mark nm, 15 (Rushworth 1), the work of the scribe Farman, is Mercian with North- 
umbrian admixture; from gehlionade in Mark m1, 15 to the end of John, the work of the scribe 
Owun, is Northumbrian with Mercian admixture. John xv 1-3, however, is the work of 
Farman. R. J. Menner’s recent article in Anglia for January, 1934 (tvmt 1 ff), not only 
affords a fine review of the whole vexed matter, but establishes clearly the individuality of 
the glossator Farman. The most cautious statement, in a mass of rather fine-spun infer- 
ences, is that of K. Biilbring, Altenglisches Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 1902), §25: “Spat- 
mercisch (aus der zweiten Hilfte des 10. Jahrhunderts)—jedoch mit nordhumbrischen und 
sichsischen Formen gemischt—ist die Interlinear-glosse zum Matthius-Evangelium im 
Rushworth MS” [Rushworth 1]. In §24 he affirms the Northumbrian nature of Rushworth 
1. But Owun’s portion (Rushworth m) needs more investigation. Other scholars have de- 
tected even West Saxon peculiarities in Rushworth 1 (cf. Menner’s bibliography in his 
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the cathedral at Durham. These texts have all been described at length: 
the first by Sweet in Volume 83 of EETS (original series); the second 
by Skeat in his definitive editions;* the third by Stevenson in the publica- 
tions of the Surtees Society, Volume 10. These are the texts to which all 
subsequent references in this article are to be made. It is sufficient here 
to repeat the general dates usually assigned to the writing of the texts: 
the archeological fragments about 700; the Lindisfarne interlinear text 
about 950; the Rushworth glosses about 975; and the Durham Ritual 
Book, “tenth century.” By way of further repetition, I should like to 
emphasize the exhaustive nature of Callaway’s bibliography on the en- 
tire field of Old Northumbrian.‘ Since the valuable Liber Vitae’ has no 
bearing on the subject of the present study, it has been omitted from 
further consideration. 

I find ten constructions of interest, only the first of which makes use 
of an instrumental without preposition, and even in this instance the 
preposition may be used. 


I, This is the construction in which the instrumental is employed to ex- 
press the indirect object of a transitive verb. The remaining constructions to be 
discussed are: 

Il. The instrumental with a prepositional @c or ec to (the Northumbrian 
equivalent of the West Saxon eac or eac to). 
III, With from. 
IV. With in. 
V. With of in a variety of relations. 
VI. With efter in a nonce-case to express cause(?). 
VII. With for(e) to indicate interest or reference.® 
VIII. With perk (through). 
IX. With fo. 
X. With on. Although this is not a stranger to West Saxon texts, I add one 
or two rather queer uses of it in Northumbrian. 


Only when the instrumental can be found in a distinct and characteristic 
form is the construction noted. I have thought it best to discuss together 
those constructions which resemble each other and so have violated a 





article mentioned above), but such details do not come into the province of my present 
study. 

§ The Holy Gospels: Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Versions (Cambridge, 1871-1887). 

‘ In the afore-mentioned Hesperia, no. 5 (Baltimore, 1918).—I might add here that the 
only subsequent contributions to the field are the thesis of Anderson (already noted), a 
collation by Lindelof of the Durham Ritual Book in MLR for June, 1923, and a complete 
discussion of Caedmon’s Hymn by M. G. Frampton in Mod. Phil. for August, 1924, and 
Menner’s article in Anglia, Lvm1, mentioned in note 2 above. 

5 in EETS 83. ® pro rather than coram. 
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strictly alphabetical order. It is understood that, unless otherwise stated, 
every reference to the gospels is to the Lindisfarne manuscript. 

I. The instrumental without preposition to express the indirect object 
of a transitive verb. 

1. “Gionn higo pine (praesta . . . familiae tuae) . . .” the direct object being 
an wt-clause following (Ritual 14, 6).’ 

2. “Bodigab godspel elce gescafte (Predicate evangelium omni creature)”’ 
(Mark 16, 15). This is clean-cut. Here the same passage in Lindisfarne, per- 
versely enough, has the normal dative construction eghuelcum sceafte. A variant 
reading in Lindisfarne, however, gives alle sceafte. We may, in other words, 
assign two examples to this particular construction. 


II. The instrumental used with ¢o to express the indirect object of a 
transitive verb. 


1. “To kwon . . . pa tosceades (cui . . . ea exposcit)” (Int. Luke 2, 7).* 

2. “Cwoebp to Simoni Petri® (dicit Simoni Petro)” (John 21, 15). Here the 
likelihood is great that Simoni has been copied boldly from the Latin dative 
Simoni, case-ending and all. Note, however, that the Latin dative Petro has not 
been so treated. Perhaps this is a typical case of analogy in the scribe’s mind. 


III. Closely connected with this instrumental expressing the indirect 
object of a transitive verb is the combination aec pon, found frequently 
to gloss the Latin etiam, etsi, or guoque, apparently in pure adverbial re- 
lationship. Sometimes the combination exists as aec to on, with precisely 
the same value that the shorter form has. Wiilfing in his Syntax Alfreds 
des Grossen speaks of eac in such a combination as a preposition of sub- 
stantival origin,’® but notes its union with the dative only. I have col- 
lected thirteen examples, of which the two following are typical: 

1. “Fordraf of bem temple pa scipo ec to Jon and pa exin (Eiecit de templo 
oves quoque et boves)” (John 2, 15). 

2. “God ... gilef... patte (we) life ec bom bisen ginime bisene (Deus .. . 
concede . . . ut nos vite quoque imitemur exempla)”’ (Ritual 57, 9).™ 


7 All references to the Ritual Book and to the Introduction to the gospels are to page 
and line; for the gospels proper, to chapter and verse; for the archzological fragments, to 
line. 

® As in note 7. 

* That is, accepting the statement of Sievers’ Grammar of Old English, tr. of A. S. Cook 
(Boston, 1899), §237, n. 2—and of J. Wright, Old English Grammar (Oxford Univ. Press, 
1908), §334, note—that the instrumental ending of the masculine a-stems (I.E. o-stems) 
was originally -i. Accepting also the fact that most masculine proper names in Old English, 
when inflected at all, are usually declined as a- stems. 

10 Wiilfing’s Syntax Alfreds des Grossen, 11, 658, §1067—(“von Hauptwortern gebildeten 
Pripositionen’’). 

11 Other examples of this same idiom: Int. Luke 10, 16; Int. Luke 10, 18; Int. Luke 11, 6; 
Int. John 6, 16; Int. John 3, 8; Int. John 4, 11; Ritual 17, 7; Ritual 18, 1; Ritual 94, 5; 
Ritual 94, 8. 
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The general effect of this idiom is that conveyed by an intensifier only. 
Yet this particular type of adverbial conjunction is well represented by 
the common conjunctions forbon (therefore, because) and presumably 
by sipbban, which occur throughout Old English literature. 


Still, the most unusual instances of this abnormal use of the instru- 
mental form are the occurrences of this case with prepositions of abla- 
tive or locative force. There is nothing organically illogical about such 
idioms—we should rather expect them in accordance with the laws of 
the “Synkretismus,”’ or falling together, of cases—but we have not seen 
them before in precisely this form in Old English. 

IV. Important among these constructions is the use of from and the 
instrumental, not found, for example, in all the pages of Alfredian prose. 
I submit the following instances: 


1, To denote separation in general, an ablative relation, as indicated by some 
verb: “Wes hal from adle bine (Esto sana a plaga tua)” (Mark 5, 34). Lindis- 
farne, not Rushworth, which uses the normal dative from adle pinum. 

2. Still in ablative relation, to indicate the Source or Origin of any thing: 
“Dzt wuldor pie from ane is (Gode) ne soecab gie? (Gloriam que a solo est Deo 
non quzritis?)” (John 5, 44). Lindisfarne only; Rushworth has anum. There is, 
of course, a remote possibility that ame may be that weakened form of the weak 
declension ana so frequently found in these Northumbrian texts. 


V. Moreover, while we have some examples of the appearance in West 
Saxon of the preposition of with the instrumental in a genera! ablative 
or separative function, the Northumbrian offers a few unusual extensions 
of this idiom. 


1. To express source, with a blending of a purely instrumental idea (means)— 
“Lufa God of alle hearte bine (Diliges Dominum Deum tuum ex toto corde tuo)” 
(Matt. 22, 37). 

2. To emphasize the instrumentality or means—‘“Bod acwoden is of pon alle 
to hreownisse getrymed bib (Predicatio dicitur qua cunctos ad pexnitentiam 
cohortatur)” (Int. Luke 4, 6). 

3. To express price in an extension of the means element—‘‘Gesomnung ge- 
wearp mip woercmonnum of penning deghwemlice (Conventione facta cum 
operariis ex denario diurno)”’ (Matt. 20, 2)." 

4. In still further extension of the source-idea is the following: “‘Of micle aes 
bebode gecunned (De magno legis mandato tentatus)” (Int. Matt. 21,12),™ 


% Note the treatment, customary in these glosses, of the Latin ablative absolute, and 
incidentally the treatment of the Latin deponent verb in the example immediately preced- 
ing from Int. Luke 4, 6. Callaway in Hesperia, no. 5, devotes considerable time to a dis- 
cussion of absolute participial constructions in the Lindisfarne texts. 

4 This affords us a good example of the slavish imitation of Latin word order on the 
part of the Northumbrian scribe. 
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where the idea approaches that of a general reference or interest, analogous to the 
normal dative construction. 

5. To express the terminus a quo in time-relations, the “time from which” 
idea of our old Latin grammars: “Hwu long firstes is of bon pis him gelamp? 
(Quantum temporis est ex quo hoc ei accidit?)”” (Mark 9, 21).“ 


As for examples of the instrumental with locative prepositions, we have 
here the usual representatives in and on, presented in a variety of uses. 
There seems to be actually very little if any difference between the 
functions of the two individual prepositions, although on is often re- 
served to indicate the Limit of Motion in normally accusative construc- 
tions. 

VI. The instrumental with im is found in no less than six varying re- 
lations in Northumbrian, where Wiilfing did not find any at all in West 
Saxon Alfredian prose. The fundamentally locative force of in is, of 
course, at all times valid, but the abstractions of this locative force are 
often rather far-fetched. 


1. Real concrete location is indicated in the following: “Hall . . . eadges 
Marie, in jon pu giwunedest (Aulam ... beatae Mariae, in qua habitares)”’ 
(Ritual 66, 3). 

2. The idea may be more fanciful than realistic: “We sitta in wuldre pine 
(Sedeamus in gloria tua)” (Mark 10, 37). 


Two similar examples of the concrete and four examples of the abstract 
phases of this instrumental idiom with locative functions are present in 
these texts. 


3. In what is probably an extension of the locative idea just illustrated is the 
instance of the instrumental with in: “Ne in Awon pu hlada hefis pu? (Neque in 
quo haurias habes?)”” (John 4, 11), or the examples of “to baptize in the Holy 
Ghost, where the general impression meant to be conveyed is as much the actual 
means as anything.* 

4. In addition, there is the instrumental found with in to express a relation 
translatable by “in reference to’”—distinctly a Dative of Reference phrase: 
“Gif in groene tree pas doab, in alde hwed bib? (Si in viridi ligne haec faciunt, in 
arido quid fiet?)” (Luke 23, 31). 


“4 There are four other examples of this construction: Int. Luke 3, 19; Luke 7, 45; 13, 7; 
24, 21. 

% Wiilfing has an excellent discussion of both prepositions in his aforementioned work, 
vol. 1. 

© Further examples in Int. John 3, 6 and Luke 14, 34. Manner, Attendant Circumstance 
or even a Comitative idea are other possible interpretations, to be sure. Winkler, in his 
Germanische Casussyntax, actually remarks (p. 453): “Der Instrumental mit Prapositionen 
kommt so gut wie gar nicht in Betracht; ich kenne ihn fast nur bei dem comitativ-instru- 
mentalen mid.”” He notes another case with for, but the Old Northumbrian seems to fall 
outside the confines of his rather flat statement. 
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5. A little more difficult to classify is the following: “Gif salt forworpes, in 
pon gesalted bip?)” (Matt. 5, 13), where the general idea is presumably that of 
means, although the idea is certainly not forcibly expressed by such a con- 
struction. 

6. As a pure case of the locative idea fundamental to the question when? 
(Time When), we have two examples, of which the following is one: “Dag. . . 
in bon Godes sunucenn’ deap undereade tidlic (Festivitas .. . in qua genetrix 
dei mortem subiit temporalem)”’ (Ritual 66, 12-13). Also in John 7, 37. 










VII. In the matter of the instrumental with on, we find a rather in- 
teresting fact. The two prepositions im and on are strikingly similar in 
meaning: it would be possible to find hundreds of examples in which their 
use is to all intents and purposes interchangeable. Hence the instru- 
mental with in might be expected to have the same general functions as 
the instrumental with on, and in these Northumbrian texts our expecta- 
tions are realized. Yet, while the instrumental with in appears to be 
foreign to West Saxon usage, the instrumental with on, on the contrary, 
is by no means unknown. Wilfing notes several examples of on and the 
instrumental in ideas of locative nature, and the concept may be ex- 
pressed either concretely or abstractly, as with in and the instrumental. 
I have found the same thing to be true of the Northumbrian examples, 
with certain peculiarities, however, which I make the occasion for this 
present digression. 


















1. In conformity with the generally held theory that the old instrumental 
ending in O.E. a-stems is -i, we should certainly include in this paragraph the 
following example from the Ruthwell Cross Inscription, about the only example 
in this whole study from the early archzological fragments, and one of the very 
few examples where the more archaic case-ending is available’’: “Krist wes on 
rodi,”” where the concrete locative notion is obvious."* 

2. In one case the instrumental with on is used where we should expect an 
accusative of Limit of Motion in a general Indo-European idiom: ‘‘Uteodon on 












1 Both Sievers and Wright (see note 9 on p. 948) in determining the -i to be the in- 
strumental ending for a -stem masculine nouns, speak of this ending as an original locative 
(I. E. -ei). An interesting fact that this is an actual locative construction! 

18 Of course, rod (and dun below) are generally feminine o-stems in Germanic, and it is 
natural so to regard them here, in which case they could be regarded as variants in -i of the 
normal dative feminine -e. But cf. Sievers Grammar of Old English (tr. A. S. Cook), §251, 
note: “In Northumbrian many of these feminines are also employed as neuters and mascu- 
lines, and then conform to the inflections of these genders (§236, note)”, and again (§252, 
note 1) “... sporadically does the dative-instrumental jsic] exhibit -i, as in rodé.. . in 
which it is probably borrowed from the o-declension.” This may be rationalizing. Rush- 
worth’s on dune (Matt. 26, 30) makes me feel that duni may be an ignorant misspelling, and 
that both examples 1 and 2 on page 951 are inadmissible, yet a suspicion of their validity in 
these locative constructions persists. 
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duni olebearwas (Exierunt in montem Oliveti)” (Matt. 26, 30).* Lindisfarne 
alone has this form; Rushworth on dune. 

3. Again, as with in and the instrumental, there seems to be a tendency to 
make the locative construction serve as a vehicle to express means: “Gif ic on 
Beelzebub aworpe diowlas, sunu iuere, on kwon aworpep? (Si ego in Beelzebub 
eicio daemonia, filii vestri in quo eiciunt?)” (Luke 11, 19).2° 

4. Lastly, we can apparently use the on-construction in a temporal function, 
to express lime when. I have been able to find eight examples of this idiom”: 
“On degi* wolcenes and mistes (In die nubis et caliginis)” (Ritual 10, 1). Indeed, 
the usual phrase glossing in die is this same phrase on degi. 


Beyond the clear-cut intrusions into Old English case-syntax of the 
constructions just mentioned, there exist in the Old Northumbrian two 
or three scattered idioms of the instrumental with prepositions recog- 
nized elsewhere in Old English as capable of governing the instrumental. 
But, as the meanings found in these few instances are a little out of the 
ordinary, I append them here. 

VIII. While the instrumental is found frequently with efter in other 
Old English dialects, I find no good parallel for the following passage 
from Luke 20, 33: “Hwes hiora bip pet wif, efter bon pe seofono hefdon 
pet ilca wif? (Cuius eorum erit uxor, siquidem habuereunt septem eam 
uxorem?).” 


19 Since this is a normally accusative construction, this may be even more surely a care- 
less misspelling on the part of the scribe. By the way, the Old Saxon illustrates the locative 
with instrumental construction by an thiu; there is the well-known case in the Heliand of an 
with the instrumental to indicate Limit of Motion (an thiu holmcli bu, Hel. 4734). Or so I 
read it. Both these Old Saxon idioms parallel closely these Old English idioms under dis- 
cussion. 

% Again, note the Old Saxon an thiu phrase to introduce purpose-clauses. Cf. Holthausen, 
Altsdchsisches Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 1900), §539 note. 

*1 In addition to Ritual 10, 1 cited in the text—Mark 14, 2; John 7, 37; Ritual 9, 20; 173, 
8; 11, 13; 20, 15; 115, 2. 

*® The resemblance of this phrase to the Old Saxon an dag is obvious. Holthausen, 
Altsichsisches Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 1900), §265, note 4), mentions this as an old 
locative (Urgermanisch-i; I.E.-ei). It would help us much, however, if the O.S. *dagé were 
not altered—according to Holthausen, by analogy—to its uninflected form.—An examina- 
tion of A. Noreen’s Altislandische u. Alinorwegische Grammatik (Halle, 1903) reveals (§138) 
the fact that an e/i interchange in unaccented syllables in Old Norse is not uncommon, al- 
though not, as it happens, in such specific cases as in the dative of the nouns dagr or dann. 
The possibility of Scandinavian influence upon Northumbrian cannot be ignored, but there 
is little direct evidence of any such influence here. For that matter, the same alternation of 
e and i in final unaccented syllables is in Old English throughout (cf. Sievers Amgelsich- 
sische Grammatik, §45, 2 and particularly note 1). The preservation of this tendency toward 
the interchange of final -e and -i in Northern English dialects is amply illustrated in J. 
Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary (Oxford, 1905) v1, Grammar Supplement, §229. What 
I am calling here instrumentals in -i (degi, duni, rodi) may be northern variations of da- 
tives in -e (dege, dune, rode). On the other hand, perhaps not! 
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Here is an example of the adverbial conjunction in which the instru- 
mental case is an integral part, as shown by the preceding example of 
ac pon for “quoque” or ec to pon (pp. 948 above, et seq.) or the very com- 
mon forpon. Exactly what underlies the use of efter here is to me a little 
dubious. The usual force of the Latin siqguidem seems to be that of cause 
expressed in the general form of a condition. Yet all subsequent trans- 
lators of the Latin Vulgate have taken this clause to be a clause intro- 
duced by a purely causal conjunction: since, inasmuch as, for, etc. So the 
glossator may have taken it here, but he translates it nevertheless by 
after, which, when used with either the dative or instrumental cases in 
Old English, implies either a time- or a space-relation, with time pre- 
dominating. My personal suggestion is that the Latin siguidem is actually 
understood by the Northumbrian scribe as the equivalent of efter in a 
time-relation, in a usage differing no whit from the usage in dozens of 
passages involving time-relations that can be introduced by efter, efter 
paem (py, bon) pe, or the very common and apparently similar forma- 
tion sibpan. I should then interpret the passage thus: “Whose wife will 
she be, after the seven have had her as wife?’ Otherwise we should have 
here what might be called a nonce-construction. 

IX. A real nonce-construction, as a matter of fact, is apparently 
forthcoming in the case offered by the instrumental with fore to denote 
that in reference to which an action is carried out, a true Dative of 
Reference idiom: “Bearn pin Drihten Crist, wyrcende fore jon (Filium 
tuum Dominum Christum, operantem pro quo)” (Ritual 98, 14). 

X. There is finally the use of the instrumental with erh in one in- 
stance to convey the idea of Extent of Time, a distinctly accusative 
idiom, if we are to judge by the standard usages elsewhere in Indo- 
European: “Doncunco pe we doep...gihaldene perh degi (Gratias tibi 
agimus . . . custoditi per diem)” (Ritual 124, 8). 


In considering the reasons for such deviations from the normal OE 
case-constructions, whether influences from within or without, native 
or foreign, perhaps I am unduly pessimistic when I say that it does not 
seem to me that a very convincing reason is forthcoming. Glosses are 
queer rudimentary affairs at best, and the mere arbitrary whim of a 
glossator may be sufficient to account for any violation of grammatical 
laws. 

All things considered, I should reject the possibility that they are the 
result of external, foreign influences. My point may be clearer if we take 
stock for a moment of the general facts. While it is always tempting to 
look for parallels in other Germanic languages, the question of date 
plays too important a part in the problem to be ignored. The approxi- 
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mate date of the early archeological fragments (700), together with their 
intrinsic originality, effectively rules out the practicability of showing 
in them concrete evidence of outside influences on Northumbrian case- 
syntax, except for the Gothic—and the Gothic instrumental in Ulfilas 
has already become the dative. As a matter of fact, as far as this partic- 
ular body of materials is concerned, only the on rodi example from the 
Ruthwell Cross Inscription comes into the discussion, and, as I pointed 
out in my notes (p. 951), this example is questionable. Moreover, the 
general date of the later texts—the Lindisfarne and Rushworth gospels, 
or the Ritual Book (ca. 950)—disposes almost as neatly of the practica- 
bility of demonstrating direct Scandinavian influence, inasmuch as the 
Scandinavian texts extant do not in general antedate 1200, with some 
minor exceptions. More important than the date, however, is the fact 
that the instrumental as a distinct form has ceased to concern us in Old 
Norse. The Old German texts, on the other hand, both Low and High, 
are old enough to show possible influence on these Northumbrian texts, 
yet I must confess that, aside from one or two interesting parallels, no 
particularly clear influences are suggested. The Old Saxon especially, 
treated exhaustively from the viewpoint of syntax, as it has been in the 
careful work of Behaghel,* can be seen to resemble Old English in the 
matter of normal functions of the instrumental case; even an Old English 
abnormality may be said to run parallel, witness the on duni—an 
holmclibu and (with less conviction on my part) the on daegi—an dag™ 
examples cited above (p. 952). In view of the well-recognized closeness 
between Low German and English, this is scarcely surprising. I cannot 
see that the instrumental in Old High German, as referred to these 
Northumbrian peculiarities, is much of a problem. To be sure, we have 
in Old High German several cases of the instrumental with in, repre- 
sented by such an idiom as Notkers in pardisu. But the amount of evi- 
dence that could be brought forward to show any actual relationship be- 
tween these instrumental idioms in Northumbrian and in the Old Ger- 
man dialects is irritatingly scanty, nor does it seem to me that it would 
be possible to prove conclusively an influence either way, except to point 
our the patent relationship, from the standpoint of history, ethnology, 
language, and literature, of the English and German branches of the 
Germanic languages in general and of Old English and Old Saxon in 
particular. 


% O. Behaghel—Dée Syntax des Heliand (Vienna, 1897). 

% May we not consider the instrumental deg, with such a form, such a background, and 
in such a construction, as a true locative? The Auslautsgesetze will not be unduly violated, I 
believe, and the whole explanation clarified. So Brugmann, Comparative Grammar of the 
Indo-Germanic Languages, III, §263. 
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In the glosses, however, where most of my examples have been found, 
there is a foreign influence of vast importance to be reckoned with, and 
that is the Latin. As I said earlier in my discussion (p. 946), the Latin texts 
translated comprise most of the total remains of Old Northumbrian—I 
should estimate at least ninety-eight percent of the whole. Consequently 
the slavish imitation practiced by glossators must have had overwhelm- 
ing influence on the handling of many idioms in the vernacular. Whole 
constructions were imitated, doubtless in parrot fashion. The Latin abla- 
tive, for instance, may have prompted some of the instrumentals in the 
examples just considered. Yet even so, the other Old English dialects 
are subjected to this Latin influence, although perhaps in slightly less 
degree, and still they do not use the instrumental in the way the North- 
umbrian does. In other words, the reason why the West Saxon should 
use a dative to translate a Latin ablative where the Northumbrian uses 
an instrumental to render the same case does not seem to me to depend 
entirely upon Latin influence. 

Rather do we have to deal here, I think, with either a fundamental 
carelessness or an inability of the Lindisfarne scribe to comprehend or to 
appreciate the usual grammatical precepts of his language in respect to 
case-functions. Whether this is the fault entirely of the individual 
glossator or the fault of the people as a whole can never be settled from 
our materials at hand. Before we attribute the error to the scribe, how- 
ever, on the grounds of his relative literacy, let us remember that -i and 
-e unaccented are frequently blurred toa general -a sound in the northerly 
dialects (cf. footnote 22)—a fact which may react in turn upon the 
written form of the word and produce easily a confusion between dative 
and instrumental forms in the manuscript. This slovenliness of pro- 
nunciation might account for my examples in -i, and, when wedded to 
the general breaking down of inflections at an early date in the northerly 
dialects, might account for my examples among the strong adjectives in 
-e, but it could hardly account for my examples in Jy and jon. One im- 
portant fact, moreover, must be borne in mind. With two exceptions 
(the example of Jerh degi in Ritual 124, 8 and of on duni in Matt. 26, 30, 
the latter of which bears resemblance to the Old Saxon idiom), every 
one of these anomalous instances of the instrumental case occurs in 
idioms expressed usually by the dative, both in classic West Saxon and 
even here in the Northumbrian. Many examples cited above occur in 

the Lindisfarne (practically pure Northumbrian) where the correspond- 

ing passage in the Rushworth (mixed) has the dative. In short, we are 
dealing here basically with a dative-instrumental blend, and we may 
have to look no farther for our explanation than in the interchangeability 
of -i and -e in northern dialects under a lack of stress. Analogy could ac- 
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count for the rest—analogy, too often the last refuge of the baffled 
scholar. 

If, on the other hand, we disregard the obviously important matter 
of the scribe’s pronunciation and inquire into his apparent indifference 
to the normal principles of case-syntax throughout his gloss, we merely 
throw the searchlight upon a recognized fact, that the more northerly 
Old English dialects combine archiasm and disintegration.™ For this in- 
difference is not confined merely to the functions of the dative and instru- 
mental cases. So pronounced is the lack of discrimination between dative 
and accusative functions that this particular fact serves as a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Old Northumbrian, and Callaway (op. cit., pp. 1 ff.) 
has even found this discrimination lacking in such a fundamentally arti- 
ficial idiom as the absolute participle construction. In short, the move- 
ment which later resulted in the blending of the two cases, dative and 
accusative, into the Modern English “objective” case had already begun. 

Yet we must not overlook the fact that, among the irregular construc- 
tions just reviewed, there are only two instances of an instrumental 
where we should expect an accusative, which is a far smaller proportion 
than can be found when we look for dative and accusative mixtures. 
While the Northumbrian scribe does often confuse his grammatical cases 
badly in these glosses, he seems to shrink from mixing instrumentals and 
accusatives. 

Such a study, moreover, gives a sidelight interesting to the philologist 
at work on the history of general Indo-European cases. In the on degi 
forms above mentioned we have the Old English instrumental descended 
directly from the Indo-European locative ending. We see also the other 
two component factors in the Old English instrumental—the Indo- 
European ablative and the Indo-European instrumental—working with 
a freer force and probably stronger effect, in function if not in form, than 
elsewhere in Old English. Of course the whole group of cases covered 
by the Northumbrian instrumental has already been absorbed in large 
measure by the dative, but the transition from instrumental to dative 
is not yet so completely developed in the Old Northumbrian as in the 
more southerly dialects of Old English. 

Grorce K. ANDERSON 


Brown University 


% Some excellent examples of this disintegration are brought forward in W. F. Bryan’s 
“The Midland Present Plural Indicative Ending -e(n),’” Mod. Phil., xvi, 124. 
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; HERE exist in Old English a number of compilations in which an 
z address of the soul to its body is a conspicuous feature. The best 
known is the poem in the Vercelli’ and the Exeter Books, in which the 
soul returns to its body once a week and communes with it, the sinful soul 
| reproaching it vituperatively, the righteous comforting it lovingly and 
| joyously. The fourth Vercelli homily? has a remarkable scene, an elab- 
'  orated account of the judgement of the soul at Doomsday, in which the 
"souls address their bodies as they stand in the presence of the Judge. The 
Last Judgement is again the scene of an address, and that in one of the 
homilies presented by Assmann.’ There is, finally, the Old English vision, 
printed by Thorpe* and Napier,’ of the bringing forth of the soul,*® 
wherein the newly-released sou] of a sinner vituperates the body it has 
just left. To this literature, I wish to add passages from two unpublished 
Old English homilies, in which the address is made, not at the moment 
of death, as in Thorpe and Napier, nor at the Last Judgement, as in Ver- 
celli Homily rv and in Assmann, but at some intermediate time, when 
the soul returns intermittently to its body for that purpose, as in the 
Old English poem. These two texts are Homilies m and rv of MS. 
Junius 85’ of the Bodleian Library, and Homily xu of MS. Ii. 1.33 of 
the Cambridge University Library.* 

My first text, Homilies 1 and rv of MS. Junius 85 (which I shall refer 
to hereafter as Junius) has had a strange fate. This manuscript, belonging 


































1 George Philip Krapp, The Vercelli Book (New York, 1932), pp. 54-59. For a convenient 
English translation, see R. K. Gordon, Anglo-Saxon Poeiry, no. 794 of Everyman's Library 
(London, n. d.), pp. 310-313. 

* Max Forster, Die Vercelli-Homilien, Bibliothek der Angelsichsischen Prosa, x11 (Ham- 
burg, 1932), 82-103. 

* Bruno Assmann, Angelsdchsische Homilien und Heiligenleben, Bibliothek der Angel- 
sdchsischen Prosa, 11 (Kassel, 1889), p. 167. 

* Benjamin Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes of England (London, 1849), folio. ed., 
pp. 466 ff. 5 A.S. Napier, Wulfstan (Berlin, 1883), pp. 140-141. 

* For this, see Louise Dudley, “An Early Homily on the Body and Soul Theme,” JEGP, 
vit (1909), 225 ff., and The Egyptian Elements in the Legend of the Body and Soul (Balti- 
more, 1911), pp. 91 ff. 

’ George Hickes, Antiquae Literaturae Seplentrionalis Liber Alter, seu Humphredi W anleii 
Librorum V ett. Septentrionalium, qui in Angliae Bibliothecis extant. nec non multorum V ett. 
Codd. Septentrionalium alibi extantium Catclogus Historico-Criticus ... (Oxford, 1705), 
p. 44. (Generally referred to as ‘Wanley’). Texts 1 and rv are really the separated parts of 
one homily, as I show below. * Wanley, p. 165. 
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to the mid-eleventh century, seems to have suffered some misfortune in 
Old English times. In places the ink has faded, and the text has been 
inked over (twice, in fact: once by an Old English hand, and later by 
Junius). The manuscript must have come apart and been rebound, with 
the result that a whole quire has got misplaced. This quire, folios 3r-11v, 
contains the opening sections of the A pocalypse of Paul in an Old English 
translation; it presents, with certain omissions, Sections 4 to 17 of the 
full version,® and is thus the only western vernacular text of this form 
of the apocalypse before modern times.!° The apocalypse breaks off 
abruptly in the account of the third judgement scene," that of the im- 
penitent and recalcitrant soul. The present folio 2v, the first page of our 
address of the soul to the body, of which Wanley says ‘‘Praeter unam 
pagellam deest tota Hom.’’,” is now separated by the Apocalypse of Paul, 
Wanley’s text No m1, from its continuation, which is to be found on 
folios 12r—-17r of the manuscript in its present form. This continuation, 
Wanley’s No. tv, he describes as “Fragmentum Hom. capite et calce 
truncatum.” Folio 2 is a single leaf, now bound in before the present first 
gathering, folios 3r—-11v, with which, however, it has no essential connec- 
tion. Its rightful place is before the second gathering, folios 12r following, 
where it must have stood originally, either attached to it as its first leaf 
or as the last leaf of a preceding gathering, now lost. This lost gather- 
ing would have contained the body of Wulfstan Homily xrx, the closing 
lines of which occupy the recto of folio 2." As a single leaf attached at the 
beginning or end of a gathering, this folio could easily be misplaced in 
reforming the book in case it had once come apart. These circumstances 
explain how it is that the first folio of our homily on the address of the 
soul is separated from the body of the text by the accidental binding in 
out of place of this Old English redaction of the Apocalypse of Paul, 
with which it has no immediate connection. This incongruity was ob- 
served in Old English times, as the corrector, whose hand we see at 
work here and there in the manuscript, has erased some of the closing 
words of folio 2v, and has written in some connective matter," in amplifi- 


® That is, from the appeal of the sun to the middle of the third judgement scene. 

10 For a bibliography, see R. P. Casey, “The Apocalypse of Paul,” J. of Theolog. Stud., 
xxxiv (1933), 1-5. 

1 At about line 33 of p. 534 of Montague Rhodes James, The A pocryphal New Testament 
(Oxford, 1924). I believe, furthermore, that the beginning has been lost, and that something 
other than the present 2v, contained the true beginning of this Old English version of the 
apocalypse. 2 Wanley, p. 44, under 1. 

43 Napier, in manuscript notes written on his transcript of this Junius fragment, iden- 
tified the matter on folio 2r as the conclusion of this homily, and as corresponding to the 
text printed by him in Wulfstan, p. 265, lines 13-20. 

% See below, p.'961, note. 18. 
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cation of a phrase found in the preceding lines, and in this manner has 
attained a sort of transition to the unrelated outcry of the sun against 
the sinfulness of man with which the A pocalypse of Paul begins. As there 
was not quite room enough at the bottom of folio 2v, the corrector ran 
the few extra words of this matter over at the bottom of folio 3r. By 
sheer coincidence, some sort of continuity was found to exist in passing 
from folio 11v, the abrupt truncation of the A pocalypse of Paul, to folio 
12r, the actual continuation of the address of the soul. The last words 
of liv are And hie hine Sanne gegretad Ses synfullan mannes, while 
the first words of folio 12r are sawl and Sus cwed, which happens to make 
sense and give continuity, though in what follows there is no connection 
with the thought of folio 11v. Actually, then, Wanley’s sections 1m and 
tv of MS. Junius 85 are parts of the same text. It ought to be pointed out, 
in addition, that they are in the same hand, writing on the same soft, 
greyish white velum, while Wanley’s 111, the Apocalypse of Paul, is ina 
different hand, on a more yellowish, slightly stiffer, velum. 

This Junius homily is taken up principally with the matter of the ad- 
dresses of the two souls to their bodies, the sinful first, and then the right- 
eous. In this particular matter of the words of the souls, Junius is very 
close to Assmann’s homily, though it is much fuller than the latter. The 
chief difference is in the setting, which I shall discuss below.’ With the 
concluding words of the righteous soul, the homilist continues with an 
ex-hortatory section identical with that in Assmann at the same point;'’ 
then there follows a free interpretation of II Timothy 3, 1-9, and with 
appropriate warnings to heed diligently the last things, the homily 
finally is brought to a close. 

My second text, that in MS. Ii. 1.33 of the Cambridge University 
Library, which I shall call Cambridge, is a rather lengthy compilation 
attributed to St. Augustine. A late sixteenth—or a seventeenth—century 
hand" has, in fact, written at the head of this homily the words Augustini 
Sermo. Such an ascription is easy to arrive at from the internal evidence 
of the text. In the very first sentence St. Augustine is invoked in the 
phrase swa swa Sanctus Augustinus hit @rest on bocum awrat. Again, 
shortly after, as the Ubi sunt reges? is introduced, the same authority is 
named: Be jam se halga mann Sanctus Augustinus wes sprecende iu and 
pus cwed, O homo, dic mihi: Ubi sunt reges?® Finally, the actual descrip- 
tion of the periodic return of the soul to its body at Eastertide, and the 
very words of the soul, are likewise attributed to St. Augustine: pet is 

8 on bam alysende Gode almihtigum, se for Sinum Singum manigfeald wite browode, fol. 2v, 
Il. 15-16, 8 Pp. 979-980. 17 Assmann, p. 167, 1. 102-; p. 168, 1. 112. 


8 Wanley, p. 165, describes it as manu recenti. 
# P. 409, 1. 4. % P. 410, 1.7. 
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easterdeg, swa Se eadiga Augustinus bur God be bam sede, pe pis godspel 
dihte, and pus cwad.™ 
This particular homily is of three distinct sources. The first part, pp. 
409-412, i.e., from the beginning up to the address of the soul, is a trans- 
lation of some version of a homily at one time attributed to St. Augus- 
tine: Ad Fratres in Eremo Sermo LXVIII the third part, that which 
follows immediately after the address of the sinful soul, is based on an- 
other of these sermons Ad Fratres in Eremo, Number txvr.” It is to be 
remembered that still another homily of this series, Number Lx1x,™ does 
contain body and soul material, closely parallel to Batiouchkof’s Nonar- 
tola Latin text,* and some form of this particular homily served as the 
source for that account of the bringing forth of the soul which appeared 
in Thorpe” and in Napier,” and was the basis of Miss Dudley’s study of 
this form of the legend.”’ In the Irish version of the material represented 
by Ad Fratres in Eremo Sermo LXIX, in both the Latin tag”* and in the 
Irish translation,?* St. Augustine is given as the source of this theme: 
“This is what St. Augustine says: There come two hosts to meet every 
soul. .. .”” As Gaidoz remarks, however, a search for this in the works of 
St. Augustine has not been attended with success.*° He means, of course, 
in the canonical works. It is most likely, on the other hand, that some 
supposititious work or works were current, bearing as thei- mark of 
authority St. Augustine’s name, and containing body and soul material. 
It might be added in this connection that another homily dealing with 
the departure of the soul from the body has also been ascribed to Augus- 
tine. The rubricated title of Miss Dudley’s eleventh-century Latin text 
of the Two Deaths and the Three Utterances* in MS Latin 2628 of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, reads thus : INCIPIUNT OMELIE BEATI 
AUGUSTINI. DE ANIMA EXEUNTE DE CORPORE. The interest of the saint 
in problems connected with the soul and the body is clear from his 
authentic writings, and surely his reputation in patristic literature was 
large enough to draw to it works not his. Volumes xxxrx and xt of the 
™ P, 412, 1. 20. 
2 Migne, Pair. Lat., xt, col. 1354. For this identification I am indebted to Miss Eleanor 
H. Kellogg of New York University. 


% Tbid., col. 1352. Section 1. ™ Tbid., cols. 1355-57. 
% Th. Batiouchkof, “Le Débat de l’Ame et du Corps,” Romania, xx (1891), 9-10, 576- 
578. % See above, notes 4 and 5. 


7 Louise Dudley, op. cit., J.E.G.P., vit (1909), 225 ff. Bibliography on p. 225. 

%* H. Gaidoz, “Le Débat du Corps et de l’Ame en Irelande,” Revue Celtique, x (1889), 
466: Dicens Augustinus; variant ut dixit Augustinus dicens. 

* Robert Atkinson, The Passions and Homilies from Leabhar Breac (Royal Irish Acad- 
emy, Todd Lecture Series), m (Dublin, 1887), p. 507. %® Od. cit., p. 465. 

| Louise Dudley, The Egyptian Elements in the Legend cf the Body and Soul (Baltimore, 
1911), pp. 164-165. 
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Patrologia Latina are a rich treasury of these texts, some of which are of 
such a nature as to scandalize their editor and draw from him an in- 
dignant protest against the Augustinian ascription. 


Note: In printing the two OE texts I have expanded scribal abbreviations, 
indicating them in the usual fashion. The sign for the conjunction, “7”, is silently 
expanded, and the punctuation is mine. Emendations are confined to those 


necessary for intelligent reading. 
MS. Junius 85 


EN! a leofestan, we geleornodon* on godcundum gewritum pef* 
M zghwylces monnes sawul efter pisse weorulde scyl gesecegan‘ eft® 

(3)ane® lic(homan)’ and’ pissum’ wordum zrest pus sprecap and cwed 
pes synfullan monnes sawle: ‘Gehyrstu,* earma senfulla® lichoma, ic cyrre to de to 
San pet ic Se werge’® and pine ungeleafulnesse Se gesecge." Forhwon," earma 
lichoma, lufodesSu pone feond, Sat was se“ diofol? Forhwon lyfdest 3u pam 
(e)" pe forlerde® purh synne-lustas? And” forhwon, earma lichoma, noldest 
pu gelyfan (on 5a)m"’ alysende Gode zlmihtigum, se for Sinum Singum manig- 
feald wite browode?’ <And hio panne gyt clypad, seo >** (fol. 12r] saw! and Sus 











1 Folio 2v. Large rubricated initial M. 
On the condition of this e Napier re- 
marks: “The same late hand as on fol. 1 
(I think it is Junius), has inked over the 
whole of this page with the exception of a 
few words, and it is, in most cases, im- 
possible to see what was underneath... . 
I am not sure that in one or two places here 
and on folio 1, an older hand 
over the letters before Junius.’’ Quoted from 
Napier’s notes on his transcript of this text. 

2 ge superscript. 

* > inked over; space for at least two 
letters after p. 

* -ecegan eft dane lic in another hand 
{neither the scribe, the reviser, nor Junius] 
and larger letters. Napier remarks: “‘ecegan 
i egen scheint 
nicht auf Rasur zu sein.” reading of 
line 27, hio hine eft seceb, suggests that the 
original ing here may have been 
gesecan or gesecean, but that in revision and 
overwriting, in Old English times, the 
present ing, gesecgan, resulted. 

5 See preceding note. 

® MS. dane; see note 4. 

7 ic in another(?) hand in the right mar- 
gin, line 4; between the left margin, line 5, 
and pissum there is or for ten or eleven 
letters, of which “and’’ (7) can be made out 


at about two letters distance to the left of 

pissum. The other letters are too faint to 
be traced. Napier remarks: “I almost fancy 
I can see faint traces of homan (or haman) 

ot Se eres of he Ean, bas it many be 
ancy.” 


notinked - 


8 MS. gikyrstu. Napier remarks: “gihyr- 
stu all inked over; the i was originally e.”’ 

® -fulla is very faint, but discernible; sen- 
is probably the original spelling, though 
the letters have been inked over. 

10 =wierge, “curse.” 

1 ge- superscript. Gesecge very faint. 

12 § superscript. 8 Superscript. 

4 Napier remarks: “Hinter bem Rasur 
von etwa zwei Buchstaben. Ich glaube es 
war de.” 

4 Napier notes that Junius, in re-inking 
Sorlerde, made fof out of for-. 

67 inserted within the line. 

17 Space for about seven letters before 
alysende. I can make out m clearly. I sup- 
ply on pa-. 

18 And hie panne gyt clypad seo is pure 
conjecture, and is supplied on the basis of 
lines 6-7 of folio 12r. The present reading 
of the manuscript is not original, and is the 
attempt of the reviser to bridge over the 
gap between folios 2v and 3r after the two 
were accidentally bound up together in this 
order in the present make-up of the manu- 
script. After browode the present reading is: 
God gefasie .xxxx. dage<s?> <t>o- 
s<o>mne and after Sam festene he self 
w<es on> rode gefesinod his fet and his 
hand ...ge naglum and durh S<a> 
6<row>unge he us [continued at bottom 
of folio 3r] <w>olde of hylle<witum?> 
alysan. The passage is difficult to read, and 
the conjectured letters of 5a Srowunge .. . 
wolde of hellewitum are Napier’s, the rest 
mine. the state and significance of this 
matter, see above, pp. 958-959. 
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10 cwed: ‘Gehyrstu, hearda’® lichoma, pu ungeleaffulla, sceawa on me to hwylcere” 


susle Su eart toweard. Ic Se eft onfo, and pu me, and wit ponne butu sculon beon 
birnende in Sxm ecan fyre.’ And hio panne gyt pus clypad and cwed: ‘Geherstu, 
forworhta™ lichoma, forhwan lerde pe deofol to helle, butan pxt pu fela yfela 
dydest? Forhwon noldest Su, forwordena and eac forwyrhta, geheran a god- 


15 cundan lare, be be lerdon to Godes rice? And pu noldest gecerran to him. Ac 


pu, earma lichoma, pu eart deofles hus, for$an Su deofles willen worhtest. pu 
were yrres hyrde™ and oferhydig.’ Ponne cwep seo sawl, ‘Wa me, fordzm ic pa 
awirgedan pinc mid Se lufode! Wa me, forSam ic Sa toweardan [fol. 120] pingc 
ne gemunde! Wa me, fordam pe ic me hellewite ne ondred! Wa me, fordam pe 


20 ic heofonarice ne lufode! Wa me, fordam pe ic gepafode ealle 3a yfel pe pu 


dydest! Forpon ic nu for Sinum gewyrhtum eom cwylmed,” and for binum 
yfelum dedum ic eom on hellewite bescofen. Ic wes Godes dohter, and zngla 
swistor gescapen, and pu me hafest forworht, pet ic eam deofles bearn, and 
deoflum gelic. Forpon ic Se wrege and pe ofercyme mid werignesse,* forbem 


25 pu me forworhtest and awergedne gedydest.’ 


Ponne, men 3a leofestan, ungelice sio gode and seo clane sawl gret™ pone 
lichaman sioddan hio him ofaled bib. Hio hine eft secep, and panne him bus to 
cwed: ‘Gehyrstu, eadiga lichama, and bu un [fol. 13r] synnig; ic com o Se topan 
pet ic pe hyrige* and pine geselignesse pe secge. Geherstu, goda lichoma and pu 


30 geleaffulla, pu were godes brytta,”’ fordon bu Godes willan worhtest; pu pe 


georne beeodest”* dagum and neahtum.’ Hio Sonne eft, seo gode sawl, him pus to 
cwed: ‘Geherstu, geszliga lichoma; wel pe, wel pe, forsam pu pinum feonde 
deofle ne geherdest, se pe wolde forleran purh synnelustas! Ac Su gyt*® swidor 
ongzte** and heolde ba godcundan lare, pa Se labedon to pam upplican rice on 


35 heofonas.’ Hio hine Sanne* gyt herzxp, sio clene sawl, pone*™ lichoman, ‘Geher- 


stu, gebletsoda lichoma, sceawa on me to hwilcum setle pu eart toweard. And 
pin med [fol. 130] is in me* faegere gesionne, pet pu most simble eces eardes 
brucan in blisse.’ And hio hine Sonne get gretep™ and to cwy®, ‘Wel pe, goda 
lichoma, forpam pu me hafast medomne gedon, pet** ic eam mare manegum 


40 sidum para micelra goda de nis eniges mannes mupes gemet, pe! pet asecgan 


mzge, ne nxniges*® mannes mod, pet hit adencen cunne, hwilce ba gefean 
earon*’ be God gegerwod** hafad eallum Sam mannum pe hine her on wurulde 


19 Cf. Atkinson, Passions and Homuies 
from Leabhar Breac, p. 511, where the soul 
addresses its body as “O stubborn body.” 

* MS. Ee oguiied y' struck by 
ori = an superscri’ 

Cf. Tike, op. cit., pp. 3512, 
where the soul twice calls its body “main- 
tenance of anger.” 

% cyl erased before cwylmed. 

* Napier remarks: “The i has been 
inked over by Junius. What was under- 
neath I can’t make out with certainty; it 
may possibly have been i, or it may have 
been another letter.” MS. werginesse. 

% See below, p. 963, note 7. ™ =herige. 

* Interesting occurrence of — 
and Anglian word in a prose ho 


%8 Between s and ¢ part of a letter has 
been erased. 

29 One or two letters erased after gyt. 

% The original reading was ongete, but 
this has been inked over by Junius to read 
ongete 41 ¢ superscript. 

@ MS. ponne; one n is to be deleted. 

3 A letter erased a? me. 

_™ A later form; cf. the earlier above, 


line 26. 

A letter erased before ic. 

% ni superscript. 

%7On this Anglian form see Gerhard 
Heidemann, “Die Flexion des Verb. Subst. 
im Ags.,”’ ” Archiv fiir das Studium der 
Neueren Sprachen, cxtvm (1924), 33-34. 

38 = gegearwod. 


a: tn ds eo. 
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jufiad and lufian willad. pu eart halig lichoma and westmberende; and pu eart 
Godes hus, foram pe God wunap on bam and eardad Se his bebodu fylgiap and 
healdab. Du were Set scearpuste scyrsex,*® forpon Su cuSest synna pe fram- 
[fol. 14r}—aceorfan.’ And hio ponne get cwed, seo sawl, ‘Gehersdu, min se 
leofesta lichoma. Ic wes Godes dohter and engla swystor, and pu m<e>“ 
hafast gemedemod monegum sibum. And for dinum gewyhrtum ic eom in 
heofonarice, per is leoht and“ ece lif and unaspringenlic gefea. Fordon, ic 
gelomlice cume to pe mid miclum geleafan and mid sibbe, pet ic pe Sancas do 
and secge. And ic pe bletsie, and pu bist gebletsad mid me, and ic mid Se, a in 
ecnesse.” 

Panne, men Sa leofestan, glewlice us is to ongitanne ba word pe mon us mid 
gretan wile, godes odde yfeles, uren ergewyrhtum. .. .@ 


4 MS. pum. 


39 = scearseax. 


“ perased bef - * Concerning the continuation of this 
ge ore and. 


homily, see above, p. 959. 


Cambridge University Library, MS. Ii.1.33 


Sodlice,' pis halige gewrit cwyd pei ealle pas fordonan and heora gelican on 
mycelre unare beod par [i.e., in hell] gecwylmede, forpan pe hi heora lif er mid 
unrihte leofedon on pbisum deadlican life, and nefre nan dedbote don noldon. 
And hig ponne bar nane reste naba®d, dzges ne nihtes, butan on bere drihtenlican 
eristes tide, ba we weorpiad and mzrsiad ymbe twelfmond. pet is Se* easterdzg, 
swa Se? eadiga Augustinus pur® God be bam sede, be bis godspel dihte, and pus 
cw@d:“‘Dominice resurrectionis mane,” inquit, “hora Dominus noster]esus Cristus 
resurrexit a mortuis, ille omnes anime iustorum ueniunt uisilare sepulchra sua.” 
Nabbad pa sawla [p. 4/3] witodlice nane odre reste, be on witum beod, butan on 
pam drihtenlican zriste. On pam dege be Drihten of deabe aras, bonne mot anra 
gehwylces mannes sawl, ge sodfestes mannes ge synfulles, ba byrgenstowe 
gesecan pe Se? lichama‘ on aled wes. Vton nu pi gehyran hwet Se? gode® gast 
specd® to bam lichaman, bonne he him zrest to cymd; ponne gret’ he hine bus 
bysum wordum: “Bene ualeas, bene sis, quia bonum uas electio<nis>* mihi 
fuisti, amice dilectissime, quia bene mecum egisti in seculo.” Pet is, “Hal westu, 
min se leofa freond, pu pe on pisum restest! Hwet, du were me god gefera® pa 
hwile pe ic on worulde wes mid be, and pu were me god fztels and gecoren. Eall 
swa ic wolde pet pu were godes donde, eall pet pu me gepafodest. And pu a 
Godes engla larum geornor hyrsumedest ponne pu efre deofles tihtingum odde 
costnungum gebafa were; ac bu him eallum widsoce zfre on uncrum life. Sodlice 
ponne ic wolde bat Su festest odd3e elmessan sealdest for Godes lufan, od3de 


1 Page 412, line 13. For the preceding 
sections of this homily, see above, p. 960 ff. 

2 Se for se is characteristic of a twelfth- 
century text. 

* Unstressed form; cf. N.E.D., through. 

‘ kh superscript. 

5 se goda would be expected in Old 
English; see se Jeofa, 1. 16. Another sign 
that this is a transitional text. 


* is before specd marked with punctum 
delens and partially erased. 

7 =greted; see Joseph and Elizabeth 
Mary Wright, Old English Grammar (Ox- 
ford, 1925), 3rd ed., §305. 

8 MS. electio. 

* @ originally ¢, but altered by original 
—_— to a by the addition of another 
stroke. 
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enig god were donde, eall pu pet dudest'*: earme pu gefrefrodest, nacode pu 
scruddest," untrume pu geneosedest, pearfan pu feddest; Godes cyrcan gelome 
pu sohtest; Godes peoweena freond pu were, and hi pe leofe were” and weorpbe; 
Godes bam halgum gewritum bu georne gehyrdest, and pare lare hlystest, pe 
hig Gode <s>* folce bodedon and sedon. Ealles pyses bu were me gebafiend,"' 
and mid eallum pisum gegyredest pet ic on godre reste pin beo abidende, and 
hwenne bu [p. 4/4] scealt of deapbe arisan on bam mycelan deige,"* forpan pu eart 
Godes handgeworc, gescapenum™ unc bam, Gereste nu on sibbe, and ic eft 
hwyrfe to be; and ic bonne mot beon mid pe zfre sidden, and pu ponne gesyhst 
hwylc wuldor and hwylce wynsumnesse un<c>" togeanes gegearwod hzfé 
Drihten Hzlend Crist on pere heofenlican ecan wununge, par nefre nan ende 
ne cuma®d pes wuldres. Pes wuldres brucad zfre ba pe Godes willan wyrcad on 
pisum life, and hi per beod scinende and lyhtende, swa swa sunne on pam ecan 
life, a on woru </>d."* And pu pone on pam mid me leofast, a butan ende, and 
wyt bonne onfod pere mede on pam ecan wuldre pe Su unc her geearnodest.”’ 
Vngelice cwyde ponne pysum by®d pes synfullan mannes sawl sprecende to 
pam synfullan lichaman, ponne hu bus'* cwy® hreowlicere stefne bysum wordum: 
“Wa pe, earme lichama min, wa pe! forpan pe pu worhtest mycel yfel mid me, 
pa pu on life were and on eorSan, and ic unlede wes pin pafiend” pinra heta. 
pu noldest nzfre beon gehyrsum Godes engla larum wid deofles costnungum. He 
pe lerde pet pu manigfealde synne were begangende, and pu him pes gepafa 
were. And xt zrestan he pe lerde mid his folum™ lotwrencum ofertas and 
oferdruncennysse and morgenmettas and synlice lustas and stalan and pyfpa™ 
and lease gewitnessa and mordslyhtas and mana%as and yfel gewit and facn and 
telnyssa and reaflac and ober manigfealde [p. 415] yfel bysum ungelice. And pu 
were a unsibbe sawende betweox mannum. And pu noldest pyssera yfela nefre 
geswican zr pines deabes ende. Lige nu on pysum duste afuled and forrotad; 





10 A French spelling for dydest; cf. Karl 
Luick, Historische Grammatik der Engli- 
schen S brache (Leipzig, 1914), §57. 

M¢ BE Hone pep « for y another French 

note. It is barely 


see preceding 

posible fi Maser Noe that scruddest is a new 
ormation from scrud, and is thus the 
earliest recorded instance of the verb “to 
shroud.” On the other hand, the earliest 
observed instances of this are from the 
fourteenth century; cf. N.Z.D., shroud, 0°. 

12 @ altered by original scribe from e. 
MS. reads: leofe and were and weorpe. were 
is probably a transitional form for weron. 
I 5, a deleted the first and. 


‘ “i cede woul would normally oe paeneet 


line, ‘but patend again in tne 40, 
On this form, see Luick, Historische 
dcamal §257.2 and note 2. 

6 Possibly agrees with deige, in 
which case the sentence is to be translated 
thus: “In all this thou wert consenting to 
me, and with all this thou didst make it 


possible for me await thee in good rest, 
when thou shalt arise from death, because 
thou art God’s handiwork, on the great day 
which is destined for us both.’’ More prob- 
oe escapenum unc bam is, as Professor 
drster suggests, an attempt to render 
= “ablative absolute in the Latin original, 
and is to be taken with Godes handgeworc: 
“because thou art God’s handiwork, who 
created us both.” 

17 MS. un 18 MS. worud. 
19 Anetion spelling of « for y; see above, 
notes 10 and 11. = * See above, note 14. 
"Probably a miswriting of fulum, 
it is not inconceivably an error for 
feolum. The inflected form of feola is very 
rare, however; but see efenfela (2), in T. 
Northcote Toller’s ‘Supplement to Bos- 
worth-Toller’s An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 
a possibility is that folum is an early 
rench spelling for fulum, with o for O.F. 
: This occurs ly in the case of short 
only, as long u, ohn it is not retained, is 
ly represen resented by ou. See Luick, 

57.2. % y altered from e. 
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and ic eom gecwylmed and forberned deghwamlice on hellewitum. Forpan, 
domesdeg is wel neah, pe pu arisan scealt, and ic ponne cume to pe, and pu 
ponne onfehst min, mid pinum yfelum dedum pe pu er geworhtest on pisum 
middanearde, and wyt bonne beod mid deofle, and wyt bar beod gecwylmede 
and getintregode butan zlcum ende, efre to worulde.’ 

La, pu man pe pis nu gehyrest, forhta nu, ic bidde, and ondred for binum 
synnum and for binum gymeleastum pa hwile pe pu pyssere tide fyrst hebbe, 
and efst nu swide, and gecyr to dedbote and to hreowsunge pinra synna, erpan 
pe pu sy belocen beforan pines lifes durum, pet bu mage onfon pere wulderfullan 
mede on pam ecan life, be us togeanes is gearcod on heofenarice. . . .* 


* Pp, 415, 1. 17. For what follows, see above, p. 960. 


II 


In the Old English literature of the address of the soul to the body, 
as distinct from that of the debate proper,' there are at least three tradi- 
tions concerning the time at which the soul makes an address to its 
body: (1) at the hour of death; (2) at regular intervals (e.g., once a week) 
after death; (3) at the Last Judgement. 

The first tradition is represented by that vision in Homily xxrx of the 
Wulfstan collection,? and Thorpe’s homily in the Ancient Laws and In- 
stitutes, wherein the death of the wicked soul is described. As the soul 
attempts to leave the body, it beholds the demons waiting to receive 
it; it is aghast and turns back in despair, crying out, “Woe is me!,’”’ and 
reproaching the body for their sinful life. Thereupon the devils bring 
forth the soul and carry it off to eternal darkness. This address occurs, 
then, before the soul has actually come forth from the body.’ In the 
Irish version of this homily, there appear long imprecatory passages 
addressed by the awaiting devils to the soul at the hour of death. When 
the soul does come forth from the body, they force it to return to it; 
whereupon the soul heaps violent abuse upon its body. But the body now 
replies, and meets this abusive outburst, overwhelming the soul with a 
scathing counterattack.‘ Finally, as the wicked soul passes into the 


1 This came to its full development in Middle English times. The development of the 
address itself, the interrelationship of the various texts of the address, and the relation 
of the address to the debate, are being fully studied by Miss Eleanor H. Kellogg, of New 
York University. I confine myself to a consideration of the time at which the address is 
made. 2 See above, p. 957, notes 4 and 5. 

* In another of the Wulfstan homilies, Number xvi (pp. 235-237), the body, rather than 
the soul, cries out just before the separation. This is a variant of the death scene from the 
Apocalypse of Paul, with which is blended some material from the theme of the Three Ut- 
terances; on this, see Rudolph Willard, Two Apocrypha in Old English Homilies, Beitrige 
sur Englischen Philologie, xxx (Leipzig, 1935), pp. 74-76. 

* Atkinson, Passions and Homilies from Leabhar Breac, p. 512. 
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hands of the awaiting demons, who will hale it off to hell, “the soul, 
cursing, and being cursed by the body, goes out from it among the 
demons, and then the body says to the soul, ‘Go now into the hands of 
demons .. . ’,’”’ and in dismissing it, the body elaborates on the torments 
into which the soul will come.® In the parallel episode of the righteous 
man, however, the only address made is that of the angels, who cheer the 
soul on its way.® 

The origin of this first tradition is apparently that account of the two 
deaths which is so moving an episode in the Apocalypse of Paul.®* It 
has had a profound effect upon western Christendom, and did much to 
shape the popular imagination as it dwelt upon the mystery of death 
and the destiny of the soul, and the manner of man’s leaving this world. 

The second tradition is that of a more or less frequent return of the 
soul to the body, that it may comfort or reproach it. This was recognized 
by Batiouchkof to be an extension of the periodic respite from the pains 
of hell,’ which came to be so marked a feature of the A pocalypse of Paul. 
Batiouchkof approached this matter chiefly, as this was the principal® 
Latin version known to him, from the very popular and widely spread, 
though late, Redaction 1v of the apocalypse, wherein the Respite is 
weekly and dominical. The full versions of this apocalypse readily ac- 
cessible at that time were Tischendorf’s Greek text, Perkins’s and 
Zingerle’s translations of the Syriac, and the Old Slavic version.® Nat- 
urally enough, these texts, though illuminating, were too remote to be 
considered as having had an immediate influence on our tradition in the 
West, especially as there was at hand that widely known and contem- 
porary’ Latin version which had made its way into the principal western 
vernacular languages." It was not until two years after the appearance 


5 Ibid., p. 513. 

6 [bid., p. 514. In the Irish version of the Two Deaths, after the Third Utterance the sin- 
ful soul goes round its body on the left, and curses it before taking final leave of it; Carl 
Marstrander, “The Two Deaths,” Ariu, v (1911), 123, and Willard, Two Apocrypha, p. 45 
{h]. % James, A pocryphal New Testament, pp. 531-534. 

7 Th. Batiouchkof, “Le Débat de l’Ame et du Corps,” Romania, xx (1891), 33-34. 

* Brandes, Visio S. Pauli, pp. 65-80, published only two Latin texts: Redactions 1 and 
Iv. Redaction 1 has been shown to be two distinct texts, but neither of them is of such a 
nature as to alter Batiouchkof’s impression of the sources in the Latin versions of the 
Apocalypse of Paul of our Body and Soul legend. The Latin form of the apocalypse gener- 
ally known in print was Redaction tv. The whole matter of the various Latin texts and of 
their interrelationship is now set forth by Dr. H. Theodore Silverstein, Visio Sancti Pauli: 
The History of the Apocalypse in Latin together with Nine Texts, Studies and Documents, ed. 
Kirsopp and Silva Lake, rv (London, 1935). 

® Romania, xx, 18 and notes, 1, 3, and 5. 

1@ Contemporary, roughly speaking, with the Old English texts treated by Batiouchkof. 
11 Romania, xx, 22, 32, 
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of Batiouchkof’s study in Romania, xx, that James brought forth his 
edition of the Latin text of the apocalypse from MS. Nouv. acq. Lat. 1631 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, thus giving scholars for the first 
time a western text, and in Latin at that, of the full version of the 
Apocalypse of Paul." Batiouchkof recognized the difference in structure 
and emphasis between the full (Greek, Syriac, and Old Slavic) redactions 
of the Apocalypse of Paul and the abbreviated redactions; but because 
of the tremendous vogue of the abbreviated Latin redactions, he recog- 
nized them as the western form of the apocalypse, and he derived from 
them, and not from the long versions, the idea of a return of the soul to 
the body during the weekly period of respite. The addresses of the souls 
to their bodies he derived from the farewell of the soul as found in the 
stories of its separation from the body at the hour of death," and from 
the account of the two deaths, which is so conspicuous a feature of the 
long versions of the Apocalypse of Paul. The order of these addresses, 
the sinful soul first, and then the righteous, as in the Debate material 
and in the Vercelli-Exeter poem, he would have explained as following 
the order of the introduction of the newly released souls in the abbre- 
viated redactions of the Apocalypse of Paul. That this order, as for in- 
stance in Redaction rv, was not that of the full versions of the apocalypse, 
he knew; he accounted for it, however, as resulting from the process of 
condensation which attended the formation of the abbreviated redac- 
tions, and which brought about a change in perspective, consequent on 
the concentration in hell of the whole St. Paul’s experiences in the other- 
world."* Now that we have the full Latin version of the vision of Paul and 
the Cambridge Old English text of the address of the soul of the body, we 
are in position to see that the tradition represented by the Greek, Syriac, 
and Slavic texts existed also in the West in Latin, and, as I can show 
from MS. Junius 85, in Old English as well. In the light of this, I pro- 
pose to re-examine this feature of the address legend, namely, of the 
time at which the soul makes an address to its body, and to discuss 
anew its origins. 

After St. Paul has been shown the torments of the damned, and while 
he is still in the pit of hell, he sees the damned weeping, and hears them 
cry out, “Lord God, have mercy upon us.” The heavens open, and St. 
Michael comes down with all the host of angels. He addresses them and 
rebukes them at first; then, yielding to their entreaties, he leads St. Paul 
and the whole company of heaven in a united petition that the damned 
be given some alleviation of their pains in hell. At length the heavens 

2 Montague Rhodes James, Apocrypha Anecdota, Texts and Studies, u, 3 (Cambridge, 
1893), pp. 1-42. 3 Romania, xX, 34. 

4 Ibid., 5 ff.  Ibid., 34 8 Romania, xx, 23. 
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open a second time, and the Son of Man descends, crowned with a 
diadem. Those in torment plead earnestly with Him for respite. He re- 
bukes them for having spurned His grace and neglected their oppor- 
tunities during their lifetime, and, in a passage remarkably like the 
Ego te O homo," He enumerates all that He did for man, setting in con- 
trast man’s ingratitude. In the end, at the repeated tears and entreaties 
of St. Paul, St. Michael, the host of heaven, and of the souls in tor- 
ment, He of His mercy grants unto all those that are in torment" refresh- 
ment for a day and a night for ever on the day whereon He arose from 
the dead. 

The extant recensions of the long version of this apocalypse show 
many variants as to the duration of the Respite. These range all the way 
from the Urimiah and Vatican Syriac texts, wherein no respite is de- 
clared,” to the fourth Armenian redaction, in which hell is destroyed, 
and all the sinners released. In between are the Coptic, with the Respite 
extending from Easter to Ascension, the Ethiopic, wherein only one single 
night is granted, and the Harvard Syriac, in which repose is given for a 
day and a night on Sunday for ever.*® The reading of the Latin, a day 
and a night at Easter, as in the Paris manuscript (which here is sup- 
ported by the Slavic), Casey holds to be the best reading. 

In the abbreviated Latin versions the release is to occur each Sunday, 
and the exact extent of each respite is accurately defined: 


Nunc propter Mychahelem archangelum, et Paulum dilectissimum meum, et 
propter omnes fratres uestros sanctos, qui in mundo offerunt oblaciones pro 
uiuis et defunctis, maxime autem per meam misericordiam et propter bo- 
nitatem meam, do uobis requiem omnibus qui estis in penis nocte dominice 
diei et refrigerium usque in perpetuum de hora nona sabbati usque ad secundam 
feriam <hore prime>.™ 


7 Pair. Lat., Xxx1x, col. 2207. See Albert Stanburrough Cook, The Christ of Cynewulf 
(Boston, 1900), p. 210, and Rudolph Willard, “Vercelli Homili VIII and the Christ,’ 
PMLA, xxm (1927), 314 ff. 

18 Montague Rhodes James, The A pocryphal New Testament (Oxford, 1924), pp. 547-549, 
sections 43 and 44. For a discussion of the theology (popular and sentimental) of the Res- 
pite, and of its early history, see Arturo Graf, “A Proposito della ‘Visio Pauli’,”’ Giornale 
Storico della Litteratura Italiana, x1 (1888), 344-362. 

18 This might be explained as accidental, and as resulting from a lacuna observable in 
the text at this point. Casey feels that this omission is probably to be attributed to the 
deliberate intention of the redactor, who was not in sympathy with the idea of the Respite, 
and who handled his material clumsily; JI. Theolog. Stud., xxxtv, 18-19. 

2 Casey, op. cit., gives these variants succinctly. 

%1 Not in MS.; added from the related text in MS. 20 of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. I quote from MS. Latin 2625 of the Staatsbibliothek, Munich. This text belongs 
to Brandes Redaction m1 (VisioS. Pauli, pp. 29-34). The existence of this text of the apoc- 
alypse has been overlooked, because it was not listed in the catalogues of manuscripts in 
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At some time, then, between the long Latin versions” and the later 
abbreviated forms™ of this apocalypse, two important changes took 
place in the details of the Respite: the release became weekly instead of 
annual, and its duration became accurately defined as extending from 
the ninth hour of Saturday to the first hour of Monday.™ 

With the change from an annual to a hebdomedal release of the soul 
from the pains of hell, the basis for the Respite has itself changed; its 
sanction is now less a memorial of the resurrection of Christ from the 
dead, and more the great reverence in which Sunday is to be held. So, 
at least, we are to judge from Redaction Iv, the most popular and widely 
spread of the brief versions,* the keynote of which is the opening declara- 
tion: Dies dominicus dies est electus, in quo gaudent angeli et archangeli 
maior diebus ceteris.** The whole moral significance of this redaction is 
thus focused on the high dignity of Sunday, and the granting of the 
weekly respite becomes the central feature and climax of the St. Paul’s 
experiences in hell. Some of the redactions emphasize still further the 
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the Munich library. A page containing the beginning of the apocalypse is missing. The 
text now opens abruptly, folio 56r, in the midst of a description of the hundred-headed 
infernal dragon, which it calls Pathmot or Pathinot (see Brandes, op. cit., p. 26 and p. 102, 
last note). The conclusion of the preceding text, a Pseudo-Melitus Assumplion of the Virgin 
§ (Tischendorf’s B-text [cf. James, Apocryphal New Testament, p. 194 and 209]), is also 
5 lost, so that the cataloguer, who had caught the rubricated title of the Assumption, and 
reasoned from the absence of any rubricated title or break later in the text, assumed, there- 
fore, that the remainder of the book was occupied with this same matter. This loss of a leaf 
= between folios 55 and 56 is not at all apparent to one who is not actually reading the text 
: carefully. The missing portion of the Assumption and of the A pocalypse of Paul (judging 
4 from the closely related text in MS. 20 of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge) is just enough 
: to fill easily the missing folio. The numbering of the manuscript has been done since the 
: loss of this page, as it is continuous without break: folio 55v is the last page at present of 
the Assumption, and folio 56r is the truncated beginning of the Apocalypse of Paul. This 
Manuscript, ascribed by the catalogue to the thirteenth century, is a remarkable little 
volume (its dimensions are 10.157 cm.), in that its contents are almost entirely apoc- 
ryphal matter: the Gospel of Nicodemus, the Infancy Gospel, the Signs of the Doom, the 
Sunday Epistle, the Assumption of the Virgin, and Redaction mi of the A pocalypse of Paul. 
It must have been as much an entertaining as an edifying addition to the monastery library 
at Aldersbach, to which it formerly belonged. This text of the Sunday Episile, fol. 39 ff., 
is to be added to the list of Latin Manuscripts of this document given by E. Renoir in his 
article in Cabrol’s Dictionnaire; see below, note 31. 

® The Paris text, which exists in an eighth-century manuscript, “has been assigned on 
philological grounds to the fifth or sixth century, but may be earlier’; Casey, JT. of Theolog. 
Stud., xxxtv, 2. 

% Before the twelfth century, certainly; cf. H. Theodore Silverstein, “The Vision of St 
Paul,” Speculum, vim (1933), 354. 

* So I translate de hora nona sabbati usque ad secundam feriam hore prime. 

® Speculum, vim, 354. * Brandes, Visio S. Pauli, p. 75, il. 1-2. 
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honor and reverence due to the Lord’s Day by adding, from the Benedic- 
tions of Sunday,”’ a passage in praise of Sunday and, in contrast, in dis- 
praise of Friday,** while MS. Iatin 12005 of the Bayerische Staats- 
bibliothek, Munich, adds from the Sunday Epistle itself the curses 
and punishments pronounced against those who disregard the day.”® This 
shift from the high worth of Easter to that of Sunday as the sanction for 
the Respite, is not so much, originally, a difference in essence as in em- 
phasis. Sunday took on its great significance because of the Resurrec- 
tion, of which it is the weekly memorial. But the increased and increasing 
respect for Sunday, and the formalized and intensified definition of the 
honor due to the day, resulted in deflecting emphasis from the Resurrec- 
tion, which gave the day its significance, and for which it was made a 
holy day, to the Day itself, the Dies Dominicus, the right observance of 
which is zealously to be guarded and taught.*° That is the lesson, not only 
of the Apocalypse of Paul in Redactions m1 and tv, but of the Sunday 
Epistle as well, which had such tremendous influence in the Middle Ages 
and even up to our day.™ 

The Sunday Epistle is a symptom of the great Judaizing and Sab- 
batarian movement of the sixth and seventh centuries that engendered 
it, and the Epistle in turn contributed to the advanced stages of this 


7 Brandes, op. cit., pp. 101-102, On the Benedictions of Sunday or the Dignatio diei 
Dominici, as they are also called, see Les Bénédictions du Dimanche, by H. Dumaine, in 
Cabrol’s Dictionnaire, tv, 986-990, Robert Priebsch, M.L.R., m (1906), 143 (no. 14), 
and the very fine text, De Die Dominico, recently published by Dom André Wilmart from 
MS. Regina Latin 49 of the Vatican Library, in Analecta Reginensia, Studi e Testi, Lx1x, 
(Citta del Vaticano, 1933), pp. 111-112. 

28 See Israel Levy, “La Recommandation de Vendredi,”’ M élusine, tv (1888-1889), coll. 
133-135 and 204. 

#9 Folio 191r. For much the same thing in twelfth-century English, see the homily, Jn 
Diebus Dominicis, from MS. Lambeth 487, published by Richard Morris, Old English 
Homilies: First Series, EETS, xxrx (London, 1867), pp. 41-47. 

8° On Sunday and Sunday Observance, and the contrast between the joyous and free 
early apostolic, and the later highly restricted and formalized, observance of Sunday, see 
the extensive article by H. Dumaine, Dimanche, in Fernand Cabrol’s Dictionnaire d’ Ar- 
chéologie Chr étienne et du Liturgie (Paris, 1921), rv, coll. 858-994, 

1 On the Sunday Epistle, see Robert Preibsch, “The chief Sources of Some Anglo-Saxon 
Homilies,” Otia Merseiana, 1 (Liverpool, 1899), 129-147, and “Quelle und Abfassungszeit 
der Sonntagsepistel in der Irischen ‘Cain Domnaig’, ”” MLR, m (1906), 138-154, Hip- 
polyte Delehaye, “‘Note sur la Légende de la Lettre du Christ Tombée du Ciel,” Bulletin de 
la Classe des Lettres et des Sciences Morales et Politiques et de la Classe des Beaux-Arts, 
Académie Royale de Belgique (Brussels, 1899), Classe des Lettres, pp. 171-213, and the 
comprehensive treatment and bibliography in E. Renoir’s article, Christ (Letire du) Tombée 
du Ciel, in Cabrol’s Dictionnaire (Paris, 1914), m1, coll. 1534 ff. To the list of Latin Manu- 
scripts of the Epistle might be added MS. Latin 2625, of the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 
Munich, fol. 39 ff; see above note 23. 
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movement by intensifying and defining still further Sunday observance. 
This remarkable compilation had a great vogue in both the East and 
West, and is, apparently, still an active force. It seems to have taken on 
supernatural powers, and to have been used in modern times, even in 
the West, as a sort of an amulet. Levy remarks that during the World 
War many a soldier carried the Sunday Epistle on his breast as a protec- 
tion against enemy bullets.* 

That the Sunday Epistle should make an impression on religious litera- 
ture, especially that of a popular nature, is inevitable. It affected the 
vision of Nial, as Priebsch has shown,* and it seems to have influenced 
the Apocalypse of Paul, and was in turn affected by it.® It is perhaps 
responsible for the definition of the Sunday Respite as from the ninth 
hour of Saturday to the first hour of Monday, as in Redactions m1 and 
Iv, in contrast to the earlier and long Latin version of this episode of 
the apocalypse, wherein the release is simply for a day and a night at 
Easter. In the earlier legislation in Anglo-Saxon England, the period of 
Sunday was defined, in accordance with the principle expressed in 
Leviticus 23, 32, as from sunset on Saturday to sunset on Sunday eve- 
ning.*? By the eleventh century, however, Anglo-Saxon law defined the 
Sunday period as from the ninth hour of Saturday until dawn on Mon- 
day,** showing thus, apparently, the influence of the new dominical 
movement, perhaps also of the Sunday Epistle. 

In the Irish version of the Sunday Epistle, the Lord’s Day is declared 
to last “from vesper-time on Saturday to tierce on Monday,’’*® while in 
MS. Munich Latin 9550 the limits are “de hora nona sabbati usque ad 
horam primam secundae feriae,’”*° precisely the same as in redactions 
m1 and Iv of the Apocalypse of Paul. By hora nona sabbati, three o’clock 
Saturday afternoon is certainly meant. But what is hora prima of Mon- 
day? dawn? six o’clock, or some other hour? It is tempting to interpret 
hora prima as “prime,” the monastic office; this the Vercelli Poem 


® On the influence of the Sunday Epistle, see Levy, Der Sabbath in England, pp. 65-67. 

® Ibid., p. 66. Cf. Priebsch, M. L. Rev. 11, 138: “Und sie [the Sunday Epistle] lebt, zum 
Schutzbrief gegen Kugel, Krankheit und Kindsnite geworden, noch heutigen Tags.’’ For a 
Middle English example of the Schutsbrief, see Max Forster, “Ein Mittelenglischer Him- 
mels-Schutzbrief (ca. 1470),’’ published as the ninth of his Kleinere Mittelenglische Texte, 
in Anglia, xim, (1918), 217-219. For a popular account of this Schutsbrief, see R. Stiibe, 
“Der Himmelsbrief,” Westermanns Monatshefte, cxxim, (1917-1918) 699-702. 

“ M. L. R., a, 149-153. % See above, pp. 967-970. * See above, p. 968. 

#7 See Levy, Der Sabbath in England, pp. 57-58. 88 Jbid., p. 62. 

* J. G. O'Keeffe, “C4in Domnaig,” Eriu, 1, (1905), 194, no. 6, quoted by Priebsch, 
MLR, nm, 141. 

“ Hippolyte Delehaye, “Note sur la Légende de la Lettre du Christ Tombée du Ciel,” 
Bulletin, Académie Royale de Belgique, Classe des Lettres (1899) pp. 179-181. 
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may, perhaps, imply when the sinful soul informs its body that, at the 
first cock-crow, at the hour when holy men sing praises to the living 
God (lines 68-69), it must return whence it came. The clear indications 
of the late Old English laws,“' and the evidence of the Old English 
redactions of the Sunday Epistle, make it clear that, for Anglo-Saxon 
England at least, the limits of the Sunday period and of the Sunday 
Respite were from three o’clock on Saturday afternoon until dawn on 
Monday. It is significant that in that version of Pehtred’s homily of 
Nial’s vision and of the Sunday Epistle which appears in the Wulfstan 
collection,” the definition of the Sunday period is given at least ten times, 
as against the single occurrence in both the Munich Latin, and in the 
Irish version, and each time it is from three o’clock Saturday afternoon 
until dawn on Monday. The Sunday Respite has made its way into this 
redaction of the Sunday Epistle as one of the Benedictions of Sunday, 
and there, too, the def nition is given in Old English in exactly the same 
terms: 

And it is also known that in consideration of the sanctity and honor of the day 
all the inhabitants of hell enjoy rest, if they have ever received baptism, from 
the ninth hour (ontide) of Saturday until Monday’s dawn (lihtincge).“ 


It is clear, then, that the Sunday Respite and the Sunday Epistle have 
influenced each other; the Respite has added itself to the list of Benedic- 
tions of Sunday, and to the sanctions for the day, and the Letter has ex- 
tended and defined more precisely the limits of the Sunday period, and 
consequently, of the duration of the release of souls from hell-torments. 
We must, therefore, distinguish between the two forms of the Respite: 
the earlier, wherein the Respite is but annual for a single day and night, 
that is from sunset to sunset at Easter, and the later, wherein the 
Respite is weekly and is defined, probably under the influence of the 
Sunday Epistle, as extending from the ninth hour of Saturday to the 
first hour of Monday, which, for Anglo-Saxon England, meant dawn. 
This legend of the Respite united with two others: one, that the 
soul tarried after death for some time, partly immediately by the body, 
partly wandering about visiting the scenes of its past life, before it left 
for the Other-World,“ and the other, that at the hour of death the soul 


4! See above, note 20. 

“@ Homily xurv, Napier, Wulfstan, pp. 215-226; on Pehtred, see Priebsch, M.L.R., 0, 
149. ® Wulfstan, p. 211, 20-23. 

“ Batiouchkof, Romania, xx, 35-36. On this see Emil Freistedt, Alichrisiliche Totenge- 
dachinistage und ihre Besiehung sum Jenseits Glauben und Totenkultes der Antike, Litur- 
giegsechichtliche Quellen und Forschungen, xx1v, (Miinster in Wesft., 1928), pp. 52 ff., and 
16 ff. Miss Dudley, The Egyptian Elements in the Legend of the Body and Soul (Baltimore, 
1911), pp. 74 ff. 
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addressed its body. It is the interaction of these three upon each other 
that engendered our legend of the return of the soul to its body, at stated 
intervals, for a period of communion with the body, wherein the wicked 
soul cursed, and the righteous soul blessed, the body in which it had 
lived, and which, though now in decay, is awaiting the resurrection, when 
the two shall be united and undergo final judgement together on the 
Last Day.“ 

Let us return to an examination of the Old English texts illustrating 
the second tradition, that of a periodic return of the soul to the body. 
Three texts preserve this matter: the Vercelli-Exeter Poem, and the two 
new addresses. 

In the Vercelli poem, the sorrowful soul returns every seven nights 
(1.10) for three hundred years (1.12), but only during the night (1.66), 
as it must leave at cock-crow (1.68), when the holy men sing praises to 
the living God, to go back to the dwelling places of the ungodly, whence 
it came, and to which the body has destined it (1. 70).* The return is 
weekly, ymbe seofon niht, but the particular day of the week is not 
specified. The same expression occurs in Blickling Homily tv, as bishops 
and masspriests are instructed, if they will serve God aright, to minister 
daily to God’s people, and to sing mass at least once a week, embe seofon 
niht," for all Christian folk, that is, for all those who have ever been 
born since the beginning of the world, if it be God’s will that they should 
intercede for them. In this connection it is to be recalled that one of the 
reasons given by Our Lord for granting the Paschal Respite, is His 
recognition of the devotion of His servants on earth in offering the holy 
oblation for the living and the dead.** The return in the Vercelli poem 
is for one night at a time, since the soul must return in the early morning, 
and the impression is, the next morning. There is, furthermore, an end 
to this return: for only three hundred years does it take place, unless 
the end of the world shall have occurred before that time (ll. 12-14). 
The specific connection, then, with either Easter or Sunday, is gone, and 
all that is left is the legend of the return, once every seven nights, for a 
limited period. 

In Junius it is not stated when or how often the return of the soul to 
the body occurs. The indications given are the following: 


See above, pp. 965-966. 

* Dudley, op. cit., pp. 145-150, and J.£.G.P/:., vit, 251-253. 

“= Krapp, The Vercelli Book, pp. 54-59. 

? Richard Morris, The Blickling Homilies, E.E.T.S., tv (London, 1880) p. 45, 1. 31. 
The variant reading in MS. Junius 86, fol. 49r, is ymbe. vii. niht. 

48 James, A pocryphal New Testament, p. 548, and the passage quoted above, p. 968, from 
Redaction m in MS. Munich Latin 2625. 
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1. After this life the soul of every man must seek** its body again, and with 
these words it addresses it thus, and says... . 

2. I return to thee in order that I may curse thee and declare thy unfaithful- 
ness to thee. 

3. The righteous soul greets the body after it has been brought forth from it; 
it [the soul] seeks him again, and then says to it thus: 

4. I have come to thee that I may praise thee. 

5. For thy deeds I am in the kingdom of heaven. 

6. Wherefore, I shall come to thee frequently [gelomlice] with great faith. 


It might be possible to explain most of these details as having refer- 
ence to the experiences of the soul immediately after death, as it en- 
joys a period of limited freedom to go about where it will, to visit the 
scenes of its former life, and to tarry about its body, experiencing joy 
or sorrow, until it shall depart to the eternal habitation prepared for it. 
Against this is the general impression given by the piece that the soul 
has come from the Other-world to seek its body lying in the grave. Fur- 
thermore, the words, “I shall come to thee frequently [gelomlice]},” indi- 
cate a return at frequent intervals. The precise details as to the times 
and circumstances do not seem to have been a matter of interest to the 
Junius redactor, who has disregarded them. 

The preservation of the early tradition, that of the annual rather than 
of the weekly return of the soul to the body, is to be found in the Cam- 
bridge homily. There the association is with the Paschal Respite of the 
long Latin (Paris MS.) of the Apocalypse of Paul, rather than with the 
Sunday Respite of redactions m1 and 1v. In Cambridge the sanction for 
the return of the souls is clearly the Resurrection of Christ and not the 
high worth of Sunday. That this is not the invention of the Old English 
translator, but was given him in his source, is clear from the Latin quo- 
tation®® which he includes to flavor his sermon with: 


And they [i.e., the souls of the wicked] have then there no rest, by day or by 
night, except at the time of Our Lord’s resurrection, which we honor and hold 
in reverence each year [ymbe twelfmond]. That is Easter Day, according as the 
blessed Augustine, who wrote this gospel, declared concerning it through God’s 
grace. And he said this: ““Dominice resurrectionis mane,” inquit, “hora Dominus 
noster Iesus Cristus resurrexit a mortuis, ille omnes anime iustorum ueniut uisilare 
sepulchra sua.”’ The souls which are in torment have indeed no other rest except 
on the Lord’s resurrection. On the day when the Lord arose from the dead, then 
shall the soul of every man, both of the righteous and of the sinful, seek the 
burial place in which the body was laid.™ 


4° MS. gesecegan, but see note 20. 

5° Cambridge has preserved another sentence from the Latin original, and that from the 
address of the righteous soul to its body; see above, pp. 963, ll. 14-15. 

% MS. C. U. L. Ii. 1.33, p. 412, 1. 17-p. 413, 1. 5. 
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A notable feature of Cambridge is the order of the two addresses, that 
of the righteous soul being given first. This is contrary to the general 
tendency to throw the emphasis on the more lurid elements,” as we see, 
for instance, in the Vercelli poem and in Junius, where the episode of the 
sinful soul is given first. In the Exeter poem, in fact, the righteous soul 
disappears altogether, as in the Worcester and Oxford fragments, from 
which it is likewise missing. This order of Cambridge is also to be at- 
tributed to the Latin source, I believe, and not to the translator. The oc- 
casion for the introduction of the address legend is a consideration of 
the almost unmitigated torments of hell which await sinners, as the pre- 
ceding section of the homily enumerates the pains of hell and the persons 
who will find their dwelling in them. From this the redactor passes to 
show that these pains are unrelieved except for a Respite at the season of 
the Resurrection. The attention has been focused on the sinful and their 
fate, and had the matter been handled skilfully, the redactor would 
have given prominence to the words of the sinful soul to body. Instead, 
he relates his legend faithfully as it comes to him in his source, giving 
first the words of the righteous soul, and then those of the sinner. 

In Vercelli Homily rv, which belongs to the tradition of an address at 
the Last Judgement, this same order is shown as in Cambridge—the 
rightous soul first, and then the sinner. This can be accounted for, how- 
ever, as resulting from the inclusion of the address material in the Last 
Judgement, the locus classicus for which (St. Matthew 25. 31-46) rep- 
resents judgement as being passed first on the righteous and afterwards 
on the sinful. 

It must be remembered that one of the sources for the address legend 
is that scene in the long version of the Apocalypse of Paul, in which the 
apostle witnesses two deaths, those of a just man and of a sinner,® and 
this before he is shown the Other-world. Furthermore, in the Other- 
world itself, the apostle is taken to heaven before he sees hell. In the 
short redactions, however, the death-scenes are lifted out of their original 
context, and are reset as episodes in the vision of hell. The vision of 
heaven is dropped, thus effecting a complete change of perspective. At- 
tention is now centered on hell and on the fates of the souls after death. 
In redactions m1 and Iv it is while St. Paul is in the pit of hell, and 
after he has seen the torments of the damned, that the two souls ap- 
pear. Even then the account of the two deaths is reduced to the actual 
transit of the souls and to the reading of the lists of their deeds, as they 


® See below, pp. 975-976. § See below, p. 977. 

“ Richard Buchholz, “Die Fragmente der Redender Seele an den Leichnam in Zwei 
Handschriften zu Worcester und Oxford,’’ Erlanger Beiirdge sur Englischen Philologie, v1 
(Erlange, 1890). % James, Apocryphal New Testament, pp. 531-534. 
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are being ferried to the Other-World. Their order is reversed, as the 
sinner appears first, and then the righteous. This alteration Batiouchkof 
attributes to this change in milieu,* and to the manner of their introduc- 
tion. The sinful, of course, is to remain in hell, and it is fitting that a 
visit to hell should record the advent of wicked souls. If, however, 
the righteous are to be seen under these circumstances, it can only be 
in transit and from afar. 

Furthermore the abbreviated versions are much later than the long 
version. In all probability the Old English legend of the body and soul 
had already formed and crystallized before the formation of our abbre- 
viate redactions of the Apocalypse of Paul, It is the long rather than the 
short redaction, then, that was influential in this process. That this 
redaction was current in England, as late as the eleventh century, and 
certainly earlier, we know from its appearance in MS. Junius 85." It is 
my belief that at least three features of the long version of the A pocalypse 
of Paul have shaped our legend of a periodic return of the souls to their 
bodies each Easter, as in the Cambridge homily: (1) the granting of the 
Paschal Respite, (2) the two death scenes, and (3) the order of the two 
deaths: the righteous first and then the sinner. However, because of the 
development and wide spread of the abbreviated redactions of the 
A pocalyse of Paul, wherein this order is reversed and the Respite became 
dominical and sharply defined (perhaps under the influence of the Sun- 
day Epistle), it is quite probable that, in our legend, too, the periodic 
returns of the souls to their bodies became more frequent, and weekly 
instead of annual, and that the order of the addresses changed, with the 
greater emphasis falling on the sinful soul. 

There is a difference in the Old English texts between the first tradi- 
tion of the address, that of the separation of the soul from the body, 
and the second, of the periodic return of the soul to the body, in this re- 
spect: in the first, only the sinful soul is described as making an address, 
in the second both souls speak. As Miss Dudley has shown, the founda- 
tion®* of the legend is the theme of the separation of the soul from the 
body, and in the earliest form of the legend, Batiouchkof’s Nonatola 
Latin MS., both souls address their bodies, though in the later forms, 
Ad Frates in Eremo Sermo LXIX® and the two Old English visions, it is 
only the sinful soul. Evidently, as frequently happened, the emphasis 
shifted to the sinful soul, at the expense of the righteous, with the result 
that the latter was dropped out. In the Irish version a sense of sym- 
metry and contrast has, indeed, introduced the death of the righteous 


® Romania, xx, 23. 5? Folios 3r-11v. 
5 Egyptian Elements, p. 149. %® See above, pp. 965-966. 
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soul, but in briefest fashion. Furthermore, it is not the soul who speaks, 
but the escorting angels. 

In the legend of the return in the Old English poem, however, both 
souls speak. The Exeter text, it is true, contains only the address of the 
sinful soul. This ends with line 6 of folio 100r: the seventh line is blank, 
except that—terra, the remaining letters of the last word, modsnotterra, 
for which there was no room in line six, is run over at the end of line 7. 
With line 8 Deor’s Lament begins. So far as the Exeter scribe was con- 
cerned, as is clear from the manuscript, the text is to stand as complete. 
Something has happened to the address of the righteous soul. That it 
existed, we know from Vercelli. Either it was missing in the source from 
which Exeter was copied, or it was deleted by the Exeter scribe, who in 
this case must have exercised an editorship which was in line with the 
tendency generally observable of shifting the emphasis to the more lurid 
elements. We have seen this in the Apocalypse of Paul, in which, in the 
later versions, the balance was changed and heaven was dropped, with 
the whole focus centered on hell. So, too, in the first tradition of the ad- 
dress of the soul to the body, that at the separation at the hour of death, 
the address of the righteous soul seems to have disappeared. Evidently 
the same tendency must have operated likewise in the case of the Exeter 
poem. It is possible, of course, that it had already gone from the source 
of the Exeter text, either through design, and in this case would be the 
result of an editorship on the part of an earlier scribe, or through acci- 
dent. 

It is clear from a comparison with Vercelli that the last word of the ac- 
count of the sinful soul is missing in Exeter. The last sentence of the epi- 
sode of the sinful soul in the two manuscripts reads as follows: 


Vercelli: Pet meg eghwylcum 

men to gemynde, modsnotra gehwam.® 
Exeter: pet meg eghwylcum 

men to gemynde, modsnotterra.™ 


The second hemistich of the second line is in Exeter a D-type, in Vercelli 
and E-type. It is not at all impossible that Vercelli has the original read- 
ing. Modsnotra gehwam makes a good parallel to the eghwylcum men, and 
it gives this section of the poem a stronger ending than the tapering off 
of modsnotterra in Exeter. Modsnotterra looks like an effort to make the 


* Max Forster, I] Codice Vercellese (Rome, 1913) fol. 103r, ll. 19-20. Krapp, The Vercelli 
Book, p. 58, ll. 125-126. 

© R. W. Chambers, Max Forster and Robin Flower, The Exeter Book of Old English 
Poetry (London, 1934), folio 100r, ll. 6-7. This folio is reproduced likewise in W.S. Mackie, 
The Exeter Book, Part II, EETS, cxctv, (London, 1934) immediately after the preface. 
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most of modsnotra, so that it can do duty by itself as the second hemistich 
of the line. 

It is possible to advance the theory that the transcript from which the 
Exeter poem was copied was defective, and that a folio containing the 
text of the address of the good soul was missing from it before the Exeter 
copy was made. This would imply that, in the source of Exeter, the page 
with the address of the sinful soul ended with modsnotra, the next to 
the last word of this section as in Vercelli,” or modsnotterra, the last 
word as in Exeter,® but that with the loss of the next folio there was car- 
ried away, naturaliy, beside the address of the righteous soul, the gehwam 
which, as in Vercelli, ends this section setting forth the episode of the 
sinful soul. 

Though the absence of the gehwam in Exeter would in itself suggest 
that some lacuna occurred in the source of the Exeter poem, yet, since 
so short and simple a word is all that is missing, it is impossible to de- 
termine whether we are confronted with merely an accident to a manu- 
script or with editorial policy and a deliberate excision of material. That 
the address of the righteous soul is not an addition peculiar to Vercelli, 
in contrast to Exeter, which is without it, is shown, not only by its pres- 
ence in Vercelli, a manuscript contemporary with, if not slightly earlier 
than Exeter, but also by our Cambridge text, with its evidence from the 
Latin source, and perhaps also by Vercelli Homily tv, in which, as I show 
elsewhere,™ the righteous soul is given the prominence of first place. 

My belief is that Cambridge represents the earlier tradition, in spite 
of the fact that it is the latest of our texts—full twelfth century. Though 
a late copy, as certain errors make clear, it belongs to the early stage of 
our legend, since it does not show the later influences found in Junius 
and the Vercelli poem. The return in Cambridge is still Paschal, as in 
the earlier Apocalypse of Paul, and not dominical, as in the abbreviated 
versions, and this in spite of the increased importance of Sunday observ- 
ance as mirrored in the Sunday Epistle and in the change of the Paschal 
Respite to the Sunday Respite, which together effected a corresponding 
alteration in the address legend also, in representing the return to the 
body as hebdomedal instead of annual. The Vercelli poem, although rep- 
resenting the return as hebdomedal, fails to show the dominical associa- 
tion, since the Sunday sanction for the return of the soul is missing. 
We are informed simply that the soul must seek its body every seven 
nights. This is true of Junius, too, wherein all connection with any 
specific system of return is gone. The soul returns frequently [gelomlice], 

® Cf. Forster, I] Codice Vercellese, fol. 103r. 1. 19. 


%® The Exeter Book of Old English Poetry, fol. 100r. 1. 6. 
% See below, p. 980. 
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but whether yearly or weekly is not specified, nor is any sanction for the 
return given, either because of Easter, as in Cambridge, or because of 
the high worth of Sunday (plus the other sanctions, of course), as in the 
abbreviated redactions of the Apocalypse of Paul. Cambridge retains 
what I believe to be the original order of the addresses in the return 
legend—first the righteous, and then the sinner, as in the story of the 
two deaths in the full version of The Apocalypse of Paul. In Junius and 
the Vercelli poem, this order is reversed, perhaps under the influence of 
the abbreviated versions of the apocalypse. All three versions agree, 
however, in not having the later refinement of the precise definition of 
the period of Respite as from the ninth hour of Saturday to the first hour 
of Monday. In the Vercelli poem the period is apparently merely over 
night, while in Cambridge and Junius, no details are preserved of the 
duration of the return to the body. 

The third group of texts represents the time of the address as at the 
Last Judgement. This is a natural and inevitable development, particu- 
larly because of the great place the Doom held in Old English patristics. 
It is the great end of the world, the background against which all Chris- 
tian thought is to be projected, and from which human conduct receives 
its meaning.® No wonder the believer was always admonished to keep 
before him the Other-world and the Day of Judgement. 

It is only natural that, under the powerful orienting force of this idea, 
the setting of the address of the soul to its body should become affected. 
In the case of the Two Deaths, for instance, the theme of the Last 
Judgement managed to attract to itself, even though unskilfully included 
there, the story of the bringing forth of the soul and of the Three Utter- 
ances of the soul. Two of our address pieces are actually set at the Last 
Judgement: Assmann Homily xrv,*’ and Vercelli Homily 1v.** Between 
the two, however, there is a vast difference. In the Vercelli Homily the 
address material is reordered and worked into a new creation, so that 
an entirely novel presentation of the Judgement results from the process. 
The Assmann text, on the other hand, shows merely an arbitrary change 
of scene, with a minimum of art in the shift. The words are essentially 
those of Junius, though, as may be seen by a comparison of the two, 
very much reduced and formalized. The homily itself is a rambling sort 
of compilation, with an assortment of themes, most of them treated 
elsewhere in much fuller form. The last episode, that of the locking of 


® F. C. Burkitt, Jewish and Christian A pocalypses, The Sweich Lectures, 1913 (London, 
1914) p. 1, has beautifully illustrated the place of the Last Judgement from the decoration 
of the Sistine Chapel. ® See Willard, Two Apocrypha, pp. 38, 69-74. 

*? Assmann, Homilien und Heiligenleben, pp. 164 ff. 

8 Forster, Die V ercelli-Homilien, pp. 72 fi. 
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the gates of hell and the hurling of the key into hell,® appears in Vercelli 
Homily xv,” and in one of the marginal texts of MS. 41 of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge.” The preceding episode is a fragment of 
the Ego te O homo, which occurs in Old English” in fuller form in the 
Christ m1,” Vercelli Homily vim,” MS. Hatton 114,% and the same mar- 
ginal homily in MS. CCCC 41,” and so it goes. Each episode is somewhat 
shortened, and this is true of the address material. It too is reduced, 
and everything is dropped which is inappropriate to the scene of the 
Last Judgement. In Assmann, then, we have the mere introduction, by 
way of exemplum, of the address material made to do duty in a new 
milieu. 

In Vercelli Homily rv the judgement is led up to by means of an ex- 
tended meditation on man’s state in this world, and the insignificance 
of what he may endure here in contrast to that in the next world. The 
state of man is serious as his soul stands in the presence of God before 
the throne of judgement on the Last Day. God has given us understand- 
ing and knowledge and will. We can, if we will, lay up for ourselves at 
that day eternal life by means of our penitence and alms. The homily 
then breaks out into an eloquent depiction of the scene of the judgement, 
as all creation is gathered before God the Judge. The hosts of heaven 
and of hell are likewise present, that they may hear the acknowledge- 
ment of the soul, how it will answer the accusations made against it at 
the assize, and how it will be judged according to its works. The Judge 
dramatically commands that the angels receive the righteous soul.” In 
the Vercelli Homily the angels declare that they behold the mansion 
prepared for it in the glory of the kingdom of Heaven, and that they 
will lead the soul to him [i.e., the body] whom it had loved before. 
Thereupon the soul exclaims in affection over its body, “‘I behold where 


6 Assmann, p. 169. 7 Férster, Der Vercelli-Codex cxvu, p. 128. 

™ P. 301; see Wiliam H. Hulme, “The Old English Gospel of Nicodemus,” Mod. Phil., 
1, 1904-1905, 610-614. 

™ For the Latin, see Pair. Lat. xxxtx, col. 2207. 

7 LI. 1379 ff; for the sources, see A. S. Cook, The Christ of Cynewulf, pp. 208-210. 

4 Forster, Die Vercelli-Homilien, pp. 153 ff., and Rudolph Willard, “Vercelli Homily 
VIII and the Christ,”” PMLA, xim (1927), 314 ff. 

% Fol. 109v ff. This homily I am preparing for publication. 

% Pp. 299 ff.; see Hulme, op. cit. 

7 As the angels receive the soul, they praise it in almost the identical words of the re- 
ceiving angels in the Junius version of the Three Utterances. Vercelli reads: Eadigu eart 
Su, sawl, fordan pu name on pe gode eardunge, Forster, V ercelli-Homilien, p. 84, ll. 135-136; 
Junius reads: Beatus quem elegisti: replebimur [Psalms 64 (65), 5-6]. Hie cwedaB, ‘Eadig 
cart Su, sawl: Su name gode eardunge in Sinum huse, and we nu gefyllad mid gode Sin huse 

...’; Willard, Two Apocrypha, p. 55 [Jm]. Junius would support the reading of Vercelli 
against that of Q; see Férster, Die Vercelli-Homilien, p. 84, note 73. 
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my body stands in the midst of this throng. Let me come to him. Be he 
never food for worms; may he never become vile putrefaction.” The 
righteous soul bids the body rejoice in the Lord, praises the body for 
the performance of God’s will while it was on earth, and then turns to 
the Lord and pleads with Him, reviewing the good deeds, virtues, and 
denials of the body during their life on earth. 

As the soul pleads, the body begins to change hue, and to become in- 
creasingly more beautiful and glorious. The Judge beholds this, and re- 
marks on this alteration as proof of the truth of the soul’s declaration, 
and He then commands that the soul go back into its body to enjoy 
the rest eternal which they have both earned together. The body, after 
reunion with the soul, gains powers of speech for the first time since 
death, and the soul and body speak together as one individual, praising 
and glorifying God. In conclusion, the Judge passes final judgement on 
the complete man, body and soul together, in the Venite benedicti patris 
mei. 

In the parallel episode, the wicked souls stand in fear and trembling, 
weeping and sighing as they come to judgement. The Judge in anger 
demands, ‘“What do ye expect, that ye do not do your [good] works?”’’® 
The souls here stand abashed, because they had not wished to do any 
good deeds. A certain soul calls out to its body, and rebukes it, and re- 
proaches it in a speech containing the true matter of the address of a 
wicked soul to its body.” The soul then turns to address death, re- 
proaching it for having permitted its body to live so long and to attain 
so great damnation for them both. In a long speech addressed partly 
to death and partly to the body, the soul vituperatively enumerates the 
sins and iniquities of the body. The body stands silent, and undergoes 
a visible transformation from bad to worse parallel to that growth in 
beauty observed in the righteous soul. Then a devil cries out, claiming 
the soul in a manner similar to that in Vercelli Homily x,*° Wulfstan 
Homily xurx,* and in the bringing forth of the soul in the group rep- 
resented by Ad Fratres in Eremo Sermo LXIX.™ The devil pleads with 
the Judge not to deprive him of that which is his own, and to give him 
the soul. At length is heard the voice of the Judge, commanding the 


%8 This is reminiscent of the judgement of the sinful soul in the Apocalypse of Paul, in 
which the Judge greets the sinful soul thus: “Where is thy fruit which thou hast yielded, 
worthy of those good things which thou hast received?,” A pocryphal New Testament, p. 
533 


™ It is akin to the farewell to the body in the legend of the bringing forth of the soul, 
especially to that in the Irish version in Atkinson, Passions and Homilies from Leabhar 
Breac, pp. 509-514. 

® Folio 66v and 67r. ® Napier, Wulfstan, p. 254. ® See above, p. 960. 
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soul to return to its house, that is, to the body, and with the pronounce- 
ment of the Descedite maledicti, the scene is concluded. 

This is, so far as I know, the most fully developed description of the 
actual judgement of the soul at the Last Day that we have in Old Eng- 
lish. In the Christ there is a highly elaborated account of the prepara- 
tions for the judgement, with the description of the end of the world 
and the gathering of the participants for the Great Assize. As in Vercelli 
Homily vit, the central feature is the Ego te O homo,® the stirring re- 
buke of Our Lord to the sinners, as He reviews His mercies to man, 
and man’s indifference and ingratitude. The point of view, however, is 
that of the Judge, once despised and rejected of sinners. We stand with 
Him, and look upon the great assembly after the separation has taken 
place, and as all await the final decree. In Vercelli Homily 1v the center 
of interest is not the Judge but the judged, the individual soul standing 
before Him and giving an account of his deeds. In this respect the Ver- 
celli Homily is unique. The action is more internal, more psychological, 
than in the Christ and Vercelli Homily vit. It is on the joy or agony of 
the soul that the attention of the hearer or reader is centered, and the 
reunion of soul and body is depicted in moving fashion. But the judge- 
ment is self-judgement. Et se ipsam iudicavit, declares Redaction rv of the 
Apocalypse of Paul in another scene.™ The words of the Judge, further- 
more, are, as in the Apocalypse of Paul, merely sentences of acceptance 
or of condemnation, as He has listened, here to the confessions of the 
souls, in the apocalypse to the testimony of the guardian angel and the 
spirit of the man.™ 

The address of the soul to the body is, in whatever setting, an exter- 
nalizing process, as the workings of the conscience guide the meditations 
and exclamations of the soul, and is, in short, the self-judgement of the 
soul. It belongs properly to the scene of death as the individual judge- 
ment is made and the destiny of the soul decided at this momentous hour. 
Its transference to a later moment, to the Paschal or dominical return 
of the soul to visit the body, is an elaboration and an extension through 
time of this joy or misery of the soul at death, and is a sample of his 
eternal state. Set in the Last Judgement, however, it makes a very 
moving account, which, nevertheless, if taken literally, is not without 
absurdity. As in the case of other dramatizations of the process of de- 
termining the destiny of souls, such as psychostasis, the fight of devils 
and angels for the soul, the reading of the books of deeds, the confront- 
ing of the accuser and the defence of the soul, if this must be done for 


See above, p. 980. *% Brandes, Visio S. Pauli, p. 78, 1. 19. 
% James, A pocryphal New Testament, pp. 532-534. 
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each soul individually, the process becomes endless and confusing. This 
unsatisfactory state arose naturally enough from the conflict between 
the two different beliefs current with regard to the judgement of souls: 
(1) that of an individual judgement at the moment of death, as the soul 
leaves its body, and (2) that of a general judgement of all souls at the 
great assize on the Last Day. Implicit in this latter is the belief in the 
suspension of souls in an intermediate state, as they await their doom. 
It is the transfer of elements essentially appropriate to the first, that at 
the hour of death, by way of the legend of the periodic return of souls 
to their bodies for brief intervals, to the other, the Last, Judgement, that 
raises this difficulty. All these devices for ascertaining the future state 
of the soul originated in various efforts to externalize the belief concern- 
ing the fate of souls at death, and in different degrees of orthodoxy, and 
they formed a sort of treasury of beliefs concerning the judgement of 
souls, less in official dogma than in popular theology, upon which homi- 
lists could draw for illustrative material whereby to add vividness to 
their sermons. The Anglo-Saxon hearer of Vercelli Homily rv listened 
to what, in spite of its difficulties, is perhaps the most moving presenta- 
tion of the Last Judgement, and the most effective address of the soul 
to its body, in Old English Literature. 
RUDOLPH WILLARD 


Yale University 
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LX 
THE DATE OF THE ENEAS 


O definite agreement concerning the probable date of the Eneas 

exists in the studies devoted to this medieval romance. Its editor, 
M. Salverda de Grave, originally placed the Eneas at about 1150,' M. 
Faral believes it was composed about 1160,? and one of its most recent 
critics, Mr. F. Guyer, considers it somewhat anterior to the year 1174.' 
The last date can hardly be accepted, however, since the major part of 
Heinrich von Veldeke’s translation of the Eneas into German was com- 
pleted by 1175,‘ and it seems reasonable to assume that the poem’s dis- 
semination and translation would require more than one year. 

The Brut provides a tangible basis for comparison, since the date usu- 
ally assigned it (1155) is one of the least disputed in twelfth-century 
French literature.5 I hope to show that the Eneas is probably anterior 
to the poem of Wace and that, if either poem is indebted to the other, 
it is the Brut which borrowed. M. Hoepffner, however, has recently at- 
tempted to establish the dependence of the Eneas upon the Brut;* if his 
conclusions be valid, then 1155 must be considered the terminus a quo 
rather than the terminus ad quem of the anonymous poem. M. Hoepffner 
believes that the author of the Eneas is indebted to the author of the 
Brut for some points in the adventures of A’neas and for certain literary 
themes;’ and he bases his opinions upon what he considers parallel pas- 
sages. An examination of these passages, however, has convinced me 
that some of them derive from Vergil’s Zeid, that in some the similar- 
ity to lines in the Bru¢ has been exaggerated, and that in some the di- 
rection of influence may, with equal plausibility, be reversed. 

M. Hoepffner’s first observation is that both Wace and the author of 
the Eneas avoid the “in medias res’”’ beginning of the Zineid by giving 
a brief summary of the adventures of A/neas subsequent to the fall of 
Troy and previous to the storm off the shore of Carthage.*® 

1 Eneas, Bibliotheca normannica, rv (1891), Intr., p. xxiv. 

® Recherches sur les sources latines des contes et romans courtois du moyen age (Paris, 1913), 

. 410. 
' * “Chronology of Earliest French Romances,” Mod. Phil. xxv1 (1929), p. 277. 

* Van Dam, J., Zur vorgeschichte des hifischen Epos (Bonn and Leipzig, 1923), p. 124. 

5 This is the date given in line 15299 of the poem. See le Roman de Brut, ed. Leroux de 
Lincy (Rouen, 1836-38). 

$ “I? ‘Eneas’ et Wace,”’ Archioum romanicum, xv, 2 (1931), p. 248-269; xv1, 1 (1932), 
162-166. 7 Op. cit., xv, 249. 

5 The passages cited in this paper are taken from the Brut edited by Leroux de Lincy and 
the Eneas edited by Salverda de Grave for “Les Classiques francais du moyen Age’’ (44, 
62), 1 (1925), 1 (1929). 
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Qant Griu orent Troie conquise Quant Menelaus ot Troie asise, 


Et escillié tot le pais onc n’en torna tresqu’il l’ot prise, 
Por la venjance de Paris gasta la terre et tot lo regne 
Qui de Gresse ravi Hélaine, por la vanjance de sa fenne. 
eas ' Dont Enéas, a quelque paine 
or, [—  Delagrantociseescapa (Brut 10-15) (Eneas 1-4) 
M. 


According to M. Hoepffner, Wace suggested this beginning to the author 
of the Eneas because the latter takes up the action at exactly the same 
point and because the construction and movement of the lines are 
alike.® But these passages present no verbal similarities except the 
names necessitated by the story. The beginning of the wanderings of 
#neas coincides with the fall of Troy so that an allusion to the destruc- 
tion of the city furnishes the logical starting point for an author not 


nt 


o = 
—> — 
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a accepting the “in medias res” beginning of Vergil, a beginning which 
‘a both authors—Wace probably for brevity, the other for clarity—were 
a apparently trying to avoid. It is noteworthy, too, that the lines of the 
+. Brué are more specific than those of the Eneas; if the author of the latter 
‘is were inspired by Wace, it is unlikely that he would have substituted 
a general references for the more specific ones of his model. 


With regard to the flight of Aineas, M. Hoepffner maintains'® that 
a lines 19-20 of the Brut, “‘que de prochains, que de maisnies, que d’avoir,”’ 
gave rise to the following lines of the Eneas: 


we 
< © 
iad 





S- tote sa gent fist asenbler 
1e et ses tresors an fist porter; 
r- grant avoir et grant manantises 


et granz richeces an a prises (Eneas 49-52) 


Possibly the resemblance here is close enough to suggest a direct bor- 


of 4} rowing by one of the authors. Should one consider the passage in the 
1g > £neas an amplification of the lines in the Brut or do the latter constitute 
of [| @ asummary of the passage in the Eneas? 


ry Both poets neglect to relate the circumstances attendant upon the 
= disappearance of Creusa. Vergil undoubtedly elaborated these circum- 
), 4 stances because he wished to justify in the minds of his contemporaries 
4 the subsequent conduct of his hero. One could hardly exalt as the founder 
: % of the great Roman nation a man who had carelessly and thoughtlessly 
'@ become separated from his wife. The medieval writer had no such scru- 
* piles. Both the Brut and the Eneas state the situation baldly: 
), | En la grant presse le (sic) perdi qu’en la presse la deperdi; 

= (Brut 88) (Eneas 1183) 











1 Tbid., pp. 250-251. 





* Ibid., pp. 249-250. 
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M. Hoepffner asks if it is chance which led the poets to use such similar 
terms." Given the same situation, it is difficult to see how they could 
have described it otherwise. 

Again, M. Hoepffner finds” in the Brut a parallel for the description 
in the Eneas of the Trojans’ long sea-voyage: 


Par mer folia longement; Puis avons molt sofert ahanz 

Maint grant peril, maint grant tour- par plusors mers plus de set anz; 
ment granz tormentes et granz orages 

Et maint travail li estut traire nos ont botez a mainz rivages; 

Aprés lonc tans vint en Ytaire;. . . le mont avons avironé, 

Enéas ot mult travillié el Teivre somes arivé; 

Molt ot siglé et molt nagié, 


Mainte grant mer a trespassée 

Et mainte terre avironée. 

En Itaire est venus a rive... 

La ot li Toinres en mer chiet, (Brut 21-35) (Eneas 3187-3192) 


Since there are no unusual verbal similarities in these passages, it seems 
more logical to believe that this description of the Eneas had its source 
not only in the seventh book of the 4:neid but in its famous first lines" 
which our author’s method of beginning his poem had naturally led him 
to omit. M. Hoepffner believes that reference to the Tiber by both poets 
is especially significant and, in support of his conclusion, states that the 
Tiber does not appear in Vergil.'* The passage quoted above from the 
Eneas is part of the speech of Ilioneus to King Latinus. The first lines, 
it is true, do not occur at this point in the seventh book of the Zineid but 
the French poet paraphrased and transposed them from the opening lines 
of Vergil. While the Tiber is not mentioned at the beginning of the 
Zneid, it is referred to in the seventh book and precisely in the speech 
of Ilioneus which at this point served as a general model for the author 
of the Eneas. Furthermore, M. Hoepffner has omitted in the passage 
cited from Wace a line which modifies the meaning in the last verse of 
the citation and minimizes the possibility of its having given rise to the 
reference to the Tiber in the Eneas. The complete passage reads thus: 


En Itaire est venus a rive 

En une terre plentéive 

La od li Toinres en mer ciet, 

Bien prés d’iloc i Rome siet. (Brut 33-36) 


1 Tbid., p. 251, note 1. 3 Tbid., p. 252. 

3 Aneid, vit, 228; 1, 1-3, 5. M Op. cit., xv, 252, note 4. 

1% Aineid, vil, 241-242: huc repetit iussisque ingentibus urget Apollo Tyrrhenum ad 
Thybrim et fontis vada sacra Numici. 
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M. Hoepffner sees further traces of the influence of Wace in the de- 
scriptions so characteristic of the Eneas. Let us consider, for example, 
his analysis of the storm at sea with which Vergil began his narrative. 
Although our critic admits that the author of the Eneas followed his 
classical model, he maintains that there are certain features in the 
copy not to be found in the Latin source but rather in Wace’s descrip- 
tion of a tempest. It should be noted that this description of a tempest 
occurs at a point in the Bru (1. 2529 f.) not concerned with AZneas but 
with Gurlac, King of Denmark. These are the passages to which 
Hoepffner calls attention :"” 


(a) the ships tossed about by the waves: 
Nef commencent 4 périllier, les nes comancent a vaucrer, 
(Brut 2529) (Eneas 190) 


The two similar words here are common enough to be found anywhere. 
The descriptive verbs (and it is here that one would expect to find a 
striking similarity if Hoepffner’s hypothesis were correct) express en- 
tirely different actions. 


(b) a detailed enumeration of the damage suffered by the ships: 


..- Bort et kiévilles a froissier, ronpent lor cordes, chieent voilles, 
Rompent closture et bort froissent, brisent et mast et gouvernafl; 
Voiles dépiécent et mas‘ croissent. (Brut 2530-2532) (Eneas 202-203) 


The lines of the Eneas seem to resemble those of Wace, but if the lines 
which immediately precede these had been cited, it would have been 
observed that the source of the passage need not be sought outside of 
Vergil. Compare: 


insequitur clamorque virum stridorque rudentum. 
eripiunt subito nubes caelumque diemque 
Teucrorum ex oculis; ponto nox incubat atra 
praesentemque viris intentant omnia mortem (neid 1, 87-89, 91) 
et ciel et mer lor promet mort; 
ne voient lune ne estoilles, 
ronpent lor cordes, chieent voilles, 
brisent et mast et gouvernail; (Eneas 200-203) 


The comparison of these lines from the Eneas with those of Vergil shows 
at once that their author is reproducing, in reverse order, the descrip- 
tion of his classical source. Similarly, if M. Hoepffner had cited the 
companion verse to line 249 of the Eneas, he could hardly have main- 


8 Op. cit., xv, 260. 7 Tbid., pp. 261-262. 
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tained that the latter owed something to line 2531 of the Brus—Rompent 
closture et bort froissent—since our author is here, as previously, giving 


a literal translation of the Zneid: 


.. . laxis laterum compagibus omnes 
accipiunt inimicum imbrem rimisque fatiscunt. (Aneid 1, 122-123) 


ronpent chevilles et clotures, 
Veve i antre par les jointures, (Emeas 249-250) 


(c) the fear of the sailors: 
Nus n’i osoit lever la teste. . . Ne eschipre ne esturman 


N’i a si hardi, n’ait paor. de son droit cors nen ert certan... 
an avanture ont mis lor vie. 


(Brut 2533, 2539) (Eneas 205-209) 





The verbal parallels are not close enough here to establish a relationship 


between these passages.'® 
(d) the scattering of the fleet: 
Les nés furent tost départies, par cele mer les esparpaille, 
Et en pluisors téres fuies. (Brut 2535-2536) (Eneas 259) 


Here the following line of Vergil—and not Wace—is evidently the source 
of our poet’s inspiration: 
disiectam Aeneae toto videt aequore classem (@nmeid 1, 128) 


een eye 


(e) the precise duration of the tempest: 





ee 
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Cinc jors ont issi enduré Ansi ont I|’i fuitis de Troie 
Al fort vent et al gros oré; sofert trois jors, qu’il n’orent joie; 
(Brut 2537-2538) (Eneas 263-264) 


Vergil, it is true, does not refer to the precise duration of the tempest. 
Nevertheless it hardly seems necessary te point out that the number of 
days differs in the two passages cited above and to suggest that the use 
of determinate numbers (if it needs comment here) is a stylistic device 
handed down to the early romances from the old epics.” 
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18 Hoepfiner believes that the phrase, “lever la teste,”’ may have suggested to the author 
of the Eneas line 270: Dont leva Eneas la teste. Although Hoepfiner does not refer to it, in 
each case “tempeste”’ rhymes with “teste.”’ Since the context differs in these passages, the 
phrase may equally well have been suggested to the author of the Eneas by Vergil who thus E 
describes Neptune’s action during the tempest: 4 

... et alto 3 
prospiciens summa placidum caput extulit unda. neid 1, 126-127 

19 Biller, G., Etude sur le style des premiers romans francais en vers (Gdteborg, 1916), p. 

91. 
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Hoepfiner does not limit the influence of Wace on the Eneas to 
the Brut. He goes so far as to see in Wace’s poem in honor of the Virgin 
a possible source for part of the description of the tempest.”° It will be 
noted that the lines quoted from the Eneas are not consecutive; more- 
over, certain lines in the ineid™ offer a more plausible model for this 
passage in the Eneas than the lines cited from la Vie de la Vierge. 

According to M. Hoepffner,™ the description of the hunt of Ascanius 
resembles that of the hunt of Brutus because the action pictured in the 
two poems is the same. That both young men take their stand near a 
tree while the father in one case and an attendant in the other send the 
prey towards them might easily be fortuitous, especially since the two 
passages present no striking verbal similarities: 


Li péres al fil les acainst anprés un bien grant fust se traist 
Et li fils 4 un fus s’estrainst et uns damoisels !’i atraist. 
(Brut 141-142) (Eneas 3595-3596) 
A un cerf traist qu’il avisa; et il visa toz tens al grant, . . . 
il traist a lui... 
(Brut 143) (Eneas 3598-3600) 


The poet could hardly have described the action differently and, ac- 
cordingly, the style here should probably be attributed to the similarity 
of hunting scenes in general rather than to the direct influence of one 
poet upon the other. 

The critic’s suggestion that our author’s description of Carthage is 


* Mut fu la mer tote esméue. comeiie est la mers formant; (194) 
Li venz vint a la nef devant Li vanz aquialt les autres nes; (257) 
Rompent cordes, li trés lor faut ronpent lor cordes, chieent voilles, (202) 
Li plus sage po i saveient il ne sevent quel part iltornent, (207) 
Li tens cessa, li vens chal, li vanz failli, del tot cessa, (266) 
(Wace, la Vie de la Vierge, (Eneas, 194 f). 


Tours, 1859, pp. 4-5, 8). 
| Compare the lines already quoted from the Aeneid (1, 87-89, 91) in connection with 
point (b). Additional details were available for our author in the lines with which Vergil 


continues his description: (Zeneid 1, 84 f.) 
incubuere mari totumque a sedibus imis ( 84) 
. .. Aquilone procella (102) 
velum adversa ferit . . . (103) 
tris Notus abreptas in saxa latentia torquet (108) 
... tris Eurus ab alto (110) 
in brevia et syrtis urget (111) 
™ Op. cit., xv, 262 
® Ibid., pp. 263-264. 
Charlion dejoste Usques siet, Sa cité avoit non Cartage, 


Un flum qui en Saverne ciet. en Libe sist sor le rivage. 
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based upon the plan adopted by Wace in his description of Carlion does 
not seem tenable. The description in the Emeas is distinguished by a 
profusion of exotic detail unknown either to Wace or Vergil while the 
basic elements which M. Hoepffner maintains derive from Wace—(1) 
general description of the city and the means of access, (2) the principal 
monuments, (3) the inhabitants and their activities—are common to al! 
three authors. Furthermore, the description in the Eneas of the activities 
of the inhabitants precedes the description of the monuments, as in Ver- 
gil—the reverse of the order adopted by Wace. One may question 
whether Wace really describes the activities of the inhabitants since he 
simply refers in speaking of the churches to their rich clergy and to the 
canons who were sufficiently versed in astronomy to aid Arthur with 
their predictions. 

Perhaps M. Hoepffner’s most interesting suggestion™ is that the au- 
thor’s idea for AZneas’ island combat was inspired by Wace’s description 
of a similar combat of Arthur. M. Hoepffner says, for example, that the 
conditions are the same: 


Al roi Artur a fors mandé et manda li qu’a l’uisme jor, 

Que il dui en lille venissent, en un isle desoz la tor, 

Et cors 4 cors si combatissent. . fust la bataille par aus dos... 

Et cil d’aus qui l’autre ociroit et qui veintra tot ait an fin. 

Et qui vif vaincre le poroit, 

La tére tote quite éust (Brut 10259-10264) (Eneas 7837-7841) 


and that the reasoning of the two heroes is similar: 


Mius velt son cors metre en péril an aventure me metrai: 
Et en abandon de morir mialz voil an bataille morir 
Que plainement Paris guerpir. que vis recroire ne foir. 
(Brué 10255-10257) (Eneas 9666-9668) 


It must be noted, however, that almost two thousand lines elapse be- 
tween these two passages of the Eneas, that the first passage records 
an allusion to an island combat of A‘neas, a combat to which the author 





Cil qui d’autre terre venoient La mer !’i bat d’une partie, 
Par cel eve venir pooient: ja par de la n’iert asailie; 
De l’une part ert li riviére, de l’autre part sunt li viver 
De l’autre li forés pléniére. et li marais grant et plener 
Plenté i avoit de pisson, (Eneas 407-412) 
Et grant plente de venisson. (Brut 10467-10474) 
Corripuere viam interea, qua semita monstrat. 
iamque ascendebant collem, qui plurimus urbi 
imminet adversasque aspectat desuper arces. (2neid, 1, 418-420) 


* Op. cit., XV, pp. 266-267.. 
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never again refers, while the second passage is concerned with the actual 
combat between Turnus and Aineas, a combat which took place outside 
Laurentum (1.9672 f.). Consequently, with the disappearance of the 
island in the second passage the basis of comparison between these com- 
bats is withdrawn and any inferences regarding the similarity in the 
passages themselves may be disregarded. If the second passage quoted 
above concerning the actual combat owed something to the lines cited 
from the island combat in the Brut, if the author, at this point, were 
deriving his inspiration from Wace, then it is improbable that, with the 
text of Wace at hand, he would not have recalled the location originally 
designated for the combat between his heroes. Since he failed here to 
develop his original plan, the natural inference is that the author of the 
Eneas did not have recourse to the Brut. There still remains the early 
allusion to an island combat. M. Hoepffner mentions the island combats 
already made famous by Geoffrey and the Tristan legend.* Since it 
seems unlikely, in view of the contradiction in the Emeas, that the author 
could have been inspired by Wace, it is possible that the allusion in the 
Eneas is reminiscent of the combat in the Historia or the Tristan story. 

It is true that in the Aneid the land offered to Aineas by Latinus is an 
inhabited land, while the author of the Eneas seems to have deliberately 
departed from his model to describe a country rich in natural resources 
as yet uncultivated. M. Hoepffner finds the source for this deviation 
from Vergil in the arrival of Pantaloim in Ireland;” he says: “tous les 
éléments de l’énumération de Wace reparaissent dans |’Eneas, enrichis 
et modifiés. Les ‘bois’ sont devenus des ‘foréts grandes et giboyeuses,’ 
les ‘eaux’ des ‘riviéres,’ les ‘montagnes’ des ‘céteaux de vignes’; aux 
‘plaines’ sont substituées des ‘prairies’.”” In other words, the original, if 
such it be, has so been changed that none of it remains, and one is jus- 
tified in questioning whether the author of the Eneas really was ac- 
quainted with the work of Wace. 

On two occasions*”? M. Hoepfiner compares passages where similarity 
in rhyme apparently establishes a parallelism. The first of these passages 
is concerned with the account of Aineas’ arrival in Lombardy which is 


% Ibid.-Historia, ch. 155; Tristan of Thomas (ed. Bédier), 1, 199-207. 

% Op. cit., xvi, 163-165. Eneas 6573 f., Brut 3357 f. The rhyme riviere: pleniere in the 
Eneas has no counterpart in this particular passage of the Brut posited as the source of the 
Eneas. Hoepfiner suggests (ibid., p. 165, note 1) that its presence here recalls Wace’s use 
of the same rhyme in his description of Carlion (Il. 10471-72) and in his account of the 
establishment of the Bretons in Armorica (Il. 6052-53). It is difficult to accept one passage 
as the general source for the Eneas when recourse must be had to other passages in the 
Brut for specific detail. 

" Op. cit., xvt, 162 and xv, 258.—In the second case (Brut 4411-4412, Eneas 4645- 
4646) the rhyme gloire : victoire occurs in lines where the context is not similar. 
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compared to Brutus’ arrival in his promised land, Britain: 
Et de la terre s’esloigniérent. Eneas torne du rivage, 
Tant al solel. tant as estoiles, en haute mer s’enpaint a naje; 
Tant as avirons, tant as voiles il traient sus singles et voilez, 
A Totenois en Destremue si laissent corre aus estoilles. 
Est tote la flote venus; Et nuit et jor ont tant coru, 
Ce est l’isle dont la deuesse en Lombardie sont venu: 
Lor fist en songe la promesse. ce est la terre et le pais 
que Jupiter lor ot promis. 
(Brut 1050-1056) (Eneas 3021-3028) 


In each case, it is true, the words “voiles” and “estoiles’”’ terminate a 
line, but it should be noted that the lines differ in context. Besides, it is 
very doubtful whether the original text of the Eneas included the pas- 
sage extending from |. 3021 to 1. 3105 for it is absent from the two 
manuscripts which probably represent the best and oldest textual tradi- 
tion.** M. Salverda de Grave believes* that this whole passage may be 
a later interpolation designed to make the resemblance between the 
Eneas and its classical model more apparent at this particular point. 
The opening lines of the passage certainly bear a closer resemblance to 
the beginning of the seventh book of the 4neid than to the Brut.*° In 
any case, one cannot base definitive conclusions upon a passage which 
does not indisputably represent the best manuscript tradition. 

On the other hand, M. Hoepffner cites** another passage from the 
Eneas which undoubtedly recalls the Brut and for which the Z£neid pro- 
vides no parallel: 


Quant voit le rois que ne li valt, Quant Turnus voit que rien ne valt, 
Qu’il nes pot prandre par assalt, he nes pot prendre par asalt . . 
Ne p21 nul engien que il face, O ce ne repot il rien faire, 
Trait soi en sus... il fet sa gent an sus retraire. 
(Brut 337-340) Eneas 5343-5344; 5355-5356) 


The similarity in the context of the first two lines is corroborated by the 
simiarity in rhyme. The effectiveness of this parallelism is lessened, 
however, when one observes that the four lines in the Emneas are not 
consecutive and that the action in the Brut has nothing whatever to do 
wit: the adventures of A’neas; the verbal resemblance may simply be 
fortuit..:s. Indeed, it is difficult to concede that the existence of several 
pairs of parallel rhymes in two poems respectively 10,156 and 15,300 
lines long shold be attributed to the dependence of one author on the 
other rather than to chance. 


%8 Eneas (edition for “Les Classiques francais du moyen Age’’), m, 162. 
% Tbid., , vii, xiii. %® Aneid, vu, 6-9, 144-145. 1 Op. cit., xv, 266. 
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Even if one admitted that these rhymes might be indicative of some 
relationship between the poems, that admission would not establish the 
priority of either work. While the absence of pertinent documents pre- 
vents one from formulating any definitive conclusion regarding the date 
of the Eneas, certain considerations, as I have suggested above, point 
to 1155 as the terminus ad quem rather than the terminus a quo of this 
poem and make it likely that, if either author were the debtor in the 
few similar passages that may be posited, that debtor is Wace rather 
than the author of the Eneas. 

Wace devotes about twenty-five lines (10-35) to the adventures of 
Eneas that preceded his arrival in Italy and about forty-five lines (36- 
80) to those that followed. The story of Dido is not mentioned, but a 
great amount of space—considering the brevity of Wace’s whole account 
of Zneas—is given to the story of Lavinia, Aneas, and Turnus. 

The 4neid, of course, ended with the death of Turnus. It was the 
author of the Eneas who amplified the account of Vergil, who seized 
upon the love element latent in the seventh book of the Zneid and made 
of it an interesting romance, terminated by the marriage and coronation 
of the hero and heroine. And, as M. Hoepffner admits,” this was a natu- 
ral ending for a romance, an ending for which its author had no need to 
resort to Wace. True, but where did Wace get his idea for elaborating 
on Vergil? Not from his predecessors in the field of history. Both the 
Historia Brittonum and Geoffrey of Monmouth, Wace’s immediate 
source, limit their summary of the last six books of the Zneid to a sen- 
tence or two. Why would Wace have enlarged upon this particular 
situation if he had not known that his readers were already familiar 
with a more fully developed account of the love-tale of Lavinia, neas, 
and Turnus than that provided by Vergil? Had he been interested 
simply in exploiting any love element latent in the Latin poem, it is 
inconceivable that he would have omitted the Dido episode, and yet 
Dido is not even mentioned in passing. Although M. Hoepffner admits 
that it was unnecessary for the author of the Eneas to have consulted 
Wace for his initial idea, he maintains, curiously enough, that the simi- 
larities between the two accounts are sufficiently striking to warrant his 
conclusion that the Eneas was influenced by Wace. These lines on the 
crowning of Aineas and Lavinia, for example, seem to him parallel: 


Dont ot Enéas la messine Eneas fu a roi levez.. . 
Rois fu et ele fu roine et fu coronee Lavine: 
rois fu d’Itaire et el raine. 
(Brut 63-64) (Eneas 10105-10108) 


® Ibid., pp. 253-254. 
™ Cf. Faral, la Légende arthurienne (Paris, 1929), ut, 7, 74. 
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It is difficult to see how the poets could have presented the case differ- 
ently and there is nothing in the rhymes to fortify the belief that either 
author wrote with a copy of the other’s work at his side. The ending of 
the Eneas was a natural conclusion demanded by the romance, but ro- 
mantic though his history may be according to our modern conceptions, 
it is questionable whether Wace would have felt impelled on his own 
initiative to provide such a relatively long account of this affair. Con- 
sequently, it appears preferable to see in the first lines of the Bruit a 
summary—not a detailed reproduction or an imitation—of a love story 
which had been made popular by the author of the Eneas. 

A further observation seems to substantiate this suggestion. For the 
author of the Eneas, the founder of Alba Longa was Aineas; for Wace, 
Ascanius. Both traditions were current in the twelfth century;* the 
4ineid itself was ambiguous on this point.® If, as M. Hoepffner main- 
tains, the author of the Eneas were following Wace, it is improbable 
that he would have chosen—either here or in the prophecy made by 
Anchises to Aineas (1. 2976)—a tradition other than that represented 
by Wace. If, on the other hand, Wace were simply prefixing his main 
history with a brief summary of a popular love story, there is absolutely 
no reason for believing that he would abandon the testimony of Geof- 
frey, his obvious source, to continue the tradition adopted by the author 
of the Eneas and which he may or may not have remembered. 

There are also some minor details which seem to indicate that the 
Eneas may have been composed before 1155. Wace is one of our first 
professional writers. His contemporaries and immediate successors who 
wrote under the patronage of Henry II, Eleanor of Aquitaine, and her 
daughters, did not hesitate to acknowledge their work, whether it dealt 
with “la matiére de Bretagne”’ (Marie de France, Chrétien de Troyes), 
Byzantine legends (Gautier d’Arras) or the legends of antiquity (Benoit 
de Sainte-Maure). If our poet had been writing in Normandy after 1155, 
it seems strange that he, unlike Wace, unlike Benoit de Sainte-Maure and 
the others, did not sign his work. The fact is that the marriage of Henry 
II to Eleanor of Aquitaine in 1154 rendered secure the patronage of 
Norman men of letters. In the decade immediately preceding 1155 their 
position had been less certain because Geoffrey of Anjou, who won the 
duchy of Normandy for h?s son Henry in 1144, retained his court in 
Anjou and visited Normandy only intermittently.*’ Consequently, writ- 
ers before 1155 would be less encouraged to reveal their identity than 
writers after 1155. If the Thébes and the Eneas were written before this 


* Hoepfiner, op. cit., xv, 255. 
% Aneid, vi, 763 f., vit, 48. % Op. cit., xv, 255-256. 
7 Haskins, C. H., Norman Institutions (Cambridge, 1918), pp. 131, 143. 
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date, it might explain why they are anonymous and the Troie signed.** 

Although the Eneas would very likely appeal more strongly than the 
early chansons de geste to a courtly society, the conception of love here 
revealed is not entirely what one would expect of a poet writing in Nor- 
mandy after 1155, that is, after the marriage of Henry II to Eleanor of 
Aquitaine and the introduction into the North of the courtly concep- 
tions of love which had prevailed for some time in the South. 

The whole idea of 7neas’ abandoning Dido seems contrary to the 
spirit of ’amour courtois. The author of the Eneas need not, it is true, 
alter the main facts of the story which he found in the Zneid. Never- 
theless, an author inspired by the courtly ideal of love might be expected 
to evidence some sympathy for the abandoned heroine. Our author, 
however, minimizes the sympathy which Vergil had felt for the unfor- 
tunate Dido, condemns her actions*® and adds to the account of Vergil 
a rather unflattering epitaph*® which one can scarcely consider reflective 
of a courtly society animated by Eleanor of Aquitaine. 

Although the lines in which A-neas speaks of love as the impelling 
force in his life seem to indicate a growing tendency toward the courtly 
conception of love, the dominating note of that love appears to be re- 
alistic rather than idealistic. Furthermore, unlike the heroines usually 
associated with courtly love, Lavinia is the aggressor; she is the first to 
reveal her love by means of a missive delivered to A:neas one day as he 
approaches her tower.“ When, in response to the message, A°neas looks 
up at the window where Lavinia is standing, she throws him a kiss.“ 
The monologues in which the lovers describe their feelings suggest a 
purely Ovidian, rather than an idealistic, conception of love.” 

If our author had been writing after the appearance of Wace’s Brut 
or been inspired by Wace, it is probable that he would have united in 
some fashion, however slight, the traditions of antiquity with those of 
the Celtic world so recently appropriated by vernacular French litera- 
ture. Our earliest extant romances posterior to the Brut all show some 
traces of Celtic tradition. A fairy figures in Benoit de Sainte-Maure’s 
Troie* Cligés, although it has a Byzantine background nevertheless 
introduces Arthur; the author who re-worked Albéric’s Roman d’ Alex- 


* I accept Faral’s demonstration of the relative chronology of Thébes, Eneas, and Troie. 
(Recherches sur les sources latines des contes et romans courtois du moyen Age, pp. 169-187.) 

3° Eneas, 1593-1604. 4° Thid., 2139-2144. 

® Thid., 9051-9056, 9061-9064. ®@ Ibid., 9039-9047. 

* Ibid., 8767-8774, 8807-8811, 8863-8870. “ Jbid., 8876-8879. 

* Tbid., 8158-8170. For a detailed account of the influence of Ovid on the Lavinia 
episode, cf. Faral, Recherches sur les sources latines des contes et romans courtois du moyen 
ge, pp. 125 f. “ Roman de Troie, ed. L. Constans (1904), 1, 434, ll. 8023 f. 
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andre and produced the decasyllabic version did not hesitate to give his 
hero “l’elme de Cornualle; Li reis Artus l’ot man jor en batalle.’”"” If our 
poet had been inspired by Wace, it is difficult to believe that he, con- 
trary to the majority of his contemporaries, would have avoided any 
allusion to *he Celtic material Wace had probably popularized. 

Furthermore, the author of the Eneas evidences no interest in the 
supernatural and he either very definitely eliminates from his model, 
the Zneid, as much of it as is not essential to his narrative“ or attrib- 
utes to human causes what in the Latin poem had been the result of 
divine intervention.“ To take but one example, the hero of the Znecid 
makes his entrance into Carthage enveloped in a cloud (1, 439-440). In 
the Eneas he sends messengers who bring back to him a report of the 
Queen’s reception (356 f., 641 f.). The author of the Eneas admits into 
his poem none of that marvelous element, that sense of mystery so 
peculiarly characteristic of “la matiére de Bretagne.” If he had written 
after 1155, it seems improbable that he would have refused to exploit 
this new spirit. While Wace also retains in his narrative (ll. 7719-7724) 
the dragons that are so inseparably a part of Arthurian legend, whereas 
the author of the Eneas preferred not to include in his poem Laocoén’s 
struggle with the sea serpents. 

One must admit, of course, the possibility that the Eneas was posterior 
to Wace and that its author entirely escaped his influence. Nevertheless 
when one considers that Wace devotes more space to a summary of the 
£neas-Lavinia-Turnus affair than his Latin models do, that anonymity 
was more common in the field of narrative poetry before the time o/ 
Wace than after, that our poet’s conception of love is primarily an Ovid- 
ian and realistic one rather than the idealistic conception familiar to 
the wife of Henry II, that no allusion is made in the Eneas to Arthurian 
legend, introduced into the vernacular by 1155, and that there is no 
trace here, as in the narrative poetry posterior to 1155, of that peculiar 
supernatural element which we associate with Celtic rather than classi- 
cal literature, it seems likely that the Eneas was composed before the 
Brut and that the approximate date of 1150 originally assigned the poem 
by Salverda de Grave is correct. 

Epna C. FRreprick 

Williamsport Dickinson Junior College 


Meyer, P., Alexandre le Grand dans la littérature francaise du moyen &ge (Paris, 1886), 
1, 41, I. 368-369. 
* Eneas (Bibliotheca normannica), Intr., xxxiii. ® Jbid., pp. xxxiv, xxxix. 





LXI 
CHAUCER’S WRECHED ENGENDRING 


OME ten years ago I pointed out (MLN, x1, 282-284) that the poem, 

“An Holy Medytacion,” first printed by Dr. MacCracken,' was 
based directly on a thirteenth-century Latin poem, ““De Humana Miseria 
Tractatus.’” The English poem opens with a lively description of Spring 
which irresistibly recalls the beginning of the General Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales. No doubt Dr. MacCracken was impressed by the ap- 
parent reminiscences of Chaucer in this section of the poem, and it was 
very natural that these should have influenced him in assigning the 
“Holy Medytacion” to Lydgate. This Spring description, however, in- 
stead of being reminiscent of Chaucer, follows closely the phrases of its 
Latin original. Accordingly, the most plausible reason for assigning the 
poem to the monk of Bury at once disappears. 

My former discussion of “An Holy Medytacion” was primarily de- 
voted to questioning its right to be included in the Lydgate Canon. 
Among other objections to Lydgate’s authorship I noted that this poem 
contains three instances of “antepenultimate rhyme of words in -oun.”’ 
But in this matter I relied too confidently upon Dr. MacCracken’s own 
rime-tests. Lydgate, he asserts, avoided such penultimate rimes as 
“Temptdcioun: nacioun, derisioun: visioun, corréccioun: diléccioun, etc.” 


[The last two are found in “An Holy Medytacion”]. “The -dcioun 
rhyme,” he adds, “comes into Lydgate’s work rarely, and by accident 
in his latest poems (Secrees, Miracles of Edmund); the others never.’ 
However, without making a complete examination of Lydgate’s verse, 
I have noted sixty-seven instances of such excluded rimes,‘ while of 


1 Minor Poems of Lydgate, ed. H. N. MacCracken, EETS, 1, 43-48. 

* Ed. from MS. E. 2. 33 in the Library of Trinity Coll. Dublin by M. Esposito, Eng. 
Hist. Review, xxxu1, 402-405. 

* Minor Poems of Lydgate, 1, vii, note 4. 

* Troy Book:—entencioun: offencioun 1, 747/8; suspecioun: discrecioun 1, 3079/80; dis- 
crecioun: suspecioun 1, 3531/2; discrecioun: oppressioun m1, 1147/8; subieccioun: eleccioun 
m1, 2333/4; illusiouns: conclusiouns m1, 4947/8; disposicioun: opposicioun m1, 5585/6; en- 
tencioun: dissencioun tv, 293/4; mencioun: entencioun tv, 1713/4; illusioun: confusioun 
Iv, 6939/40; devisioun: thavisioun v, 3075/6; direccioun: inspeccioun v, 3535/6; inspec- 
cioun: subiecioun Envoy 51/3. [13 cases] 

Temple of Glas:—eleccioun: subieccion 342/4; offencioun: entencion 429/30; eleccioun: 
subieccioun 569/70; offencioun: entencioun 884/6; subieccioun: eleccioun 1075/6. [5 cases] 

St. Albon and St. Amphabedl :—confusion: coliusion 1, 828/30; affection: correction nm, 
1991/3; punysshon: remyssyon m1, 871/3; confusyon: illusion: abusyon m, 1368/70/1; 
occasyon: inuasion m1, 1374/6; possession: profession: succession m1, 1494/6/7. [6 cases] 

Minor Poems, Vol. 1:—subieccyoun: proteccyoun Benedic An. Mea 149/51; inspeccion: 
coreccion Exhort. to Priests 52/3; affeccioun: direccioun, perfeccion: parfeccion, affeccion: 
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the -A4cioun rimes, which Dr. MacCracken admits in Lydgate’s latest 
poems “rarely and by accident,” I find 20 in Troy Book, 2 in Siege of 
Thebes, 1 in the Temple of Glas, 26 in Fall of Princes, 20 in S. Albon and 
S. Amphabel, 58 in Minor Poems, and 12 in S. Edmund and S. Fremund— 
a total of 139 instances. Nor would it appear from this list that these 
-A4cioun rimes were specially characteristic of Lydgate’s later work. I am 
still of the opinion that ‘“‘An Holy Medytacion” was not composed by 
Lydgate, but I would no longer base an argument upon the occurrence 
of penultimate rimes. 

Before entering upon the general question of the authorship of this 
poem I wish to call attention to a specially interesting passage treating 
of the joys of Heaven: 


wher is mirthe, rest, and pees, 74 
Dwelling with god and with his moder deer, 
And with his seyntes shyning ful cleer, 
And also with pe hooly companye, 
Of pb’aungelles, wheeche pat maken melodye 
So delytable and in so goodely wyse 
Pat per nys mannes tonge to souffyse, 
Poughe pey alle were sette and put in oon 
And hadde pe konnynges of be, Omer, echoon, 
To telle be mirthe and Ioye is in bat place,— 
And passing al, be sight of Crystes face. 84 


A reference to the cunning of Homer is hardly what one would expect 





correccion Virtues of Mass 10/12, 426/8, 661/3; contricioun: remyssioun SS. Kath. Marg. 
& Mary Magd. 13/15; affeccioun: correccioun To S. Thomas 117/9; addycyoun: con- 
trycyoun Leg. of S. Gyle 250/2; illusyouns: collusyons Leg. of S. Marg. 389/90; affecioun: 
resurrectioun S. Austin at Compt. 373/5; affeccyoun: perfeccyoun Fifteen Ooes 204/5; 
assensioun: mencion, assumpcion: presumpcion Ave Maria 49/51, 57/9; compleccioun: 
perfeccioun, confusioun: illusioun Testament 724/5, 795/7; mencyon: Inuencyon: pension: 
Ascencion Kalendare 121/3/4/5. [16 cases] 

Minor Poems, Vol. 1:—correccion: inspeccion, cession: possessioun Isopes Fab. 46/7, 
744/6; entencion: discencyoun Ball. to Hen. VI 138/40. (3 cases] 

S. Edmund and S. Fremund:—impressiouns: successiouns 1, 390/2; pocessioun: succes- 
sioun m1, 865/6. [2 cases] 

Fall of Princes:—possessioun: successioun 1, 1742/3; conclusion: confusioun 1, 2867/8, 
v, 1184/6; possessiouns: transgressiouns 11, 3544/6; abusioun: conclusioun m, 4579/81; 
successioun: possessioun 1, 2571/3, v, 3002/3; vu, 2615/6; affeccioun: refeccioun: 11, 
1548/50: mencioun: discencioun m1, 1605/7; vim, 331/3; subieccioun: proteccioun 10, 
3546/7; condiciouns: disposiciouns m1, 4244/6; subieccioun: affeccioun rv, 1474/5; en- 
tencioun: mencioun 1v, 3969/71; mocioun: deuocioun v, 268/70; intrusioun: collusioun Vv, 
2740/2; disposicioun: condicioun v1, 599/600; regiouns: legiouns vi, 1814/6, 3648/50; 
confecciouns: refecciouns vit, 902/4. [21 cases] 

Siege of Thebes :—remyssyoun: condicioun m1, 3471/2. [1 case] 
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in a description of the joys of Paradise; and on examining the manu- 
script, I found that the “O” in “Omer” is purely imaginary. Moreover, 
in this word the “r” is not entirely normal, and the manuscript shows 
evidence of a slight erasure at this point; Shirley seems originally to have 
written “‘of pe men.” The rather elaborate rhetorical figure which under- 
lies these lines recalls the well-known passage in Marlowe’s Tamburlaine 
(V. ii) beginning 

If all the pens that ever poets held 

Had fed the feeling of their masters’ thoughts. 


While the resemblances are too vague to suggest any direct relationship, 
the similar pattern on which these passages are constructed may be due 
to a common root in literary tradition. 

The existence of such a medieval original appears to be established 
by the following passage, which occurs in a collection of religious tales 
and exempla compiled by a Franciscan in northern Italy and preserved 
in B.M. Additional MS. 27336, written in the early fifteenth century: 


(fol. 27%) Dicit quidam sapiens, scilicet Gamaliel, quod si firmamentum esset 
gamenum® & mare Incaustrum,’? & arundines & plume omnium auium essent 
penne, & omnes homines & mulieres scriptores, non possent describere vnum 
gaudium paradisi. Tanta delectatio est uidere deum quod si omnes pene In- 
fernales esse possent in uno oculo & illo posset deus uideri non possent nocere ei. 


The figurative representation of the feathers of all the birds as pens and 
all men and women as writers has something in common with Marlowe’s 
“Tf all the pens that ever poets held.”’ But in the main these Latin lines 
are much more closely related to the passage in ““An Holy Medytacion.” 
The theme in both is the joy of Paradise. And in both the crowning joy 
is the sight of God. (‘“Tanta delectatio est videre Deum,” and “passing 
al the sight of Crystes face.””) The sage who is here quoted is probably 
not the Gamaliel mentioned in the Book of Acts, for, according to the 
article by Professor Bacher in the Jewish Encyclopaedia, there were six 
patriarchs named Gamaliel as well as ‘“‘others of the same name who 
lived in Palestine in the third and fourth centuries and who are reckoned 
among the Palestinian amoraim.”’ In any event, the ascription of this 


5 Cf. Catal. of Romances in Brit. Mus., m1, 647. 

*I have not succeeded in finding this word in medieval vocabularies, but in Baxter 
and Johnson’s Medieval Word List (Oxford, 1934) I note “gammuda, (n. pl.) letters, writing, 
13th c.” The context would indicate that gamenum means parchment or other writing ma- 
terial. 

7 Ink; see Baxter and Johnson’s Medieval Word List, “*incaustum 12th c., a 1408, 
incastum 1456, incoustra c. 1220 for encaustum, ink.” 
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saying to Gamaliel would appear to carry it back to early rabbinical 
tradition.® 

Let us now take up the problem of the authorship of ‘“‘An Holy Medy- 
tacion,”’ which in my previous paper was limited to the question whether 
it was or was not the work of Lydgate. In the present paper I wish to 
bring forward some new evidence which, I think, points unmistakably 
to the real author of the poem. In this inquiry we must proceed by ex- 
amining first the substance of the thirteenth-century “De Miseria 
Humana Tractatus,” on which it was based. Of this Latin text M. 
Esposito states: “In rhythm and substance it is an imitation of the 
celebrated A pocalypsis Golie.”’ But the only suggestion which he offers 
as to the sources of his poem is: ‘‘Some reminiscences of the remark- 
able satire of Bernard de Morlas, De Contempiu Mundi,® may also be 
traced.” Apparently M. Esposito confined his investigation of sources 
to materials in verse, though it is singular that the very title of Bernard 
de Morlas’s work did not lead him to examine also the world-famous 
“De Contemptu Mundi sive De Miseria Conditionis Humanae” by Pope 
Innocent III. The sub-title, it will be noted, is almost identical with 
that of the thirteenth-century poem. Had he turned to Pope Innocent’s 
treatise he would have found, not vague “reminiscences,” but the im- 
mediate source of his poem. Without taking space for a detailed com- 
parison of the two documents,I select a few passages which will illustrate 
the dependence of the thirteenth-century Rhythmus upon Pope In- 
nocent’s De Contempitu Mundi.'* 


Lib. 1, caput v. Quali cibo conceptus nutriatur in utero. Sed attende quo cibo 
conceptus nutriatur in utero. Profecto sanguine menstruo, qui cessat ex femina 
post conceptum, ut ex eo conceptus nutriatur in femina. Qui fertur esse tam de- 
testabilis et immundus, ut ex ejus contactu fruges non germinent, arescant 
arbusta, moriantur herbae, amittant arbores fructus,* et si canes inde comederint 
in rabiem efferantur. f 

Concepti fetus vitium seminis contrahunt, ita ut leprosi et elephantici ex hac 
corruptione nascantur. 

Cap. v1. De imbecillitate infantis. 

. -- Quidam enim tam deformes et prodigiosi nascuntur, ut non homines, sed 
abominationes potius videantur, quibus forte melius fuisset provisum, si nun- 


* Migne-fcetus. t Migne:efferautur. 

* An echo of this saying may perhaps be recognized in a folk-rime which still survives. 
More than fifty years ago in the state of Ohio I heard a jingle which began: “If all the sky 
were parchment/and all the sea were ink” . . —And a well-known nursery-rime known to 
all folk-dancers runs: If all the world were paper, / and all the sea were ink, / and all the 
trees were bread and cheese, / what would we have to drink? 

* Cf. Wright’s ed., Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets, 1 (1872), 31, 35, 66. 
© Migne, Pair. Lat., ccxvu, 701 ff. 
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Carleton Brown 1001 
quam prodiissent ad visum, quoniam ut monstra monstrantur, et ostenduntur 
ostentui. Plerique vero diminuti membris, et sensibus corrupti nascuntur, ami- 
corum tristia, parentum infamia, verecundia propinquorum. .. . 


De Humane Miseria Tractatus 

Quam sit conditio siue miseria 35 
Humani generis uilis et uaria! 

Plus quam uilissimus reuera dicitur 

Homo, de spermate ili concipitur, 

Sanguine menstruo conceptus alitur; 

De quo, set pudor est, dicam quid scribitur. 40 
Contactu menstruo flores non procreant, 

Nec herbe semina fruges non germinant; 

Amittunt arbores fructus nec pululant; 

Ruunt in rabiem canes si comedant.* 

Hoc in articulo puer ¢ qui gingnitur 45 
Aut lepram contrahit aut secus nascitur 

Gibbosus, indecens, deformis, editur 

Contractus corpore uel cito moritur. 

Ecce materiam de qua conciperis! 

Cibo quam nobili conceptus aleris! 50 


Cap. vit. De dolore partus et ejulatu infantis. 
Omnes nascimus ejulantes, ut nostram miseriam exprimamus.... Concepit 
ergo cum immunditia et fetore, parit cum tristitia et dolore, nutrit cum angustia 
et labore, custodit cum instantia et timore. 


Ploras et eiulas statim cum nasceris, 51 

Et mortis misere uiam ingrederis 

Die quo nasceris; quid mirabilius 

Non esse incipis dolens et anxius? 

Quanto plus uixeris tanto deterius 

Viuis, et corruis in uia deuius. 56 

Cap. 1x. Quem fructum homo producit. 

O vilis conditionis humanae indignitas, o indigna vilitatis humanae conditio! 
Herbas et arbores investiga. Illae de se producunt flores et frondes et fructus: 
et heu tu de te lendes et pediculos et lumbricos. Illae de se fundunt oleum, vinum, 
et balsamum, et tu de te sputum, urinam, et stercus: illae de se spirant suavi- 
tatem odoris, et tu de te reddis abominationem fetoris. 


Attentis oculis homo considera 61 
Quot mundi uanitas, quot caro misera 
Diuersa nutriunt fetorum genera; 
Te uilem reputes mox inter cetera. 
* On v. 44 Esposito adds this note: “I have searched in vain for this tradition in a 
number of ancient and medieval medical writers.” But cf. De Coniemptu Mundi, cap. v. 
t MS. pa. 
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Producunt arbores frondes et folia, 
Vinum et oleum et multa dulcia, 
Homo pediculos, lendes, et talia, 
Vrinam, uomitum, sputum et stercora. 68 


In Book II Pope Innocent concerns himself with the prevalence in 
human affairs of injustice, fraud, and ambition; and the author of the 
Rhythmus, developing this theme, gives to the later portion of his poem 
a satirical turn which, as its editor has noted, is quite in the mode of the 
Apocalypsis Golie. In this section the abuses of the Roman curia are 
denounced in express terms, and at the conclusion England is mentioned 
by name. In this satirical trend, however, the poet obviously has turned 
away from Pope Innocent to other models. 

Turning back now to “An Holy Medytacion,” we note that the author 
instead of following this digression into satire, centers his poem upon 

Pe mutabilitee 
Of pis wreeched worldes vanytee (II. 109-110). 
The following lines may be compared for language with the Rhythmus 
and for substance with the De Contemptu Mundi, as quoted above: 


Trees bring foorpe, pou wost weel, as I gesse, 113 
Branch, leef, and floure, wyi, oyle, and suche swettnesse, 

For py behooue by goddes ordeynaunce, 

For pou him shuldest serve to plesaunce. 116 
Shewe foorpe pe fruyt, nowe, man pat comebe of bee, 

Howe proufitable and fayre is it? let see: 

Of pee kemepe dung, vryne, vomyt and spitting, 

Lysse, nyttes, flees, and suche filthy thing. 120 
If pat py filthes I reherce shal, 

Men shal well wit pou art nought worth at al. 

O filthy man! contrarye of al clennesse, 

Vessel of dung, heep of rotunnesse, 124 
Vessel in whoome pe heete of leecherye 

Lurkibe and abydebe ber til bat pou dye! 

O wrecched man! ful varyant and vnstable 

Is py condicyoun, and right deceyvable, 128 
Right nowe pou art, nowe stintest pou to be, 

Wheber euer pou fleest deebe ay wol suwe pee.* 


The same note is struck again a little further on, and here also the 
phrases of the Rhythmus are reproduced with but slight variation: 


Considre eeke pis, and haue it in memorye, 159 
Pat al bis wrecched worldes Ioye and glorye, 
And mighte of kynges, and hir dignytee, 


* Text of this and the following selections collated with the MS. 
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And oober lordes mightes, what soo pey bee, 
For alle hir castelles and hir toures hye 

And hir possessyouns, yit shal pey dye. 
Hir goode ne catel ne may hem not avaylle; 
Cruwel deepe of his pray wol not faylle. 


Quid mundi gloria uel superfluitas, 

Regum potentia siue sublimitas, 

Quid turres diuitum _ siue cupiditas, 

Quid rerum copia? nonne sunt uanitas? 

O gentis simplicis mens male conscia 

Quid prodest homini nummorum copia 

Cum pulset ostium mors mordens fortia? 91 


Indeed, ‘‘An Holy Medytacion” is a somewhat colorless title for this 
poem,” whose theme is better expressed by the ‘‘De Humana Miseria 
Tractatus” of the Latin verses or by the ““De Miseria Conditionis Hu- 
manae” of Pope Innccent’s sub-title. And at this point one recalls that 
Chaucer himself, among the titles of his works, names one, hitherto un- 
identified, 

Of the Wreched Engendring of Mankinde 
As man may in pope Innocent y-finde 
(L.G.W. Prol. G, 414-415) 


“Of” in this statement, which exactly corresponds to the ‘“‘De”’ in the 
Latin headings, is clearly part of the title, and is so printed by Tatlock.” 
The work which Chaucer here acknowledged has by reasonable inference 
been taken to be a direct translation from Pope Innocent, but Chaucer 
did not say this. He wrote “Of the Wreched Engendring”’ as one may find 
it set forth by Pope Innocent. 

Though the editor of the Rhythmus did not recognize that it was based 
upon Pope Innocent’s treatise, Chaucer would not have failed to identify 
this as its source—at least when he wrote the G-Prologue. Indeed, the 
Tales of the Man of Law and the Pardoner afford positive testimony 
that at the time when these were composed Chaucer was directly 
acquainted with the text of De Comtempitu Mundi. Assuming for the 
moment that Chaucer was the author of the English poem, it is quite 
possible that he may have translated the Latin Rhythmus before he read 


4 The running titles of the poem in the Trinity MS. are: “An holy seying” (p. 111), 
“An holy and devoute Meditacin” (pp. 112/113), “A devoute Meditacdn ffor mans Sal- 
vacdn” (pp. 114/5), “A devoute Meditacin” (p. 116). The title was no doubt supplied by 
Shirley: note other similar titles in the Ashmole MS.: “A devoute Invocacioun to oure 
Ladye” (fol. 64), “A pytous lamentacioun of oure ladye”’ (fol. 66). “A devoute exorta- 
cioun,”’ etc. (fol. 68°), “Devoute & vertuos wordes”’ (fol. 73). 

™ Devel. and Chron. of Chaucer’s Works, p. 182, note. 
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Pope Innocent. In that case, however, when he included this poem in 
the list of his works, it would have been entirely natura! for him to 
add the reference to Pope Innocent, on whose treatise the Rhythmus was 
directly based. 

Scholars are divided in their opinion as to whether Chaucer was here 
referring to a poem or a prose work. Koeppel” and Skeat"* conjecture 
that it was a poem in rime-royal from which Chaucer later incorporated 
material in the Tales of the Man of Law and the Pardoner. Tatlock re- 
marks that “the manner in which the work is mentioned in the Legend 
certainly seems to imply that it was in prose” (loc. cit.). He refers un- 
doubtedly to the preceding line in the L.G W.: “He hath in prose trans- 
lated Boece.” This line, however, was not written at the same time, but 
some eight years earlier in the F-version of the Prologue. In revising his 
Prologue Chauccr may have inserted the additional title without neces- 
sarily intending the phrase “‘in prose” to apply to this added item. 

As to the scope of Chaucer’s ““‘Wreched Exgendring,”’ Professor Tat- 
lock expressed tke opinion that Chaucer’s translation included only the 
early part of the De Contemptu Mundi. “Chaucer’s title,”’ he remarks, 
“corresponds only to the first five chapters of the first of the pope’s 
three books; they alone deal with conception and gestation, which, ac- 
cording to the pope, are very wretched indeed” (loc. cit.). This very 
discerning suggestion is borne out rather notably by the text of the 
poem which we are discussing, in which the observable resemblances 
to the De Contempitu Mundi do not extend beyond Chapter nine of 
Book 1. 

Readers may object that the extracts from “An Holy Medytacion” 
printed above are not in the usual Chaucerian vein, but in view of 
Chaucer’s statement that he wrote “Of the Wreched Engendring of 
Mankinde”’ we are hardly justified in rejecting on this ground alone a 
poem which agrees so perfectly in theme and scope with the work men- 
tioned in the Prologue of the L.G.W. Let us see, then, whether there is 
any internal or external evidence in support of his authorship. 

“An Holy Medytacion” is preserved in two manuscrips, both of them 
in the hand of John Shirley, Trinity Coll. Camb. R. 3.20 (No. 600 in 
Dr. James’s Catalogue) and Ashmole 59 in the Bodleian. The latter 
was written when Shirley was upwards of eighty years of age, and, as 
Miss Hammond has shown,'* many of the pieces in it ‘are hasty, gar- 
bled, and scramblingly written.” It is in every respect inferior to the 
Trinity manuscript and has no independent authority. Dr. MacCracken 
also, in printing this poem, gave the preference to the Trinity text. 

™ Archiv. f. d. Stud. d. neueren Sprache, xxxtv, 405 ff. 

4 Oxford Chaucer, wu, 307 and 407/8. % Anglia, xxvu, 397. 
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In the Trinity manuscript ‘An Holy Medytacion” appears without 
the name of any author, but it immediately follows Chaucer’s “Com- 
pleynte of Anelida” (p. 106). After the ““Medytacion” comes “‘A lytel 
tretis mace by Thomas Occleve”’ [The Epistle of Cupid], and then come 
two more of Chaucer’s minor poems, “The Balade of Fortune,” and 
“Truth,” though in both cases without ascription to him. Thus “An 
Holy Medytacion”’ stands in a group of five pieces of which the first, 
fourth, and fifth are known to be by Chaucer while only the third is 
certaialy not his work. We may say, then, that the manuscript, though 
in no sense offering direct testimony in regard to the authorship of this 
poem, at least gives some plausibility to the suggestion that it was com- 
posed by Chaucer. 

Neither the language nor the metre is inconsistent with this ascrip- 
tioa, though in judging the inflectional forms and the accentuation one 
must make allowance for carelessness and unintelligence on the part of 
the scribes."* Even so, the text of these verses will bear comparison with 
that in many manuscripts of known Chaucerian pieces. As I have al- 
ready stated, there are a few instances of “penultimate or ante-penulti- 
mate rhyme of words in -oun.”"? Such rimes, however, though infre- 
quent, are to be found in genuine works of Chaucer. I have noted no 
fewer than eighteen instances of these, and it is likely that still others 
could be added to my list.'* We should not be warranted, therefore, in 


excluding this poem from the Chaucerian canon solely on this ground. 

Moreover, among the rimes appearing in this poem a considerable 
number are characteristically Chaucerian. Indeed, a large proportion of 
them are used by Chaucer not merely as rime-words but in rime-pairs. 
In order to exhibit the actual situation I give a full list of these, includ- 
ing rimes which are commonplaces (e.g. me:see) as well as those which 
are distinctly significant: 


© The single occurrence of a bad rime, veer: eyr (vv. 5/6), is no doubt to be thus ex- 
plained. As Professor Onions points out to me, eyr must be a scribal error for the adverb er 
(“previously,” “hitherto’’). This correction not only removes the faulty rime but improves 
the sense of the passage. ““Wyntour’”’ is evidently a substantive here as in v. 15. 

11 These are: mutacyoun: consolacyoun (19, 20), affeccion: correccion (41, 42), affeccyoun: 
dyleccyoun (143, 144). 

18 Antepenullimate rimes in Chaucer: conclusioun: confusioun tv, 257/8, xx, 23/25; 
conclusioun: illusioun F, 1263/4, G, 672/3; replecciouns: complecciouns B, 4113/4; com- 
plexions: reflexions HF, 21/2; professioun: possessioun D, 1925/6; discrecioun: posses- 
sioun F, 685/6; desperacioun: dampnacioun ABC, 21/23; salvacioun: dampnacioun ABC, 
165/7; calcinacioun: albificacioun G, 804/5; citrinacioun: fermentacioun G, 816/7; demon- 
stracion: ymaginacion HF, 727/8; significaciouns: tribulaciouns B, 4169/70; inclinacioun: 
constellacioun D, 615/6; dampnacioun: nacioun D, 1067/8; declynacion: exaltacion E, 
2223/4; constellacioun: operacioun F, 129/30. 
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1— 2 rayn: fayn,=TC. III 655/6 
7- 8 gret: heet,=C. 37/8 
9- 10 mede: drede, =F. 723/4 
11— 12 greves: leves, =A. 1495/6 
15- 16 derknesse: cleernesse; cf. derk- 
nesse: brightnesse G. 384/5 
17- 18 be: parde,=B. 1977/8 
21- 22 ydelnesse: swetinesse; cf. ydel- 
nesse: businesse L.G.W. 
1722/3 
23- 24 me: see,=B. 1882/4 
25— 26 hert: astert,=BD. 1153/4, 
D. 967/8, and TC. V. 1343/4 
27- 28 hye: remedye,=B. 209/10 
29— 30 be:tree, =B. 4329/30 
31- 32 greene: bytweene, = A.2859/60 
33— 34 crafftely: I, =G. 602/3 
37— 38 thought: nought, =B. 3616/7 
39— 40 anoon: goon, =F. 765/6 
43— 44 mynde: kynde, =A. 1401/2 
45— 46 wn-to: loo, =HF. 997/8 
47— 48 synne: Inne, =B. 3192/3 
49— 50 Iniquytee: me; cf. iniquitee: 
pitee: she B. 450/3 
51- 52 ewrought:ebrought, cf. broghte: 
y-wroghte PF. 121/3 
53— 54 devyse: in what wyse,=A. 
1843/4 
55— 56 honeste: me,=LGW. 2700/1 
57— 58 birthe: mirthe,=D. 399/400 
59— 60 wayle: fayle,=E. 1182, 1212 
61- 62 lyf: siryff, =E. 1645/6 
63— 64 astert: hert,=A. 1595/6, 
LGW. 1802/3, 2338/9, and 
XXII. 13/14 
65— 66 sore: more, =A. 1115/6 
69— 70 alle: calle, =A. 2085/6, 4111/ 
2, etc. 
73— 74 eendelesse: pees; cf. doutelees: 
pees: reccelees B. 226/9 
75— 76 moder deer: cleer, = B. 1844/5, 
etc. 
77- 78 companye: melodye, =A. 4167 
/8 and 2565/6 
79— 80 wyse: souffyse,=B. 1098/9, 
3171/2, ete. 
81-— 82 oon: echoon, = BD. 817/8 
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83— 84 place: face,=A. 623/4, etc. 
85— 86 dignytee: bee,=B. 3360/1, 
etc. 
87— 88 syde: betyde, =E. 79/81, etc. 
89- 90 helle: telle,=A. 1999/2000, 
2227/8, etc. 
91— 92 blaake: make,=A. 899/900, 
etc. 
93— 94 pis: is, =F. 1165/6, D. 1105/ 
6, etc. 
97-— 98 cende: weende, = TC. V.475/6, 
etc. 
99-100 freeltce: be; cf. freletee: she 
D.92/3, freletee: heE. 1159/60 
101-102 sweete: byheete,=TC I. 538/ 
9, etc. 
103-104 courtesye: guye,=E. 74/5 
111-112 prey: sey, =A. 3139/40, 3171/ 
2 
113-114 gesse: swetinesse,=PF. 198/ 
200. 
115-116 ordeynaunce: plesaunce, =B. 
762/3, etc. 
125-126 leecherye: dye, =D. 737/8, etc. 
127-128 vonstable: deceyvable, =E. 2057 
/8 
133-134 space: 
passim. 
141-142 rede: drede,=TC. I. 83/4 et 
passim. 
147-148 liknesse: goodnesse; cf. glad- 
nesse: lyknesse A. 2841/2 
149-150 creature: dure,=A. 1359/60 
et passim. 
151-152 posessyoun: adowne; cf. pos- 
sessioun: doun=A. 2241/2 
155-156 wunkynde: kynde, = PF. 358/60 
157-158 displeese: eese,=TC. I, 27/8, 
etc. 
159-160 memorye: glorye, = E. 2243/4, 
LGW. 2530/1 
161-162 dignytee: bee, =E. 470/2 
163-164 hye: dye, = Mars 270/1 
165-166 avaylle: faylle,=B. 1765/6 
167-168 abouve: love,=A. 1599/600, 
1671/2, etc. 
173-174 here: in-feere, =B. 328/9 


grace,=A. 87/8 et 
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Even more notable than this use of identical rime-words is the fre- 
quent occurrence in this poem of phrases which at once remind us of 
lines in Chaucer. “And swoote gan to smellen” (9) may be compared 
with “and swote smellen floures” (TC. 1. 158); “‘warrished of hir drede”’ 
(10) resembles “‘warisshed of his wo” (F. 1162); “‘Al Ioye and mirthe 
pat may e-rekened bee” (86) has the same swing as Chaucer’s “Of shap 
and al that myghte y-rekened be” (F. 427). 

The lively description of the pursuit of Renard in the Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale, 

And shouting of the men and wimmen eke 


They yelleden as feendes don in helle (B. 4577-79). 


is immediately suggested by the line, 
And suche noyse and showting of feondes blaake (91). 
Again, Chaucer’s “whyle I have tyme and space”’ (A. 35) is practically 
identical with “whyles pou hast tyme and space” (133). Still more strik- 
ing is the line 
creature / bat in pis world is whil bat it shal dure (150) 
which closely parallels Chaucer’s 


creature / That is or shal why] that the world may dure 
(A. 1360, cf. B. 1078). 


Chaucer’s terse “Lat see!” is familiar to every reader, though its fre- 
quency in his verse will probably surprise any one who notes the in- 
stances assembled in the Concordance. In twelve cases Chaucer begins 
the line with “Lat see” or “Lat see now.” But in five other cases the 
phrase stands at the end of the line as in 


“Yis,” quod this Somnour, “‘pay anon, lat se” (D. 1598) 
How I might best avaylen? now lat see (TC. II. 1430). 


In the “Holy Medytacion”’ also it occurs at the end of the line: 
Howe profitable and fayre is it? let see (118). 


The author of the Latin rhythmus, pursuing the details of gestation 
in Innocent’s treatise, inserts a phrase of apology: 


De quo, set pudor est, dicam quid scribitur. 


In his translation of the rhythmus, however, the English poet forbears 
at this point: 
Of pi conceyving ne wol I not devyse, 
Ne howe pou art efedde, ne in what wyse. 
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I wol eschuwe it for byne honeste, 
Wher-fore of pat pou getest nomore of me (53-6). 


Can we possibly be mistaken in recognizing in these lines the technique 
of Chaucer? “Ye gete namore of me” is the phrase which he uses re- 
peatedly at the close of a description or a discussion. With these words 
the Host concluded his doxology to Bacchus (H. 102). The magic horse 
in the Squire’s Tale, Chaucer says, 

Vanisshed, I noot in what manere, 

Out of hir sighte; ye gete na-more of me (F. 343). 


Arveragus and Dorigene, he tells us, lived happily ever after, 


And she was to him trewe for evermore. 
Of thise two folk ye gete of me namore (F. 1556). 


And finally it is with this formula that the scene of May’s visit to the 
bedside of Damian concludes: 

This purs hath she inwith hir bosom hid, 

And wente hir wey; ye gete namore of me (E. 1945). 

How shall we explain this series of manifest resemblances to the work 

of Chaucer? We must either accept his authorship of this poem or we 
must regard it as a conscious piece of imitation. And to carry through a 
successful imitation of Chaucer’s style while translating a Latin treatise 
“(De Humana Miseria” would have been, one may well believe, an im- 
possible tour de force. The only Chaucerian imitator whose name would 
occur to any one in this connection is Lydgate, but in my earlier paper 
I showed how little basis there is for assigning ““‘An Holy Medytacion”’ 
to him. I am glad to have confirmation of my opinion in this matter 
from no less an authority than Dr. Henry Bergen, the editor of Lyd- 
gate’s Troy Book and Fall of Princes. Referring to my attempt to set 
aside the ascription of this poem to Lydgate, Dr. Bergen expressed him- 
self as follows:'* 
There is a wholly different feeling and rhythm in it from anything I know of by 
Lydgate—much earlier to my mind, much more like Chaucer—the measure 
(allowing for mistakes of the copyists) nearer Chaucer’s. It seems to me that it 
would be no less difficult to prove that it isn’t by Chaucer than that it is by 
Lydgate. 


It was this suggestion of Dr. Bergen’s, I may add, which impelled me 
to re-examine the poem. And his intuition as to its Chaucerian quality 
has, I think, been fully confirmed by the evidence here presented. At 
my invitation Dr. Bergen, after this paper was already in type, supplied 


19 In a private letter under date May 24, 1925. 
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the following statement supporting with more detail the opinion which 
he expressed ten years before: 

A re-reading of the “Wrecched Engendryng” has only strengthened my earlier 
opinion that it is not by Lydgate. There is hardly any writer of verse whose 
work is more easily recognizable by its mannerisms than his. No English poet 
that I can think of was so diffuse or had a more characteristic vocabulary and a 
larger stock of stereotyped phrases and rhyme-tags. In all the 180 lines of the 
“Wrecched Engendryng” there is hardly one distinctively Lydgate phrase: in- 
deed, the only one in the entire 180 lines is “shortly for to telle” (90), and 
Lydgate was certainly not the only Middle English writer to use it.*° “I reherce 
shal” (121) looks at first sight like a Lydgate cliché but is an integral part of the 
text, and moreover Lydgate would have used it in a different form: “as I re- 
herce shal.”’ On the other hand, such phrases as “parde’’ (18), ‘certain it wolde 
not be” (29) “singing ay betweene” (32), “craftely” (generally used in a differ- 
ent connotation by Lydgate, 33), “herbarowe Inne” (48), ‘for byne honeste”’ 
(55), “getest nomore of me” (56), ‘‘as I gesse” (113), “let see” (118), “O filthy 
man” (123), “trust pou me” (154), I should certainly associate with Chaucer 
rather than with Lydgate. 

In spite of some metrical roughnesses (which may be in part due to a faulty 

text) the resemblances to Chaucer are so striking that I should be very reluctant 
to attribute it to anyone else. It may well have been written when he was quite 
young. 
Having once recognized Chaucer’s authorship of the poem, one need feel 
no hesitation in cancelling the unfortunate heading given to it by Shirley 
or some other early scribe and identifying it as the piece to which Chaucer 
himself gave the more descriptive title “Of the Wreched Engendring of 
Mankinde.” Scholars have felt some perplexity as to Chaucer’s treat- 
ment of such a theme, but a perusal of the poem will give assurance that 
it is by no means of such a forbidding character as the title may have 
led us to assume. And in any case it is satisfactory to recover the text 
of one of the supposedly lost Chaucerian pieces. 

In conclusion, it remains to consider briefly the introductory section 
of the poem which contains a Spring picture resembling somewhat the 
opening lines of the Canterbury Prologue. Though this is more Chauce- 
rian in tone than the body of the poem, I have neglected it thus far in 
the present discussion for the reason that it is not properly a part of the 
De Contemptu Mundi tradition. 

*® Thus cf. Chaucer, “And forth he wente, shortly for to telle”’ (T. and C. V. 1826), “But 
as a marchaunt, shortly for to telle”’ (Cant. T. B. 1495), et passim.—C. B. 

| The extreme frequency of Chaucer’s use of this phrase will appear on referring to 
the Concordance under “Trust” and “Trusteth.” I cite only examples in which the phrase 
is used parenthetically and at the end of the line: “truste me’’ (B. 3422), “trusteth me” 
(G. 229, 601, 889), “trust me wel” (D. 1556), “trusteth me right wel” (D. 1869), “trusteth 
wel” (H. F. 1. 66).—C. B. 
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Even allowing for the fact that descriptions of Spring may be expected 
to show many common features, there is, I feel, a haunting Chaucerian 
quality in such lines as these: 


Affter be stormy tyme cesing be rayn, 
Whane for p’absence of colde p’eorpe is fayn, 
And pe qwyck[e] thinges resceyue vygour, 
And trees bringen foorpe leef and flour, 
And by pe glad lusty sesoun of veer 

Alle be thinges, which pat wyntour er** 
Consumed had by his coldes gret, 
Releeued weren by pe sonnes heet, 

And swoote gan to smellen euery mede, 
Pe briddes eeke, warisshed of hir drede, 
With lusty hert singing in beyre greves, 
Desporting hem amonge pe greene leves. 
With greuous study annoyed was myn hert, 
Oute of pe which ne wist I howe t’astert, 
But to be greues fast I can me hye, 
Wening per to fynde remedye, 

But al for nought certain it wolde not be; 
For whane I hade sette me vnder a tree, 
What for pe floures and pe herbes greene, 
And noyse of briddes singing ay bytweene 
In hir wyse me thought crafftely, 

Pat suche a mirthe neuer noon herde I. 


ae Pet cag Cine Dr doa SaAece en eat Oe eee Ree et ee 
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In order to show how closely Chaucer was here following his original, 
I quote the corresponding lines of the Latin Rhythmus: 


cessante pluuia, 
gaudet absentia 
queque nascentia, 
flores et folia, 
brume uoracitas 
ueris amenitas, 
mira suauitas, 


replet garulitas. 


1 Post tempus horridum 
Quo terra frigoris 
Vires recipiunt 

4 Producunt arbores 
Quicquid consumpserat 
Totum restituit 
Per prata redolet 

8 Virgulta uolucrum 





afflixit tedium 


18 Studentem temere 
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Virguitum adii 
Ne sic quiescere 


Nam cum sub arbore 


22 Herbe uiriditas, 


® See note 16, above. 


sperans remedium 
me sinit studium. 
sederem nimia 
florum presentia, 
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Carleton Brown 


Cantantes uolucres in uoce uaria, 
Accendunt animum cordis ad studia. 
Studendo mens mea totum inuenitur 
Ad spiritalia, set sic deprimitur 
27 Carnis illicebris quod fere luditur. 


This Springtide description, though it can no longer be regarded as an 
echo of the Canterbury Prologue, has nonetheless, a very definite in- 
terest for the student of Chaucer. For with our ascription of this poem to 
him the Spring picture, instead of being an echo, becomes an adumbration 
of the Canterbury prologue.* 

It is quite possible, as I have already suggested, that Chaucer com- 
posed this poem before he came under the direct influence of De Con- 
temptu Mundi. In that case there is nothing to prevent us from assign- 
ing it to a comparatively early period in his poetical development. There 
is a tradition that he translated the ABC at the request of Blanche 
Duchess of Lancaster “‘being a woman in her religion very devout,” and 
the subject-matter of the ““Wreched Engendring” would suggest that it 
may also have been composed in this early period. This is a shorter 
poem than any of the others which Chaucer mentions in his Prologue to 
the LGW, and very possibly Chaucer himself had disregarded it until 
his later reading of Pope Innocent’s treatise brought it again to mind. 
His insertion of the ‘‘Wreched Engendring” for the first time in the later 
version of the Prologue to the LGW would thus be explained. But this 
must remain merely a matter for speculation. Our present information 
does not afford any secure basis for fixing the chronology of the poem. 
All that can be asserted with confidence is that his composition of the 

“Wreched Engendring” must have preceded the General Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales. 
CARLETON BROWN 


New York University 


* For an examination of the details in the Spring piece in the Canterbury prologue see 
Dr. Rosemond Tuve, Seasons and Months: Studies in a Tradition of Middle English Poetry 
(Bryn Mawr, diss., 1933, pp. 52-58). 

















LXII 


EARLY APPLICATION OF LATIN GRAMMAR 
TO ENGLISH 


N the past two years, partly to supplement in special fields the col- 
lections of the Middle English Dictionary, I have been searching the 

catalogues of manuscripts of English libraries for medieval curiosities. 
Of these, early grammatical writings in English are not the least inter- 
esting. I have now four Latin grammatical pieces written in English in 
the fifteenth century: J, an anonymous grammar in St. John’s College 
(Cambridge) MS. 163, f. 1*, printed below; 77, another from Trinity Col- 
lege (Cambridge) MS. 0.5.4, f. 5*, printed in Essays and Studies in Eng. 
and Comp. Lit. in the series in Language and Literature, University of 
Michigan, xu (1935), pp. 81-125; IJ, another in Douce MS. 103, f. 53°, 
printed below; and JV, a disquisition by a schoolmaster of Beccles (Suf- 
folk), one John Drury, on the comparison of adjectives and adverbs in 
Cambridge Additional MS. 2830, f. 54*, printed in Speculum, 1x (1934), 
70-83. (I shall usually refer to them herein as J, JJ, II, and IV.) 

All of them are modelled in whole or in part upon the Donet, the Ars 
Minor of Donatus. This standby of instruction in the Middle Ages treats 
briefly of the eight parts of speech: noun, pronoun, verb, adverb, par- 
ticiple, conjunction, preposition, and interjection. The treatises in St. 
John’s MS. 163 and Douce MS. 103 are constructed on this framework. 
In broad outline they are like the accepted Latin text' of the Ars Minor, 
but differ from it markedly in detail. The grammar in Trinity College 
MS. 0.5.4 is more ambitious. Of its five sections, the third and principal 
one is devoted to the eight parts of speech and stands in the same rela- 
tion to the Donet as the grammars of St. John’s MS. 163 and Douce 
MS. 103. The first, second, fourth, and fifth sections respectively concern 
the four ways of beginning a sentence in Latin, the four accords in Latin 
grammar, the five figures of construction (prolepsis, syllepsis, zeugma, 
antithesis, and synthesis), and the governing of the cases. The treatise 
on comparison in Cambridge Additional MS. 2830 concerns itself with 
only one small division of the material in the Donet. All four of these 
Latin grammatical treatises in English have statements and illustrations 
in commen not in the accepted text of the Ars Minor. There being no 
critical study of its Latin texts of English origin, I cannot state whether 
these variations and additions go back to a prototype in Latin estab- 
lished in England or to a prototype in English. The differences in detail 
among the four are, moreover, greater than the likenesses. 

1 Ed Keil, Grammatici Latini (Leipsic, 1857-80), rv, 355-366. It has a short appendix 
on accords added to the eight parts of speech. 
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The grammars are preserved in manuscripts of the fifteenth century. 
John Drury’s work on comparison may be dated near the year 1432 
since another piece of his in Cambridge Additional MS. 2830 is self- 
dated as of that year. The scribe Harding, like Drury, was a resident of 
Beccles in northeastern Suffolk. The grammar in Trinity College MS. 
0.5.4 shows dialectal peculiarities of the locality of its manuscript (Bat- 
tlefield near Shrewsbury) so strongly that I am inclined to date it before 
1450 rather than after. Documents and literary texts later than 1450 
rarely are strongly dialectal. This manuscript is associated with the 
College of Battlefield by the presence in it of copies of deeds concerning 
that foundation.* St. John’s College MS. 163 is in several hands, which 
Dr. James considers to be of the late fifteenth century.‘ Douce MS. 103 
is a composite manuscript of the fifteenth century. 

These Latin grammars have a good deal to say about the English lan- 
guage, especially I. And always in their treatment of English inflection 
and syniax, they explain them in terms of Latin inflection and syntax. 
They afford by far the earliest explicit evidence we have of the influence 
of Latin grammar on Englishmen’s concepts of their own language, an 
influence so prominent in the philosophy and teaching of English gram- 
mar since the time of Bullokar. 

I applies the names of seven of the eight parts of Latin speech to 
English: the noun (both adjective and substantive), pronoun, verb, ad- 
verb, participle, preposition, and interjection. It does not speak of Eng- 
lish conjunctions. JJ applies to English the names of all the parts of 
speech except the preposition, and JJ] speaks of English nouns (adjec- 
tive and substantive), pronouns, verbs, and participles. JV applies the 
term, adjective, to English.’ William Bullokar in his Bref Grammar for 
English (London, 1586), the first English grammar in English, finds the 
eight parts of speech of Latin grammar in his native tongue.® 

In their accounts of the adjective, all four of the Latin grammars de- 
scribe the positive, comparative, and superlative degrees as they are 
expressed in English.’ J and JJ describe these degrees as expressed in the 
English adverb.*® 

I, IT, and III recognize six Latin cases in the declension of the Eng- 


* See Meech, op. cit., pp. 87-94. 

* James, M. R., The Western Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
A Descriptive Catalogue (Cambridge, 1900-04), m1, 301-308. 

* James, M. R., A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge (Cambridge, 1913), pp. 194-197. 

* TI can only refer the reader to my four texts passim, for their treatments of the parts of 
speech in English. * Palaestra, tu (1906), 339. 

7 J, p. 1019; II, Essays and Studies, xm, 102; ITI, p. 1029; IV, Speculum, rx, 79. 
* J, p. 1205; II, Essays and Studies, xm, 113. 
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lish substantive: the nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, vocative, 
and ablative.* They show how to identify the nominative and accusative 
by word-order and meaning, and the vocative by meaning. When their 
compilers state, without reservations, that the nominative precedes the 
verb and that the accusative follows, they must be referring to English, 
although they do not say so, because English has this rigid word order 
(except in interrogative sentences) and Latin has not. They identify the 
genitive, dative, and accusative by the use of certain English preposi- 
tions before the substantive. ‘They speak of prepositions as the “‘signs’”’ 
of the genitive, dative, or accusative. The same assumption that the six 
Latin cases exist also in English, though not indicated there by inflec- 
tion, appears in the early grammars of English. For example, Alexander 
Gill in his Logonomia Anglica (London, 1621) makes this statement: 


Obserua primo: Omnia Nomina cuiuscunq; sunt Declinationis ad vnam formi 
variari: Dato videlicet nominatiuo, accusatiuo, vel vocatiuo vtriusuis numeri, 
caeteros casus suis signis internosci: vt 
Singulariter Nom. as wit- { testis, Pluraliter de witneses testes, 

Accus.| nes (|testem, 

Voc. 6 witnes 6 testis, 4 witnesez 6 testes, 

Gen. of de witnes testis, of Se witneses testium, 

Dat. tu de witnes testi, tu Se witnesez testibus, 

Abl. with Se witnes ci with Se witnesez cii testib’.'° 
teste. 


The Grammatica Anglicana (Cambridge, 1594), ascribed to P. Green- 
wood, has a paragraph on prepositions as “‘signs”’ of the English genitive, 
dative, and ablative." 

I and III mention the singular and plural numbers in connection with 
English substantives.* These two also mention three persons in their 
remarks on the English personal pronouns.” 

I, II, and III recognize five moods in the inflection of both English 
and Latin verbs: the indicative, imperative, optative, conjunctive, and 
infinitive.“ Their primary criterion for recognizing these moods is that 
of meaning. The compilers of J, JJ, and JI, though they do not say so, 
must be thinking of English when they emphasize meaning as a criterion. 
For in Latin the moods were recognizable formally, whereas in the 


* J, pp. 1020-21; IJ, Essays and Studies, xm, 105-106; III, p. 1029. 

10 Quellen und Forschungen, xc (1903), 54. 

1 P. G., Grammatica Anglicana Precipuée Quatenus a Latina Differt, ad Vnicam P. Rami 
Methodum Concinnara (Cambridge, 1594), p. 32. I used rotographs of the British Museum’s 
copy of this book loaned me by Professor C. C. Fries. 

% J, p. 1020; II, p. 1028. % J, p. 1022; III, p. 1030. 

4 J, pp. 1023-24; II, Essays and Studies, xm, 110-111; III, p. 1031. 
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English of the compilers they were not. At the time these men lived, the 
infinitive, the first person singular and all persons of the plural indicative 
and subjunctive had lost their endings: the second and third persons of 
the present indicative kept distinctive endings but were often used in 
constructions which in Old English would have required the subjunctive. 
The false assumption is made that, because meanings expressed by in- 
flected moods in Latin can also be expressed in English (even if by other 
ways than inflection), the Latin moods must exist in English as concepts. 

In J and JJI an additional criterion for recognizing the optative in 
English is the occurrence of would, should, or mote joined to a verb. That 
is, a combination of would or should and a preterit form of another verb 
with its subject, or of mote and a present form of another verb with its 
subject, to express a wish seems to be regarded as a sort of compound 
optative. Should, would or mote are “‘signs’’ of the optative, substitutes 
for the endings of the Latin verb. 

In J, IJ, and IIT an additional criterion for recognizing the infinitive 
is word-order. When one verb follows another without an intervening 
relative or conjunction, the former is in the infinitive mode. The gram- 
marians are in this particular obviously referring to English, since in 
Latin an infinitive usually precedes the verb on which it depends. In J 
to is called the sign of the infinitive, that is, to plus the uninflected form 
of the verb is thought of as the infinitive, just as today. 

Bullokar’s remarks on the five English moods rather closely parallel 
the passages concerning them from the three fifteenth-century grammars: 


There be five moods: the indicative, the imperative, the optative, the sub- 
junctive, and the infinitive. 

The indicative mood sheweth a reason true or false, as J Jove, or else asketh a 
question, as lovest thou? 

The imperative biddeth or commandeth, as: Love thou, Love ye. 

The optative or wishing mood wisheth or desireth and hath alway an adverb 
of wishing joined before his nominative case, as: Pray God I love, I pray God thou 
love, God grant he love. Also these, I would, Would, Would God, Would to God, 
O that, and O if be adverbs of wishing shewing the optative mood. 

The subjunctive mood hath evermore a conjunction set before his nominative 
case, and dependeth upon another verb in the same sentence either going before 
or coming after it, as: The master will be angry, if we be idle; when we use diligence 
we learn. 

The infinitive hath neither number, nor person, nor nominative case before it, 
and is known commonly by this sign or preposition to, which ¢o is not expressed 
many times when there cometh an accusative case between the infinitive mood 
and the verb before going, as: Bid him come hither. 


% Bullokar, op. cit., Palaestra, ut (1906), 353-354. I have turned Bullokar’s phonetic 
spelling into conventional spelling of today and modernized capitalization and punctuation. 
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I states that there are five tenses in English as in Latin, namely: the 
present, preterit imperfect, preterit perfect, preterit pluperfect, and fu- 
ture.’* Again the primary criterion for recognition is meaning. But the 
preterit perfect tense in English is also to be recognized by the construc- 
tion have with the past participle; the preterit pluperfect by the con- 
struction had with the past participle; and the future by the construc- 
tion shall with the infinitive. J/ lists five “times” for the Latin and English 
verb which correspond exactly with the five tenses of 7. It does not give 
them their Latin names.” JJ lists five “times’’ also, but does not ex- 
pressly state that there are five times in the English verb.'* 

I states that there are three tenses in the Latin and English participle: 
the present, the preterit, and the future.’ In English, it says, the present 
participle ends in ing, or and. It gives examples of English weak preterit 
participles. According to this authority, the English future participle 
active is the active infinitive introduced by the compound preposition 
for to; the future participle passive is the passive infinitive so introduced. 
IT and ITI give three “times” for the Latin and English participle which 
correspond exactly with the tenses of J.2° They do not give them the 
names of Latin grammar. 

Finally, the active and passive voices in the English verb and partici- 
ple are mentioned in J and J//.” 

We have ample evidence, then, in the four Latin grammars that bor- 
rowing of the concepts of Latin grammar into English was common in 
the fifteenth century, more than a hundred years before the earliest 
English grammars. The four suggest one way in which that borrowing 
began. Schoolmasters, instructing their pupils in Latin either orally or 
by the written word, equated Latin inflections and constructions with 
English ones to help the students with their Latin. In doing so, theschool- 
masters and pupils came to regard them as belonging to the same formal 
categories and applied the names of Latin forms to English. That is, the 
application of the concepts of Latin grammar to our language may have 
begun as a means of helping English schoolboys to learn Latin. 


As earlyas the fifteenth century,a very extensive grammatical vocab- 
ulary had been developed in English. I have gleaned from the two pieces 
printed below, eighty-nine English terms pertaining to grammar ex- 
clusively or pertaining to it in some senses. Sixty-one occur in both; 
twenty-three in the first only; and five (apposition, composition, plural, 


%*P. 1024. 17 Essays and Studies, xmm, 112. 
18 P, 1031. % Pp. 1025-26. 

% JT, Essays and Studies, xu, 115; III, pp. 1031-32. 

"J, pp. 1023, 1026; Z7Z, pp. 1030, 1032. 
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plurar, and time) in the second only. Most of them are Anglicized Latin 
terms; the rest are native words which are close translations of Latin 
ones. All are English in form and all occur in English contexts. 

I add an alphabetical list of these terms in the grammars. Words, or 
special grammatical senses of words, not illustrated in the Oxford Diction- 
ary before 1500 are marked with a single asterisk. In sixty-one instances 
(counting the substantival use of an adjective and its adjectival use as 
distinct instances), the Dictionary has no quotation before 1500. Words 
or senses which do not appear in the Dictionary at all are marked with a 
double asterisk. There are nine of these. 

Ablative, adj., 1019, 1029, and sb.*, 1021; accord, sb.**, 1027; vb., 1021; ac- 
cusative, adj., 1020, 1029, and sb.*, 1021; active, adj.*, 1023, 1030, and sb.*, 1023, 
1030; adjective (noun), adj., 1019, 1028, and sb.*, 1027; adjective (verb), adj.**, 
1021; adverb*, 1019, 1028; antecedent, sb., 1027; apposition, 1032; article*, 1019, 
1028; case, 1019, 1028; casual (i.e., declined), adj.**, 1020; collective, adj.*, 1020; 
common (gender), adj.*, 1020, 1029; common (verb), adj.*, 1023, 1030; compara- 
tive, adj., 1019, 1028; comparison*, 1019, 1028; composition, 1032; compound, 
sb.*, 1022; conjugation*, 1023, 1030; conjunction, 1019, 1028; conjunctive, adj.*, 
1023, 1031; construe, vb. intrans.*, 1019, 1030; dative, adj., 1020, 1029, and sb.*, 
1021; declension*, 1021; decline, 1019, 1028; deed (of the verb)**, 1020; defective 
(verb), adj.*, 1025; degree, 1019, 1028; deponent, adj.*, 1023, 1030; derivative 
(pronoun), sb.*, 1022, 1030; distributive (noun), adj.*, 1020, 1029; end (have 
ending)**, 1019, 1029; ending, sb.*, 1019, 1028; enormal, adj.**, 1024; epicene, 
adj.*, 1020, 1029; feminine, adj., 1020, 1029, and sb.*, 1021; future, adj.*, 1024 
and sb.*, 1026; gender (of nouns), 1020, 1029; genitive, adj., 1019, 1029, and sb.*, 
1021; gerundive, sb., 1020; imperative, adj.*, 1023, 1031; indicative, adj.*, 1023, 
1030; infimitive*, 1023, 1030; interjection*, 1019, 1028; interrogative, adj.*, 1022; 
long (vowel), adj., 1024, 1030; masculine, adj., 1020, 1029, and sb.*, 1021; 
mood*, 1023, 1030; neuter (noun), adj., 1020, 1029; neuter (verb), adj.*, 1023, 
1030; nominative, adj., 1020, 1029, and sb.*, 1021; normal (verb), adj.**, 10237; 
noun, 1019, 1028; mumber, 1019, 1028; optative, adj.*, 1023, 1031; parts (of 
speech), 1019, 1028; partative (noun), adj.*, 1020, 1029; participle, 1019, 1028; 
passive, adj., 1023, 1030, and sb.*, 1023, 1030; perfect, adj.*, 1024; person*, 
1022, 1029; pluperfect, adj.*, 1024; plural, adj., 1028; plurar, adj.*, 1019; positive, 
adj., 1019, 1028; preposition, sb., 1019, 1028; present, adj., 1024; preter, adj.*, 
1024; primitive (pronoun), sb.*, 1022, 1030; pronoun*, 1019, 1028; proper (noun), 
adj., 1020, 1030; reason (sentence), 1019; relative, sb., 1024, 1031; short (vowel), 
adj., 1024, 1031; sign of the infinilive**, 1024; singular, adj., 1020, 1028; sub- 
stantive (noun), adj.*, 1019, 1028, and sb., 1027; substantive (verb), adj.*, 1020, 
1029; superlative, adj., 1019, 1029; supine, sb.* 1020, 1031; tense, 1023; time 
(tense)*, 1030; undeclined*, 1020, 1028; unperfect (tense or voice), adj.**,” 

® The adjective in this sense is not recorded in the OD, but the substantive is, in 1530. 
"= Imperfect (imperfect tense), adj. is recorded in the OD. in 1530. It occurs in the 
grammatical treatise in Trinity College (Cambridge) MS. 0.5.4, Essays and Studies, 
xm, 116. 
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1024, 1032; verb, 1019, 1028; vocative, adj., 1020, 1029, and sb.*, 1021; and voice 
(of a verb), sb. 1023. 


Sixty-one of these uses occur in both grammars. 

The grammatical treatise in the Trinity College (Cambridge) MS. 
0.5.4 has seventy-five of the eighty-eight grammatical words or senses 
above and thirty-four besides, as follows: 


absolute (ablative case absolute), adj.*; adversative, adj.*; antithesis*; appellative, 
adj.*; causal, adj.*; common (common noun), adj.*; compounded**; conceive*; 
conception*; construction*; copulative, adj., 116; decompound, adj.* and sb.*; 
demonstrative, adj.* and sb.*; disjunctive, adj.*; evocation*; expletive, adj.*; figure 
(the quality in a word of being simple, compound, or decompound)**; figure 
(figure of speech), pp. 118, 120; gender (gender of verbs), p. 111**; govern*; im- 
perfect, adj.*; impersonal, adj.*; infinitation* ; intransition**; negation*; oblique, 
adj.*; possessive, adj.* and sb.*; prolepsis*; rational (rational conjunction)*; 
relation**, p. 98; syllepsis*; transition*; voice (voice of a case), p. 114**; and 
zeugina*. 





With the exception of copulative and figure (of speech), all of these are 
wanting in the Oxford Dictionary before 1500. Page references will be 
found in the list of antedated words in my introduction to the Trinity 
grammar.” John Drury’s little account of the comparison of Latin 
adjectives and adverbs has twenty-eight of the eighty-eight and three 
others: accidens,* p. 79, 1. 1; : lable, p. 79, 1. 22; and vowel, p. 80, 1. 28. 

At least forty-five of the Uae hundred and twenty-five terms em- 
ployed in the four grammars appear in one or another of the following 
five nongrammatical writings: the prologue of the 1388 version of the 
Wycliffite Bible,* the fourth passus of the C-text (21399) of Piers Plow- 
man,” Trevisa’s translation (1398) of Bartholomaeus’ De Proprietatibus 
Rerum,”" passim, a story in the Gesta Romanorum* (1440), and finally the 
Catholicon Anglicon® (1483), passim. Some of these forty-five and others 
appear scatteringly elsewhere in Middle English. 
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Our grammatical treatises thus show that schoolmasters and school- 
boys of the fifteenth century had the common and some of the less com- 
mon terms of Latin grammar as part of their English vocabulary. They 
had most of the terms which Bullokar used at the end of the next century 
in the first English grammar in English. A century before him, then, there 
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™ Essays and Studies, xm, 95-97. 

% Ed. Forshall and Madden (Oxford, 1850), 1, 57. 

* Ed. Skeat (Oxford, 1886), pp. 91, 93. 

*7 T have used the text of this in B.M. Addit. MS. 27944. 
%8 Ed. Herrtage, EETSES, xxxim (1879), 416-418. 

* Ed. Herrtage, EETS, txxv (1881). 
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existed not only the tendency to interpret native grammar in imitation 
of Latin but also a vocabulary quite adequate to express that interpreta- 
tion. The evidence of the grammars is confirmed by other texts of their 


period and earlier. 


(THe texts are my own transcriptions from rotographs of the manuscripts. I 
have modernized punctuation and capitalization. The paragraphing is mine. 
I have indicated by apostrophes lines over final and m, lines through JJ 
and k, and flourishes of final r. Omitted letters are supplied in square 
brackets; letters and words crossed out by the scribe are enclosed in angu- 
lar brackets. I have made no emendations. My thanks are due to my col- 
league, Dr. James F. Rettger, for help with occasional difficult readings.) 


THE DONET IN ENGLISH FROM ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE MS. 163 


[f. 1°91 How many partes ben pere of reson’? Viij. Qwech viij? Nown, pro- 
nown, verbe, aduerbe, participyl, coniumccyon, preposicyon, and interieccyon’. 
How many be declyned wit case & how many wit-owte case? Thre be 
declyned wit case & on wit-owte case. Qweche thre be declyned wit case? 
Nown, pronown, & participyl. And qwo wit-owte case? Al only verbe. 
Qwerby knowyst a nown? ffor althyng pat may be seen, herd, obyr felt, 
or beryth be name of a thyng is a nown. How many maneer of nownys ben 
pere? To. Qweche to? Noun substantyf & nown adiectyf. Qwerby knowe 
3e a nown substantyf? ffor he may stonde in a perfyth reson wit-owtyn 
helpe of anopyr wurd, as: man, tre, or beest, & is declinyd im Latyin wit on 
artikyl or too at be moost in o case, as: nominafiuo hic magister or nominatiuo 
hic & hec sacerdos. Qwerby knowyst a nown adiectyf? ffor he may not 
stonde alone in a perfyth reson wit-owtyn help of anopyr wurd, as: qwyt, red, 
blak, and is declyned in Latyn wit iij articulys or iij dyuerse endynggys in 
© case, as: nominatiuo hic & hec & hoc felix or nominatiuo bonus bona 
bonum. How many articulis ben bere? Iij. Qwech iij? Hic, hec, hoc. How 
many diuerse endynggys ben pere? lij. Qwech iij? -Vs, -a, & -vm, or ellys 
-or, -a, & -vm. Qwat is a comparison? A lyknesse of thynggys bat may be 
mad more or lesse wit good sentence. How many degrees of comparison ben 
pere? Thre. Qwech iij? The posityf, be comparatyf, & be superlatyf. Qwerby 
knowyst pe posityf degre? ffor he is ground of al obyr grees of comparison, 
as: fayir, fowl, & soch obyr. Qwerby* knowyst pe comparatyf degre? ffor 
he passyth hys posityf wit pis aduerbe more or lesse & endyth in Englysch 
in ft, as: fayrer, fowler, & soch opyr. Qwerby knowyst pe superlatyf degre? 
ffor he passyth hys posityf wit pis aduerbe most or leest & endyth in 
Englysch in -est, as fayrest, fowlest, & soch obyr. Wyt qwat case wele pe 
comparatyf degre construe? Wyt ablatyf case of bothe nowmberis wit- 
owtyn a preposicyon, as: forcior illo vel forcyor illis, saue if quam come be- 
twyn panne cu[m]ppelyth he lyke case. Wit qwat case wele be superlatyf 
degre construe? Wit pe genityf case plurer, as dignissima creaturarum, or 


* By in Qwerby is written above the line. 
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wit be genityf si[n]guler of a nown collectyf. How many nown collectiuys be 
per? It is schewyd be pe verse. Vnde versus: 


Sunt collectiua populus, gens, plebs, quoque turba. 


How many genderys of nown ben pere? Vij. Qwech vij? The masculyn, pe 
femynyne, pe neutyr, be comown of to, pe comown of thre, pe duby, & 
epycene. Qwerby knowyst pe masculym gendyr? ffor it is declyned wit hic 
(artikyl or to at pe most in o case), as: nominatiuo hic magister (nominatiuo 
hic & hec sacerdos). Qwerby knowyst pe feminyne gendyr? ffor it is declyned 
wit hec, as nominatiuo hec Musa. Qwerby knowyst pe neutyr gendyr? ffor 
it is declyned wit hoc, as nominatiuo; hoc scamnum. Qwerby knowyst pe 
comus [of] to gendyr? ffor it is declyned wit hic & hec, as: hic & hec sacerdos. 
Qwerby knowyst pe comun of thre gendyr? ffor it is declyned wit hic, hec, 
& hoc, as hic & hec & hoc felix. Qwerby knowyst pe duby gendyr? ffor [it] 
is declyned wit hic vel hec, as hic vel hec dies. How many nownys be pere of 
pis gendyr? It schew' be pe vers: 

Margo, diesque, silex, finis, clunis, quoque, cortex 

Hec veteres vere dubii generis posuere, 

Singula sunt dubii sed sunt pluralia primi. 


How many be declyned & how many be vn-declynyd? Iiij be declynyd & 
iiij be vn-declynyd. Qwech iiij be declyned? Nown, pronown, verbe, & parti- 
cipyl. And qwech iiij be vn-declynyd? Aduerbe, coniunccyon, preposicyon, & 
interieccyon. (f. 1°) Qwerby knowyst pe epicene gendyr? ffor vndyr on 
artikyl be comprehendyd bothe male & femal, as: hic passer a sparow, hec 
aquila an egyl, hec muscela a wesyl, & hic miluus a puttok, And foure wurdys 
pat folwyn in be verse bat sewyth be epicene gendyr: 


Dama-que, pantera, grus, bubo sunt epicena. 


How many nowmberys ben pere? To. Qwech to? Singuler & plurer. Qwerby 
knowyst singulernowmbyr? ffor he spekyth but of o thyng, as man. Qwerby 
knowyst plurer nowmbyr (plurer nowmbyr)? ffor he spekyth of many 
thynggys, as men. How many casys be pere? Vj. Qwech vj? The nominatyf, 
pe genityf, be datyf, be accusatyf, be vocatyf, & pe ablatyf. Qwerby knowyst 
pe nominatyf case? ffor he comth beforn pe verbe & doth or sufferyth pe 
dede of be verbe. Qwerby knowyst pe genityf case? ffor of aftyr a nown 
substantyf, verbe substantyf, nown partityf, nown distributyf, or a super- 
latyf degre is be syne of genityf case. Qwerby knowyst datyf case? ffor to™ 
be-forn a casual wurd wit-owtyn a preposicyon’ is syne of datyf case. Qwerby 
knowyst accusatyf case? ffor he comth aftyr*™" be verbe, gerundyf, participyl, 
or suppy” pat betokenyth to do & sufferyth pe dede of pe verbe. And also 
alle pe wurdys in da preposiciones casus accusatiui serve to pe accusatyf 
case. Qwerby knowyst vocatyf case? ffor he betokenyth preying, biddyng, 
or callyng. Qwerby knowyst ablatyf case? ffor in, wit, for, fro, beforn, & 
aftyr, & alle be wurdys in da preposiciones casus ablatiui ar pe synes of 
ablatyf. And also of aftyr a propyr name, or a nown adiectyf, or a verbe 


*% To is written above the line. 
* Afiyr is written in the left margin. 
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adiectyf, gerundyf, participyl, or suppyn is be syne of ablatyf case. Vnde 
versus: 

Mobile, vel proprium, vel participans, quoque verbum, 

Si sequitur sensus genitiui iungito sextum, 

Cum reliquis sextum non iungas sed genitiuum. 


How many declensons be per? V. Qwech v? The furst, pe secunde, pe thrydde, 
pe fourt, be fyfte. Qwerby knowyst pe secunde declension? ffor be genityf 
case singuler endyth in -i, pe datyf in -o, be accusatyf in -vm. Pe vocatyf 
schal be lyke pe nominatyf, saue qwan pe nominatyf endyth in -vs pe vo- 
catyf most comumly schal endyn in -e, as nominatiuo hic dominus, vocatiuo 
o domine. (f. 2*} And qwanne pe nominatyf singuler of a propyr name 
endyth in -ius, be vocatyf schal endyn in -j, as: nominatiuo hic Laurencius 
vocativo o Laurenci, Vincencius Vincenci, Gregorius Gregori, & filius 
makyth vocatiwo o filie vel fili. Also in a neutyr gendyr be nominatyf, be 
accusatyf, & be vocatyf schal acorde. Pe ablatyf schal endyn in o, be nomin- 
atyf & pe vocatyf plurer in -j, be genityf in -horum, pe datyf & pe ablatyf in 
-is, be accusatyf in -os.** & ina neutyr gendyr be nominatyf, be accusatyf, & 
pe vocatyf schal endyn in -a. Qwerby knowyst pe furst declension of nown? 
ffor be genityf case singuler endyth in -e, pe datyf also, be accusatyf in 
-am, be vocatyf schal be lyke pe nominatyf (saue if be nominatyf ende in -as 
pe vocatyf schal endyn in -a, as: nominatiuo hic Thomas vocatiuo O Thoma), 
pe ablatyf in -a, be nominatyf & pe vocatyf plurer in -e, pe genityf in -arum, 
& datyf & pe ablatyf in -is, saue if be feminyne be drawe out of be masculyn, 
as domina is drawyn out of dominus. panne schal pat feminyne make pe 
datyf & pe ablatyf plurer in -abus, as domina dominabus. And in a neutyr 
gendyr be nominatyf, be accusatyf, & be vocatyf acordyn. How many 
newtyr genderys be of pat declenson [sic]? It is schewyd be pe vers pat 
folwyn: 
Pascha, polenta, iota, sizsannia, mammona, manna 
Sunt neutri generis & declinacio prima. 


Qwerby knowyst pe thrydde declension? ffor be genityf case singuler endyth 
in -is, be datyf in -j, be accusatyf in -em or in -im, pe vocatyf lyke pe nomin- 
atyf (and in a neutyr gendyr pe nominatyf, pe accusatyf, & pe vocatyf a- 
cordyn), be ablatyf in -e or in -j, be nominatyf, be accusatyf, & be vocatyf 
plurer in -es, be genityf in -vm or in -ium, pe datyf in -bus, and in a neutyr 
gendyr be nominatyf, pe accusatyf, & be vocatyf in -a, & pe ablatyf in-bus. 
Qwerby knowyst pe fourt declenson? ffor be nominatyf, genityf, & vocatyf 
singuler endyn in -vs, pe datyf in -vi, be accusatyf in -vm, & pe ablatyf in 
-v, the nominatyf, pe accusatyf, & pe vocatyf plurer in -vs, be genityf in 
-vum, be datyf & pe ablatyf in -bus. Qwerby knowyst pe fyft declenson of 
nown? ffor pe genityf & datyf singuler endyn in -ei, be accusatyf in -em, 
pe vocatyf lyke pe nominatyf, pe ablatyf in -e, be nominatyf, be accusatyf, & 
be vocatyf plurer in -es, be genityf in -erum, pe datyf & pe ablatyf in -ebus.* 


® In os written in the left margin. 
™ The last five lines of fol. 2* and the first twenty-nine lines of fol. 2° are devoted to 
paradigms of musa, domina, Thomas, magister, dominus, Laurencius, scamnum, sacerdos, 
feliz, manus, and res. These are of slight interest and are omitted. 
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(f. 2) Qwerby knowyst a pronown? ffor he is set for a nown & signyfyith 
neer a [sic] moche as a nown & opbyr qwyle receyuyth certeyne person’. How 
many maneer pronownnys be per? Xv. Qwech xv? Ego, tu, sui, ille, ipse, 
iste, hic, & is, meus, tuws, suus, noster & vester, nosiras & vesiras. How many 
of peise be primityuys & how many (de) deriuattiuys? Viij be primitiuys & vi; 
be diriuatiuys. Qwech viij be primitiuys? Ego, tu, sui, ille, ipse, iste, hic & 
hijs. And qwy be pi [sic] primitiuys? ffor pei take here be-gymnyng of noon 
obyr. Qwech be diriuatiuys? Meus, tuws, suus, noster & vester, nostras & 
vestras. And qwy be pei callyd diriuatiuys? ffor pei take here begymnyng of 
obyr, as of me comth mews, of tu comth tuus, of sui comth suuws [sic], of (f. 3+) 
nos comth noster & nostras, & of vos comth vester & vestras. How many of 
theyse haue vocatyf case & how many wantyn? ffowre haue vocatyf case & 
alle obyr wantyn. Qwech iiij haue vocatyf case? Tu, meus, noster & nostras. 
Vnde versus: 
Quatuor exceptis pronomina nulla vocabis; 
Tu, meus, & noster nostras hec sola vocantur. 
How many personys be per? Thre. Qwech iij? Pe furst, pe secunde, pe 
thrydde. Qwerby knowyst pe furst persone? ffor he spekyth of hym-self, 
as I & we. Qwerby knowyst pe secunde persone? ffor he spekyth to obpyr, 
as pu or 3e. Qwerby knowyst pe thrydde persone? ffor he spekyth of obyr, 
as he & pei. And euery nown & euery pronown & euery participyl is pe 
thrydde persone, owtakyn I & we, bu & se, & be vocatyf case. Vnde versus 
Terne persone generaliter omnis habetur, 
Rectus set demas pronomina quatuor inde. 


How many declensons of pronown be there? Iiij. Qwech iiij? The furst 
pe secunde, be thrydde, be fourt. Qwerby knowyst pe furst declenson of 
prononown [sic]? ffor be genityf case singuler endyth in -j or in -is & pe datyf 
in -j. How many pronownys hath he? Thre. Qwech iij? Ego, tu, sui. Qwerby 
knowyst pe secumde declenson of pronown? ffor pe genityf case singuler 
endyth in -ius or in -ius [sic] & pe datyf in -j or in -e. How many pronownys 
hath he? V. Qwech v? Ile, ipse, iste, hic, & is, and viij nownnys wit here 
componys, qwech be: vnus, vilus, totus, solus, alter, alius, quis, & uter. How 
many of theyse nownys haue vocatyf case & how many wantyn? Thre haue 
vocatyf case, & alle obyr wantyn. Qwech iij be po? Vnus, totus, & solus. Vnde 
versus: 
Pone vocatiuos cum totus, solus, & vnus, 
Sed non in reliquis quorum genitiuus in -ius. 

Qwerby knowyst pe thrydde declenson of pronown? ffor be yenityf case 
singuler endyth in -j, in -e, & in -j, & pe datyf in -o, & in -e, & in -o. How 
many pronownys hath he? V. Qwech v? Meus, tuus, suus, noster, & vester. 
And note wel pat alle nown adiectiuys pat be declyned wit thre dyuerse 
endynggys be declyned aftyr pis declenson. Qwerby knowyst pe fourt de- 
clenson? ffor be genityf case singuler endyth in -atis & pe datyf in -ati. How 
many pronownys hath he? To. Qwech to? Nostras & vesiras, and a nown 
interrogatyf qwech is cuias cuiatis. Qwat is cuias in Englysch? Of qwat 
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folk? Qwat is cuium in Englysch? Of qwat thyng? Qwat is nostras in En- 
glysch? A man or a woman of owre cuntre, and vesiras is a man or a woman 
of sour cuntre: 


Cuias de gente cuium de re petit apte.*4 
(f. 3°) Qwerby knowyst a verbe? ffor it is declyned wit moodd & tens & 
persone & be-tokenyth to do or to suffyr or to be. How many maneer of 
verbys ben bere? V. Qwech v? Verbe actyf, verbe passyf, verbe neutyr, 
verbe deponent, & verbe comowne. Qwerby knowyst a verbe actyf? ffor it 
endyth in -o & may take -r vp-on -o & make of hym a passyf, as amo put -r 
per-to & panne is amor. Qwerby knowyst a verbe passyf? ffor it endyth in 
-r & may do a-wey -r and turne a-zen in-to hys actyf. Qwerby knowyst a 
verbe neutyr? ffor he endyth in -o & mzy noon -r take vp-on -o nor make of 
hym no passyf. Qwerby knowyst a verbe neutyr passyf? ffor he endyth in 
-o lyk an actyf & hath pe Englysch of pe passyf, as: fio, fis, factws sum, 
fieri, to be mad. Qwerby knowyst a verbe neutyr normal? ffor he folwyth 
no ryth rewle of coniugacyon’. And vndyrstonde pat a verbe neutyr qwech 
hath pe lettyr & pe significacyon of an actyf may haue a passyf voys in pe 
thrydde persone, as: pe weye is ronnyn, via curritur. Vnde versus: 
Neutrum quod transit in rem sermone carentem 
Ternam passiuam de se dat progredientem. 

Qwerby knowyst a verbe deponent? ffor he endyth in -r lyke a passyf & 
hath pe Englysch on an actyf, as loquor, I speke, and in be thrydde persone 
he may haue a passyf voys, as pe lond is eryid, terra aratur. Vnde versus: 


Et deponencium passiuum dat documentum, 
Sic sermo fatur, dicas vt campus aratur. 


Qwerby knowyst a verbe comun? ffor it hath lettyr of pe passyf & Englysch 
bothe of pe actyf & of pe passyth [sic], as I kysse pe, osculor te, & I am 
kyssyd of the, & osculor a te. How many verbe comons be per? As many as 
be conteyned in be verse pat folwyn’: 


Largior, experior, veneror, moror, osculor, ortor, 
Criminor, amplector tibi sunt communia, lector. 
Si bene communeres, interpretor hospitor addes. 


How mat [sic] bu knowyn qwan pi verbe be-tokenyth to do & qwan to suffyfiyr 
[sic]? Qwan I haue ony of peise vi Englysch wurdys: am, art, js, was, be, or 
were, joyned to a verbe, thanne it be-tokenyth to suffyr; and if noon of po 
vj wurdys be joyned to pe verbe than it betokenyth to do. How many modys 
be per? V. Qwech v? Indicatyf, inperatyf, octatyf [sic], coniunctyf, & in- 
fenityf. Qwerby knowyst indicatyf mood? ffor it schewyth tale soth or lees 
& betokenyth askyng or tellyng. Or qwamne j haue ony of theyse thre synes 


™ The paradigms of the Latin pronouns are given on fol. 4*-4>. Fol. 3°, on which the 
treatment of the verb begins, intervenes between the above treatment of the pronouns and 
their paradigms. At the bottom of fol. 3* is this note for the reader: ‘““The nownys of pis 
part be in pe lef folwyng,”’ and at the bottom of 3>: ““Turne ouyr to pe next lef.” I have 
omitted the paradigms. 
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in my Latyin, sicut, dum, quando, be verbe pat folwyth schal be indicatyf 
mood. Vnde versus: 
Indicat vt quando sicut, dum, cetera plura. 

Qwerby knowyst inmperatyf mood? ffor it preyith, byddyth, or co- (f. 5¢) 
mawndyth. Qwerby knowyst optatyf mood? ffor it welyth or desiryth, and 
peyse Englysch wurdys joyned to a verbe: wold, schold, mote, or at my 
wylle, & peyse Latyin wurdys afor a verbe: vtinam, ne, quatinus, osi ar pe 
synes of optatyf mood. Vnde versus: 


Wold, schold dic optatiui; vtinam, ne, quatinus, osi. 


Qwerby knowyst coniunctyf mood? ffor he is joyned to anobyr verbe or 
anopyr verbe is joyned to hym. Or qwan ony of be Latyn (f) wurdys pat 
folwyn in be next come be-forn a verbe it schal be pe comiunctyf mood: 


Si, quamuis, quamquam, tam, silicet, atque priusquam. 
Antequam, an, donec, vt, postquam, siue, quousque, 
Cum, nisi, quam, acsi, quo coniungunt tibi dico. 


Qwerby knowyst infenityf mood? ffor qwamne to verbis come to-gedyr wit- 
owte a relatyf or a comiunccyon pe lattar schal be infenityf mood. Also pis 
lytel wurd to beforn a verbe is syne of infenityf mood, as to loue, to rede. 
How many tens be pere? V. Qwech fyue? The present tens, be pretyr tens 
vnperfyth, be pretyr tens perfyth, be (per) pretyr tens pluperfyth, & be futur 
tens. Qwerby knowyst pe present tens? ffor he spekyth of tyme pat is now, 
as amo, I loue. Qwerby knowyst preter tens vnperfyth? ffor it spekyth of 
tyme vnperfythly passyd, as amabam, I louede. Qwerby knowyst pe pretyr 
tens perfyth? ffor it spekyth of tyme perfythly pasyd & hath pis Englysch 
wurd haue, as amaui, I haue louyd. Qwerby knowyst pe pretyr tens pluper- 
fyth? ffor it spekyth of tyme more ban perfythly passyd & hath pis Englysch 
wurd hadde, as amaueram, I had louyd. Qwerby knowyst pe future tens? 
ffor it spekyth of tyme pat is to come & hath pis Englysch wurd schal, 
as amabo, I schal louyn. How many nowmberys be per of verbe? The singuler 
nowmbyr, as amo, amas, amat, and pe plurer, as amamws, -atis, -ant. How 
many personys be ber of verbe? Thre: the furst, as amo, amamwus; pe secunde, 
as amas, amatis; & pe thrydde, as amat, amant. How many comiugacyons 
be pere? ffoure. Qwech iiij? pe furst, pe secunde, pe thrydde, pe fourt. 
Qwerby knowyst pe furst comiugacyon? ffor it hath a long be-forn pe -re 
in pe infenityf actyf voys or in pe inperatyf mood passy{ voys, as amare 
Qwerby knowyst pe secunde comiugacyon’? ffor it hath e long aforn pe 
-re in pe infenityf mood actyf voys or in be inperatyf mood passyf voys, 
as docere. Qwerby knowyst pe thrydde coniugacyon’? ffor it hath (pe 
thrydde) e schort beforn pe -re in be infenityf mood actyf voys or in pe in- 
peratyf mood passyf voys, as legere. Qwerby knowyst pe fourt comiugacyon? 
ffor it hath jlong be-forn be-rein pe infenityf actyf voys or in pe inperatyf 
mood passyf voys, as audire. ffro peise rewlys be owtakyn alle verbe neutyr 
enormalys for bei folow no ryth rewle of coniugacyon’. Qwech be verbe neutyr 
enormalys? Patet per versus: 
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(f. 5*) Sum, volo, fert, & edo sunt enormala credo. 


And note wel pat alle pe componys of peyse verbys fayle ryth rewle of 
comiugacyon saue too componys of edo qwech be excedo & comedo: 

Cum cunctis natis edo nata set excipiantur, 

Excedo nam comedo regularia stare probantur. 
And how many componys haue sum es fui it is schewyd be be versys folw- 
yng: 

Sum neutri generis est & sua cuncta creata. 

Quorum per metrum pateant tibi signata. 

Adsum (sum presens), absum (dum cisto remotus), 

Presum (preficio), sed possum (robore tutus), 

Subsum (subcumbo multis), obsum (quia nocendo), 

Insum (componens intus sum) dicere debes, 

hijs quibus intersum (me presentem) bene pendo. 

Quod restat super est iam non tibi plurima pando. 


Also fro pe rewle of comiugacyons be owtake many verbe defectiuys, as 
queso, I be-seche hath no more but quesumws; aue, heyl hath no more but 
aueto, auete, auetote; Salve, heyl hath no more but saluete, salueto, salue- 
tote; vale, far-wel hath no more but valete,- to, valetote; and memento, 
haue in mynde hath no more but mementote.** (f. 10) And note wel for a 
rewle pat be futur tens of indicatyf mood in pe thrydde & pe fourt coniuga- 
cyon’ turnyth a into e in alle personys singuler & plurer saue in pe furst 
persone of be singuler nowmbyr, as audiam, -es, -et, and in be futur tens of 
pe oftatyf [sic] mood & be present tens of coniunmctyf mood he kepyth stylle 
a in alle personys, as audiam, -as, -at. 

Qwerby knowyst an aduerbe? ffor he is cast to a verbe & fulfyllyth pe 
significacyon of pe verbe. How many degre of comparyson hath aduerbe? 
lij: pe posityf, be comparatyf, & pe superlatyf. How knowyst pe posityf 
degre of aduerbe? ffor he endyth in Englysch most comumly in -ly, as 
fayrly, goodly, swetely, & soche obyr. How knowyst pe comparatyf degre? 
ffor he endyth in Englysch in -er™* or in -jr, as swetter, betyr. How knowyst 
be superlatyf degre? ffor he endyth in Englysch in -est, as fayrest, fowlest, 
& soch othyr. 

Qwerby knowyst a participyl? ffor he takyth part of nown, part of verbe, 
& part of bothe. Qwat takyth he of nown? Gendyr & case. Qwat of be verbe? 
Tyme & significacyon. And quat of bothe? Nowmbyr & persone. How many 
tens be per of participyl? Iij. Qwech iij? Pe present tens, pe preter tens, and 
be futur tens. Qwerby knowyst pe participy] of present tens? ffor he endyth 
in Englysch in -yng or in -and, as redyng, louand, & in Latyn in -ens or in 
-ans as legens, amans. Qwerby knowyst pe participyl of pretyr tens? ffor 
al soch scort Englysch wurdys, loued, red, tawt, herd arn synes of pe preter 


* Paradigms of amo, doceo, lego, audio, sum, possum, volo, nolo, malo, fero, edo, fio, with 
English equivalents, occupy fol. 5°, 1. 20-10° 1. 20.. These I omit. 
™ He endyth in Englysch written in the left margin. 
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tens of partici[pyl] & endyth in Latyin in -tus or in -sus, as lectus, visus. 
Qwerby knowyst (f. 11*) a participyl of pe futur tens? ffor if he be a parti- 
cipyl of be actyf voys he hath pe Englysch of pe infenityf mood of pe acty{ 
voys & endyth in Latyne in -rus, as lecturus, for to redyn. And if it be a 
participyl of be passyf voys he hath be Englysch of pe infenityf mood of pe 
passyf voys, as legendus, for to be red. How many participulys hath a verbe 
actyf? Too. Qwech ij? On of pe present tens endyng in -ens or in -ans, as 
legens, amans, and anobyr of be futur tens endyng in -rus, as lecturus, 
amaturus. How many participulys hath a verbe passyf? Too. Qwech ij? 
On of be preter tens endyng in -tus or in -sus, as lectus, visus, and anobyr of 
pe futur tens endyng in -dus, as legendus, videndus. How many participul’ 
hath a verbe neutyr? Too. Qwech ij? On of pe present tens endyng in -ens 
or im -ans, as currens, stans, and anobyr of be futur endyng in -rus, as 
cursurus, staturus. How many poarticipul’ hath a verbe deponent? Thre. 
Qwech iij? On of pe present tens endyng im -ens or in -ans, as loquens 
auxilians; a-nopyr of be preter tens endyng in -tus or in -sus, as locutus, 
lapsus; and a participyl of be futur tens endyng in -rus, as locuturus. How 
many porticipul’ hath a verbe comun? Iiij. Qwech iiij? On of pe present 
endyng in -ens or in -ans, as experiens, hortans; a-nopyr of pe preter tens 
endyng in -tus, as expertus; & too futurys, on endyng in -rus, as hortaturus, 
and anopyr in -dus, as hortandus. How many endynggys be per of parti- 
cipyl? Vj. Qweche vj? Too of be present tens endyng in -ens & in -ans; too 
of preter tens endyng in -tus or in -sus; & too of be futur endyng in -rus 
or in -dus. Vnde versus: 


-Ens, -ans presentis semper dic temporis esse, 
-Tus, -sus preteriti, -rus, -dus dic esse futuri. 
-Ens, -ans, -rus & agunt, -tus, -sus, -dus paciuntur.** 


(f. 11°) [Q]werby knowyst a comiunccyon? ffor it joyneth or disioyneth obyr 
partys of reson & ordeynyth in hem perfyth sentence. Qwech be po coniunc- 
cyons pat ioynyn? Alle be wurdys pat be in da copulatiuas. And qwech be 
po pat disioynyn? Alle pe wurdys in da disiunctiuas. Qwat partys of reson 
joyne pei or disoyne [sic]? Nownys, pronownys, verbys, & participulys. 
Qwan joyne pei or disioyne? Qwan ony coniunccyons of joynyng or disioyn- 
yng come be-twyn too nownys, or too pronownys, or too verbis, or too parti- 
cipulys, da copwlatiuas, vt que & que, atque, at, ac, ast, da disiuncciwas, vt 
aut, ve, vel ne, nec, an, neque; da expletiuas, vt quidem, equidem, saltem, 
videlicet, quam, quamuis, quoque, autem, porro, licet, tamen, siu, autem; 
da causales, vt si & si, eciam, si, siquidem, quoniam, quoniamquidem, 
quin, quineciam, quatinus, siu, seu, siue, niue, nam, namque, ni, nisi, ne, ne 


* At this point the scribe wrote the beginning words of the section of conjunctions by 
error and then crossed them out: “(Q]werby knowyst a coniunccyon? ffor it joyneth or 
disioyneth opyr partys of reson & ordeynyth in hem perfyth sentence Qweche pe coniunc- 
cyons pat joynyn? Al pe wurdys pat be in das copulatiuas.” Following this come paradigms 
of the participles amans, legens, lectus, lecturus, and legendus, which occupy fol. 11*. 1. 30- 
fol. 11>. 1. 4. I have omitted them. 
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set, interea, quamobrem, presertim, item, itemque, ceterim, alioquin, preteria; 
da racionales vt ita, itaque, enim, etenim, vero, quia, quapropter, quum, 
quidem, quippe, nempe, ergo, ideo, igitur, silicet, videlicet, preteria, prop- 
terea, adcirco. 

[Q]werby knowyst a preposicyon? ffor he is set be-forn obyr partys of re- 
son & seruyth to certeyn case. To qwath case seruyth a preposicyon to? To 
pe accusatyf case, to be ablatyf, or to bobin. Qweche preposicyons serue to pe 
accusatyf case? Alle be wurdys in da preposicyones accusatiui®’ da preposi- 
ciones casus accusatiui: ad, aput, ante, aduersum, cis, citra, circum, circa, 
contra, erga, extra, inter, intra, infra, iuxta, ob, prope, propter, secundum, 
post, trans, vitra, preter,** supra, circiter, vsque, secus, penes; da preposic- 
iones casus ablatiui: a, ab, abs, cum, coram, clam, de, e, ex, pro, pre, palam, 
sine, absque, tenus; da vtriusque casus preposiciones vt: in, sub, super, & 
subter. 

[Q]werby knowyst an interieccyon? ffor it lyth a~mong opyr partys of reson 
& betokenyth passyon of sowle wit an vnperfyth voyis & betokenyth joye, 
or sorow, or dred, or wunderyng, or imdignacyon, as: aha, alas, welawey, 
out, out, owgh, so howgh, & soch obpyr. 

[H]jow many acordys ben pere of grameer? ffyue. Qwech v? The furst 
be-twym be nominatyf case & pe verbe, The secunde betwyn pe substantyf 
& pe adiectyf, be thredde pe relatyf & pe antsedent [sic], pe fowrt be-twyn be 
(re) superlatyf degre & pe genityf case folwyng, be fyfte be pe nown partityf 
or be nown distributyf & pe genityf case pat folw*. In how many a-corde pe 
nominatyf case & pe verbe? In too. In qwech too? In nowmbyr & persone. 
Vnde versus: 

Vult in persona numero rectus simulari. 
Cum personali verbo sibi voce sequente 
Non pones rectum sine verbo per precianum, 
Nec personale verbum pones sine recto. 

Qwech preposicyons serue to pe ablatyf case? Alle pe wurdys pat be in da 
preposciones casus ablatiui. Qwech wurdes serue to bothe casys? Alle be 
wurdys pat be im da vtriusque casus preposiciones. Qwan wy] im serue to 
accusatyf case & quamne to pe ablatyf? Qwan in comth wit a to it wyl serue 
to be accusatyf case, & qwan in comth a-lone he wy] serue to pe ablatyf case. 
Vnde versus: 

In campo curro bene dicis si sis in illo, 

Si sis exterius in campum fit tibi cursus. 

Into vult quartum sine to iugito sextum.” 
(f. 12") In how many schal pe substantyf & pe adiectyf acordym? In thre- 
In qwech iij? In gendyr, nowmbyr, & case. Vnde versus: 

Cum substantiuis tribus adiectiua locabis, 

In casu, genere, numero debes retinere. 


* Da per posicyones accusatiui was writteen by error and not excised. 
* Preter written in the left margin. 
* The fourth and sixth cases are referred to, i.c., the accusative and the ablative. 
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In how many schal pe relatyf & pe antecedent a-corde? In thre. In qwech 
thre? In gendyr, nowmbyr, & persone. Vnde versus: 

Antecedenti tribus hijs coniunge relatiuum, 

Persona numero sit genus hijs quogue datum. 


In how many schal pe superlatyf degre & be genityf case pat folwit acorde? 
In on. In qwech on? In gendyr. Vnde versus: 

Omne superlatiuum partitiue recitatum 

Semper vult generi genitiuo sociari, 

Vt pateat verum sic est deus optima rerum. 

Ymmo superlatiuum propria vi quoniam locatur 

Per genus hoc fixo precedenti famulatur. 

Naso dat hoc verum quid agis dulcissime rerum. 


In how many schal pe nown partityf & be genityf pat folwyt acorde? In on, 
In gendyr. Vnde versus 

Conformes genere dic cum casu genitiuo 

Nunc partitiuum veh (iti) venit vna sororum. 

Sic in gramatica dicas concordia quina 


THE DONET IN ENGLISH FROM DOUCE MS. 103 


(f. 53°) How mony partyse of speche ben per? Viij. Wyche viij? Nowne, 
pronowne, verbe, aduerbe, partycypull’, coniunccion, preposicion, and 
jnterieccion. How mony byth’ declynd and how mony byn’ vndeclynd? 
liij byn’ declynd & iiij byn’ vndeclynd. Weche iiij byn’ declynd and wyche 
iiij byn’ vndeclynd? Nowne, pronowne, verbe, & partycypull’ byn’ declynd’; 
aduerbe, coniunccion, preposicio[n], & jnterieccion byn’ vndeclynd. How 
mony byn’ declynd with case & how mony with-owte case? Iij byn’ declynd 
with case & j with-owte case. Wychy iij with case; wychy j with-owte case? 
Nowne, pronow([nje, & partycypull’ with case; verbe oyle® with-owte case. 
How knowyst (a partycipull) a nowne? A nowne ys all’ maner of thyng’ 
pat y may see, fele, or hondyll’, or beryth’ be name of a thyng’,—pe name 
per-of ys a now[nje. How mony maner of nownys byn’ there? Ij. Wyche ij’ 
Nowne substantyfe & nowne adiectyfe. How knowyst a nowne substantyfe? 
For he ys y-declynd with j artycull’ or ij at be most. How knowyst a nowne 
adiectyfe? For he ys declynd with iij artyculys or with iij dyuerse yendyngys 
Wyche h® byn’ pe artyculys? Hic, hec, & hoc. Wyche byn’ pe iij dyuerse 
yndyngys? -vs, -a, &-vm, how“ as bonus, bona, bonum for goode. How mony 
nomburs (h) byn’ there? Ij. Wyche to? The synguler nombur & the plurel!’ 
now[m]bur. How knowyst the synglere nowmbur? For he spekyth’ of on’ 
thyng’, (f. 53°) as mon’ or beste. How knowyst the plurell’ numbur’? For he 
spekyth’ of mony theyngys, as [men] or bestys. How mony degreys of compar- 
[i]sons byn there? lij. Wyche iij? The posityff degree, the comparatyf degree, 
# Oyle. May only have been intended here? 


“ H was written by error and not excised. 
“® How was written by error and not excised. 
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& the super[llatyf degree. How knowyst thow the posytyf degree? For he ys 
begynner & growndere of all’ obyr degreys of comparsonys, & pey byn’ 
formyd of hym & he ys not of them. How knowyst the comparatyf degre? 
For he endyth’ yn -r, as fayryre, lyngyr, schortyre. How knowyst the super- 
{ljatyf degre? For he endyth’ (ys) yn’ -ys, as: feyryste, lengyst, schortys(t]. 
How mony persons byn’ there? Iij. Wyche iij? I & we the fyrst person, pu 
& se the secund person. All’ opur byn’ pe iij person’, excepte the vocatyf case. 
How knowyst the fyrste person’? For he spekyth’ of hym-sylfe, as y or we. 
How knowyst the ij person’? For he spekyth’ to a-obur, as pu or 3e. How 
knowyst the iij person’? For he spekyth’ of a-opur, as he or they. How 
mony gendrys byn’ there? Vij. Wyche vij? Masculyn’ gendur, femyn{yn] 
gendur, neutur gendur, & commyn’ of two, commyn’ [of] iij, dubyn’ gendur, & 
ypsen’ gendur. How knowyst masculyn’ gendur? For he ys declyned with 
hic, as hic magister. The femyn[yn] with hec, as hec Musa. The neutur with 
hoc, as hoc scannum. The commyn’ of two with hic & hec, as hic & hec 
sacerdos. The commen’ of iij, with hic, hec, & hoc felyx. The dubyn’ gendur 
for he ys declynyd with hic hec & vel conjuncion’ be-twene as hic uel hec 
dies. (f. 54*) How knowyst the epcyn’ gendur? For vndur oon’ artycul’ 
he comprehendyth’ bothe male & female, as hic pascer, hec aquila. How 
mony nowmburs byn’ there? Ij. Wyche ij? Syngulere & plurell’. How knowyst 
pe synguler nowmbur. For he spekyth’ but of on’ thyng, as a mon’ or beste. 
How knowyst pe pluler [sic] nowmbur? For he spekyth’ of mo thyngys then 
of on’, as men’ or bestys. How mony cases byn’ the[re]? Vj. Wyche vj? 
Nominatyfe case, genetyfe case, the datyfe case, accusatyfe case, the voca- 
tyfe case, & the ablatyfe case. How knowyst the nominatyfe case? For he 
cumyt afore the verbe & askyt thys questyon’ who or wat. How knowyst 
the genytyfe case? For of aftur a nowne substantyfe, verbe substantyfe, 
nowne party[ty]fe, nowne dystrybutyfe, or a superlatyfe degre byn’ the 
synes of the genytyfe case. How knowyst the datyfe case? For to be-fore a 
nowne or a pronowne wyttoty [sic] remewyng ys the senys [sic] of the datyfe 
case. How knowyst the accusatyfe case? For he cumyth’ aftur the verbe & 
enseryth’ to thys questyon’ whom’ or what. How knowyst the vocatyfe case? 
For he clepyth’ or callyth’ or spekyth’ to. How knowyst the ablatyfe case? 
By my synes? Wyche byn’ they? Yn’ & wyth’, throse, fro, & by &(panne] aftur 
a comparatyf degre“ ys the synes of the ablatyfe case. (f. 54") How mony 
declynsums of now[n]ys? V. Wyche v? The furst, the ij, the iij, the iiij, the v. 
How knowyst the furst? For the genityfe case synguler endyth’ yn -e & 
datyffe also. How knowyst the ij? For“ be genityfe synguler endyth’ yn -j & 
datyfe & the ablatyfe yn’ 0. How kmowyst the iij? For the genityfe case“ 
synguler endyth’ yn -ys, the datyfe yn -j. How knowyst the iijj? For the 
genityfe case synguler endyth’ in -vs, the datyfe yn’ -vj. How knowyst the 
v? For the genityfe case synguler endyth’ yn’ -ei & the datyfe also. How 


* De in degre is written above the line. 
“ Fer is written in the MS. with an o written directly above the e. 
“ Case is written above the line. 
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knowyst.“ How mony persuns byn there? Iii. Wyche iij? The furst, the jj, 
the iij. How knowyst the j persone? For he spekyth’ of hym’-selfe as j or we. 
How knowyst the ij persone? For he spekyth’ of a-nodur, as thou or se. How 
knowyst the iij persone? For he spekyth’ of a-nodure, as he or they. 

How knowyst a pronowne? For he ys a parte of speche declynyd with case 
pe wyche ys seyt for a propur name of a man’ & resewyth’ to hym’ certey(n} 
personys. How mony pronow[n]ys byn’ there? Xv. Wyche xv? Ego, tu, sui, 
ille, ipse, hic & his,‘ meus, tuus, suus, noster & vester, nosiras & vesiras. 
How mony byn’ the primityfis & how mony byn’ the deruatwes? Viij byn’ 
pe primitywes & vij (f. 55*) byn’ deruatywes. Wyche viij byn primity wes? 
Ego, tu, sui, ille, ipse, iste, hic, & js. Wych’ vij byn’ deruatywes? Meus, 
tuus, suus, noster & vester, nosiras & vestras. How mony declynsuns of 
pronownes byn’ there? liij. Wych’ iiij? The j, the ij, the iij, & the iiij. How 
knowyst the j? For the genytyf case synguler endyth’ yn -j or yn -ys, the 
datyfe yn -j. How mony pronownes conteynyth’ the [j]? lij. Wych’ iij? Ego 
tu, sui. How knowyst the ij? For the genytyfe case synguler endyth’ yn’ 
-is or yn’ -ius, the datyfe yn’ -j or yn’ -c. How knowyst the iij? For the 
genytyfy case synguler endyth’ yn’ ~j or yn’ -e & yn’ -j & the datyfe yn -o 
or in -e or in -o. How mony pronownes conteynyth he? V. Wych’ v? Meus, 
tuus, suus, noster, vester. How knowyst iiij? For the genytyfy case synguler 
endyth’ in -atis & datife in’ -ati. How mony pronownes conteyneth’ he? Ij. 
Wych’ ij? Nostras & vestras. & how mony nownes? On’. Wych’ on’? Cugeas* 
~ati. 

How knowyst a verbe? For he ys a party of speche edecly[ny]d with mode, 
tyme, & coniugacion’, withowte case or arty[c]le be-tokynyng to do or suf- 
feryng’ to be. How mony maner of verbis byn there? V. Wych v? Verbe 
actyfy, verbe passyfy, verbe neutur, verbe deponent, & verbe commyn’. 
(f. 55*) How knowyst a verbe actyfy? For he endyth’ in -o & be- (toke) 
tokenyth’ to do & may take -r a-pon’ -o & make of hym’ a passyf, as amo 
amor. How knowyst a verbe passyf? For he endyth’ yn’ -r & be-tokenyth’ to 
suffure and may do a-way ys -r fro ys -o & turne a-(j)-yene in-to ys actyfy, 
as amor, amo. How knowyst a verbe neutur? For he endyth’ in -o & may not 
take -r appon’ -o ne constur with hys accusatyf case hominem aftur hym. 
How knowyst a verbe deponent? For he endyth’ jn -r as a verbe passyf & 
hath’ the Englyssche of the actyfy. How knowyst a verbe comyn’? For he 
endyth’ jn -r as a verbe passyf & hath’ the Englyssche of pe actyf & of the 
passyf booth’. How kmowyst* mony comiugacions byn’ there? Iiij. Wych’ 
iiij? The j, as amo, -as,® amor, -aris," the ij as doceo, doces, doceor, -ris; 
the iij, as lego, -itis, legor, -ris; the iiij, as audio, -dis, audior, -ris. How 
knowyst the j? For he hath’ a long’ be-fore the -re jn-fenityf mode, a-fore the 
-ris jndicatyf mode, as amare, vel amaris. How knowyst the ij? For he hath 


“ The scribe made a false start with How knowyst, but did not excise it. 

4? His for is. 48 Cugeas for cujas. 

“* Knowyst, of course, should not be here. As is written above the line. 
© Aris is written above the line. 
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a e long’ be-fore the -re jnfenityf mode, be-fore the -ris jndicatyf mode, as 
docere ve} -ris. How knowyst the iij? For he hath’ a e schorte be-fore the -re 
jndicatyf* mode, be-fore the -ris jndicatyf mfo]de, as legere vel -ris. How 
knowyst the iiij? For he hath’ a j long’ (f. 56*) be-fore the* -re jnfynityf mode, 
be-fore the -ris jndecatyf mode, as audire vel -ris. How mony modys byn’ 
there? V. Wyche’ v? Indicatyf mode, jmperatyf mode, optatyf mode, coni- 
unctyf mode, & jnfenityf mode. How knowyst jndicatyf mode? For he tellyt or 
sowyt [sic] & hath’ no syne of no nothyre mode. How knowyst jmperatyf mode? 
For he byddyth or commawndyth’. How knowyst the optatyf mode? For he 
well’ or desyryt, & by ysij synys woldeor sculde. How knowyst the coniunctyf 
mode? By my synys. Wych’ byn’ they? Si, cum, licet, quamvis, quamqua[m], 
and othyre coniunctions moo wyll’ haue coniunctyf mode aftur hym. How 
knowyst jnfenityf mode? For whan’ ij virbis commyth to-gedur with-out a re- 
latyf or a comiunccion’ be-twene, the latur verbe schall’ be the jnfenityf mode. 
How mony tymes byn there? V. Wych’ v? The tyme pat ys noo, the tyme 
that ys nott fullich’e a-gonne & the tyme that ys agon’, the tyme that [ys] 
more then’ a-goon’, and the tyme that ys to cum. How knowyst the tyme 
that ys no? For he be-tokynth’ the tyme pat ys no, as amo, y loue. How 
knowyst the tyme pat ys not folych’ a-gon’? For he be-tokynyt the tyme 
pat ys not fullych’ a-gon, as am[a]bam, y louyd. How knowyst the tyme pat 
ys a-gon’? For he be-tokynyd [sic] the tyme pat ys a-gon’, as amaui, y haue 
louyd. How knowyst the tyme pat ys to cum? For he be-tokynyd the tyme 
pat ys to cum, as amabo, I schal loue. (f. 56°) How kmowyst an aduerbe? For 
he ys a party of spech’ vndeclynyd, the wych’ ys caste to a uerbe & makyth 
playne & fulffyllyth’ the syngnyfycacion’ of the verbe. 

How knowyst a partycypull? For he ys a party of spech’ edclynyd’ with 
case & takyth parte of a nowne, party of a verbe, & party of both’ two. 
What takyth of a nowne? Gendur & case. What of a verbe? Tyme & syngni- 
ficacion’. What of both to? Nombur & fugur.* How mony maner partycypull’ 
byn’ there? liij. Wych’ iiij? The partycypull’ of the tyme pat ys now, the 
partycypull’ of tyme pat ys (to cum) a-gon’, the partycypull’ of the® tyme 
pat ys to cum actyf, the partycypull’ of the tyme pat ys to cum passyf. 
How knowyst the partycypull’ of the tyme pat ys noo? For he endyth yn 
-yng’ yn’ Engglyssch’, as louyng’, techyng’, redyng’, heryng’, & endyth yn 
-ens or yn -ans yn Latyn’. Where-of schall’ he be for-myd? Of the furst’ 
person’ synguler now[m]bur of the tyme pat ys nott fullych’ a-gon, as ama- 
bam’, change -bam to -n or [sic] s & make nominatiuo hic, hec, hoc amans. 
How knowyst the partycypull’ of tyme*tyme pat ys gon’? For he be-gynnyth’, 
be j- yn Englysse, as y-louyd, y-tausth, y-radde, y-herde, & endyth yn -tus 
or yn -sus" yn (lar) Laten’, as amatus, doctus, lectus, auditus. Where-of 
schall’ he be formyd? Of the latur suppyne, as lectu, sett’ ther to -s & make 


® Indicatyf is an obvious error for infynityf. 

© The is written above the line. 4 Fugur, for figur. 

* Of the is written above the line. % Of tyme is written above the line. 
© Yn sus is written above the line. 
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lectus -a -um. How knowyst the partycypull’ of the tyme pat ys to cum acty{? 
For he be-gynnyth,®™ as to be® yn Englysse, as to loue, to (f. 57*) teche, & 
cetera, and endyth yn Laten yn -rus, as amaturus, docturus. Where-of schal||’ 
he be formyd? Of the latur suppyn’, as lectu, set there-to -rus, & make 
lecturus. How knowyst the partycypull’ pat ys to cum passyfe? For he 
be-gynnyth (with) to be yn’ Englysse, as to be louyd, to be tast® to be rad, to 
be harde, & schall’" endyth’ yn -dus in Laten, as amandus, docendus, le- 
gendus, audiendus. Where-of schall’ he be formyd? Of the genityf case 
synguler of the partycypull’ of the [tyme] that ys nou, as legentis, change the 
-tis in-to -dus & make legendus -da -dum. 

How knowyst a comiunccion’? For he ys a party of speche vndeclynyd 
the wych’ cowpullyth or dyscowpulyth’ all’ othere partes of (se) speche 
yn’ ordur. 

How knowyst a preposicion’? For he ys a party of speche vndeclynyd the 
wych’ ys set’ be-fore or be® endyth yn a-pocycyon’ or yn compocycyon’, 
& odur wyle seruyth to accusatyf case & odur wyle to ablatyf case and odur 
wyle to both too. 

How knowyst an jnterieccyon’? For (y) he ys a party of speke vndeclynyd 
the wych’ schew‘ a momnys wyll’ with a vnperfytt voyce, as wondur, drede, 
or merwell’. 

SANFORD Brown MEECH 

University of Michigan 

58 Two letters of a word were written before be-gynnyth and the first letter illegible to 
me was crossed out. The second letter is ¢. 

% To is required; not éo be. ® An illegible letter is added to éa3t. 

© Shall should be omitted. ® Some error has spoiled the sense here. 
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LXIII 


INFLUENCE OF SUPERSTITION ON VOCABULARY: 
TWO RELATED EXAMPLES 


(PREPARED FROM THE FILES OF THE EARLY MODERN 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY)! 


Fly anD Bug 


URING the period covered by the Early Modern English Dictionary, 

witchcraft occupied the mind of the average man, and became the 
subject-matter of literature (dramatic, theological, philosophical, legal) 
to an extent probably not known in any other epoch. It is natural that 
such a predominating interest should have its effect on the vocabulary. 
There can now be described, with more detail than has hitherto been 
available, one instance in which the beliefs and practices of contemporary 
charlatans, pretending to supernatural connections, made an interesting 
development of meaning for a common word. This instance will be illus- 
trated at length, for the sake of the analogies which it suggests as to pos- 
sible starting points for studying other words. The discussion seems to 
indicate that elements in the problem go back to learned tradition and 
at the sare time to primitive Teutonic folk-lore. 


Fly.—The OD treats three transferred meanings of fly (sb.) under 
sense 5, without separating the quotations; of the latter (five in all) 
three refer to sense 5a “‘A familiar demon (from the notion that devils 
were accustomed to assume the form of flies).”” The abbreviated form in 
which the citations were necessarily given does not make clear that all 
three refer to the familiar spirit said to have been employed by persons 
trafficking with the black art in order to bring luck or skill in games. 

Four examples in our files would indicate that fly (sb., 5a) was estab- 
lished in the Elizabethan vocabulary. Two occur in reports of incidents 
from real life. The earlier is given in Reginald Scot’s Discouerie of Witch- 
craft (1584), where we are told that 


... at Towne Malling in kent, one of Q. Maries iustices, upon the complaint of 
many wise men, and a few foolish boies, laid an archer by the heeles; bicause he 
shot so neere the white at buts. For he was informed and persuaded, that the 
poore man plaied with a flie, otherwise called a divell or familiar? 


Here the italicized phrase alone (as in OD) gives no hint that an actual 
incident was in question—localized, and dated before 1558. The date 

1 To the making of this collection the University of Michigan, the General Education 
Board, the Rockefeller Foundation, the Oxford University Press, and the Philological 


Society of England have all contributed. 
* Bk. m1, c. xv., ed. Montague Summers (London, 1930), p. 37. 
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of the second falls before 1574, the year when Father Robert Parsons, 
S. J., left Balliol College.* In this reference, lately brought to light by 
Mr. L. S. Powell, Father Parsons stated, in regard to his quarrel with 
Adam Squier, the Master of Balliol, that it had arisen “ . . . for certaine 
deceyts used to some contrey men of his in selling them dycing flies, and 
other like toyes.”* Mr. Powell found that the same incident was 
referred to in a later letter of Parsons’ brother,’ from which it appears 
that the “countrymen” of Parsons in question lost all that they had when 
gambling with a “fly,” given to them by Squier. Parsons made a stir 
about the matter at Oxford and Squier retained his mastership only 
because of his “great friends.’’ The facts of Father Parsons’ career are 
involved in much prejudice.” Some general corroboration may, however, 
be said to be given by the fact that Anthony 4 Wood refers to Squier 
(a Doctor of Divinity, 1576) as “‘a learned but fantastical Man,” saying 
that he was the son-in-law of Bishop Aylmer of London, by whose favor 
he was made Archdeacon of Middlesex.* Aylmer is supposed to be the 
“Morrell” satirized by Spenser in the Shepherd’s Calendar (July).* 
Altogether, the incident in question must have been a cause célébre of 
the day, if, as seems likely, it is true in its essentials. Fresh currency 
must thus have been given to the use of fly as familiar spirit. 

The general use of fly in the sense of demon and the claims of contem- 
porary charlatans to provide such flies for use in games is further indi- 
cated by the literary references. As late as 1643, nearly a hundred years 
after the case of the archer of Malling, Cartwright, in his play The 
Ordinary (u, iv, 14 ff.), depicted a character who has, in the phrase cited 
by the OD, “a fly only to win good clothes.’ The allusion is made clear 
by the preceding lines: 

Anp. He was as like our Master Shape as could be... 
It was somebody in his clothes, I’m sure. 


3 DNB, s.v. Robert Parsons. 

‘ A Briefe A pologie (1601), p. 91 (quoted here from the transcript of Mr. Powell). His 
research on the career of Father Parsons brought an enquiry to Professor Fries as to 
“dycing fly” (see LTLS June 27 and August 1, 1935). 

5 Foley, Henry, S. J., Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus (London, 
1880), v1, 677 ff. Mr. Powell cites other editions in Andrews’ Orthodox Journal, 1, 123; and 
Catholic Record Society, 11, (1906), 38 (ed. J. H. Pollen). 

* This is misread as “fey” in all three editions, as Mr. Powell discovered. 

1 Vide the accounts of his leaving Balliol cited in the DNB (where judgment on the con- 
flicting accounts is suspended). 8 Athenz Oxonienses (London, 1691), 1, 740. 

® Shepherd’s Calender, ed. W. L. Renwick (London, 1930), p. 201. I owe this fact to 
Professor Tilley, who also directed me to the discussion of the “dicing fly” in The Alchemist 
(not recognizable from the abbreviated citation in OD, s.v. fy). 

10 Hazlitt-Dodsley, Old English Plays, 4th ed. (London, 1875), xu, 249 (ex. edit., 1651). 
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Mean. Some cunning cheater, upon my life, won 
His cloak and suit too! 


The most complete and clear account in literature of the use of the 
flyin the Elizabethan period is to be found in Jonson’s Alchemist (1610). 
A “fly” is sold to Dapper “for all games’”’ (1, ii, 283 ff.), “a rifling flye: 
none o’ your great familiars” (OD). Highly significant details regarding 
this fly are given when it is later delivered to Dapper (v, iv, 219 ff.). Dol 
Common (as Queen of the Fairies) gives it to him in a purse,” and tells 
him to feed it by letting it suck blood from his “ight wrist once a week. 
Here Jonson shows his grasp of the fundamental principles of witchcraft, 
for, as Professor Kittredge remarks: “This idea—that witches feed 
their familiars with their blood—is persistent in the later history of 
English witchcraft.” He cites an interesting case of 1510, where “‘iij. 
humble bees, or like humble bees,” were kept and said to have been fed 
with his blood by a man on trial for witchcraft. ‘That an insect should 
serve as a witch’s familiar is natural and proper,’”’ Professor Kittredge 
goes on. “Such creatures, therefore, occur in considerable variety among 
men, savage and civilized; but the fly and the bee are especially note- 
worthy in English tradition.”” He cites Thomas Nashe’s gibe at the Ana- 
baptists in 1594, that “inspiration was their ordinarie familiar, and 
buzd in their eares like a Bee in a boxe euerie hower what newes from 
heauen, hell, and the land of whipperginnie”;“ and he gives various 
references to the fly as the embodiment of the witches’ familiar, in actual 


"I cite the edition of The Alchemist in Yale Studies, ed. C. M. Hathaway (New York, 
1903). For a possible relation of Jonson’s plot to the scandal of Squier’s “fly,”’ cf. a contem- 
porary letter from a fellow of Christ Church which seems to describe (bitterly) a per- 
formance of the play as taking place at Oxford in the autumn of 1610. It is said to have 
been once hissed; see Hathaway, p. 246. 

18 Mr. Powell points out, in notes on this subject, sent for our use, that these lines show 
that “the buyer got something visible for his money-presumedly something in the nature 
of our modern mascots.” In this connection he cites The Knave of Clubs, by S. Rowlands, 
brought to his attention by Mr. Percy Simpson (who kindly looked up his as yet unpub- 
lished commentary on the Alchemist): 


A craftier knaue then he (of late) An artificial flie of silke, 

Had got him on the hip, (a devill with a pox) 

Which sould him a familier sprite, For this my Gull giues twenty pound. 

A devill in a box, (Sig-D,") 


I cite the reprint of the edition of 1609 (Hunterian Club, 1872). Cf. also Thomas Heywood, 
The Hierarchie of the blessed Angells (London, 1635), p. 475: “These kindes of familiar 
Spirits are such as they include or keepe in Rings hallowed, in Viols, Boxes, and Caskets.” 
8 Witchcraft in Old and New England (Cambridge, 1929), p. 179. 
 Ibid., p. 180; Nashe, The Unfortunate Traveller (1594), Works, ed. McKerrow, R. B., 


(London, 1904), 1, 233. 
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records of trials for witchcraft, or in the literature of the period. 
In the same way, when John Cleveland writes his Bee Errant, a charac- 
teristic specimen of the poetic treatment of insects which followed 
Midsummer Night’s Dream," he casually cites the bee sucking blood on 
a lady’s hand, under a name which can only be understood in the light 
of the preceding discussion: “It was decreed... The small familiar 
should be weaned.’”” 

The persistence and general circulation of the idea of a fly being 
possibly a devil is also illustrated in the OD. under sense 6: “‘a. A ‘printer’s 
devil’ (cf. 5a) . . . the Workmen do Jocosely call them Devils; and some- 
times Spirits, and sometimes Flies’’;'* and under sense 8: “‘a festival for- 
merly observed by the Oxford cooks” of “fetching the fly” at Whit- 
suntide and “carrying the fly away” at Michaelmas (thus propitiating 
“the enemie the Flie” at the opening of the fly-season and at the end)."° 

Professor Kittredge remarks (p. 180), in citing the case of the archer of 
Malling: “Flies of this demonic nature are good old figures in Germanic 
lore. They were well known in Lappish, Finnish, and Norse sorcery.” 
The last example found in our files for fly, sb., sense 5, may be explicitly 
attached to Germanic folk-lore. In 1705 John Beaumont wrote: 


Petrus Claudius calls it [a magic dart] a Gan, which they send abroad; he likens 
it to a Flye, but says its some little Devil, of which the Finlanders in Norway, 
that excel most in this Art, keep great Numbers in a Leather Bag, and dispatch 
daily some of them abroad.”° 


In spite of the Germanic and related contribution to the development 
of the sense of fly as demon, a considerable and perhaps more consciously 


15 See p. 499, n. 55. For many cases of an insect as familiar or as associated with bewitch- 
ing, cf. the records of prosecutions in Suffolk, 1645 (Ewen, C. L’Estrange, Witch-Hunting 
and Witch Trials, (London, 1929], pp. 291 ff.). It is characteristic of the selective character 
of the quotations from the vast material for witchcraft, used by different authors, that Miss 
M. A. Murray, who offers as consecutive an account of familiars as any, gives no reference 
to insect forms for such. See The Witch-Cult in Western Europe (Oxford, 1921). All sorts of 
other small creatures are pictured amongst the “imps” of a witch in pictures from a manu- 
script of 1621 reproduced by Mr. Ewen (op. cit.). For insect-familiars see also Professor 
Notestein, History of Witchcraft in England, Amer. Hist. Assn. (1901), pp. 175, 263, etc. 

18 See Latham, M. W., The Elisabethar: Fairies (New York, 1930), pp. 176 ff. 

17 Berdan, J. M., The Poems of John Cleveland, (New Haven, 1911), p. 65. The italics 
are mine. This poem was first printed 1651 (ibid., p. 201). 

18 Moxon, J., Mechanick Exercises (1683), ed. DeVinne, Theo. L., (1896), p. 373. 

19 Audrey, J., Remaines of Gentilisme . . . (1686-87), Folk-Lore Society (1881), p. 202, 
where the custom is derived from classical examples (v. infra). Sir E. K. Chambers inter- 
prets this ceremony otherwise in The English Folk-Play (Oxford, 1933), p. 37. The present 
discussion would surely confirm Andrey’s own explanation. 

2 Treatise of Spirits (London, 1705), p. 273. For the association of sorcery with Lapland, 
»v. OD, s.v. Lapland. 
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active influence came from ancient civilizations. The OD has noted under 
sense 5 the analogy of Latin musca and French mouche, but the trans- 
ferred senses on record for these words apparently do not include that 
now under discussion.” Such a sense, however, is implied in various 
propitiatory rites of classical religion on record, and in the legend of 
Virgil’s fly-talisman which kept flies out of Naples.” 

In the Elizabethan period, amongst learned men at least, the classical 
connections of “the fly-lord” were well known. The pioneer English work 
on insects is the great “Theater of Insects” by Thomas Moufet (1553- 
1604), a very distinguished court-physician.* Moufet’s manuscript 
(Sloane MS. 4014) was finished by 1590, though not printed till many 
years after his death.™ This work illustrates the dependence of the ideas 
under discussion on classical and Hebraic tradition, among the learned of 
Ben Jonson’s time. In the English version of 1658 we read: 


Pliny . . . relates also how the Cyrenaicks were wont to worship A chor the god of 
Flies, that by his means they might be secured from being troubled with them. 
Pliny more truly might have read this name Acaron, or Ithekron, in stead of 
Achor, if he had heard of the Town Acaron where Bahalzebub, i.e. the god of Flies, 
that famous Idol used to be worshipped. Urspergeusis [sic] saith that the Devil 


" Cf. Harper’s Latin Dictionary, Littré, Dict. dela langue Fr. 

" Vide Spargo, J. W., Virgil the Necromancer, Harvard Studies, (Cambridge, 1934), pp. 
69-73, 345 (pointed out by Dr. Hull.) Mr. Montague Summers writes: “. . . when the de- 
mon, under whatsoever guise or name he might be adored, had received those divine 
honours he ever covets . . . he withdraws his emissaries the tormenting flies who are often 
his imps in the form of insects” (The Vampire [London, 1928], p. 199). An easy connection 
with such ideas can be made for the fact that the witch is accused of sending lice, cater- 
pillars, etc.—Possibly Virgil’s “fly-talisman’”’ was imitated: Ducange quoted (s.v. musca) 
a reference from English sources to a “golden fly beautifully adorned with jewels.”’ There 
were quantities of antique gems in England during the Middle Ages (for seals incorporat- 
ing antique intaglios see Birch, W. de G., Catalogue of Seals in the Department of MSS., 
British Museum (London, 1887], passim, etc.). For the “visible fly’ (demon), cf. supra, 
n. 12. Sir J. G. Frazer gives brilliant discussions of the propitiation of vermin in folk rites 
in England, and elsewhere, Pausanias’s Description of Greece (London, 1898), m1, 558-559; 
The Golden Bough, Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild (London, 1919), 1, 274 ff. 

* V.DNB, s.v. Moffett. He dedicated to his patroness, Sidney’s sister, the Countess 
of Pembroke, his only English work, a poem on the silkworm (1599). 

™ Insectorum sive Minimorum Animalium Theatrum, olim ab Edoardo Wottono, Conrado 
Gesnero, Thomaque Pennio inchoatum, Tandem Tho. Movfeti Londonatis opera sumpti- 
busque . . . perfectum, London, 1634. This work was quoted by the OD from the English 
translation by Dr. J. Rowland, affixed (under the name of “Moffet’’) to Topsell’s Historie 
of foure-footed beastes, new edition, (London, 1658); but in a very few cases (none of those 
here cited) they used the English glosses found in the Latin edition of 1634. We wish to 
thank Professor Gaige of the University of Michigan for the use of his copy of the latter, 
and other aid. The glosses (all found in SI. MS. 4014) allow us to carry back a large number 
of entomological names. 
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did very frequently appear in form of a Fly; whence it was that some of the 
Heathens called their familiar spirit Musca or Fly: perchance alluding to that 
of Plautus: 

Hic pol musca est mi pater, 

Sive profanum, sive publicum, nil clam illum haberi potest: 

Quin adsit hic ibi illico, & rem omnem tenet.™ 


Here Moufet gives what appears to be an inaccurate quotation (perhaps 
from memory) of Plautus, Mercator, u, iii, 26-27,% where, however, 
musca is usually interpreted “inquisitive, prying person.’”’ It illustrates 
the prevalence of the notion of the fly as familiar spirit in Moufet’s day 
that he understands in that sense the allusion in Plautus. 

With this passage from Moufet before us, we can better understand 
his later statement in which, disregarding all the cats, dogs, hares, etc., 
of contemporary witch-familiars, he declares flatly: 


Hebraei denique muscam significare Bahalzebub demoniorum corpheum dixer- 
unt, qui eadem diligentia utitur, & maleficiendo nunquam desistit: Qua forte de 
causa exorcistae & malefici omnes familiarem suum genium muscam faciunt, pes- 
simi animalis corpore ad res longe pessimas utentes.”* 


There is no doubt that a factor contributing largely to the idea that devils 
took the form of flies was the use of Beelzebub in the Vulgate to render 
both the New Testament phrase “prince of demons” and the Hebrew 
name in 2 Kings 1, 2 meaning “‘fly-lord.’”* Interpretations of Beelzebub 
as “‘fly-lord” are very frequent in seventeenth-century theological litera- 
ture, and must have influenced Moufet, who shows himself at this point 
out of touch with contemporary witchcraft. 


% Theater of Insects, Bk. 1, c. xii, p. 951. In the original, Moufet introduces the verses: 
“forte item ad illum allusit Plautus cum diceret”’ (p. 79). 

«|. . muscast meus pater, nil potest clam illum haberi, Inéc sacrum nec tam profanum 
quicquam est, quin ibi ilico adsit’”’ (Leo, F., Plauti Comedia (Berlin, 1895}, 1, 450). 

7 Harper’s Latin Dictionary, s.v. musca. 

% Insectorum .. . theatrum, Bk. 1, c. x, p. 56 (Rowland, p. 932). The italics are mine. 

* For this confusion, see OD, s.v. Beelzebub. Cf. also Spargo, and Summers, loc. cit. The 
commentaries on Exodus vi, 24 make clear that it was commonly taken for granted that 
the fly sucked blood, hence making an easy connection with the familiar spirit, who was 
fed from the veins of the witch. Cf. Bishop Symon, Patrick, (of Ely), Commentary upon the 
Historical Books of the Old Testament, Sth ed. (London, 1738), 1, 206; Fuller, T., Wounded 
Conscience, 1647 (London, 1841), p. 282. Professor Bredvold points out an allusion in 
Swift’s Battle of the Books: the spider “swollen up to the first magnitude by the destruction 
of infinite numbers of flies,” when he felt his cobweb fall, feared “that Beelzebub, with all 
his legions, was come to revenge the death of many thousands of his subjects” See Nichols, 
J., Works of Jonathan Swift (New York, 1812), m1, 211-212. 

% Cf. supra, p. 11. The persistence of these ideas makes it possible that fly, sb. Sa may be 
the origin of fly, adj., as Professor Fries points out to me (see LT LS, loc. cit.). 
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Thus, for the learned of the time, at least, Hebraic tradition joined 
with classical to give the transferred sense of fly meaning demon, also 
found in native folk-lore. The connections of English and Continental 
witchcraft have been much debated, but it is clear that in England the 
learned, again, were influenced by necromancy on the Continent. It is 
therefore significant for our discussion to note a statement of John Wier 
(1515-88), a German writer on demonology much quoted by Reginald 
Scot, already cited (the author of one of the earliest and most important 
of English treatises on this subject).** Wier called Beelzebub the “em- 
peror” in “Hades,” who “‘is said to have founded the Order of the Fly; 
the only order of knighthood which appears to have existed among the 
demons!” 


Bug, sb.' and Bug, sb.?, sense 1.*—The OD treats two substantives 
under bug. Bug, sb.', is defined: “An object of terror, usually an imagi- 
nary one; a bug-bear, hobgoblin, bogy; a scarecrow.”’ Of sb.? (the insect), 
it is said: “Etymology unknown. Usually supposed to be a transferred 
sense of prec.; but this is merely a conjecture, without actual evidence, 
and it has not been shown how a word meaning ‘object of terror, bogle,’ 
became a generic name for beetles, grubs, etc.” In the citations given 
under bug (sb.*), the earliest example is of 1622 (applied to the bedbug). 
Under sharnbug (q.v.) it is carried back to 1608. 


In the preceding discussion, the quotations have been made at length 
in order to show the widespread notion of devils taking insect form at the 
time when bug the word for insect arose. Actually, it is found first in 
turdbug (a synonym for sharnbug) in 1577. At this time superstition 


" Kittredge, op. cit., p. 339 ff. 

® Chambers, R., The Book of Days (Edinburgh, 1864), 1, 722 (s.v. Dec. 20). From a Ger- 
man source Professor Stith Thompson cites the following: ‘Flies on the Ark. Noah tries to 
keep them out. Devil says that either the flies go in or he does. Noah chooses the lesser of 
two evils. Later the devil slips in nevertheless.” See Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, 1, 
191, Indiana University Studies, vol. xxx (1932). Such legends give the backgrvund to the 
following statement regarding Martin Luther (pointed out by Professor E. S. McCartney): 
“The flies which lighted upon his body, the rats which kept him awake at night, he believed 
to be devils;” see White, A. D., A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christen- 
dom (New York, 1896), m, 114. A supernatural association with flies may be indicated by 
the superstition “If you kill a fly or a blackbeetle, twenty flies or blackbeetles will come to 
the funeral’’; see N. and Q., 5th Ser., x (1878), 205. It is said that among Greenock deep- 
sea fishermen it is lucky to have a fly fall into your glass (ibid., 1st Ser., xm, 488). Among 
theologians the notion of the fly as the follower of Beelzebub continued to be known. Mr. 
G. W. Noyes points out that J. H. Noyes humorously announced a campaign against 
flies in the Oneida Community as a “raid into the Dominions of Baal Zebub”’ (The Circular, 
Mount Tom, Wallingford, Ct., New Ser., Vol. 1. Sept. 19, 1864). 

* The separation of bug into two words (found in OD) is here retained for convenience. 
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might have made the transition between the two senses of bug, on the 
analogy of the similar transferred meaning of fy. However, in the two 
cases opposite courses were probably run under the same influence: the 
sense of fly as demon arose because familiar spirits were said to take the 
form of flies; in the case of bug, a word meaning a supernatural being ap- 
parently became attached to the insect. The transfer appears in literature 
at a moment when not only popular witchcraft and learned necro- 
mancy were both rampant, but when bug (sd.') was a word immensely 
popular. The fashion for the original use of the word ran a very short 
course, and was dying before the end of the excitement over witchcraft. 
It is a plausible conjecture that ‘When bug became current as the name 
of an insect, this sense fell into disuse.” It ‘now survives only in the com- 
pound Bugbear.’™ Probably this development was partly due to the 
fact that Nature had introduced a fortuitous element into the history 
of the word, as will be described in a later note, treating bug (sb.’). 

In the OD, with the vast span of time to be covered, a graphic picture 
could hardly be given of the immense popularity of bug (sb.") for a little 
more than a century, in the EMnE period. Before the editors were about 
sixty slips for bug, fourteen for scare-bug, seven for fray-bug. There are 
now, altogether, in the files of the EMnED nearly a hundred citations for 
bug meaning a supernatural being, ranging from 1529 to 1684. The three 
earlier examples will be discussed later: the OD cited ME examples of 
1388 and c. 1440; from the Century Dictionary may be added one of the 
late fifteenth century (a variant reading in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, |. 
116). Of bug, meaning insect, there have been found only about twenty 
examples® before 1715. For this sense the OD printed all available slips: 
four, 1622, 1642, 1683, 1691, respectively, under bug; two, 1608 and 1668, 
under sharn-bug; one, 1698, under May-bug. Among the slips now added 
are three from Moufet’s Latin entomological work (printed in 1634),*’ 
which go back to 1590, and one of 1577. These additions change the 
picture of the origin of bug applied to an insect: instead of being first 
attached, as the citations before the editors of OD suggested, to the 
bedbug (in modern times the bug in England), it is attached first to the 


™* Only four examples are in the files for the period 1650-1700. When, in 1695, Settle re- 
vised Beaumont and Fletcher’s Philaster, he substituted for “bugs” “ ‘boasts,’ conceiving 
that ‘bugs’ was here equivalent to ‘bugs-words’.” See Dyce, A., ed. Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Works (1843), 1, 203, 217. 

% Furness, H. H., The Winter’s Tale, Variorum edition (Philadelphia, 1900), p. 125. 

% Of these, some were compounds, cited by OD under the other element. The immensity 
of the materials collected for the OD made it possible for only a small portion to be ac- 
cessible to the editors at once. 

7 Insectorum ...theairum; vide, n. 24. Of these, OD printed one s.v. dungbeeile. 
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dung-beetle. This is a fact of great assistance for tracing the sense- 
history of the word, even though, of course, we have no surety that bug 
was not also applied very early to a variety of insects: it so happens that 
the history of the nomenclature of the dung-beetle gives us hints as to the 
causes which may have made the transfer between the two meanings of 
bug. These causes might not have been so obvious, if another insect had 
been in question. 

Our first recorded use of bug applied to an insect occurs in Harrison’s 
Description of England (1577)** as follows: “Yet haue we beetles, horse- 
flies, turdbugs (called in Latine Scarabei).”’ In the second edition (1587) 
“or dorres” is added after “‘turdbugs.” 

Thus, Harrison defines turd-bug as Scarabeus, and at the other end of 
our EMnE period, he is supported by the citation given by the OD 
from John Ray (1691): “Bugge; Any insect of the Scarabai kind. It is, 
I suppose a word of general use.” Moreover, Harrison’s definition is 
strikingly borne out by the citations of bug next in order. These are 
among the English glosses given by Moufet, who, in his Latin text, 
printed in 1634 (but finished by 1590), used bug, applied to the insect, 
three times; his first two examples are as follows: “‘Scarabeus . . . Angli 
Beetle vel bugg, Angli Boreales Clock vocant” (p. 147). “Pilularem alij 
Stercoriarium vocant, atque fimarium, quia tum ex fimo & stercore 
nascitur, tum in illis lubentissime versatur... dicitur . . . Anglice, 
Dungbetile, sharnbugge’’ (p. 153) 2° 

In the English translation of Moufet (1658) “Scarabeus”’ is trans- 
lated “dung-hill beetle” (p. 1009), thus attaching both of Moufet’s 
references cited above to the same insect. Many examples from our files 
would suggest that such was a common usage of his time, and that the 
creature was an insect very conspicuous in contemporary life: thus, we 
find in the English translation of Moufet of 1658: “Beetles [scarabei] 
first breed from dung . . . everyone knows this sufficiently, unlesse they 
live where no dung is” (p. 1010). Here is probably an interesting Tudor 
development of meaning for beetle: the early vocabularies of English 
(OE and ME) use this word to render several Latin words, but never 
scarabeus, which they gloss variously (generally by a compound of 
shard, making explicit the reference to the dung-beetle).° Beedle is first 


* Bk. m1, Furnivall, F. J., Shakspere’s England, Pt. u, p. 38, New Shakspere Soc., Ser. 
v1 (1878). The OD noted the use of ‘urd in ancient and modern Teutonic languages (includ- 
ing OZ) in combination with a form of weevil, to mean dung-beelle; cf. infra. 

%° Also in SL. MS. 4014, fols. 142, 146 (Bk. 1, c. xxi). 

See OD, s.v. beetle: blaitis (a. 800, a. 1000), mordiculus (c. 1000), buboscus (c. 1440), 
carembes (c. 1450); Wright-Wiilcker, Vocabularies (London, 1884), II (». index, s.v. scara- 
beus, scarabeus, scarabius, scarabo). On the sources of the Latin words used in such glosses, 
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identified with scarabo in a vocabulary of the fifteenth century.“ The 
Tudor development of meaning for beetle appears in an alteration made 
in Trevisa’s translation of Bartholomeus Anglicus, by which the phrase, 
“as sherne buds ben gendryd of careynes of horses,” as copied (1495) in 
the edition of Wynkyn de Worde from the late fourteenth-century origi- 
nal, is altered in the revision of Batman (1582) to: “as Beetles be 
[made] of Oxe dounge.”” 

Literary references over a wide range support the special use of beetle 
for dung-beetle in the EMnE period, as, in slips which may be quoted 
as follows: “£1598 Jonson Ev. Man in His Hum. (u, ii) Men of thy con- 
dition feed on sloth As doth the beetle on the dung she breeds in’’; “1635 
Walton Compl. Angl. 54 The Dor, or Beetle (which you find under a 
Cow-turd).” The OD notes, for the EMnE period (s.v. scarab), a special 
connection with dung for beetle (sb.*); the definition of the latter under 
sense 2 describes a meaning doubtless also due to the influence of its 
special association with the dung-beetle: “In popular use applied es- 
pecially to those of black colour and comparatively large size; hence 
many coleopterous insects of different appearance ... are usually ex- 
cluded, and other insects included under the name; among the latter 
are the Black-beetle or Cockroach.” In the modern consciousness prob- 
ably the latter has taken the place, and, in some quarters probably the 
superstitions, of what John Ray called (1691) ‘Dorr: the common great 
round-bodied black beetle.’ 

Many other slips bring out other points, of interest for the present 
discussion, made evident by the fact that bug (sb.?) seems to have been 
very early attached to the dung-beetle, as, for example: ‘1525 transl. 
Boke Secret. Albert. Magn. H. v1, v. Scarabeus, that is a flye with a blacke 
shell, that breadeth in coweshardes and is blacke, called a bitel’’; ‘1530 
Palsgr. 198/1 Bettle, a blacke flye’’; “‘1552 Huloet, Bytel, flye with a 
blacke huske”’ (also, ed. 1572). In other words, we come back to the fly, 
for in early times this word was applied to “‘any winged insect” (OD, 
sense 1). Thus, the traditions attached to the fly (musca) might also be 





see Mayhew, A. L., Promptorium Parvulorum, EETS, Extra Ser., 102, pp. xvii ff. The wide 
range of names for the dung-beetle in our period is significant: cf. OD. s.v. scarabzus, scara- 
bee, scarab, clock, dor, dung-beetle, shard-borne beetle, sharn-bud, sharn-bug and (supra) 
turd-bug. An American name is “tumble-bug”’ (v. OD). 

“' Wright-Wiilcker, 1, 609. 

“ From the reproduction made for the EMnED, sig. A®* (Bk. xii, c. 4). In Wynkyn’s 
edition “buds” appears as “birds”. The relation of both words to bug will be discussed in a 
later note. 

“ From the reproduction made for the EMnED, fol. 178”. 

“ South and East Countrey Words, ed. Skeat, W. W., English Dialect Soc. (1874), p. 81. 
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extended to the dung-beetle, which was often, in Tudor usage, the 
beetle. 

The citations made also show that the beetle was a black insect, and 
the connection with bug (sb.') would be facilitated as a result. For, the 
reading bug, as a variant for devil, cited from a Chaucer MS. in the 
Century Dictionary, as already noted, gives the form: “black bugs,” 
which also appears (inter alia) in the citation from Sir Thomas More 
(1529) which opens the immense series of citations of bug (sb.') in the 
EMnE period (see OD, s. v. bug). The term “black bug ”’will be discussed 
in a later note, but should here be mentioned, since it makes easy a 
further very significant implication of the use of bug, as attached to 
dung-beetle. Black is of course the color of necromancy, hence of Beelze- 
bub and his cohorts. We are brought back to the associations of evil, and 
of corruption, which the black dung-beetle bred in, and the fly fed on. 
Altogether, it is not surprising that Beelzebub, the Prince of the Powers 
of Darkness, was not only the “fly-lord,” but also “the dung-lord.” As 
John Selden wrote (1636): “Baal Zebub Dominus sive Deus Musca seu 
Muscae...Beelzebub autem sonat, Jupiter, Belus, sive Dominus 
Stercoreus, aut Stercoris.’* Thus, to the dung-beetle would be attached 
all the sinister traditions of the ancient world, as well as the nobler asso- 
ciations of the scarab, with which Moufet shows himself perfectly fa- 
miliar.“ Ancient fertility rites doubtless lay behind these superstitions. 

Evidently, however, there was the same mixture of primitive Teutonic 
tradition with classical, connected with the dung-beetle, which we found 
for the fly. For, in the nomenclature for the dung-beetle in Scandinavian 
languages, there is the same trace of an association with supernatural 
beings which we find in the English names, turdbug, sharnbug, as the 
following citations will show: 

“ Two slips may be compared here: “1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 19. The Scarabe 
flies ouer many a sweete flower, and lightes in a cowshard”; “1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 
240... . The fly that shunneth the Rose, to light in a cowshard” (both authors echo an 
idea ascribed by Bartholomeus, in the passage just cited, to Isidore). 

“ De Diis Syris, Opera, 1726, u1, c. vi, pp. 346-347 (pointed out to me by Dr. Hull); cf. 
also what is evidently a veiled reference to Beelzebub in Aldous Huxley’s The Cicadas and 
Other Poems (New York, 1931), p. 37: “. . . the shitten Lord of Flies . . . the Learned Lord 
of Dung” (pointed out to me by Mrs. Constance Robertson). The dung-beetle’s habit of 
flying at nightfull might also appear sinister: cf. OD, s.v. dor (sb.), 2a, and the following: 
“1687 Dryden Hind & Panther 1. 321. Such souls as shards produce, such beetle things 
As only buzz to heaven with ev’ning wings” (a citation which shows our special sense of 
beetle as still active). 

’ Mrs. H. M. Snyder points out the interesting studies of the insect by Fabre, collected 
in the voiume The Sacred Beetle, transl. de Mattos, A. T. (New York, 1918). What may be 
modern survivals of the special association of bug with dung will be mentioned in a later 
note. Cf. supra, n. 32, for a modern superstition connecting flies with blackbeetles. 
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Torbist (roBkifer, scarabeus stercorarius), alt. din. torbis, zu schw. dial. bise 
»obmann, dlterer wiirdiger mann“ (schw. tomtebisse ,,hofkobold“), schw. bjdsse 
»michtiger mann“ dial. auch ,,groGer und fetter ochse, bir, teufel“; siehe basse 
und vgl. skarnbasse ,,mistkafer.“‘ Eine andere zusammensetzung liegt vor in schw. 
dial. torbuse ,,mistkafer“: schw. buse ,,(schreck) gespenst, michtiger mann, 
groGer und starker kerl“, norw. dial. buse und busse =bause ,,groGer und starker 
kerl, michtiger mann“ (siehe baus) . . . # 


Thus, in tracing the sense history belonging to Danish forbist, it is 
found that the first element is turd and the second a word which in 
Swedish cognates means “housegoblin,” “devil,” “spectre.” This would 
support the suggestion that turdbug and sharnbug contain as their second 
element, bug, the English word which has exactly those meanings. These 
facts seem to indicate that the superstition involved in the history of 
the names for the dungbeetle in several Teutonic languages goes back 
to prehistoric common Teutonic folk-lore. 

Moufet’s third and last example of bug applied to an “insect”? must be 
discussed in a later note; it is of great interest for the argument presented 
above. But a possible analogy, from non-Germanic sources, to the trans- 
fer of meaning of bug should here be mentioned; it might seem to show 
that the sense-history of bug, like that of fly, was rooted in general 
European influences. The OD notes, s.v.cococut: “The Portuguese and 
Spanish authors of the 16th c. agree in identifying the word with Pg. 
and Sp. coco ‘grinning face, grin, grimace,’ also ‘bugbear, scarecrow...’ 
the name being said to refer to the face-like appearance . . . Historical evi- 
dence favours the European origin of the name, for there is nothing similar 
in any of the languages of India, where the Portuguese first found the 
fruit; and indeed Barbosa, Barros, and Garcia... expressly say ‘we call 
these fruits guogues’, ‘our people have given it the name of coco’, ‘that 
which we call coco’.’”"* 

The word coco here in question can be carried back at least to 1517, 
when Gil Vicente makes a child use coco in referring to the devil.®° It is 


Falk und Torp, Norwegisch-Danisches Etymologisches W orterbuch (Heidelberg, 1911), 
1 (Germanische Bibliothek, rv, I), 1272-73. 

« For primitive myth and ritual, in Melanesia, Indonesia, and Burma, arising from the 
“general resemblance of the coco-nut to the human head,” see The Mythology of All Races, 
Archaeological Institute of America (Boston, 1928), rx, 56, x1, 344 f. Possibly coco was 
suggested as a name for the nut by the first explorers from native superstition, if not 
native nomenclature. 

% Auto da Barca do Purgatorio, Obras (Coimbra, 1907), 1, 138, cited by J. Cormu, in a 
note on coco, giving also the very interesting similar use (1554) by Lazarillo de Tormes (to 
be later discussed). This was pointed out to me by Professor Bredvold in the English 
translation of 1586, where it is rendered “the bugge” (Percy Reprints, Oxford, No. vii, 
1924, p. 8). For a valuable note carrying Cornu’s discussion further, see Michaélis, Krit- 
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also spelled coca, cuca, cuco, and is applied to “the figure of a serpent 
borne at the festival of Corpus Christi,” otherwise tarasca (defined as 
“indicating the triumph of Christ over the devil’). But coco, cuco, are 
also applied to insects, grubs, caterpillars. It is usual to derive coco, the 
bugbear, from Greek xdxos; the insect, from xéxxos.*' Discussion of these 
etymologies will be welcome, as well as early citations of coco. 

Almost until modern times, throughout the civilized world, it was 
taken for granted that spirits could change their forms, and it was be- 
lieved that devils were constantly appearing in ordinary life in the shape 
of the creatures of ordinary life. Since insects passed through metamor- 
phoses more visibly than other beings, the superstitions as to their 
embodying devils, which have been traced here, were only to be expected. 
It is with reference to these general principles that the etymology of 
English bug and Spanish-Portuguese coco should be considered: the two 
words can doubtless be studied best when taken together. The diction- 
aries of Spanish and Portuguese, used in England during the EMnE 
period, when the influence of those languages was most potent, at least 
make clear that coco, to the Englishman of that time, carried almost 
exactly the variety of meaning which he attached to his own word bug. 
Thus, in Minsheu’s revision (1599) of Percivale’s Spanish-English 
Dictionary we read: “‘coco, m. a woorme that eateth vines, a weeuill. 
Also a voice to skar chidren with, as we say, the bugbeare. Also a fruit 
growing in the Indians”; only the reference to the weevil is given by 
Percivale (1591). In the Portuguese-English Dictionary by “‘A.J.”, 
published at the very end of the EMnE period (1701), we read: “Céco 
de fazér médo a mentnos: A sprite, goblin or bugbear . . . Cécos fazér: To 
feign visions, to affright people.” 

Percivale’s application of coco to an insect almost exactly coincides in 
date with Moufet’s use of bug in entomology; no earlier use of coco in this 
sense has been cited (tho, in the absence of an OD for Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, we cannot be sure that none exists). It was natural that, as the 





ischer Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritie der Romanischen Philologie, ed. K. Vollmiller, 
1v, Erlangen, 1, pp. 346-347, which concludes: “Es ertibrigt Céco coca=Fratz Popanz in 
Texten vor 1497 nachzuweisen.”” Dr. Michaélis here uses all the resources of Portuguese 
literature and scholarship. For Cornu’s note see Romania, x1, 119. 

"\ See Dictionary of the Spanish and English Languages, Velasquez, new edition, Gray 
E., and Iribas J. L. (New York, 1900); Pagés A. de, etc, Gran Diccionario de la Lengua 
Castellana (Barcelona, 1905) (from the Dictionary of the Spanish Academy, with citations, 
the pioneer Covarruvias, Tesoro de la lengua Castellana o Espanola (Madrid, 1674-73) 
(pointed out to me by Professor Wagner), etc. In both senses there are interesting de- 
rivatives of coco.—In Spanish, as in English (v. OD), cacodemon occurs, which might, con- 
ceivably, have influenced, or even originated, coco. Can the latter have been the influence 
responsible for the medieval forms of crocodile (g.». OD) with coco-? 
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Spaniards and Portuguese were the great explorers of the sixteenth 
century, their vocabulary was extended to English terms of natural 
history. 
Hope Emity ALLEN 
Early Modern English Dictionary 


ADDITIONAL NotE.—It should be noted that modern Welsh, at least, applies 
bwg (possible source of bug) in both the senses of bug (cf. Spurrell’s Welsh Dict., 
4th ed.), probably borne also by AS grima, though the application to insects 
occurs only in a single Scriptural gloss hitherto interpreted doubtfully (cf. Bos- 
worth-Toller, and Suppl.). Holthausen, s. 2. grimena, cites in this connection 
“ahd. ‘hawi-grimmila’ Heuschrecke,” a similar insect-name. Furthermore, there 
is an equivalent OHG gloss, on which compare Grimm: “Schon dem namen und 
noch mehr dem begrif nach beriihren sich die elbe mit den geisterhaften, aus 
wiederholter verwandlung ihrer gestalt hervorgehenden schmetterlingen eine 
ahd. glosse (Graff 1, 243) sagt: brucus, locusta quae nondum volavit, quam vulgo 
albam vocant. der alp soll oft als schmetterling erscheinen und in den hexenpro- 
cessen heissen elbe bald die kriechenden raupen, bald die puppen, bald die ent- 
fliegenden insecten. auch die benennung der guten holden und der bésen dinger 
theilen sie mit den geistern selbst.”” Deutsche Mythologie, 4th edit., ed. Meyer 
E. H., [1875], I, c. 17, p. 382.) Grimm says later: “gleich dem riesen (s. 460) hat 
der teufel das vermigen sich gross oder klein zu machen... werden donncr- 
sschriter und mistkafer teuflisch genommen, so verbiirgt das ihre heidnische 
auffassung (s. nachtr.)” (II, 834, c. 33). He remarks of the elfish beings sprung 
from the commerce of witches with the Devil: “die rathselhafte kafer und lar- 
vengestalt eignet sich ganz fiir solche wesen” (c. 34, p. 898). When Linnzus 
finally fixed entomological nomenclature he attached to one metamorphosis the 
word larva, which had meant spirit, then the mask which represented the spirit; 
already in the EMnE period /arva (q.v.0D.) had been used in entomology in the 
general sense of disguise. There is significant continuity between modern J/arva, 
Swedish ricsk (worm), and /arva as used in old dictionaries to render AS. grima 
and EMnE bug. 


® The continuity of European custom may appear in the case of farasca, cited as an 
equivalent for coco, etc. It has been described as “Figura de sierpe monstruosa, con 
una boca muy grande” (Gran Diccionario, where it is also cited, from Costa Rica and 
Chile, in the sense of “coca grande”). Cf. OD, s.v. bogle, for the boggle-bo in England (1678): 
“an ugly wide-mouthed picture carried around in Maygames,” and Minsheu, s.v. tarasca 
(to be discussed later); also, Kérting, Lat.-rom. Wdrtenbuch (Paderborn, 1891), s.v. coco: 
‘im Frz. bedeutet coco auch Gurgel, Schlund, ohne dass sich sagen liesse, wie diese Bedtg. 
sich entwickelt hat.” The influence on vocabulary of the dramatic representations of de- 
monology will be discussed later. Since Galicia, where pilgrims from all over Europe went 
on pilgrimage to St. James, is the district where the ““Teufelsdrache der Maiprocession” 
(Michaélis) is called coca, etc., a widely spread influence from this representation is likely. 
The name tarasca is however derived (Gran Diccionario) from Tarascon, where the custom 
should also be investigated (cf. Littré, s.v. tarasque). 
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LXIV 
SPENSER’S IRISH RIVER STORIES 


N his Reference Guide to Edmund Spenser (1923) Carpenter remarked 

(p. 101) that the “‘Spenserian place-names in Ireland have been but 
slightly studied.” The statement still holds. Although materials for the 
study of Irish place-names have been made accessible, editors and critics 
since 1923 have persisted in keeping alive fictions and interpretations 
which are no longer tenable. 

If it has been the purpose of A. C. Judson’s recent monograph! to 
demonstrate the poet’s thorough-going familiarity with the hills and 
rivers around Kilcolman Castle, the author has in general succeeded 
admirably. But one must take exception to his readiness to ascribe too 
much to the fertility of the poet’s imagination: ‘‘Nothing perhaps shows 
more clearly his growing reconciliation with life in ‘the salvage island’ 
than the little stories he invented about the rivers flowing on or near his 
estate.’ Certainly Spenser did not invent these stories about the Bregoge 
and the Mulla, or the Funcheon and the Behanagh; to maintain as much 
would be to deny Spenser’s own assertion concerning their antiquity: 


Heare then (quoth he) the tenor of my tale, 
In sort as I it to that shepheard told: 

No leasing new, nor Grandams fable stale, 

But auncient truth confirm’d with credence old.’ 


Yet if Spenser had not specifically disclaimed “invention”’ in these lines, 
the stories would still bear a striking enough resemblance to local folk- 
traditions as well as legends in the Irish place-name collections preserved 
in both prose and verse,‘ to suggest that Spenser was not weaving his 
tales out of whole cloth. Indeed, the two works which Professor Judson 
states that he has read! are too full of Spenser’s familiarity with Irish 


1 Spenser and Southern Ireland (Bloomington, Indiana, 1933).—This study is based on a 
pilgrimage to the Spenser country in June, 1929. I was there in the same month, for some- 
what the same purpose, but did not, to my regret, happen to meet Professor Judson. 

2 Op. cit., p. 16. ® Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, ll. 100-103. 

* W. Stokes, ‘“The Bodleian Dinnshenchas,”’ Folk-Lore, m1 (1892), 467-516; ““The Edin- 
burgh Dinnshenchas,’’ Folk-Lore, 1v (1893), 471-497; “The Rennes Dinnshenchas,” 
Revue Celtique, xv—-xv1 (1894-95); Edward Gwynn, “The Metrical Dindshenchas,” 1-rv 
(Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, 1903-24). 

5 P. W. Joyce, “Spenser’s Irish Rivers,” Fraser’s Magazine, xcvm (1878), 315-333, 
reprinted in The Wonders of Ireland (1911), pp. 72-114; Pauline Henley, Spenser in Ireland 
(Cork, 1928).—For a brief statement of Spenser’s ‘declared interest in Irish poetry,’’ as 
expressed in his View of the Present State of Ireland, see H. S. V. Jones, A Spenser Hand- 
book, pp. 385-386. 
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folklore and topographical legend, gleaned either from his bardic tutor 
or from the natives about Kilcolman, to admit of the suggestion that he 
was indebted for his tales to his own fancy. 

The first of the stories in question is told in Colin Clouts Come Home 
Againe, lines 92-155, the second in the Cantos of Mutabilitie, Canto v1, 
stanzas xxxviii-lv. Dr. Joyce explains plausibly enough Spenser’s deriva- 
tion of the name Mulla (for the Awbeg River) from Kilnemullah (more 
correctly, Cell na mullach), the old name for Buttevant. (Spenser himself 
gave the clue in line 113.) But he is less successful in accounting for ‘‘my 
old father Mole” and the Molanna: “these names, Mole, Mulla, Armulla, 
are all fictitious . . . ” and later, 


having got the name Mulla, he used it ever after for the river, and loved it and 
multiplied it in every direction. Its first reproduction is in “(Old Father Mole,” 
the fanciful name of the range of hills already noticed, father of the nymph 
Mulla, who, following up, or rather reversing, the fiction, took her name from 
her gray old sire, as did also her sister nymph Molanna.* 


This interpretation is taken over by Renwick’ in his commentary: 
“Mole is then a back-formation from Mulla, perhaps with the Latin 
moles behind it” (1!) 

The name Mole, as a matter of fact, Spenser obtained in exactly the 
way he obtained his Mulla—from the second element in a compound 
place-name. In the Fourth Book of The Faerie Queene® Spenser lists 
among the Irish rivers “the three renowmed Brethren,” the Shure (an 
tSidr), the Newre (am Fhedir), and the Barow (an Berbha), 


Which that great gyant Blomius begot 

Of the faire nimph Rheusa wandring there; 
One day, as she to shunne the season whot 
Under Slewbloome in shady grove was got, 
This gyant found her... .* 


Blomius and Slewbloome are the forms which Spenser chooses for the 
Irish legendary Blod (Blad) or Bladma, and the mountain named for 
him, Sliab Bladma,’® now commonly spelled Slievebloom. But it was 


# Joyce, op. cit., pp. 92, 96, 108. 

7W. L. Renwick, Daphknaida and Other Poems, by Edmund Spenser (London, 1929), 
p. 183. * Canto x1, stanzas xl-zliv. 

* Spenser’s story of Blomius is in keeping with the giant’s reputation as suggested by 
the Dindshenchas of Sliab Bladma (Gwynn, Metrical Dindshenchas, u, 54, 1. 22: Sltab 
Bladma co mbantolcaib, “Mountain of Blad with [i.e., known for] woman-assaults’’). 

1@ On the approximate pronunciation of Bladma as “Blawma,”’ see Joyce, p. 88. There 
are indications that a nominative form Bladma existed beside the common Blad, but they 
are not conclusive. There are at least two legendary Blads to whom the name of the 
mountain is ascribed. 
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obviously from the Anglicized form (Slievesmole)" of Sliab Sméil, an- 
other old name for these mountains, that Spenser, making a less correct 
partition of the word than in the case of Mulla, drew his Mole. The long- 
perpetuated theory that Mole is a “back-formation from Mulla” must 
be discarded, The name of Molanna may have been formed by Spenser, 
as Joyce proposed, from a combination of Mole and Behanna or Behanagh 
(Irish Bethachénach, “full of birches”), but it should be pointed out that 
if Spenser made the fifty-five mile journey by road from Kilcolman (via 
Lismore)" to Youghal, where Raleigh’s house still stands, he would 
doubtless have been familiar with the name of the sixth-century abbey 
Molana (Irish Molanfhaidh)." As for Armulla, the last of the related 
names which Joyce considered fictitious, it is difficult to say where, in 
the absence of Spenser’s own statement, the poet found his prefix Ar-. 
Miss Henley’s explanation, “The first syllable he takes from Armoy, the 
Anglicised form then used to designate the barony of Fermoy,’ is by 
no means convincing; Armoy (Irish Airther maige) as the source of the 
prefix has even less to recommend it than Arlo (Irish Etharlach; Glenn 
etharlaige,) better known to-day as the Vale, or Glen, of Aherlow—the 
Arlo which gave Spenser his name for Galteemore, 


Of Arlo-hill (Who knowes not Arlo-hill?) 
That is the highest head (in all mens sights) 
Of my old father Mole... .¥ 


The original of Spenser’s Armulla would be established beyond a per- 
adventure if we could find a clear-cut manuscript reference to Ard 
mullaig,“* which would have developed into Armulla just as Ard macha 


1! See Miss Henley, op. cit., p. 85.—Her hybrid form Slieve Smél is indefensible and does 
not indicate clearly how Spenser arrived at “Mole.’’ Nor is the identity of the Fenian 
Smél so completely lost as Miss Henley imagines, but this is too long a story to recount 
here. 

1 Whether or not Spenser followed this road to Youghal to sail for London with Raleigh 
in October, 1589, it is not at all improbable that he visited Youghal a number of times 
before he wrote Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, independently of Raleigh. It would be 
hard to prove that Spenser did not pass Molana in the autumn of 1581 with Grey on his 
progress from Lismore to Youghal. 

™ The extensive ruins of Molana Abbey stand close to the bank of the Blackwater, 
about five miles north of Youghal. The sight of them may well have recalled to Spenser 
the more familiar ruins of Ballybeg Abbey at Buttevant. 

4 Op. cit., p. 86. % Mentioned by Miss Henley on the very next page (87). 

™ Faerie Queene, Bk. v1, Canto vi, stanza xxxvi. 

 Mullaig is the genitive of Mullach, which means “summit” or “mountain top”; as 
Mullach Eireann is the name for the summit of Slievebloom, Spenser's “old father Mole” 
(see Dinneen’s Dictionary, 1927, s.2. mudlach), it would not be too much to hope to find 
an occurrence of Ard mudlaig, which would mean “Height, or mountain-side, of Mulla,” 
and would satisfy Spenser’s location of it “under the foote of Mole”: 
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becomes modern Armagh. Until such a place-name turns up, attempts to 
establish Spenser’s source for Armulla can be only guesswork. 

If the actual river stories which Spenser learned and used have come 
down to us,'* it should be an easy matter to equate the Gaelic goddesses 
which take part in them with their classical counterparts." It is no doubt 
the appearance of the names of Diana and Cynthia, and Faunus and 
Phoebus and Jove, which has led Professor Judson to assume that Spen- 
ser invented his tales. Indeed, how could Spenser possibly have explained 
or justified to Gabriel Harvey or Edward Kirke, or even to Lodowick 
Bryskett, the presence in his poems of the name of the Dagda in place of 
Jove or the outlandish Lugh Lamhfhada instead of Phoebus Apollo? By 
Edmund Spenser, late of Merchant Taylors School and Pembroke Hal,”° 
the classical nomenclature only could be employed, even if Spenser’s 
prejudice against the Irish cannot be said to have extended to their 
mythology or their poetry. 

It is not necessary to demonstrate that the Irish legends which Spen- 
ser drew upon were uncontaminated by classical mythology. The country 
about Kilcolman teemed with traditions which still survive. In Spenser’s 
time the region from the Hill of Allen (Almu) in Kildare to Loch Léin 
in Killarney, of which Spenser’s Ballyhoura Hills and Galtee Mountains 
comprise the very heart and center, had become the traditional home of 
the epic which had grown up about the hero Finn mac Cumaill.” It is 
only natural, then, that Spenser should have been more familiar with the 
Fenian, or Ossianic, cycle than with the Ulster, or Red Branch, cycle. 
The earlier Fenian tales show none of the classical accretion which begins 
apparently in the twelfth century and is found so marked, for example, 
in the later Duanaire Finn.” Even if Spenser knew an Irish tale un- 





Mole hight that mountain gray 
That walls the North side of Armulla dale. 
(Colin Clouts Come Home A gaine, ll. 57, 104-105) 
For Mullach Eireann dbu as the motto of the O’Dunnes, cf. John O’Daly, Laoithe Fian- 
nuigheachta, Transactions Ossianic Society, rv (1856), 292, note 3. Mullach is of exception- 
ally frequent occurrence among place-names in the vicinity of Kilcolman. 

18 Tt would not be surprising to learn of their existence somewhere in the many Irish 
manuscripts still unpublished. 

19 The parallelism between the Celtic pantheon and the classical gods has long been 
recognized; cf. H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Cours de Littérature Cellique, m (1884); J. A. 
MacCulloch, The Religion of the Ancient Celts (Edinburgh, 1911); Alexander MacBain, 
Celtic Mythology and Religion (New York, 1917). 

20 Spenser left Cambridge in 1576; he was visited by Raleigh at Kilcolman in 1589. 

*1 On. attempts like MacNeill’s (Duanaire, Introd.) to trace the origin of the Fenian 
cycle, see Kuno Meyer, Fianaigecht, Todd Lecture Series xvi (1910), pp. xiv-xvi. 

* Ed. Eoin MacNeill, Irish Texts Society vir (London, 1908). See especially “The 
Sword of Oscar.” 
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touched by foreign influences, as seems quite likely, the parallelism be- 
tween classic and Fenian myth would still suggest itself: the story of 
Bregoge and Mulla would remind him of Ovid’s tale of Alpheus and 
Arethusa,* and the story of Fanchin and Molanna could hardly help 
recalling the legend of Actaeon and Diana.™ 

It is just this resemblance between the two mythologies which makes 
it easy to explain, in part, Spenser’s fondness for the Irish landscape and 
the topographical legends connected with it—almost the only feature of 
his Kilcolman existence designed to be congenial to a poet of his training 
and temperament. It is a resemblance which has been given surprisingly 
little attention.* A recent study of Gaelic deer-divinities,* however, will 
serve at once to help us identify the Irish goddess whose legends Spenser 
may have learned in one form or another, and to explain his readiness to 
substitute, out of deference to his English readers, the classical huntress 
Diana. 

Finn, from whose fiana the Fenian cycle is named, was originally more 
than a hero: he was a god, whose ancestors were likewise immortals and 
whose chief pursuit was hunting.”’ Finn’s son by Sadb—who was trans- 
formed into a deer by a rival goddess—was the famous Ossian, whose 
very name (Oss-fn) means “‘little deer.’”* Among the best-known Fen- 
ian tales in Spenser’s time were apparently the Chases of Slieve Cullinn, 
Slieve Fuad, and Slievenaman (in southern Tipperary, about twenty- 
five miles east of Galteemore) ;** in the Duanaire Finn, for example, 
fifteen of the lays have to do with a Fenian chase. It is this stress upon 
hunting which could only lead Spenser to associate Finn and his compan- 


® Ovid, Metam., v, 535-641. ™% Ovid, Metam., m1, 138-252. 

% MacNeill (Duanaire, pp. xliv-xlvi) suggests some parallels, and then leaves “‘to experts 
the further investigation of the Fenian epic as related to mythology.” 

* J. G. McKay, “The Deer-Cult and the Deer-Goddess Cult of the Ancient Caledo- 
nians,”’ Folk-Lore, x1 (1932), 144-174. This article is quite as true for the mythology of 
Ireland as it is for that of Scotland. For the analogy with Diana, see especially p. 160. On 
the connection with the Fenian cycle see p. 151, as well as Miss Hull’s questionable com- 
ment on that connection in Folk-Lore, xxxvu (1927), 230. On the bones of gigantic deer 
found in Ireland, perhaps connected with the giant deer-goddess cult, see Wood-Martin, 
Elder Faiths of Ireland, 1, 12-13, 62 ff. 7 Duanaire, p. xiv. 

% Meyer, Fianaigecht, p. xviii, note 3.—The text of another version of Ossian’s birth is 
printed by Meyer, op. cit., p. xxvi, from which I translate as follows: 

. .. Bl4i Derg from the swift Banba, mother of Ossian the hardy: 
Bldi came in the form of a deer to the meeting of the brigands, 
So that Ossian was born thereby, to Bl4i Derg in the form of a deer. 
The unidentified Banba may refer to the Bannow, now the river Corrock, in Wexford. 

* Published along with four other “Finnian Hunts,’’ including the “Chase of Glenn-an- 
Sméil,” by O’Daly, Trans. Ossianic Soc., v1 (1858). Joyce has a translation of the first 
two in his Old Celtic Romances. On the Glenn-an-Sméil poem, see note 48 below. 
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ions with Phoebus and Diana, those divinities who assumed a prominent 
réle in the curriculum of Richard Mulcaster, as Spenser’s poetry amply 
shows. No wonder both classical divinities appear in Spenser’s versions 
of the Irish river stories! 

In the tale of the Fanchin and Molanna* the distinguishing traits of 
Spenser’s “Diana” are her bathing in the Molanna and her resentment 
at the eavesdropping of the “foolish Faune,”’ who cannot contain himself 
at the spring 

where, doffing her array, 
She bath’d her lovely limbes, for Jove a likely pray... 
The Goddesse, all abashed with that noise, 
In haste forth started from the guilty brooke; 


the decision to punish the offender as Actaeon had been punished: 
But most agreed, and did this sentence give, 


Him in Deares skin to clad; and in that plight 
To hunt him with their hounds, him selfe save how hee might; 


and the further punishment of the “guilty” Molanna, whom they 
“‘whelm’d with stones.” *! The Irish goddess of ancient times who in each 
detail corresponds to Spenser’s “‘Diana”’ is Aine,” a virgin® fertility and 
water goddess who until very recent times has been worshipped on the 
commanding height of Cnoc Aine, now Knockainey, barely ten miles 


north of the source of Spenser’s own Bregoge.™ In the North of Ireland 
and in Scotland Aine is better known as the Cailleach Bheara (Vera) .* 
Spenser’s treatment of the bathing scene recalls the resentment of Aine 
when, upon Ailill Aulom’s attempt to violate her, she bit off his ear ‘‘so 
that she left neither flesh nor skin upon it.’™ Like the Northern Cailleach 


* The quotations are from Mutabilitie, Canto v1, stanzas xlv, xlvii, and lL. 

#1 Spenser perhaps saved Faunus from tke classical fate of Actaeon in order to em- 
phasize the more authentic detail from his Irish source of the stony chastening of Molanna. 

® J propose this identification knowing that Grainne, daughter of Cormac and Isolt-like 
wife of Finn, has also been identified with Diana: see Folk-Lore, xvu, 441 ff. 

® Westropp, Proceedings Royal Irish Acad., xxxtv, Sec. C, p. 50: “Aine was unmarried.” 
See also E. Hull, Folk-Lore, xxxvut, 244: “Aine certainly had lunar traits in her legend.” 

* A thorough-going study of the archaeology and traditions of Knockainey has been 
made by Westropp, Proc. R. I. A., xxxm-xaxav, Sec. C. If the Midsummer rites still 
survived in the early years of the twentieth century, they must have been even more in 
evidence in Spenser’s time. 

% This is the “best-known legend” (Westropp, xxxrv, 52) concerning Ailill Aulom. See 
E. Hull, “Legends and Traditions of the Cailleach Bheara or Old Woman of Beare,” 
Folk-Lore, xxxvm (1927), 225-254. On the Cailleach’s connection with the Fenian cycle, 
see p. 230; also McKay, Folk-Lore, xm (1932), 151, and note 26 above. 

* Revue Celtique, xim, 436; Silva Gadelica, m1, 438; Coir Anmann (Irische Texte, 11, 
304-305), $41. 
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Aine is gigantic in stature; the Lebar Gabéla calls her Aine ard, ‘‘tall 
Aine.’ A late survival of the Ailill Aulom legend is to be seen in the 
popular belief concerning the Earl of Desmond who violated Aine (here 
a water goddess, who still “dwells on Cnoc Aine’’) after she had been 
bathing in the river Camoge, at the foot of Cnoc Aine.** Finally, that 
Spenser’s account of the “whelming” of the Molanna with stones is 
appropriate to the goddess Aine is made clear by her status as a “‘stone- 
carrying woman.’** Both Aine and the Cailleach Bheara are credited 
with the laying of the stone causeway over the Camoge at Knockainy.*® 
The most remarkable engineering feat attributed to the Cailleach is the 
dropping of an apronful of stones at Slieve-na-Cailliaghe (the Old Wom- 
man’s Mountain), Loughcrew, County Meath.“ 

The Earl of Desmond story just referred to seems to be a survival not 
only of the Ailill Aulom tradition, but also of the legend of Aengus ‘‘Mac 
ind Oc” and Caer Ibormeith,® the scene of which is laid at Loch Bél 
Draccon at the “harp of Cliu” (oc cruitt Cliach)—in other words, at 
Spenser’s very doorstep.“ This legend offers an admirable instance of 
the universal Swan-maiden motif discussed by Hartland.“ Cl‘u, the an- 
cient name for the Spenser country, is explained in the Dindshenchas of 


37 Ed. R. A. S. Macalister and J. MacNeill (Dublin, 1916), p. 38. Cf. McKay, Folk-Lore, 
xuit1, 149: “one was so tall that, when wading across the Sound of Mull, the water reached 
only to her knee.’’ See further Wood-Martin, Elder Faiths of Ireland, 1, 360: “‘she was so 
tall that she could easily wade all the rivers and lakes of Ireland. ... Some of the early 
Christian female saints seem also to have been fond of wading.”’ On this adoption of a 
pagan legend see Hull, p. 226: “the pagan goddess reappears in later days as a Christian 
nun.” 

% The modern story (Revue Celtique, tv, 186-192) indicates the persistence of the old 
tradition and offers further parallels with Diana. On Aine as a water goddess, see MacCul- 
loch, op. cit., p. 70. 

® Mrs. M. M. Banks, “Some Traditions of Stone-Carrying Women,” Jubilee Congress 
of the Folk-Lore Society (1928), pp. 40-47. 

Banks, op. cit., p. 43; Hull, op. cit., 236, 247. 

! See E. A. Conwell, Proc. R. I. A., 1x (1867), 42, 356; E. A. Conwell, Discovery of the 
Tomb of Ollamh Fodla (Dublin, 1873), pp. 47-48.—I visited Slieve-na-Cailliaghe with Dr. 
Mahr of the National Museum of Ireland and Dr. Hencken of Harvard University, in 
August, 1928; it was quite as attractive as Rhys pictured it after his visit in 1894 (Celtic 
Folklore, t, 393). The view is as commanding as that from Knockainey, but thanks to the 
neighboring lakes, much more majestic. 

® Revue Celtique, 11, 342-355; Thurneysen, Irische Helden- und Kénigsage, p. 302. 

® Westropp (Proc. R. I. A., xxxtv, 156) rightly locates the district of Clfu “in southeast 
Limerick and along the Galtees to the Suir. ... The mighty mountains bore his name, 
Crotta Cliach, which I venture to suggest are the two harp-like cooms, with strings and 
frames of stream gullies, seen on the flank above Aherlow.’’ Dinneen (Keating’s History of 
Ireland, Irish Texts Society ed., tv, 218) also makes Clfu roughly co-extensive with the 
Spenser country. 

“EF. S. Hartland, The Science of Fairy Tales (London, 1891), pp. 255-349. 
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Crotta Clfach (the Harps of Clfu),“ which further acounts for the name 
of Loch Bél Draccon. Cliu, the supernatural harper of Smirdub son of 
Smél (the same Smé6] from whom Spenser derived his “old father Mole’’), 
is in love with Bdine, but their love is thwarted by Bdine’s father Bod} 
Derg, just as the love of Spenser’s Bregoge and Mulla is thwarted by the 
lady’s father Mole; finally, after Bodb keeps his daughter indoors for a 
year, she leaps out, in her grief, in the form of a dragon, and Clfu dies 
from fear at the sight of her. Thus is explained the name of the unidenti- 
fied lake, Loch Bél Draccon.“ Westropp cites another version:*? ‘The 
Leabar Breac tells a nearly identical story . . . Cliu seeks Bodb’s daugh- 
ter at Sid Femen, till the water bursts up under his feet, and forms Loc/; 
Béal Séad, on the mountain. On this Coerabarboeth, swan-daughter of 
Ethal, and her fifty companions float; it is also ‘Loc Crotta Cliach’ and 
‘Loc Bél Dragan.’ It is evidently some lake, still unidentified, on the 
Galtees. Rarely in Western Europe do we tread so closely in ‘the foot- 
steps of the dead old gods’ as around Cenn Febrat and the Galtees.” 
Spenser’s tale of the Bregoge and the Mulla, who elude “‘old father 
Mole,” ** appears to offer another instance of the folk-tale motif of the 
Escaping Couple and the Pursuing Father, which occurs in Irish as 








Se an orc 


—— 


 Reoue Celtique, xv, 440-441; Meir. Dinds., m1, 224-225; O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, 11, 
477, 523. 

The striking resemblances between the legends of Clfu and the Earl of Desmond are 
not, I think, accidental. For Loch Gur, where the Earl dwells with Aine (who may well, 
like Béine, have taken the form of a serpent or dragon), is still inhabited by its serpent. 
Are not the two names, in fact, variants of the same name? Bdine (Udine, Bu-dine) might 
well be the Irish name for the “dead Aine.’’ See Revue Celtique, tv, 185, 186, 192.—Strangely 
enough, Bodb Derg, who opposes Clfu’s suit of his own daughter, helps Aengus to win 
Caerib. All three are sid legends: the sid (shee) of Aengus was the famous Brug na Béoinne 
or Brug meicc ind Oc (at Newgrange); the sid of Ailill was at Brug rig (Bruree, near Kil- 
colman); the sid of Bodb was named for him Sid Boidb, although the legend of Crotta 
Clfach is associated with Sid Femin, the mound on the Suir. See Hogan, Onomasticon 
Goedelicum. According to the Acallam na Senérach 3350 (Irische Texte, tv, 1 Heft), Bodb, 
like Aengus, was a son of the Dagda, the father of the Gaelic gods. 

41 Proc. R. I. A., xxxtv, Sec. C, p. 157. See also Joyce, Spenser’s Irish Rivers, p. 106, 
for a summary of the story. 

48 If, as seems likely, Spenser knew the story of the “Chase of Glenn-an-Sméil’’ (cf. 
note 29 above), or Glennasmole, he would naturally have associated it with his “old father 
Mole.”’ See Hogan, Onomasticon Goedelicum, p. 404; Trans. Oss. Soc., v1, p. 74, note, 120: 
it is possible that there were two distinct places named Glenn-an-Sméil. For indications of 
the popularity of the tale, see Sedn O’Faoldin, “The Spurious Fenian Tale,” Folk-Lore, 
xu (1930), 157, and Darrell Figgis’s modernization, The Return of the Hero (publ. 1923), 
passim.—The “Chase of Glenn-an-Sméil,”’ as it happens, is based largely on two themes: 
the chase of a woman (apparently a giantess) transformed into a deer, and the loathly 
hag or Wife of Bath motif, which O’Faol4in strangely fails to remark. See G. H. Mayna- 
dier, The Wife of Bath’s Tale, pp. 34-37. 
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elsewhere, and is regularly associated with water.** Mole’s punishment 
of “false Bregoge,” by rolling “‘in great auenge”’ 
downe from his hill 
Huge mighiie stones, the which encomber might 
His passage, and his water-courses spill 


is hardly to be laid to a “‘Stone-carrying Woman,” but parallels can be 
drawn again from the popular traditions associated with the neighbor- 
hood of Kilcolman. What were once lovely lakes and streams are now 
dry and rocky beds, like those of the Bregoge and the Camoge. Explana- 
tions of these vanished lakes and stony expanses*® are numerous in the 
topographical lore of this region. From the extant stories concerning 
legend-haunted Belach Febrat (Spenser’s Ballyhoura hills) and the 
Sléibe na Caillted (the Galtee Mountains), many analogues to Spenser’s 
stories could be cited, but a few more from the Dindshenchas should 
suffice to show the prevalence of such topographical myths in sixteenth- 
century Ireland. 

1. Tipra Sen-Garmna (Meir. Dinds., 11, 242-253; Rev. Celt., xv, 
446-448), connected with the Fenian cycle. Tale of a river which spreads 
(sernais, line 113) into several streams, only one stream escaping, and 
vanishes into the ground (lines 103, 125); compare Spenser’s Bregoge: 

First into many parts his streame he shar’d, 
That whilst the one was wa ‘cht, the other might 
Passe vnespide to meete her by the way; 

And then besides, those little streames so broken 
He vnderground so closely did conuay . . . 


2. Sinann (Metr. Dinds., 111, 286-297; Rev. Celt., xv, 456-457). The 
sacred Well of Condla (Tipra Chondlai) divides into seven streams; 
the water goddess Sinann, profaning it, is turned at the Lind Mné Feile 
(Pool of the Modest Woman; cf. Inber Féile, under the next entry) into 
the river Sinann (Shannon). 


*’D. MacInnes and A. Nutt, Folk and Hero Tales from Argylishire, p. 437. 

* Ancient lake sites and streams shrunken in modern times are pointed out by West- 
ropp, Proc. R. I. A., xxxtv, 61, note 3; 173. According to the Metrical Dindshenchas 
(Gwynn, rv, 258; also Lismore Lives, p. 244), Loch Cenn (‘the Lake of Heads’’), formerly 
a beautiful sheet of water known as Loch Silenn, got its name from the nine hundred heads 
lopped off in battle by Cairpre Crom and thrown into the lake, which thereupon became 
“all blood beneath and above” and has been dry ever since (“Loch Cenn! woe to him who 
rows along its shore!”’”). Loch Cenn has been located in Mag Femin, the home of Finn’s 
wife Sadb, or as a “broad expansion of the Camoge river’; in either case, it is only a short 
distance from Kilcolman Castle.—Since this paper was written, O’Rahilly (Hermathena, 
xivimt, 208 ff.) has identified Loch Cenn in Mag Femin with the modern townland of 
Lough Kent, about fifteen miles east of Galteemore, Spenser’s “Arlo-hill.” 

5! Cf. Wood-Martin, op. cit., 1, 30. 
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3. Loch Gile (Meir. Dinds., tv, 12; Rev. Celt., xv1, 145-147). Gile, 
like Fial (Macalister-McNeill, Lebar Gabdla, p. 260; Keating 1, 92. 
Trans. Oss. Soc. v, 238-239), dies of shame when seen bathing in a pool. 
(Melusina motif?) Gile is to-day Loch Gill; Fial becomes Inber Féile (the 
river Feale), which has its source in Tipra Sen-Garmna (1, above). 

4, Sndm Dé En (Meir. Dinds., 1v, 350-367). Deception of father 
(Ferdoman) by his daughter (Celg) and her lover (Conan the Dagda’s 
son). Like Mole, Ferdoman discovers the ruse and slays Conan. 

5. Loch Meilge (not printed in any Dindshenchas, but see Lebar 
Gabdla, MS. 23. K. 32, R. I. A., p. 121). That Spenser knew the story of 
Loch Meilge is shown by his line ‘‘Sad Trowis that once his people over- 
ran’’; see Joyce,” Irish Rivers,” p. 78." In the Dindshenchas of Faffand 
(Meir. Dinds., u, 66; Rev. Celt., xv, 306), Aige co serc-ballaib (“‘of the 
love-spots,” a Fenian touch*) undergoes two transformations: first into 
a deer,“ whereupon she is slain by the hounds of the Fianna of Meilge of 
Imlech (Emly, a few miles from Knockainey) and changed into a river 
(now unidentified, though called by the poet “deathless until the Judg- 
ment-Day’”’). 

6. Aided Duinn (Duanaire Finn, pp. 130-132). A late poem, but with- 
out question current in Spenser’s time. Donn, turned into a deer by the 
jealous queen of Aed, is slain after a long chase by Finn and his Fianna. 

Even if Spenser’s sources for his river stories are unwritten or no longer 


extant, there can be little doubt that he drew heavily on the topographi- 
cal lore he picked up in Ireland. This is the only view which is consistent 


with his recognized knowledge of Irish legend.* 
Rotanp M. SMITH 


Wesleyan University 


® The same lake-formation story is told of Loch Laiglinni (Macalister-MacNeill, Lebar 
Gabdla, p. 56; Metr. Dinds., 1v, 256; Rev. Celt., xvt, 164) and Loch Garman (Metr. Dinds., 
m1, 174; Rev. Celt., xv, 428-431). The latter is another Finn story, with an interesting 
legend of the lake (Loch Garman, now Wexford Harbor) sprung after eight hundred years 
from the womb of his mother, the river Slane (Slaney), whom he overwhelms and drowns. 

% The best-known “love-spots” are those of Diarmaid; see Trans. Oss. Soc., mm, 50, 
note 2. See also Folk-Lore, xx1, 155 ff. 

* D. MacInnes and A. Nutt, Folk and Hero Tales from Argylishire, p. 406. 

% Cf. Miss Henley, op. cit., p. 112. 





LXV 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE ANONYMOUS 
LIFE OF MILTON 


HE conviction of Miss Helen Darbishire, to which she has given 

expression in the Appendix to The Manuscript of Paradise Lest, 
Book I, and later in Early Lives of Milton (xvi-xxvm), that the anony- 
mous Life of Milton' was the work of John Phillips, the poet’s nephew, 
is so strong that, after having stated it and given her reasons therefore, 
she uses the suggested authorship as a certainty in the title she gives to 
the Life and elsewhere throughout the Early Lives of Milton. Her argu- 
ment is two-fold: 

1. In a manuscript of John Phillips’s poem, ‘“‘A Satyr against Hypo- 
crites,” is “‘a page and a half of Dedication signed by John Phillips.? This 
dedication “‘written in a formal Italian hand,’ she believes to be his. 
She also believes that certain marginal notes and textual corrections are 
in his hand. Comparing these specimens of what she believes to be John 
Phillips’s handwriting with the handwriting of the anonymous Life, she 
“was struck at once by the similarity of the handwriting’’® in the two 
manuscripts. Her conclusion is that the manuscript of the anonymous 
Life was written by the same hand which wrote the Dedication and the 
notes and corrections of “‘A Satyr against Hypocrites,” and that the hand 
was that of John Phillips. Later she compared the handwriting of these 
two documents with that of the sonnets to Cyriack Skinner in the Cam- 
bridge manuscript, and concluded that Phillips penned these also. 

2. Another fact came to light when she compared the documents. The 
Dedication, etc., to “A Satyr” has “the word thir spelt there eight times. 
The text of the poem is copied out in another hand and in it their is always 
spelt in the ordinary way.’ In the marginal notes and corrections which 
she thinks are in Phillips’s hand ‘‘the spelling thir occurs again.’ This 
form is common in much of Milton’s prose and in his longer poems, but 
she adds, ““The Oxford Dictionary does not record the form. I looked for 
it in vain in manuscripts and books of the seventeenth century.’* More- 
over, the second of the sonnets to Cyriack Skinner has the spelling thir 
once and their, with the ¢ elided, once. 

Turning again to the anonymous Life, Miss Darbishire ‘“‘was struck 
at once .. . by the pervasive presence of thir for their.’”> The presence of 


1 Bodl. MS. Wood D. 4. 2 Bodl. MS. Rawl. Poet. 30. 

* Early Lives of Milton (London: Constable & Co., 1932), xviii. 

* The MS. of Paradise Lost, Book I, 73. 

* The anonymous Life uses the form thir eleven times and their five times. 
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this peculiar spelling in the Dedication, etc., of “A Satyr’’ was to her 
“the clinching proof” that John Phillips wrote these parts of the manu- 
script. It also confirmed her in her belief that he was the amanuensis who 
copied the Cyriack Skinner sonnets. And the use of this form in the anon- 
ymous Life gave her the certainty that she was right in believing that 
John Phillips was the penman of all three. ‘“‘My conclusion is,”’ she writes, 
in summing up the discussion, “that John Phillips learnt to spell thir 
in his uncle’s peculiar fashion, that he acted as his amanuensis at least 
once in later years, and that he wrote the anonymous Life.’’* 

Miss Darbishire’s conjecture is most interesting, but her argument 
does not carry conviction. She cannot, of course, prove that John 
Phillips wrote the parts of the manuscript of “‘A Satyr” which she ascribes 
to him. There is no other manuscript in his hand for comparison.’ Her 
reason, therefore, for attributing the marginal and textual additions to 
him has no scientific basis. She says: 


in one place the scribe has left a blank in the text, and into it this third hand 
has inserted the bars of music and accompanying words which satirize the Pres- 
byterian manner of singing. Now Phillips alone would know exactly how he 
wished this to stand: naturally he would tell the scribe to leave a space and would 
write in the staves and words himself. 


This may have been a natural thing for Phillips to do, but there is no 
evidence that he did it. 

There is an interesting likeness in the handwriting of the three docu- 
ments—vastly more, as she acknowledges, between the Cyriack Skinner 
sonnets and the anonymous Life than between the “Satyr” and the 
other two. But even Miss Darbishire is not convinced absolutely that 
the hands are identical. She says: 


The general effect of the two hands (in the Satyr) is different. ... In judging 
the handwritings we must remember that John Phillips was a young man of 
twenty-three when in 1654 he wrote the Satyr against Hypocrites, and that the 
anonymous Life was written, according to Malone, in 1686 or 1687. A man’s hand 
may change much in thirty years.® 


* Miss Darbishire seems for the most part to have won over her reviewers to an ac- 
ceptance of her conclusions. Miss Rose Macaulay, however, in a signed review in the 
Spectator (London), cxurx, 835, carefully guards her acquiescence: the proof is “pretty 
convincing”; “it looks very much as if the same hand had written” the three documents 
cited. B. A. Wright in MLR, xxv, 518-523, is much more critical and only accepts Miss 
Darbishire’s judgment “for the present.’’ The present writer’s conclusions were arrived at 
before reading any of the reviews. 

7 Miss Darbishire says, there is only one in the Bodleian (EZ. L. of M., xv1). She must 
have searched in vain elsewhere. 

8 E. L. of M., xvm, xix. B. A. Wright above (0). cit., note 6) expresses an unsettling 
doubt as to the accuracy of Miss Darbishire’s identification of the handwriting. “She ad- 
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She herself needed the “clinching proof” of the use of the Miltonic thir. 
She must have felt the uncertainty of the ifs in her reasoning. If the hand- 
writing of the Dedication, etc., is the work of the same person that wrote 
the anonymous Life, and if John Phillips wrote the first, then her con- 
clusion is valid. But she has not succeeded in establishing with certainty 
the fact in either case. No one can rightly be considered hypercritical who 
feels that on such slight evidence she was not justified in asserting that 
she had ‘‘discovered” that the author of the anonymous Life was ‘“‘John 
Phillips, Milton’s younger and scapegrace nephew.’”® 

Miss Darbishire’s study of the use of thir and their in Milton’s prose 
and poetry is most thorough. Before I had read the Appendix to The 
Manuscript of Paradise Lost, Book I, I had made a similar study which 
tallies well with hers.’ As neither she nor Professor Grierson have pub- 
lished their figures with any completeness, it may be of interest for me to 
include mine in an appendix. (See below.) All these studies show that 
while Milton used the spelling ¢hir in the Cambridge Manuscript, it was 
not then his customary spelling. He used it only nine times and the form 
thire seventy-nine times. Professor Grierson says: “it was not until after 
1642 that Milton changed it to thir, perhaps only when he began to print 
this form.’ Miss Darbishire hasdiscovered, as I did, one use in “‘Animad- 
versions” (1641) and I have found also an instance in the pamphlet “‘On 
Reformation,” printed earlier in the same year. Professor Grierson fur- 
ther states that “up to 1645 he (Milton) allowed the printer to print 
‘their’ apparently without demur.’’” The 1645 edition of the poems con- 
tains only one use of thir—in “The Passion’”’—and until the publication 
of the Martin Bucer pamphlet (1644) there were only the two above- 
mentioned instances of the printing of thir in the prose. But in this pam- 
phlet their occurs twenty-five times and thir forty-five. The Areopagitica, 
published in the same year, has three uses of thir and ninety-eight of 





mits ‘that the handwriting of the sonnets is much more evidently like that of the anon- 
ymous Life than either is like the handwriting of the Dedication to the Satyr against 
Hypocrites!’ So far as the two latter manuscripts are concerned this can be explained by a 
natural change in handwriting during the thirty years between the Satyr (1654) and the 
Life (1686), but the sonnets were composed about 1655 and the hand here might therefore 
be expected to resemble that of the Satyr rather than that of the Life. Miss Darbishire 
seeks to get over this difficulty by arguing in a circle—if her identification of all three hands 
is correct, then the sonnets were copied out ‘clearly, it seems, for the edition of poems to 
be published in 1673.’ But she omits to note that the second of them, with which she is 
particularly concerned, was withheld by Milton from publication in 1673... One regrets 
that she has not set out the facts quite clearly and fairly.” * E. L. of M., XVI. 

” Making use of the Columbia University edition of Milton’s works in the original 
spelling. “ Grierson, The Poems of John Milton, Vol. 0, LVI. 

™ See page 76, 1. 24 of the Columbia University edition. 18 Grierson, loc. cit. 
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their, but in Tetracordon, (1645), there are twenty-nine uses of thir, though 
their is still much more abundantly used, one hundred and twenty-three 
times. With Colasterion the balance goes strongly over to the other side, 
and it continues there with the exception of the Articles of Peace, till the 
last pamphlets, beginning with Of True Religion, when Milton apparently 
gave up the struggle with his printers. The 1673 edition of the Poems has 
their without exception. So from 1645 on until a short time before Mil- 
ton’s death thir is the prevailing form, with their also used, by no means, 
as Miss Darbishire asserts, always for emphasis. 

Phillips became Milton’s pupil shortly after the latter’s return from 
the Continent in 1638. It is entirely possible that during the time he 
lived in Milton’s home and studied under his direction he caught the 
trick of using the spelling ¢hir. But that he is the only one who could have 
adopted this mannerism is certainly not proven. Some amanuensis, or 
some other friend as intimately acquainted with Milton and his work, 
could easily have been attracted by Milton’s spelling of the word and 
have adopted it. Whoever wrote the anonymous Life did not follow Mil- 
ton’s distinction between the use of the two forms. As has been said 
above (Note 5), the word occurs there sixteen times, eleven times as 
thir and five times as their. In not a single instance is the use of their 
necessarily emphatic. The author is evidently fonder of the form thir, 
but uses the two interchangeably." 

Neither the similarity of the handwritings nor the use of thir nor the 
two together is sufficient ground for the absolute conviction that John 
Phillips wrote the anonymous Life. Moreover, there are positive reasons 
against the suggested authorship, not absolute proof, because human 
nature is capable of strange inconsistencies, but stronger reasons against 
Miss Darbishire’s contention than any she offers in its support. Though 
there exists no other manuscript of a work by John Phillips, there are a 
number of printed works from his pen. A study of these has revealed even 
to Miss Darbishire that Phillips had an “incurably gross mind.’”* She 
seeks to anticipate the objection, from this angle, to her conjecture by 
saying that “John Phillips’ Life is yet to be written,” that he “thas been 
much reviled” by his biographers.'? But that a mind “incurably gross” 
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™“ B. A. Wright pertinently asks: “Was this spelling adopted by only one of Milton's 
associates?” 

4 Neither does the writer of the anonymous Life use the device of doubling vowels for 
emphasis. He spells the pronoun he, for example, nine times as he, one hundred and five 
times as hee. He is fond of doubling both vowels and consonants—shee, bee, beeiag, habitt, 
modell, farr, fit, matt, sonn. 

8 EF. L. of M., xxi. Godwin (Lives of E. & J. Phillips, p. 112) is of the same opinion: 
John Philips has “‘an unconquerable propensity to coarseness.”’ 17 Tbid., xx. 
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could have written the anonymous Life, which has nothing in it to which 
Milton himself in his best moments could not fully subscribe, that has 
in it not a “gross” word or thought, is to me incredible.'* 

If John Phillips wrote the anonymous Life, he was certainly posing.'® 
If he was posing, the Life is an insincere piece of work. Miss Darbishire’s 
opinion is that if John Phillips wrote the work, its importance is greatly 
enhanced. But the contrary is true. He being what he was and the Life 
being what it is, every argument in favor of John Phillips’s authorship is 
an argument against the validity of the Life and a lowering of its impor- 
tance as a biographical source. 

Much of Miss Darbishire’s argument is based upon what in her judg- 
ment are probabilities. One may therefore be permitted to argue in simi- 
lar fashion that, if John Phillips wrote a life of his uncle some time be- 
between 1674 and 1691, and if, near the close of that period, or just after 
it, not later than 1694,?° his brother Edward wrote another life of the 
same person, Edward would naturally be acquainted with what his 
brother had written and would reveal in his own work something of that 
acquaintance. If Edward’s biography was the earlier, though not pub- 
lished until 1694, John would probably have known something about it, 
unless there were complete estrangement between the brothers, and 
would have betrayed this knowledge in his own story. There is, however, 
not the slightest evidence that either Edward Phillips or the author of 
the anonymous Life knew of the other’s work. 

Miss Darbishire conjectures that Aubrey secured the Life from Phillips 
and “sent it in triumph to Wood .. . then Wood’s statement may be 
strictly true that Aubrey got from Milton and from his relations after 
his death most of the account of his life and writings which he, Wood, was 
able to print.’* She thus implies that both Aubrey and Wood knew the 
source from which the manuscript came. It is well known that Wood took 
a very hostile attitude toward John Phillips. Arguing again from proba- 
bilities, it is hardly reasonable that he would have been so complacent 
in his reception and use of material from such a source. 

Inasmuch as Miss Darbishire takes exception™ to the suggestions as 
to the authorship of the Life made by its first editor, I may be allowed 


18 Miss Darbishire, following Malone, thinks the anonymous Life was written in 1686 
or 1687. John Phillips in 1685 wrote his “Ode on the Death of Charles II,’’ which was full 
of royalist sycophancy and in 1687 his coarse version of Don Quixote. 

cf. E. L. of M., ibid., pp. 24, 25. 

* The anonymous Life records the death of Milton (1674) and was used by Wood in his 
life of the poet, published 1691. Edward Phillips’s life of his uncle was printed in 1694. 

" EB. L. of M., xx, xix. @ Ibid., Xx. 
™ The Earliest Life of Milton, edited by Edward S. Parsons, Eng. Hist. Rev. (1902). 
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a personal word. She says my conjectures are right in so far as they are 
negative, that the author was not an Oxford man nor a clergyman. She 
does not comment on the suggestion that “he was a well-educated though 
not altogether scholarly man, with good but not carefully practised liter- 
ary ability.” She objects to the suggestion that the biographer may have 
been a physician,™ saying that “the details ...of Milton’s optical 
trouble . . . are such as might be familiar to the sufferer’s lay friends,” 
which is entirely possible. But the confident assumption with which she 
attributes the death-bed scene, as described in the Life, to John Phillips, 
saying, “John must have been present, Edward unexpectedly absent,’ 
has no evidence whatever to justify it. That scene might as reasonably 
be interpreted as the recollection of the poet’s friend and intimate of 
many years, his physician, Dr. Paget. 

She dismisses most cavalierly one other suggestion: ‘(He was probably 
of Milton’s generation, an older man than Anthony Wood. He writes 
as one who had passed through the civil struggles, in which he was evi- 
dently an Independent, though one of Milton’s type.” Her reply to this 
is a single sentence, an opinion without a reason: “Neither did I detect 
the marks which stamped him as an elderly man, of an age to be Milton’s 
contemporary.’ The careful reader must be the judge which of us is 
right on this point. Frequent reading of the Life during more than thirty 
years has left me of the same opinion still. 

In conclusion, Miss Darbishire’s argument and her facts and conjec- 
tures do not justify the certainty of herconviction that John Phillips wrote 
the anonymous Life of Milton. What she so often brings forward as 
certainties are at best only probabilities, and often only possibilities. On 
the other side, that such a high-minded bit of biography could have been 
the work of a man like John Phillips is too much for one who is not credu- 
lous of modern miracles to accept. I at least must wait until Miss Darbi- 
shire gives us the biography which she says is yet to be written. And as 
for the probabilities, there are as many against the theory of his author- 
ship of the Life as she has been able to cite for it. My own judgment is 


% Miss Darbishire says the first editor conjectured that the author was “probably a 
doctor.’’ What the text actually says is: “Perhaps he was a physician.” E. L. of M., 1x, 
Eng. Hist. Rev. (Jan., 1902), 97. 

% FE. L. of M., xx1. Godwin’s conjecture as to the funeral of Milton is an amusing con- 
trast to Miss Darbishire’s certainty as to the death bed scene: “It is obvious to conjecture 
that Edward Philips, his nearest male relation, and afterwards the historian of his life, 
probably filled the place of chief mourner, in this last farewell to the ashes of his adored 
preceptor and uncle. John Philips, on the contrary, who, we shall have reason to think, 
as long as he existed, never relaxed in his unnatural animosity to Milton, did not, I trust, 
pollute the sad solemnity with his unhallowed presence.” (Lives of E. & J. Philips, p. 157.) 

* 2. L. of M., xx, xxi. 
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that the suggestion of Dr. Paget’s authorship, though it does not explain 
all the facts, is a better guess than Miss Darbishire’s. 
Epwarp S. Parsons 
Marietta College 


APPENDIX 


THE OCCURRENCE OF THE SPELLINGS THEIR AND THIR IN 
MILTON’S POETRY AND PROSE” 


In the Trinity College manuscript the word now spelled their occurs 96 times. 
It is in Milton’s hand 88 times and spelled by him 79 times thire and 9 times 
thir. Amanuenses spell the word once thir, once their with the e later crossed out, 
four times their, and twice theire. Milton in these manuscript papers used only 
the forms thire and thir, but he used the first nearly nine times as often as thir. 

The edition of 1645, containing five English sonnets and seventeen other 
English poems, has 83 uses of the word. These are all in the form their—except 
in the stanza vim of the Passion, where thir appears once.** The edition of 1673 
includes the English poems of the first edition with “On the Death of a Fair 
Infant” and “At a Vacation Exercise” added, ten other sonnets, seventeen para- 
phrases of Psalms, and a translation of the Fifth Ode of Horace. In this group 
of added poems are 59 uses of their and none of thir. Thus in all the English 
poems of the 1673 edition there are 141 cases of the spelling their and none of thir. 

Of the four sonnets not included in the editions of 1645 and 1673, xvm to Sir 
Henry Vane was printed in a life of Vane by G. Sikes which appeared in 1662. 
The other three, xv (Fairfax), xv1 (Cromwell) and xxm (Cyriack, this three years 
day) were first printed in 1694 by Edward Phillips at the close of the Life of 
John Milton, prefixed to his Letters of State. In these four sonnets there are three 
uses of the word, once as their in xv, and twice as thir in xx11**—the sonnet 
cited by Miss Darbishire in her argument. There are then only three uses of this 
form in Milton’s published work outside the major poems and the prose. Two 
of these appear in the Cambridge manuscript in the hand of an amanuensis, and 
were not in print until twenty years after Milton’s death. 

In the prose works are the following uses of the word: 


Their Thir 1642 Reason of Church Govt. 182 
1641 Of Reformation 180 1 1642 Apology for Smectymnnus 152 
1641 Of Prelatical Episc. 49 0 1643 Doct. and Disc. of Divorce 116 
1641 Animadversions 119 1 1644 Of Education 45 


" This study was made possible by the Facsimile of the Trinity Manuscript of Milton’s 
writings and the recent publication of the Columbia University Edition of Milton in the 
original spelling. The page references are to this edition. It has been carefully gone over 
several times. In the quest valuable assistance was given by Miss Pauline Frederick 
of the Marietta College Department of English. 

%8 Miss Darbishire points this out. The Harvard Library copies confirm Miss Darbi- 
shire’s statement. The edition of 1673 changes thir to their. 

2° In the first of the two cases in Sonnet xxu, as indicated above, the word was originally 
written their and later the e was elided. 
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Their Thir 1659 To Remove Hirelings 
1644 Martin Bucer 25 «45 1660 Brief Notes 
1644 Arecopagitica 98 3 1660 Letter to General Monk 
1645 Tetrachordon 123 29 1660 Readie and Easie Way 
1645 Colasterion 6-2 1669 Accedence 
1648 Tenure of Kingsand Mag. 8 191 1670 History of Britain 
1649 Eikonoklastes 50 419 1673 Of True Religion 
1649 Letters to a Friend 2 19 1674 Letters Patents 
1649 Articles of Peace 161 57 (Muscovia printed 1682 
1659 Civil Power in Eccl.Causes 10 32 after Milton’s death) 


If there were space, these figures could be analyzed and it could be shown how 
in very many cases the spelling persists in one form for a time and then suddenly 
changes to the other and changes back again. Here are two striking examples.” 
Pages 65-95 of the Columbia University edition of Tetrachordon contain nothing 
but their (29 uses); pages 95-132 have 29 uses of thir and only 7 of their; and 
pages 135-232 have 33 uses of ‘heir and not a single thir. In Articles of Peace for 
the first seventy pages through p. 251, 1. 7, only their occurs; on pp. 251-252 
thir is used four times; from 253 to 259 inclusive their occurs 38 times and ‘hir 
only 9 times; from 260 to the end (271) thir is found 47 times and their only 9 
times. On p. 258 their occurs once and thir 4 times; on p. 259 their 10 times, thir 
not at all; on p. 260 thir 5 times and their once. Milton’s own work begins on 
p. 242 of this pamphlet and continues to the end. In this section their is used 
74 times and thir 56. 

In all the prose works there are 1542 uses of their and 1913 of thir. Of the 
latter number 1133 are found in Eikonoklastes and the History of Britain. 

The three works of Milton’s last poetical period show similar variations. In 
Paradise Lost (including the Verse and Arguments) thir is almost exclusively 
used—607 uses to 16 of their. Paradise Regained has a different proportion. The 
figures are as follows. 


Book I Book II Book III Book IV Total 


Their 9 4 12 6 31 
Thir 2 12 19 18 51 


In Samson Agonistes, thir is used without change through line 176, then their 
is used three times in succession, after which thir comes back. From line 886 to 
1215 their is used 10 times and thir ten times, then thir continues through the 
rest of the poem. In the whole poem thir is used 86 times and their 15. Thir 
appears also twice in the argument and once in the introduction. 


# See also the occurrence of the spellings in Samson Agonistes. See below, p. 9. 


" According to Miss Darbishire’s figures in The Manuscript of P. L. Book I, their occurs 
in the First Edition of Book I, 39 times and thir 30 times. In the MS. their 5 times, thir 64. 
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LXVI 


DRYDEN’S DEDICATION FOR 
THE MUSIC OF THE PROPHETESSE, 1691 


HE manuscript Dedication for the music of Purcell’s opera, The 

Prophetess, has curiously remained unprinted and apparently un- 
observed by the editors and biographers of Dryden since its first notice 
in a report of the Historical Manuscript Commission, 1881.' Its almost 
unique interest to any treatment of the poet’s literary relations, his 
canon, and technique is barely indicated by a contemporary notation at 
the bottom of the second folio: “This Epistle is the handwriting of 
John Dryden Esq Poet Laureat to Ch: 2, and James 2. it was the first 
draught of an Epistle Dedicatory to some Opera’s of Mr. Purcell, and 
writ at his Request & for his use.’’ Of an accompanying manuscript, the 
original for an unsigned Advertisement to the printed score, it is added 
that: “The other is a letter from Jacob Tonson the Famous Bookseller in 
London.’” Both pieces were published, though with extensive deletions 
in the case of the Dedication, in a folio volume of 1691. This work, what- 
ever the authorship of its parts, with its Dedication and Advertisement, 
assumes therefore a new importance to bibliographers and students of 
the poet. The form of its title page is as follows: 


THE/Vocal and Instrumental /MUSICK /OF THE/PROPHETESS, /OR THE 
/HISTORY/OF/DIOCLESIAN./composep/By Henry Purcell, Organist of 
Their MAJESTIES/Chappel, and of St. Peters Westminster. /[Printer’s orna- 
ment]|/LONDON,/Printed by J. Heptinstall, for the Author, and are to be/Sold 
by John Carr, at his Shop in the Middle-/Temple Gate near Temple-Barr. 
MDCXCI./* 


Despite the warrant of a contemporary, the question arises whether 
the manuscripts are to be accepted as those of the poet and publisher. 
In the case of Dryden, the answer seems clearly affirmative, after com- 
parison with numerous examples of his handwriting. But may it not be 
mere assumption that he was the composer rather than the copyist of 
the Dedication, particularly since the appended signature is also in his 
hand? This, upon the face of it, would appear unreasonable. That Dryden 
should copy for future reference the critical judgments of Purcell, the 
musician, would seem strange enough; that these judgments, assumed to 
issue from Purcell, should so clearly be in the line of Dryden’s thought 


1 Eighth Report, App. m1, p. 8b, item 24. 
* The manuscripts are now located in the British Museum, Stowe MSS. 755, fols. 34-35. 
* From two copies at Yale. A; and verso have the Dedication: “To his Grace Charles 


Duke of Somerset,” &c. It is signed Henry Purcell. 
1065 
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and temperament, even to the extent of anticipating certain of his sub- 
sequent remarks, would mean the recasting of much of the biography of 
the poet’s mind and enthroning of Purcell as a major prophet in criticism. 
As for the signature, that matter is easily disposed of. The mansucript 
Dedication, by comparison with its printed version, was more than a 
first draught. It was clearly printers copy—in which case the authentic- 
ity of a signature, particularly when guaranteed by Purcell himself, 
would be immaterial. As for the other manuscript, it will be observed 
that in the title page of the published work there is no reference to 
Tonson, nor indeed anywhere else in the volume. The score was printed, 
according to the statement, “for the author.” 

What then was the part of Touson? The publication, eight months 
before, of the play—or what may inexactly be termed the libretto—of 
The Prophetess involved both publisher and playwright. The interest of 
Dryden may be definitely proved by his composition of a prologue, 
which for political reasons was immediately suppressed after its first 
recital, May or June, 1690.4 Tonson brought forth the play in quarto 
early in June. Doubtless it had been intended that the prologue should 
be a selling point, but apparently the Lord Chamberlain intervened. 
That the printing of the book came simultaneously with the censorship 
may be deduced from the fact that at least two copies are in existence 
with the prologue included.* From the others that have been examined 
there is a probable cancellation, judging by the abortive appearance of 
the Dramatis Persone immediately after the title page and the absence 
of one whole folio before the beginning of Act 1 at the signature B. The 
printer seems to have been allowed no time in which to rearrange his 
set-up. 

It is only natural to assume that Tonson’s interest in The Prophetess 
should have lagged after so discouraging a reverse. Nor does there appear 
to be any solid argument to connect his name with the publication of its 
Vocal and Instrumental Musick. Whereas the handwriting of the Dedica- 
tion is indubitably Dryden’s, that assigned Tonson has on the contrary 
only the warrant of an early notation. It authenticity is challenged by 
the statement upon the title page, “‘printed for the author’’; the script 
itself bears little resemblance to his hand; and its text finally is badly 
garbled—to a degree surprising if it be associated with a fairly articulate 
publisher. One other piece of evidence fails equally to substantiate Ton- 


‘ The play was advertised in The London Gazette, June 12-16, 1690. This would place its 
first production earlier than that commonly accepted, Nov. 17. Cf. Nicoll, Restoration 
Drama, p. 314, “Lord Chamberlain’s Records.” The earlier date makes it possible to 
identify The Prophetess as the “late Opera’ mentioned in Dryden’s Dedication to A mphii- 
ryon. 5 In the libraries of Christ Church, Oxford, and of Mr. P. J. Dobell. 
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son’s part in the venture. In The London Gasette of July 3-7, 1690, ap- 
peared the following advertisement: 

The Vocal and Instrumental Musick, in the Opera, called, The Prophetess, 
Composed by Mr. Henry Purcell, is design’d to be printed by way of Sub- 
scriptions. Proposals may be seen at Mr. John Carr’s Shop in the Middle- 
Temple-Gate, and at Mr. Henry Playford’s Shop near the Inner-Temple Church, 
who are appointed to take subscriptions. 

Another advertisement of publication, February 26—March 2, 1690/1 
omits the name of Playford.* The strange delay is explained in the manu- 
script Advertisement: 

I employed two several Printers; but one of them falling into some trouble, and 
the Volume swelling to a Bulk beyond my expectation, have been the Occasions 
of this Delay. 


It all would seem a singular exhibit of ineptitude from so skilled a busi- 
ness man as Tonson. From beginning to end, however, his name nowhere 


appears. 
Were one to hazard a conjecture, the manuscript Advertisement might 


better be assigned to Purcell. Such would be the testimony of its text. 
Therein, the writer remarks that “according to my Promise in the Pro- 
posals, I have been very carefull in the Examination of every Sheet, and 
hope the Whole will appear as Correct as any yet Extant.’’ This state- 


ment would imply a degree of knowledge beyond Tonson’s capacity in 
the proofreading of a musical score. It only remains to be noted that of 
the two copies in the Yale library the one “‘ex dono authoris”’ to J. Talbot 
contains Purcell’s holographic corrections, according to his promise. 
Other similar copies are supposed to be in existence.’ 

The pertinence of this discussion of the so-called Tonson manuscript 
rests in its apparent disposal of the publisher as the one who led Dryden 
to write the Dedication. This would seem rather to have come from a 
friendship for Purcell, and to have been “‘writ at his request & for his 
use.” But the friendship should perhaps be dated earlier than October, 
when Dryden is supposed to have turned from Grabut and delegated the 
Englishman to write the music for A mphitryon. The history of their rela- 
tions involves the whole disputed matter of the authorship of The 
Prophetess 

Though the quarto of the latter is lacking any attribution upon the 
title page, it was categorically stated by Langbaine that Dryden contrib- 
uted the changes and lyric additions that transformed Fletcher’s ro- 


* I am indebted for these references to the Gazette to Hazelwood’s interleaved copy of 


Langbaine, Br. Mus. c 45. d 16. 
7 Grove’s Dictionary of Music, ed. Colles, rv, 288. The statement is a bit obscure. 
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mantic old play into an opera. On the other hand, Downes in his Roscius 
Anglicanus and Gildon in the continuation of Langbaine as definitely 
assigned the play to Betterton. Their testimony has the strong corrobo- 
rative evidence of an unnoticed broadside in the Chetham library, en- 
titled: “A New Song sung in the Prophetess... the words by Mr. 
Batterton.”*® While one may readily agree with Professor Saintsbury that 
there is nothing in the play that Betterton might not have written equally 
as well as Dryden, may not the actor in this instance have been the stalk- 
ing horse for alterations in which the poet’s part was that of hack? 

Dryden had from the beginning evinced a singluar interest in the pro- 
duction. First, we have his suppressed prologue. True, as the most prolific 
poet in the supply of these ephemera] introductions, he may merely have 
received the customary five or six guineas, without implication of further 
responsiblity. There arises, however, his laudatory allusion to Purcell’s 
part in The Prophetess, which reveals him as an attentive critic: 


But what has been wanting on my Part, has been abundantly supplyed by the 
Excellent Composition of Mr. Purcell; in whose Person we have at length found 
an English-man, equal with the best abroad. At least my Opinion of him has 
been such, since his happy and judicious Performance in the late Opera; and 
the Experience I have had of him, in the setting my Three Songs for this A mphii- 
ryon.® 


Here, perhaps, may be a distinction between impersonal observation 
and personal collaboration. But it need be no more conclusive than the 
omission of the author’s name from the title page of The Prophetess. 
Certainly Dryden would have taken little pride in the mere hack work 
of modernization and transposition, nor in the lyrics, save for the famous 
one, “What shall I do to show how much I love her?”—a piece inciden- 
tally more admirable in its setting than in itself. The lyrics were not 
markedly better or worse, however, than much of the fanfare of his nearly 
contemporaneous opera, King Arthur. Opera at best in the seventeenth 
century was a species, as he pointed out, “principally designed for ear 
and eye.” With The Prophetess remaining in its essentials the work of 
Fletcher, Dryden’s own concern would have been largely monetary, as 
a sharer in the opera’s profits. But the added fact of his supposed Dedica- 
tion of its music for Purcell seems cumulative, and argues an interest 
from beginning to end. Until some more conclusive testimony is produced 
it may be advisable to accept as answer to the problem the manuscript 
notation in a copy of the play, once in the possession of Sir Edmund 


8 J. O. Halliwell, A Catalogue of Proclamations &c. Item 1873. 
* “Epistle Dedicatory” to Amphitryon, dated Oct. 24, 1690. The date allows no question 
but that The Prophetess was the “late opera.”’ 
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Gosse, that it was “By Mr. Dryden and Mr. Betterton,’’'* a collaboration 
in which perhaps the poet provided the finishing touches. 

From this area of conjecture we come to certainties in identifying 
Dryden’s hand and brain in the Dedication. Mature criticism as it is 
upon the subtle correspondencies of the sister arts of music, poetry, and 
painting, the Dedication, even did it lack a contemporary ascription of 
authorship, would be worthy of a place beside the best of Dryden’s 
prose. For hardly another critic of his time could compose ex cathedra 
with the same felicitous inflection: certainly not Henry Purcell, who so 
far as we may discover nowhere else betrayed such nice discrimination 
of prose style or knowledge of the arts. The point, however, that calls 
for demonstration is not the obvious similarity of style, where the 
cadence may be its own proof, but the close parallelism of content to that 
of several of Dryden’s better known prose treatises and poems. We have, 
as in no other place, a revelation here of the growth of his ideas, from 
their genesis on the manuscript before us to their final issuance in the 
printed form. If for nothing else the manuscript would be interesting as 
the only example of his holograph wherein he is shown in the actual 
process of composition; or, to express it differently, his other pieces were 
left uncorrected because in almost every case they were letters written 
with no view of publication. This is printer’s copy, unique in its kind. 
But it has a further interest. Inasmuch as Dryden was here cloaked by 
anonymity he chose for once to utilize his ideas a second time in various 
acknowledged works, without fear of their being criticized for barren- 
ness of invention. Thus they grow under our eyes; and we are afforded in 
our turn the rare glimpse of a poet’s mind at work. 

The manuscript itself displays a writer who struck off his ideas rapidly, 
even upon occasion deleting a word before he had finished the writing 
of it, and substituting synonyms in the flow of composition. Such we may 
take to be those words which are scratched and another written immedia- 
ately after. Those that are inserted above may be assumed to have come 
when he reread his text. The manuscript reveals a writer so richly en- 
dowed that he could afford to strike out a particularly happy figure where 
either good sense or economy of expression dictated. To Dryden, as to 
most writers of his time, formal correctness of copy seeme~ to have 
counted for little. Capitalization and even spelling are almost \ himsical, 
though the “pointing,” with which he was more intimately cc ncerned, 
is observed with a degree of care that shows scarcely any varia:ion from 
that of the printed page. Finally it will be noted that most of his altera- 
tions, where not dictated by the sense, were determined by the niceties 
of his prose rhythm. 

” Scott-Saintsbury, The Works of John Dryden, vim, 10. 
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These various qualities may best be reproduced, short of actual photo- 
graph, by printing the scratched portions in another character from that 
; of the main body. Thus Dryden’s deletions are indicated below by the 
i use of italics, and, with a few changes, what is left constitutes his fina! 
i printed version in the folio of Purcell’s music. The verbal variants of the 
a latter have been indicated in the footnotes. For those changes made 
a | by Dryden in the extensive portions which afterwards he decided to 
omit altogether, the same procedure has been followed of printing in a 

different character, and hence they have been left unitalicized. The 

order of composition then may be conjecturally arrived at by first read- 
) ing the text with the omission of all parentheses, and then re-reading for 
these insertions. Next followed the deletion of italicized passages, and 
finally the proof correction indicated in the footnotes. 





Your Grace has been pleasd, so particularly to favour the Composition of the 
Musique In Diocletian, that from thence I have this been incouraged to this 
presumption of dedicating not onely it, but (also) the unworthy Authour of it, 
to your protection. All arts and Sciences have had" their first encouragement 
from great persons; and owe their propagation and success to their favour (es- 
teeme): like some sort of fruit trees, which being of a tender constitution, and 
delicate in their nature, requirde the shadow of the Cedar to shield their Infancy, 
from Stormes (blites) and Tempests.-* Musick and poetry have ever been 
acknowledgd Sisters, which walking hand in hand, support (& grace) each 
other: And As poetry is (illeg.) the harmony of words, so musick is that of notes: 
and as poetry is a rise above prose and oratory, so is Musick the exaltation of 
poetry. Both of them may excell apart, but sure they are most exce‘lent when 
they are joind, because then, nothing is (then) wanting to either of their per- 
fections: for then thus they appeare, like wit & beauty in the same person. 
Painting is, indeed, another sister, being like them, an Imitation of Nature: but I 
may venture to say she is a dumb Lady, whose charmes are onely to the eye: a Mute 
actour upon the stage, who can neither be heard nor read there, nor read afterwards. 
Besides, that she is a single piece; to be seen onely in one place, at once: but the other 
two, can propagate their species; and as many printed (or written) copyes as there 
are of a poem or a pie composition of Musick, in so many severall places (at the 
same time), the poem & the Musick, may be read, & practisd, and admir’d. Thus 
painting is a confin’d, & solitary Art, the other two are as it were in consort, & 
diffus’d through the world; partakeing somewhat of the Nature of the Divinity 
(Deity), which at once is in all places. This is not sayd in disparagement of that 
noble Art; but onely to give the due precedence, to the others, which are more noble; 
and which are of nearer kindred to the soule; have less of the matter, & more of the 
forme; less of the manuall operation, & more of the rationall spirituall part, in our 
humane nature. Yet let it allwayes be acknowledgd, that painting and Statuary can 
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express both our actions & our passions: that if they neither speake nor move, they 
seem to do both: and if they impose on the eye, yet they deceive nobly: when they 
make shadows pass for substances, and even animate the brass & marble. But poetry 
and painting have arriv’d to their perfection in our own Country: Musick, is 
yet but (é//eg.) in its Nonage: a pratiling foreign forward child which rather gives 
hope of what it may be heerafter in England, than what it has produc’d already 
hetherto produc’d (when the Masters of it shall find more encouragement). Tis 
now learning Italian, which is its best Master; and studying somewhat (a little) 
of the French ayre, to give it somewhat more of gayety and fashion. Thus being 
farther“ from the sun, we are of later growth, than our Neighbor Countryes; and 
must be content, to shake off our barbarity by degrees; and leave the hedge notes 
of our homely Ancestours. The present age seemes already disposd to be refind: 
and to distinguish betwixt wild fancy, and a just, numerous composition. Thus 
(So) far, the Genius (and example) of your Grace, has already prevaild on them 
(us): Many of the Nobility and Gentry, have followd your Illustrious Example 
in this encouragement (protection)"* of Musick. Nay even our Poets grow begin 
to grow ashamd, of their harshness & broken Numbers: and promise to file our 
uncouth Language, into smoother words. For, by their pardon, I may be bold to 
tell them (say) that hetherto they have not enough considerd, the sweetness & Majesty 
of Sound: and that the little paines which they have employd on their ragged verses, 
has been the occasion of our great trouble labour & trouble in the composition of 
them. And therefore I will presume to tell them, once for all, that if they he who has 
not (naturally) a good eare, is not very (over) fit for his own trade, but is a very 
judgment and Flayle to ours. But I am too sensible of my own imperfections to expose 
the failings of other men, in an Art, which I pretend not to understand; at least not 
more than Nature teaches me, to abhorre the grateing of unharmonious sounds. Once 
more therefore I presume, to dedicate (offer) my selfe, & this present com- 
position” (with all humility) to your Graces favour, & protection;?’ at least, till 
I can redeeme so meane a present by offering you one which may better deserve 
your acceptation. Be pleasd to pardon my Ambition, which had no other meanes 
to obtaine the honour of being made known to you, but onely this. The Toun, 
which has been so indulgent to my first endeavours in this kind, has encouragd 
my me to proceed in the same attempt, and Your Graces acceptance of (favour to) 
this trifle, will be a good omen (not onely) to the mext success of the next, but 
(also) to all the future performances of 
Your Graces most obedient 
& most Obliged Servant 
Henry Purcell. 


Even the signature of Purcell appears to be in the hand of Dryden. 

One may conjecture as to what led the critic to strike out his elaborate 
argument upon the parallel of painting and the other two arts. Was it a 
limitation of space? Or, more plausibly, was it the thought that his ven- 


™ Thus being farther. 4% the Patronage. 
6 this Composition. 1 Grace’s Protection. 
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triloquism could hardly escape discovery when issuing from the mouth of 
Purcell? Music the latter might pretend to know in its similarities to 
poetry, but not painting. The other deleted section concerning the musi- 
cal qualities of poetry—with its gratuitous advice to the generation of 
bad poets—would have avoided censure only when propounded from the 
throne at Will’s. Certainly it here came ill-timed from the composer. 
Whatever the cause, both portions by a nice economy were preserved 
until occasion more suitable should proffer itself. 

It was not, however, the thrifty custom of Dryden, as that of Waller 
or Goldsmith, to treasure his very slightest words. With him the ideas 
were mulled over, until in due course they became parcel of his prose or 
poetry, changed in phrase or even contradictory of their original inten- 
tion, but still recognizable. Thus, most immediately, one might suspect 
that he would have utilized the material of his first stricken portion for 
the well-known Parallel betwixt Poetry and Painting, 1695, the essay he 
prefixed to his translation of Fresnoy’ De Arte Graphica. The suggestion 
for this latter work has been supposed, by Malone, to have come from 
the artists, Closterman and Kneller.'* As Dryden remarked: “Many of 
our most skilful painters, and other artists, were pleased to recommend 
this author to me, as one who perfectly understood therules of painting.’’’ 
The translation was by his statement a two months’ interruption of the 
4ineid, while the Parallel was “begun and ended in twelve mornings.’”’ 
Paraphrasing Lord Rochester he enquired of himself: ‘How the devil he 
could be so long about it?”’ But he probably had been about it much 
longer. As we have observed, the idea of such a Parallel had engaged 
Dryden’s interest as early as 1691, which would suggest that the twelve 
mornings were the culmination of much study and discussion. Did the 
essay perhaps have its beginning when Dryden struck from his friend’s 
Dedication that passage concerned with painting? 

The one passage that seems particularly apposite in the Parallel is 
only so by contrast. Since now he was speaking in his own person, and, 
according to the new subject-matter, was more favorably disposed to- 
wards painting, he assumed as an advantage what in connection with 
music and from Purcell’s viewpoint had appeared a weakness. In the 
Dedication we may notice his remark that painting “‘is a single piece; to 
be seen onely in one place,at’once®. . . a confinedand solitary Art.” After 
some years of consideration, he thus reverses matters: 


I must say this to the advantage of Painting, even above Tragedy, that what 
this last represents in the space of many hours, the former shews us in one 


18 Prose Works of John Dryden, t, i, 252. 1 Essays of John Dryden, ed. Ker, 0, 114. 
% Ibid., pp. 117, 153. 
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moment. The action, the passion, and the manners of so many persons as are 
contained in a picture are to be discerned at once, in the twinkling of an eye; at 
least they would be so, if the sight could travel over so many different objects 
all at once, or the mind could digest them all at the same instant, or point of 
time.” 

Both passages are concerned with the several arts as imitations of nature, 
but in the latter the treatment is so much more extensive that it would 
be fruitless to search for parallels. The only additional point of interest 
here is that the subjects of time, space, and imitation seem generally to 
proceed hand in hand through Dryden’s criticism. 

A less obvious place of search proves in all respects more rewarding. 
Dryden’s epistle To Sir Godfrey Kneller, 1694, might be considered as 
the substance of the Parallel versified and transmuted into poetry, or, 
to be curiously exact, the poetic body from which, reversing due order, 
he derived a prose treatise. And, incidentally, nowhere does he give finer 
demonstration of the difference between prose and poetry. Quite 
properly, in an epistle to Kneller, he takes a position favorable to paint- 
ing. It is now the poet who practices the “confined and solitary art” and 
not as in the Dedication the painter. With poetic allowance the thought 
now points in the general direction of the Parallel: 


But poets are confin’d in narr’wer space, 
To speak the language of their native place: 
The painter widely stretches his command; 
Thy pencil speaks the tongue of ev’ry land.™ 


The Dedication, however, had discovered that “painting is a dumb 
Lady, whose charmes are onely to the eye: a Mute actour upon the 
stage, who can neither be heard there, nor read afterwards.”’ The poet 
treasured the figure until by a turn of “‘wit’’ he could transform it into 
the substance of poetry: 


Once I beheld the fairest of her kind: 

(And still the sweet idea charms my mind:) 

True, she was dumb; for Nature gaz’d so long. 

Pleas’d with her work, that she forgot her tongue, 
But, smiling, said: “She still shall gain the prize; 

I only have transferr’d it to her eyes.” 

Such are thy pictures, Kneller: such thy skill, 

That Nature seems obedient to thy will; 

Comes out, and meets thy pencil in the draught; 

Lives there, and wants but words to speak her thought. 


® Ibid., p. 131. 
® The Poetical Works of John Dryden, ed. Noyes, p. 415, ll. 124-127. 
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At least thy pictures look a voice; and we 
Imagine sounds, deceiv’d to that degree, 
We think ’tis somewhat more than just to see. 





So much for the charms that were “‘onely to the eye.” By association 
the poet thence turned to the metaphysics of shadows: 


Shadows are but privations of the light; 

Yet, when we walk, they shoot before the sight; 
With us approach, retire, arise, and fall; 
Nothing themselves, and yet expressing all. 
Such are thy pieces, irnitating life 

So near, thy almost conquer’d in the strife; 
And from their animated canvas came, 
Demanding souls, and loosen’d from the frame.* 













The more ancient matter of the prose Dedication in this case had an- 
ticipated the very words: 
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Yet let it allwayes be acknowledgd, that painting and Statuary can express 
i both our actions & our passions: that if they neither speake nor move, they seem 
‘ to do both: and if they impose on the eye, yet they deceive nobly: when they 
make shadows pass for substances, and even animate the brass & marble. 









The task seemed to Dryden prometheian; and so, by time and associa- 
tion, the figure was thus transmuted: 


i Promethus, were he here, would cast away 
His Adam, and refuse a soul to clay; 

And either would thy noble work inspire, 
Or think it warm enough without his fire.™ 











Whatever the-advantages that Dryden, according to the circum- 
; # stances of his writing, assigned the different arts, still they are “Sisters, 
“f which walking hand in hand, support and grace each other,’’ though one 
of them, he ventures to say in the Dedication, is ‘“a dumb Lady, whose 
charmes are onely to the eye.”’ Such close relationship of the arts—a 
conception not so daring that it might not be duplicated from other 
writers—had appeared in Dryden’s poetry at least so early as 1685. 
In the sub-title of his Ode to Mrs. Anne Killigrew, Dryden had noted 
that the subject of his poem was “Excellent in the Two Sister-Arts of 
Poesy and Painting.” More specific is the character given to painting 
in the Ode itself, where it is said that: 


all the large demains which the Dumb Sister sway’d, 
All bow’d beneath her government ;* 


























* Tbid., ll. 1-21. ™ Tbid., ll. 22-25. * Tbid., p. 213, Il. 102-103. 
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an idea which recurred some nine years later in the address To Sir God- 
frey Kneller. Doubtless many such analogies might be discovered in the 
course of Dryden’s poetry and prose. 

It remains only to account for the second of the two long passages 
deleted from the Dedication. Therein, speaking as the musician, who 
had been troubled to set their “ragged verses,” Dryden had taken to 
task the race of contemporary poets for their slight consideration of “the 
sweetness and Majesty of Sound.” To this theme Dryden frequently 
reverted, most closely, perhaps, by phrase and context in his Postscript 
to the translation of Virgil, 1697. Something at last he would do for the 
honor of his language and reputation of English poetry abroad: 


Somewhat (give me leave to say) I have added to both of them in the choice of 
words, and harmony of numbers, which were wanting, especially the last, in all 
our poets, even in those who, being endued with genius, yet have not cultivated 
their mother-tongue with sufficient care; or, relying on the beauty of their 
thoughts, have judged the ornament of words, and sweetness of sound, un- 


necessary.* 


With this we may end. It is an accurate postscript to the poet’s revisions 
of his prose Dedication, where every word is chosen with an ear to both 
the sense and the sound; and the clue that explains his transposition of 
prose into poetry, where from long cultivation of his mother tongue he 


relies equally upon the beauty of his thought and the harmony of his 


numbers. 
RosweE.t G. Ham 


Yale University 


* Ker, op. cit., 1, 241. 











LXVII 
FORGED LETTERS OF LAURENCE STERNE 


S many have learned to their dismay, the materials upon which 

Sterne’s biography is at present based offer problems of unusual 
complexity, problems that are due in part to the man’s intricate and 
elusive nature and in part to his daughter and to his swarm of imitators. 
Sterne, it is evident, was too great a humorist ever to be quite honest 
either with his own or with future generations. He amused himself in 
his letters by deceiving his contemporaries and mystifying posterity. 
For many years now his devices have been familiar matter: he rewrote 
his letters with his eye upon the press; sometimes he made portions of a 
letter serve more than one correspondent; and, though lately we have 
known it, he readdressed a letter much after the manner of Pope in the 
expectation that the substituted name of Eliza Draper would make a 
better impression than that of an unidentified countess. 

Nor have his daughter and his imitators exactly resolved the perplexi- 
ties of biographers. Lydia, who in 1775 edited three volumes of her 
father’s letters, was so irresponsible as to suggest to Wilkes that if he 
would write a few letters in imitation of Sterne’s style she would insert 
them as genuine. By suppressing names of persons mentioned in the 
letters she made identification of some of them practically out of the 
question. To add to this confusion, which a discreet though foolish 
daughter purposely created, the forgers and imitators provided their 
own deceptions in the wake of the colossal popularity of Sterne’s writ- 
ings during the last years of the eighteenth century. A forged volume 
of Tristram Shandy appeared in 1760 and another in 1766. Four years 
later Sterne’s acquaintance, Richard Griffith, gulled the public with his 
Posthumous Works of a late celebrated Genius, a book which Goethe be- 
lieved genuine and which the credulous Alfred Hédouin actually trans- 
lated in 1853.1 It was not perhaps without a hope of profit that up- 
wards of ninety imitations of Sterne were published between 1760 and 
1800. 

Although forgeries of Sterne’s great novel no longer raise doubts as to 
their being forgeries, they are useful at least in suggesting that since 
Sterne’s fiction was deemed profitable to imitate his letters too may have 
suffered the attention of the forger. One has, in fact, only to turn to the 
whole corpus of published letters purporting to be written by him to 
perceive that some of them did not meet with entire acceptance from 


1 Harvey W. Thayer, Laurence Sterne in Germany (New York, 1905), pp. 74, 103-108. 
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critics even in the eighteenth century. To examine these doubtful letters, 
of which I distinguish forty-seven, is merely to discover reasons enough 
why they may not lightly be attributed to Sterne. If, then, they prove 
to be forgeries, the familiar biographies of Sterne have been partially 
vitiated by a reliance upon them. And yet, should they by any chance 
contain fragments of genuine information respecting Sterne or even 
writing by him, it would be unwise to dismiss them wholly. Clearly a 
means of determining the nature of each of the forty-seven letters in 
question is imperative. And since no manuscript authority is known to 
exist for these particular letters, the enquirer is thrust back upon familiar 
and alternative methods of detection. 

The first of these methods consists in listening to an author’s verbal 
rhythms and in judging the questioned document by means of the 
similarity or dissimilarity of rhythm. It consists ultimately in saying to 
oneself, “I do (or I don’t) think this sounds like .”’ To be sure, 
Spedding has employed it with impressive results. But the method is 
more serviceable in determining the authorship of verse than of prose. 
There is Coleridge’s superb folly to remember, when in demonstrating 
the Porter’s speeches in Macbeth to be an interpolation “perhaps with 
Shakspere’s consent” he declared emphatically that with the exception 
of two sentences “‘of the rest not one syllable has the ever-present being 
of Shakspere.” The method has the weakness of rarely bringing com- 
batants upon common ground. It is so much a matter of my ear versus 
thy ear. Hence in this study of forty-seven suspiciovs letters I do not 
rest my case upon observed differences of prose rhythm and, because 
they are only less tenuous, of content and reflected personality. I prefer 
to this method the more pedestrian one of parallel passages. These I 
have noted. I have considered them both frequently and skeptically. 
And I have always returned to my initial belief that the writer of the 
forty-seven letters among which these passages are to be found was not 
Sterne but his friend and imitator, William Combe, the author of the 
Tours of Dr. Syntax. 

Early in his life Combe, as a smart young fellow about town, attached 
himself to the circle of Sterne’s admirers. Born in Bristol about 1741, 
he had at an early age come up to London where he “learnt accounts at 
a School in Windmill Street.’ At twelve he entered Eton, remained 
there three years,* and in 1756 dipped for a time into that obscurity 
which too frequently surrounds him. He is said by one biographer* to 


? Joseph Farington, The Farington Diary (London, 1922-28), 1, 114. 
* R. A. Austen-Leigh, The Eton College Register 1753-1790 (Eton, 1921), p. 118. 
* Ackermann’s Repository of Aris, Aug. 1823, p. 87. 
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have attended Oxford in 1760 and by another’ to have made a tour upon 
the Continent, after which in 1766 he entered the office of a solicitor in 
the Temple and was later called to the bar. Records to substantiate 
these remarks are forthcoming neither from Oxford nor from the Inns of 
Court.* But we are told that at this period in his life he “possessed some 
fortune, a graceful person, elegant manners, a taste for literature, and 
an extensive acquaintance,’”’ all of which blessings had been aided by 
the will of his benefactor, Alderman William Alexander, who died 
September 23, 1762, leaving him a fortune of £2000. This indeed was a 
smaller sum than Walpole* and Farington® thought he had received. In 
any event he moved liberally among young men of wealth. In their 
company he may have met Sterne, introduced by mutual acquaintances 
such as Sir James Macdonald, Lord Beauchamp, and John Constantine 
Phipps, all of whom had been his schoolfellows at Eton. The time of 
this meeting was probably the year 1765 when Combe subscribed to 
the third and fourth volumes of the Sermons of Mr. Yorick. The next 
year, in July, 1766, Sterne refers in a letter to his having left him his 
postchaise.'° A month later, writing to Becket from Coxwold, he en- 
quires: “Is Mr Combes in Town? If you see him, tell him to write to 
me.’ Further indication of intimacy between them appears to lie in a 
letter Sterne presumably wrote to Combe in 1767." Finally we have 
Crabbe Robinson’s Diary: 


Of these connections, and of the adventures of his youth, he [Combe] was very 
fond of talking, and I used to enjoy the anecdotes he told me after dinner, until 
one day, when he had been very communicative, and I had sucked in all he 
related with greedy ear, Fraser said, laughing to Walter, ‘““Robinson, you see, 
is quite a flat; he believes all old Combe says.” . . . This, of course, was a sad 
interruption to my pleasure. I might otherwise have enriched these reminiscences 
with valuable facts about Sterne.” 


If we may trust the purport of Ox 177, which Governor Cross believes 
addressed to this slippery scapegrace, the collapse of Combe’s finances in 
1767 obliged him to take refuge in France. For some years he occupied 
himself with the transient offices of an adventurer, and wandered, it is 


5 J. C. Hotten, ed., Dr. Syntax’s Three Tours, by William Combe (London [1868)), 
p. viii. 

* Information from H. A. C. Sturgess, Librarian and Keeper of the Records, Middle 
Temple Library. 

1 Repository of Arts (London, 1823), 3rd Ser., m, 87. 

8 Letters of Horace Walpole, Supplement, 1, 153. ® The Farington Diary, 1, 114. 

1” Ox., pp. 281, 282, n. 9. 4 Ox., p. 288. 2 Ox., pp. 293-294. 

13 Henry Crabbe Robinson, Diary (London, 1869), 1, 294. Robinson understood Combe 
to have been a man of fortune when young, to have travelled in Europe and even to have 
made a journey with Sterne (1, 293). 
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said, even into Wales.” It is not until 1775 that he is again seen, this 
time at Bristol as the author of a play, The Flattering Milliner; or a 
Modern Half-Hour. A year later, upon the occasion of his marriage,'® 
he was living in London. He had now definitely adopted the profession 
of writing. At Bristol in 1775 he had prepared a sentimental excursion 
in the style of his hero Sterne and published it under the title The 
Philosopher in Bristol. At about the same time he appears to have con- 
cocted the series of Sterne’s letters which along with a few genuine 
letters were published in 1775 (A). These he supplemented in 1779, at 
least according to his own declaration, with two small volumes bearing 
the title Letters supposed to have been written by Yorick and Eliza (B). 
Nine years later, in 1788, he evidently had the principal hand in the 
publication of Original Letters of the late Reverend Mr. Laurence Sterne 
(C). In 1784 he added to his list of imitations of Sterne his Original 
Love-Letters between A Lady of Quality and A Person of Inferior Station 
(OL), and in 1797 Fragments in the Manner of Sterne (Frag). Finally in 
1803 he concluded his tawdry practice by inserting in the Pic Nic (D), 
a periodical he edited for the Pic Nic Society, three letters purporting to 
be by Sterne. Combe, we now know, was their author. That they may 
prove of invaluable assistance in our examination of the questioned 
documents is obvious. 


Table of Abbreviations 


Ox Letters of Laurence Sterne, MemOx  Sterne’s ‘Memorandums.’ 
ed. L. P. Curtis, Ox- Reprinted in Ox 146- 
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Let Bk Ox Sterne’s Letter Book, MS.: Works of Laurence Sterne. 
The Morgan Library. Oxford, 1926-27. The 
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Laurence Sterne, ed. I, I, I. 
Lydia Sterne Medalle. Id., A Sentimental Jour- 
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MS.: Brit. Mus., Ad- 
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ed. M. R. B. Shaw. Frag [William Combe], Fra;. 
London, 1929. ments in the Manner of 
Original Letters of the late Sterne. London, 1797, 
Reverend Mr. Lourence [William Combe], Letters 
Sterne. London: Logo- to Marianne. London, 
graphic Press, 1788. 1823. 

D The Pic Nic, 2nd ed. Lon- en ; 
don, 1806. Vol. 11. yg Combe}, — 
Phil Brist [William Combe], The vere «otal 
Philosopher in Bristol. a? 
* Arts. London, 1824. 
Bristol, 1775. Pts. 1, 1. 3rd Ser.. mm, 205-210 
[William Combe], Orig- es 
inal Love-Letters be- Works of Laurence Sterne, 
tween A Lady of Quality ed. W. L Cross. New 
York, 1904. Journal to 


and A Person of In- 
ferior Station. London, Eliza and Various Let- 


1784. Vols. 1, 1. ters, p. 263. 


A figure in boldface type indicates the number of a letter as it appears in the 
collection to which reference is made. Thus C 18. 99. 4 signifies Collection (, 
letter 18, p. 99, line 4. Roman numerals indicate particular volumes of a work. 


Let us turn forthwith to the first of the important titles among these 
imitations and so-called forgeries. 


A. Sterne’s Letters to His Friends on Various Occasions. 
London 1775. 


This was the second collection of Sterne’s letters to appear after his 
death. It was published 12 July, 1775."* Of the twelve letters which it 
contains I admit four as genuine. The remaining eight I consider forgeries 
by Combe. 

Six of the eight letters that I have rejected Combe declared in the 
preface to B'’ to have written himself. It would be impertinent to 
suggest that he did not speak frankly: 


At length a small volume, with the title of Letters by the late Mr. Sterne, was 
published in London, the originality of which was most positively asserted by 
the Editor in his Preface,’* and, if I recollect aright, passed current, and not 
without applause, with the gentlemen who conduct the Reviews. —— Of these 
Letters, the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth, were, I well knew, 
the offspring of that pen which wrote the contents of the following volumes. —— 
They were written by way of experiment, and made their first appearance in a 


8 London Chronicle, 11-13 July, 1775. 
1 B, pp. 161-162; Letters supposed, etc., i, ii-iii 8 A, p. ii. 
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provincial newspaper; and passing on thro’ the common channel of Magazines, 
Chronicles, Evening-Posts, Journals, &c. &c. &c. were collected together, and, 
being blended with a few of Mr. Sterne’s genuine compositions, were published, 
with a solemn declaration in the preface, that they were all faithful transcripts 
of original letters in the possession of the Editor;——nay, I perceived, to my 
very great astonishment, that one of them had even found its way into Mrs. 
Medalle’s late publication of her father’s posthumous works."* 


But this disarming confession, which has the appearance of truth, 
has failed to give entire satisfaction. Some years ago Sterne’s own copy 
of the ninth letter, to the composition of which Combe succinctly laid 
claim, turned up, addressed to Mrs. Vesey, in the Letter Book in the 
Morgan Library.*° The discovery has ‘ec two writers," both of whom 
were eager to detach B from the list of Combe’s works and to bestow it 
upon Sterne, to reject the whole content of his confession. Such an act 
appears, perhaps, a trifle intemperate once we pause to consider how 
Combe in attributing to himself a letter Sterne had actually written 
might easily have erred not from design but from a hurried review of the 
false letters surrounding it. Indeed with the exception of the letter to 
Mrs. Vesey, and A 8 all the letters Combe attributed to himself contain 
so remarkable a series of parallels with Sterne’s writings that the general 
truth of his assertion is virtually undeniable. Let us examine a few 
passages: 

A 4.—This letter is an invitation from Sterne to a young friend to visit him at 


Coxwold. A portion of its phrases appear to be the stock in trade of the forger 
of C. Part derive from Sterne: 


A. 4. 16: Some tender-hearted dam- 
sel in distress would ever have been 


SJ 51: in wiping them away from 
off the cheeks of the first and fairest of 


my object:—to wipe away the tears 
from off the cheek of such a friendless 
fair one. 


A 4, 16: I would go to Mecca—and 
for a friend—to the end of the world. 


* Cf. A 5, 19-25; Med., nm, 216-231. 
* Cf. A 9. 44-48; Let. Bk. Ox., 137-138. 


women, as I’m sitting with my hand- 
kerchief in my hand in silence the 
whole night besides her: SJ 144, 23-26; 
B 10, 8-10; 23, 9; 150, 9-11; C 3. 15, 
3-10; 19. 107, 9-12; 36. 203, 16-204, 
1; D 34, 15-17. 


TS m1, 53: Mecca...1 would go a 
pilgrimage. 

Med Ox 286, 16-17a: I would set 
out this hour upon a pilgrimage to 
Mecca for their sakes; Let Bk Ox 287, 
17. 
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A 4. 16: But wherefore do I think 
of arms and Dulcineas—when, alas, 
my spear is grown rusty, and is fit only 
to be hung in the old family hall, 
among pistols without cocks, and hel- 
mets that have lost their vizard. 


A 4. 17: 1 fear I have little on my 
side but laughter and good spirits! 
these have stood me in great stead for 
twenty years past. 


A 4, 15: I suppose this will overtake 
you at the Hot-wells, as you are walk- 
ing a sentimental foot-pace beside 
some phthisical nymph of the fountain. 


A6— 

A 6. 26: I have been much concerned 
at your overthrow; but our roads are 
ill contrived for the airy vehicles now 
in fashion. May it be the last fall you 
ever meet with in this world!—this 
reflection costs me a deep sigh—and 
I fear, my friend, you will get over it 
no cheaper. ; 


A 6. 28: and all that charmed man- 
kind, and delighted me, become a clod 
of the valley! 


A 6. 28-9: Here, my Cordelia, I will 
weed clean thy grave—I will stretch 
myself upon it—I will wet it with 
tears—and the traveller shall not turn 
aside to observe me. 
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Let Bk Ox 294: Dulcinea... [jj 
enter the Lists with him and break a 
spear in your behalf; tho by the by, 
mine is half rusty, and should be hung 
up in the old family hall amongst 
Pistols without Cocks, and Helmets 
which have lost their Vizards; SJ 58, 
25-7; B 23, 10-12; C 21. 119, 6-9; 25. 
139, 12-15; 29. 163, 2-5; 33. 182, 7-9. 
34. 189, 18-20. 


TS 1, 1: I swore it should be kept 
a-going at that rate these forty years, 
if it pleased but the fountain of life to 
bless me with health and good spirits: 
A 5. 24, 6-7; C 21. 119, 9-12. 


(Cross 263: “commencing ‘Phthisi- 
cal Nymph of the Fountain’.” Mrs. 
Draper to Mrs. James, 15 Apr., 1772.) 
C 8. 44, 2-3; 33. 183, 1-4; Phil Bris! 
1,37; OL n, 2, 18-19; D 26, 25-26. 


Let Bk Ox 293: I first sympathize 
for the unkind greeting upon french 
ground which you met with by your 
overthrow—may it be the last shock 
you receive in this world!—this re- 
flection, costs me a deep sigh—®& alas! 
my friend! I dread it will let you go 
off no cheaper; C 4. 17, 1-7. 


TS 1, 245: and that warm heart of 
thine, with all its generous and open 
vessels, compressed into a clod of the 
valley! (cf. Job 21. 33); C 18. 100, 6-7; 
20. 113, 18-19; Phil Brist 1, 69; OL 1, 
19, 21-22; Let Mar 18. 


Let Bk Ox 361, 10-11, 32-35: my 
Cordelia! and some _ kind-hearted 
Swain shall come and weed our graves, 
as I have weeded thine. ... I can lie 
beside thy grave, and drop tears of 
tenderness upon the Turf w covers 
thee, and not one passenger turn his 
head aside to remark or envy me. 
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A 6. 29: excuse the wanderings of 
my pen; it governs me, I govern not it. 


AT— 

A 7. 31: I am still weak, and can 
hardly make myself heard across my 
table. 


A7.35: to put on my fool’s cap, and 
jingle the bells. 


A 7. 36-37: My pen is a leaden one, 
and it is with some difficulty I trail it 
on. 
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TS 11, 203: Ask my pen,—it governs 
me,—I govern not it. 


TS mm, 2: Eugenius could scarce 
hear me speak across the table; C 5. 
22, 10-11; 27. 150, 13-14; 37. 206, 
17-19. 


TS 1, 95: my cap and bell. 


JE Ox 329: if I have strength & 
Spirits to trail my pen down to the 
bottom of the page. Combe to Rous- 
seau, Rep 207b: My pen is so un- 
accustomed to the business, that it 
trails heavily along the paper; B 151, 
24-26; C 30. 167, 4-6. 


A 8.—Although I have found no parallels to this letter, the anecdote which it 
contains may, like B 24-26, 135-139, be modelled upon sections of SJ. 


A 10— 

A 10. 49: I am thus far on my way 
to Shandy-Hall;—two more stages and 
I shall be at the end of a tedious jour- 
ney. 


All— 
A 11. 61: She shall retire to some 
corner of the world. 


A 12— 
A 12. 67: you and I were not cast 
in one mould. 


Med Ox 346: I have got conveyed 
thus far... but press on to Barnby 
Moor to night, and if possible to York 
the next 


Ye Ox 318: in what corner of the 
world fancy points out to thee; 

Let Bk Ox 259. 

Combe to Rousseau, Rep 205; cor- 
ner of the world; C 5. 26, 8-9. 


Let Bk Ox 122: the Wise heads I see 
on the continent are... cast in the 
same Moulds. 


Such parallels may seem damning evidence of forgery; at least it would 


be surprising if more complete proof of Combe’s hand were to be dis- 
closed. But we should proceed cautiously. We should note that, although 
most of the sources are to be found in Sterne’s novels, there appear to 
be a few which, so far as I am aware, are to be found only within the 
pages of the Letter Book and the Journal to Eliza. These manuscripts did 
not happen to be printed until the present century. How did Combe 
gain access to them? Or did he possess copies of the letters as Sterne had 
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sent them through the post? Remembering Samuel Rogers’s tale to the 
effect that Combe boasted it was with him, not with Sterne, that Eliz, 
Draper was in love,” shall we conclude that she communicated to him 
manuscripts in her possession? The only known source for A 4. 15 would 
seem to warrant that supposition. But in 1775 Eliza Draper was in 
India. 

There is another difficulty. A was published in July, 1775, three 
months before Lydia issued her important collection of Sterne’s letters. 
Nevertheless A contains passages for which I can find sources only 
within Lydia’s edition. As a result, I am obliged to conclude that Combe 
was acquainted with its contents before publication. At moments I wi! 
even suspect him of lending a finger to the rewriting of Med Ox 1. That 
conclusion is one alternative. The other is either to accept Sterne as the 
author of the entire contents of A (and perhaps of all but three of the 
suspected letters), which decision must collapse into absurdity, or to 
admit that the questioned documents in A are overpaintings, that 
Combe split up a letter or two in his possession and by copious additions 
eked out a profitable series. I myself cannot answer these questions and 
suppositions. I can only postulate the necessity for their existence. 


A 5. The fire letter. 


In his preface to B Combe said of this letter: “I perceived, to my very F- 
great astonishment, that one of them had even found its way into Mrs. F 


Medalle’s late publication of her father’s posthumous works.” Lydia 
printed it in vol. 1, 126-131, addressing it to a certain Mrs. M——-d——s 


and, no matter whether the letter is genuine or not, misdating it. In 1780 : 
the editor of Sterne’s Works, perhaps acquainted with Combe’s declara- F 


tion, omitted it from his collection of the letters. 


Lydia’s sanction of the letter is unimportant. She was not a scrupulous : 
editor. We should accept it not upon her authority but upon the merits 


of its contents, These are precisely what most warn us against it. We note 
as parallels: 


A 5. 19, 1-3. TS u, 174, 4; m1, 145, 1-2; C 16. 89, | 


19-90, 1; 28. 158, 1. 

A 5. 20, 10-15. Med Ox 256, 30; C 9. 46, 9-11. 

AS. 21, 1. C 9. 47, 1; D 80, 4. 

AS. 21, 1-3. C9. 46, 18-19. 

AS. 21, 3-5. C 9. 48, 9-12. 

A5. 21, 4-5. JE Ox 336, 10-11; C 4. 19, 8-9; 28. 
159, 7-8. 


™ Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers, ed. Dyce (New Southgate, 1887), 
p. 116. 
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AS. 21, 8-12. C9. 49, 5-11. 
AS. 21, 12-13. C9. 48, 14-15. 









C 21. 119, 9-12. 


It is apparent that Combe stole heavily from this letter when pre- 
paring C 9. We might in consequence argue that his use of it is proof of 
its authenticity. But if we examine the method Combe employed in 
developing the “nun theme,’ a suggestion for which he had found in 
Let Bk Ox 201, in view of the numerous parallels with 7S which the 
letter contains together with borrowings from A 4., we are certainly 
justified in associating the reappearance of the “‘fire theme” with that 
of the nuns of Byland Abbey. 


B. Letters supposed to have been written by Yorick and Eliza. 
London, Printed for J. Bew, 1779, 2 vols. Reprinted as 
Sterne’s Second Journal to Eliza, ed. M. R. B. Shaw, 
London, 1929. References to B indicate the reprint. 


The authorship of this work was quietly submitted by Combe’s book- 
seller Bew in 1784 when at the end of the second volume of OL he ad- 
vertised the book among others by Combe. Many years later Combe 
himself included it in a list of his writings: “Letters supposed to have 
passed between Sterne and Eliza. 2 vols.””* Here then, we might argue, 
is a genuine imitation by Combe, one which, like the letters in Pic Nic, 
might serve to test the validity of C. But not many years ago these let- 
ters were reprinted under the title of Sterne’s Second Journal to Eliza. 
The editor of the reprint, Miss M. R. B. Shaw, in the conviction that 
the authorship of these little volumes was pilfered by Combe, sketches 
in her introduction her reasons for restoring the work to Sterne. Pos- 
sessing as she does a truly exquisite ear for prose rhythms, she declares 
that the work “contains no modulation, tonality or cadence foreign to 
Sterne’ and that its style “can bear comparison with Sterne’s down to 
the smallest detail.””* Hence, she maintains, Combe’s stylistic deficiencies 
render impossible his authorship of “‘a work which, in characterization, 
composition, and style reveals a master in the art and craft of letters. 


™ See chart, p. 1093.  ™ Gent. Mag., May, 1852,p.467. ™B,xrxx. ™B,xvi. 





A 5. 21, 14-17. C 9. 48, 16-19. 
A 5. 22, 3. SJ 13, 6-8; C 9. 49, 11-13. 
A 5. 22, 11-13. Med Ox 234, 5-6. 
A 5. 23, 2-5. Med Ox 353, 14-15b; 90, 24; C 3. 14, 
: 2; D 27, 1-4. 
© AS. 23, 10-12. A 4. 14, 1-12; Med Ox 254, 6-14a; 
B C8. 43, 7-14; 21. 118, 16-18. 
S AS. 23, 15. TS u, 111, 3-4; m1, 1, 2; C 5. 23, 7. 
> AS. 24,411. TS m1, 1, 8-10; m1, 1-3; A 4. 17, 1-10; 
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Here all is music, all is ‘in tune with itself’... Its supreme art...” And 
Miss Shaw proceeds to disclose her sensitive appreciation of the beauties 
of Sterne’s English. But lest anyone cavil with her for resting her case 
solely upon perfection of style, she examines the literary allusions as 
well and finds them to be “precisely those that we should expect to find 
in an authentic work. All Sterne’s favourite authors have been laid under 
contribution, either indirectly or by explicit reference to their works.’ 
Unfortunately Miss Shaw neglects to tell us at what point Burton, 
Cervantes, and Locke exert their influence upon the text of B. No more 
does she explain why Milton, whose name appears, so I think, more often 
upon Combe’s page than upon Sterne’s, should be selected for discussion. 
No doubt this is small matter. But Miss Shaw, firm in her conviction that 
she is editing a work by the author of Tristram Shandy, has more cogent 
arguments. She has detected, for example, a resemblance between B and 
two passages in JE. Wherefore she concludes logically enough that the 
author of B based his work upon Sterne’s journal. Still, is it not just 
possible that Miss Shaw has ignored certain structural similarities be- 
tween B and YE Ox which, since it had been published in 1775, was 
available to Combe as a guide?** And was there not a patent forgery with 
the title Letters from Eliza to Yorick published the same year? This too 
might well have served the author of B while preparing Eliza’s portion of 
his book. Indeed it is more plausible to weigh this possibility than to 
admit with Miss Shaw that Sterne himself was the author of her section. 
But Miss Shaw does not stop here. She thinks of Sterne quite rightly 
as a great and painstaking writer. In consequence, having observed the 
similarities between B and JE, she concludes that Sterne, growing dis- 
satisfied with the esthetic unity of the journal he wrote from his sick- 
bed, abandoned it for B which, she feels, is “in every way .. . the 
natural fulfilment of the first” journal.*® She continues: 


If this work is taken as his, then his other Works [by which is meant the Political 
Romance, Tristram Shandy, the Sentimental Journey, together with sermons and 
letters] fall into place as the gradual endeavour of an artist to achieve a more 
perfect expression of emotional experience, by a process of translation from 
the world of determined facts into that of the higher, freer, reality of art.” 


7 B, xv. %% B, XXvi. 

In a review of B (Saturday Review of Literature, v1, 586), Governor Cross observed 
that the letters reveal “an intimate acquaintance with Sterne’s works, with ‘Tristram 
Shandy,’ ‘A Sentimental Journey,’ his sermons, and his letters, which are frequently drawn 
upon for paraphrase and dilution. With the exception of the last letter, which purports to 
have been written while death is impending, all the rest, except for some anachronisms, 
keep close to the period covered by the ten letters from Yorick to Eliza.” Cf. Henri Fluchére. 
“Laurence Sterne et William Combe,” Revue Anglo-Americaine (av., 1931), pp. 313-328. 

30 By xxxv. " B, xxxix. 
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Thus Sterne’s perfect utterance becomes the Second Journal (B). It is, 
so the editor with pardonable emphasis avers: 


the supreme apologia of Sterne’s genius, the most penetrating and judicious study 
of his personality that has yet been written, and one that, by its organic con- 
nection with his Works, transcends the limits of an imitation. 


I shall not offer arguments against so large a statement. I shall simply 
confess my inability to recognize Laurence Sterne in the self-conscious 
exquisite whom Miss Shaw portrays. William Combe, on the other hand, 
appears to me to receive less consideration from Miss Shaw than his 
literary merit would seem to require. Assuredly he was not unintelligent. 
The myriad parallels noted below under C are in themselves a valid in- 
stance. And even B, which was never intended to be other than a series 
of letters supposed to have been written by Sterne and Mrs. Draper, is 
a meritorious, if now contested, imitation. Combe, let it be said, pos- 
sessed the tricky skill Miss Shaw would deny him. His memory was keen, 
his familiarity with Sterne’s life and writings most intimate, his sense of 
Sterne’s rhythms adequate. What he lacked (his want of the faculty is 
apparent on every page of his imitations of Sterne) was his hero’s gift 
of incisive thinking. Combe’s cloudy trivialities are not the stuff of 
Sterne’s prose. 

But we must limit ourselves to a consideration of parallel passages. A 
glance at those noted between B and certain miscellaneous passages 
may prompt us to restore to Combe that which he declared he made. 


a. B 11: I had breakfasted at a 
coffeehouse, among pert, ignorant en- 
signs, and grey-haired letchers. 


[? Derived from Hill’s account of 
Sterne’s jest at the expence of a cap- 
tain in a York coffeehouse; cf. London 
Chronicle 3-6 May, 1760, 434-435. 
Quoted by Cross, Life, 125—126.] 


b. B 12: Do thy shipmates, Eliza, 
answer the expectation thou hadst 
formed of them? ...I am... jealous 
of the young Son of Battle who accom- 
panies thee.... I am really appre- 
hensive that he will fall violently in 
love with thee. .. . On the same ship 
with Eliza for six whole months to- 
gether! 


c. B13: 1 hope the pianoforte keeps 
in tune. 


= B, xxxvi. 


YE Ox 314-315: I think you could 
act no otherwise than you did with the 
young soldier.... I think it... 
likely that he attaches himself to thee, 
Eliza... Five months with Eliza; 
and in the same room; and an amorous 
son of Mars besides! 


YE Ox 310: your piano forté must 
be tuned. 
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d. B 20: I did not write merely to 
be read,—but to be studied. 


e. B 23: I will furbish up my ar- 
mour,—and sharpen my spear—and 
brighten my target,—and put a new 
vizor to my helmet, and be thy knight, 
—and sally forth, my fair Dulcinea, 
in defence of thy injured virtue. 


f. B 72: you may add this to the 
other Essays of an unfortunate Indian 
Lady. 


g. B 150: the tears are now upon 
my cheek.—As I wipe them off,—I 
pray the Angel of Pity to stretch forth 
his hand,—and wipe thine away for 
ever! 


h. B 16:1 am resolved therefore, to 
have a few casts in plaister of Paris 
from the marble busts of me done by 
the celebrated Nollikens when I was at 
Rome; a couple of which I will order 
to be well glazed in imitation of 
marble. 


i. B 43: I see the white cliffs of 
Albion lift their heads above the sea. 


j. B 107: How did it happen that 


‘ they had not a place in your Senti- 


mental Journey?—But I recollect ... 
that you have not yet, in your senti- 
mental travels, reached Italy.* 


Med Oz 90: I wrote not to be fed, 
but to be famous. 


Let Bk Ox 294: I'll put off my 
Cassoc & turn Knight Errant for you, 
& say the kindest things of you to 
Dulcinea that Dulcinea ever heard. 
... I'll enter the Lists with him, and 
break a spear in your behalf; tho by 
the by, mine is half rusty, and should 
be hung up in the old family hall 
amongst Pistols! 


YE Ox 320-321: I shall print your 
letters, as finished essays, “by an un- 
fortunate Indian lady.” 


TS 11, 214: The accusing spirit which 
flew up to heaven’s chancery with the 
oath, blush’d as he gave it in—and the 
recording angel as he wrote it down, 
dropped a tear upon the word, and 
blotted it out for ever. 


Public Advertiser, 13 Feb., 1771, 1: 
“A Bust of the late Reverend Mr. 
Sterne. 

...T. Becket, Bookseller in the 
Strand is ready to deliver to Sub- 
scribers a Bust of the above celebrated 
Genius, done from a Marble one which 
he sat to at Rome, executed by the 
famous Noliken.... The price in 
plain Plaister is One Guinea, or if done 
in Imitation of Marble, or bronzed, 
they will be Six Shillings more.”* 


Letters of Eliza to Yorick, London 
1775, 45 [a forgery]: I can no longer 
behold the white cliffs of thy native 
land. 


Id. 17: I received your Sentimental 
Journey.* 


* This advertisement, which seems to be the source for the corresponding passage in B, 
appeared in the Public Advertiser, it will be observed, three years after Sterne’s death. 
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k. B 24n. Author’s note: “This 
story has already appeared in a little 
local work, called the Philosopher in 
Bristol;—but although it may be 
found there,—yet as it was originally 
written for these volumes, it stands in 
its proper place.” 


|. B 147: 1 love consistency in every- 
thing.... But of all the blunders of 
tasteless artists, or tasteless employers 
of them,—none can be so absurd as the 
introducing Grecian columns, etc., 
into Gothic buildings.—I really lament 
the case of these fair daughters of 
ancient Art, when I see them in some 
of our Gothic cathedrals. 


m. B 27: When I am at Coxwold 
... I goto... the ruins of a Benedic- 
tine Monastery, about a mile and a 
half from my cottage... Many 
parts of the ruin are still entire; the 
refectory is almost perfect, and great 
part of the chapel has hitherto defied 
the power of time. 


n. B 50:1 had seen Nature in every 
dress,—in the savage rudeness of the 
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Phil Brist. [By Combe.] 


[Combe], History of the University of 
Cambridge (London, 1815), u, 293: 
Of Gibbs’s Senate House and its rela- 
tion to King’s College Chapel Combe 
wrote: “Notwithstanding the acknow!- 
edged beauty of its elevation, yet 
‘when viewed in connection with 
King’s College Chapel, it loses some- 
thing of its magnificence by being 
placed in the vicinity of that cele- 
brated structure.’ Perhaps it may not 
be going too far to accuse the pro- 
jectors both of the senate-house and 
the front of the public library, of a 
deficiency in just taste, evinced by 
their placing designs so totally in- 
congruous in respect of architectural 
rules by the side of that venerable 
Gothic pile.” 


[Byland Abbey, built by monks of 
the Cistercian reform.] Cf. Gent. Mag., 
Aug., 1811, 108: the “habitable parts 
of this Monastery have disappeared, 
if we except some slight vestiges to the 
South of the Church.” The writer of 
this article is at a loss to locate the 
foundations of the refectory. 


OL u, 100: Browne,** whom I con- 
sider as the Claude Lorrain of garden- 





* These parallel passages are supposedly written in the early spring of 1767. But SJ, to 
which both allude, was at this moment little more than a few notes and was not published 
until Feb., 1768. Miss Shaw justifies the anachronism on the grounds that “Sterne, it is 
well known, was in the habit of making modifications of this kind’”’ (B, xxv). It is diffi- 
cult to reconcile this explanation with the appearance of the same “modification” in the 


forged Letters from Elisa to Yorick which was published four years before B. 
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uncultivated mountain, and exquis- 
itely adorned by Taste and her disciple 
Brown.® 


ers...an improver of Nature with 
the implements of Nature. 


Besides these suggestions of imposture and of Combe, there remains 
for consideration a group of phrases, to be found here and there among 
the letters of B, which afford quite as convincing proof of Combe’s hand 
as any of the above parallels. The words chaunted (B 21) and chaunt 
(B 25) are uncharacteristic of Sterne. Suspicious likewise, because they 
recall a host of similar phrases appearing throughout the letters I believe 
Combe to have written, are such touchstones as “gouty world of its 
spleen” (B 133), “smooth thy pillow” (B 134), “‘vaticinated my destiny” 
(B 150), “that kind Being” (B 152) and a passage (B 148-150) devoted 
to Archbishops Sterne and Drummond. In my opinion these phrases are 
virtual proof of forgery. But I am well aware that to another they may 
not be such, since Sterne’s own letters betray many occasions when he 
copied directly from himself. His letter to Lord Shelburne (Med Ox 196) 
is the most glaring illustration of his duplicity. Almost its entire contents 
are lifted from two passages in JE. Elsewhere his letters iterate a phrase 
or a series of sentences that he has already sent to other correspondents. 
Whence, it would seem, the occurrence of parallel passages in any collec- 
tion of letters alleged to be his, far from furnishing proof of the presence 
of forgery, should on the contrary supply us with valid reasons for believ- 
ing such letters genuine. But this argument is not based upon an intimate 
knowledge either of Sterne’s habit of copying from himself or of the 
method employed by the writer of the questioned letters. Sterne cop- 
ied from himself only upon occasion. In general, so far as is known, 
he relied upon fresh invention. But the writer of the letters under con- 
sideration, in order to simulate Sterne’s style, was obliged to copy and 
recopy at almost every turn. This distinction, which is fundamental, is 
evident upon comparison of the parallels noted throughout my edition 
of Sterne’s Letters with the bewildering number revealed in this study. 
In fine, throughout the entire series of Sterne’s genuine letters, for the 
most part filled with accounts of his doings of which the doubtful letters 
are singularly innocent, the habit of repetition is at best infrequent, 
whereas among the latter a phrase is repeated until, as with Elaine’s 
muttering, the ear wearies to hear it. And when Combe in established 
forgeries (D) is found using the tell tale phrase, there is only one con- 
clusion to make, namely, that the phrase was part of his stock in trade 
and that letters, for the genuineness of which no authority exists, which 





* This reference to the landscape gardener Lancelot Brown (1715-1783) is not especially 
characteristic of Sterne. 
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contain it, are from his pen and from no other. For it is not so much his 



















point of correctness and elegance, that, if they are Sterne’s, they must have been 
written by him with no common care. . .. On the whole, if they are not written 





ise 





with anachronisms that detect him as it is the manner in which he manu- 
factured his forgeries and imitations of Sterne. 
ains C. Original Letters of the late Reverend Mr. Laurence Sterne, 
ong London, Printed at the Logographic Press, 1788. 
= | This collection of thirty-nine letters, from which I have accepted 
stead : three as presumably genuine, was published in April, 1788. Despite 
hey ) the statement on the title-page that the letters were “Hitherto un- 
7 published,” thirty had already appeared in the European Magazine 
0 ") between February, 1787, and January, 1788. No preface, attesting the au- 
'Y [E® thenticity of the collection, accompanied the volume. As a result the 
ted BS Critical Review"? remained cautious: 
A ‘ The Letters are really excellent, and truly Shandean: they are such as Sterne 
he might have written, or as he would not have disowned. From the internal evi- 
6) 5 dence, there is no reason to doubt of their being genuine; but, if we compare 
nd é them with the Letters published by Mrs. Medalle, they are so much superior, in 
i 
f 














ts. by Sterne, they are superior to his real Letters. 

“ The Analytical Review** denounced them: ‘“‘We suppose very few, who 
y- peruse these letters, will hesitate a moment to pronounce them spurious, 
te [ | and, as such, will pass them over with contempt.” In modern times the 
be late Sir Sidney Lee rejected them,*® but Mr. Lewis Melville and the 
D- late Mr. Sichel have quoted from them not infrequently. Governor 
n, Cross, who at one time was surprised that “this correspondence could 
. ever have been regarded as genuine,’”*° has in later years come to believe 
d that “most of them are in substance genuine beyond reasonable doubt.’ 
3 The whole collection was reprinted in the Works of Laurence Sterne 

(Oxford 1926-27), Letters, 195-293. 





External proof of Combe’s authorship of C is not wanting. Besides 
confessing himself the writer of B, Combe laid claim to “letters in imita- 
tion of Mr. Sterne. 1 vol.’ On first thought we are apt to identify this 
title with A until we note the association between Combe and the 











* Ox, 126, 144, 147. 37 June, 1788, pp. 439-440. 
* July, 1788, p. 335. % D.N.B., v.s. Sterne, tv, 218a. 
Works of Laurence Sterne (New York, 1904), Letters and Miscellanies, i, xxviii. 
“ Life (New Haven, 1925), m, 278. In the last edition of Life (p. 611) he suggests that 
“several of them are in substance genuine.”’ 

“ Three lists of Combe’s acknowledged writings were printed by Robert Cole in Gent. 
Mag., May, 1852, pp. 467-469. A fourth list Hotten compiled for his edition of Combe’s 
Doctor Syntax’s Three Tours (London, 1868), xxv, n. 3, XL-XLVIII. 
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printer of C which issued, we know, from the Logographic Press. In 
1784 John Walter, later to be famous as the founder of The Times, had 
set up an office under Royal Letters Patent “for printing by words 
intire instead of single Letters,” a process which he termed logography. 
Between 1784 and the year in which C appeared he printed forty books. 
Two years later, in 1790, he published Combe’s continuation of Le 
Sage’s Le Diable Boiteux, the Devil upon Two Sticks in England. Combe, 
we know, was Walter’s associate at this time. In 1787 the first part of 
his edition of Anderson’s History of Commerce issued from the Logo- 
graphic Press and was followed two years later by a further example of 
his editing, Meares’ Voyages to the North West Coast of America.“ During 
this period he was doubtless a contributor to the columns of Walter’s 
Universal Register.* And when in 1788 that paper changed its name to 
The Times, Combe remained in close relations with it, lending his hand 
and advice to Printing House Square until he was past seventy-five 
years of age.“ It is thus by no mere coincidence that Walter should have 
chanced to print both his friend’s continuation of a novel by Le Sage 
and what is apparently a forged edition of Sterne’s letters. Interna! 
evidence points to William Combe as the author of C. His association 
with Walter serves to buttress suspicion with something just short of 
proof. 

C 1.—This letter (see Chart) is perhaps the most interesting example 
of Combe’s method. It describes Sterne’s visit to nuns whom he imagined 
to reside among the ruins of Byland Abbey, a Cistercian monument near 
Coxwold. No mention of such visits occurs in Sterne’s published writings 
until April 16, 1767, when he alluded to the nuns in JE. A fuller refer- 
ence, that which evidently served Combe ¢s a source, appears in Le! 
Bk Ox 360-361. Acquainted with Sterne’s fanciful revery, Combe, it 
seems, sketched his version in A 6, developed it four years later in B, and 
in 1787 published in a magazine a third variant which the next year he 
incorporated into C. A fourth version Combe forged for the Pic Nic 
(D) in 1803. 


London Chronicle, 22-4 Apr., 1784, p. 397. Cf. C. H. Timperley, Encyclopedia of 
Literary and Typographical Anecdote (London, 1842), p. 749; Macmillan’s Magazine, Nov., 
1878, 17-22; D.N.B., v.s. Walter, trx, 248; History of the Times, 1, 1785-1841 (London, 
1935), pp. 3 ff. 

“ History of the Times, 1, 13.  Tbid., 1, 32. “ Tbid., 1, 133, 135. 
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C1: Combe’s use of the “nun theme,” 1775-1803 


1775 
A 
I visited my abbey, 
as usual, every eve- 
ning. p. 28. 


1779 
B 


To this place, after 
my coffee, unless 


prevented by inclem- 
ent skies, I guide my 
daily steps. p. 27. 


an afternoon pil- 
grimage I frequently 
make to the ruins of 
a Benedictine Mon- 
astery, about a mile 
and a half from my 
cottage. p. 27. 


The pathway leads, 
by a gentle descent, 
thro’ many beautiful 
enclosures and em- 
bowering thickets. p. 
27. 


I go to visit my 
nuns! p. 27. 


These remains are 
situated on the 
banks of a clear glid- 
ing stream; on the 
opposite side whereof 
rises a bold ridge of 
hills, thick with 
wood—and finely 
varied by jutting 
rocks and broken 
precipices;—and 
these are so very 
abrupt, that they 
..encrease the so- 
lemnity of the place. 
p. 27. 


1788 
Cc 


every day after cof- 
fee, I will take you to 
pay a visit to my 
nuns. p. 2. 


Have . . . patience, 
and I will tell you. 
p. 2. 


You must know 


then. p. 2. 


on passing out of my 
back door, I very 
soon gain a path, 
which . . . brings me, 
in about twenty min- 
utes to the ruins of a 
monastery. p. 2. 


after conducting me 
through several ver- 
dant meadows and 
shady thickets. p. 2. 


This saunter of mine, 
when I take it, I call 
paying a visit to my 
nuns. p. 3. 


It is an awful spot— 
a rivulet flows by it, 
and a lofty bank, 
covered with wood, 
that rises abruptly 
on the opposite side, 
gives a gloom to the 
whole, and forbids 
the thoughts... 
from wandering from 
the place. p. 3. 


1803 
D 


To this...spot, I 
take my walk every 
day after I have 
taken my coffee. p. 
81. 


have a little pa- 
tience . .. to hear me 
out. p. 80. 


You must know 


then. p. 80. 


about two miles be- 
hind my house, there 
is a fine ruin of a 
benedictine abbey. 
p. 80. 


A path, shaded by 
tall hedge-rows, 
through a succession 
of meadows. pp. 80-- 
81. 


This I call visiting 
my nuns. p. 81. 


It is by the side of a 
river, whose opposite 
bank rises in some- 
what of a mountain- 
ous form; and where 
the craggs blend ro- 
mantically with the 
wood that hangs 
about them. p. 81. 











far removed from 
the noise and bustle 
of a malicious world. 
p. 28. 


amid the mouldering 
arches of ancient 
greatness I take my 
solitary walk. p. 28. 
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1779 
B 


then, perhaps, I lean 
over a neighbouring 
gate, and watch the 
gliding brook before 
me. p. 28. 


Here is it that I 
catch those sombre 
tints of sentiment 
which I sometimes 
give to the world— 
to humanize and rob 
it of its spleen. p. 28. 


sometimes I sit me 
down upon a stone. 
p. 28. A few bunches 
of alders grow fan- 
tastically among the 
broken columns. p. 
27. 


1788 
c 
So I lean, lacka- 
daysically, over a 
gate, and look at the 
passing stream. p. 4. 


and forgive the 
spleen, the gout, and 
the envy of a mali- 
cious world. p. 4. 


after having taken 
a sstroll beneath 
mouldering arches, I 
summon the sister- 
hood. p. 4. 


and take the fairest 
among them, and sit 
down with her... 
beneath a bunch of 
alders. p. 4. 


Parallels from Sterne are not wanting: 


C 1. 1: running at the ring of pleas- 


ure. 


C 1. 4: I lean, lackadaysically. 


C 1. 4: Fie, for shame! Tristram. 


C 1. 5: philosophers... in opposi- 
tion to all their saws and see-saws. 


C 1.5: when he is pursuing some 


Dulcinea. 


C 1. 5: at the end of the chapter. 


1803 
D 
Or sometimes I lean 
aganst a gate, and 
contemplate the 
arches. p. 81. 


and then I return 
home to resume my 
pen, with the hope of 
doing some good toa 
gouty and splenetic 
world. p. 81. 


I. . . contemplate 
the arches. p. 81. 


There I sit down 
upon the fragment 
of a pillar, beside a 
knot of alder trees. 
p. 81. 


TS mi, 73: running at the ring of 


pleasure. 


SJ 64: in my lack-a-day-sical mann- 
er; C 16. 86, 19; 37. 205, 7. 


TS 1, 54: Fy! Mr. Shandy; D 80, 23. 


Serm 1, 222: see-saws of philosophy; 
C 2. 10, 19; 7. 37, 8-9; 20. 110, 13-14; 


29. 160, 5. 


Med Ox 256: I myself must ever 
have some dulcinea in my head; Let 
Bk Ox 294, 10; B 23, 13; C 14. 74, 8; 
29. 163, 3; 33. 183, 8. 


TS 1, 22: to the very end of the 


chapter; D 26, 10. 
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3.4, $. SJ 149, 1-2. 

C 2. 7, 17-20. TS 1, Dedication, 7-8, 

C 2. 8, 5. TS u, 117, 1; ibid. m1, 69, 15, 

C 2. 9, 6-7. C 26. 144, 16. 

C2. 9, 16-17. SJ 109, 17; C 32. 175, 1-2. 

C2. 10, 19. Serm 1, 222, 7-8; C 1. 5, 5-6; C 7. 37, 
8-9; 20. 110, 13-14; 29. 160, 5. 

C 2. 11, 1-3. TS 1, 195, 9-14; C 20. 111, 11-13; 21. 
116, 1-6; D 25, 25 to 26, 2. 

Cz. if, &. TS ut, 50, 1. 


Note the similarity of opinion between C 2. 8, 7-12 and example / on 
p. 1089. Compare C 2. 9, 13 with Rep., 3rd Ser., 1, 89: Combe “was 
remarkably abstemious, drinking nothing but water.” 


C 3. 14, 2. 
C3. 14, 9. 


C 3. 14, 16-17. 
C 3. 15, 3-10. 


C 3. 15, 13-14. 

C 4. 17, 1-7. 

C 4. 18, 8. 

C 4. 18, 17. 

C 4. 18, 19 to 19, 7. 


C 4. 19, 8-9. 


C 4. 19, 12-13; 20, 7-11. 


C5. 22, 10-11. 
C5. 23, 4. 


C 5. 23, 7. 
C5. 23, 8. 


C 5. 23, 15. 
C 5. 24, 4-6. 

C5. 24, 13-14. 

C 5. 25, 9-10; 26, 2. 
C5. 26, 8-9. 


Med Ox 353, 14-15b; 90, 24; A 5. 23, 
2-4; D 27, 1-4. 

Med Ox 353, 12-13b; C 18. 100, 15-16. 

TS u, 89, 22. 

SJ 51, 25-28; 144, 23-26; A 4. 16, 
2-6. B 10, 8-10; 23, 9; 150, 9-11; C 19. 
107, 9-12; 36. 203, 16 to 204, 1; D 34, 
15-17. 

TS m1, 17,8; B 134, 11; C6. 31, 15-16; 
19-107, 14-15. 

Let Bk Ox 293, 3-7; A 6. 26, 1-8; 

B 21, 26; 25,5. 

TS 1, 31, 21-22; B 150, 7; C 18. 99, 
10-11; 33. 184, 1. 

Let Bk Ox 294, 5-8; C 20. 109, 10 to 
110, 11; 33. 184, 2-6. 

JE Ox 336, 10; A 5. 21, 4-5; C 28. 
159, 7-8. 

Let Bk Ox 245, 3-4; C 18. 101, 14-15. 

TS 1, 2, 24-25; A 7. 31, 2-3; C 27. 
150, 13-14; 37. 206, 17-19. 

A 4. 15, 7; B 133, 22; C 18. 101, 3-5; 
34. 191, 3-5; D 81, 24-25. 

TS 1, 111, 3-4; m1, 1, 2; A 5. 23, 15. 

C 18. 99, 4; 21. 119, 4; 27. 151, 4; 30. 
167, 15-16; 39. 213, 6. 

C 30. 166, 6. 

TS m1, 1, 1; 2, 21-23. 

TS 1, 2, 22-23. 

Let Bk Ox 122, 8; C 22. 123, 10. 

YE Ox 318, 17-18; Let Bk Ox 259, 
12-13; Rep 205, 2b. 
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C5. 27, 2-3. Let Bk Ox 138, 17; A 47, 4; Let Bk Ox 
245, 7. 


The narrative on pp. 25-27 of C 5. has a parallel in B 148. Combe has 
evidently confused the Concio ad clerum which Sterne wrote for Dean 
Fountayne with one he never wrote for Archbishop Drummond. His 
source, if not recalled from Sterne himself, may have been Mem Ox 147, 
11-17. Compare B 50, 13-19 with Mem Ox 146, 12-14b. 


C 6. 31, 1-3. Med Ox 237, 11. 

C 6. 31, 5-9. Med Ox 237, 1-3. 

C 6. 31, 15-16. TS mt, 17,8; B 134, 11; C3. 15, 13-14: 
19. 107, 14-15. 

C 7. 35, 18-19. C 20. 111, 14-16; 32. 179, 7-8. 

C 7. 36, 11. Med Ox 140, 23. 

C 7. 37, 8-9. Serm 1, 222, 7-8; C 1. 5, 5-6; C 2. 10, 
19; 20. 110, 13-14; 29, 160, 5. 

C 7. 37, 18-19. Med Ox 140, 15-16; 277, 10; C 10. 54, 
8; 19. 103, 10-11; 37. 205, 8. 


This letter is supposedly written from Skelton Castle in September. Yet 
apart from this record there is none that shows Sterne at Skelton in 
September between 1760 and 1767. Combe was almost certainly ac- 
quainted with Hall-Stevenson; cf. Phil Brist, 1, 60 and Ox 233, n. 3. 


C 8.—See Ox 250-251. The concluding paragraph shows the following 
parallels: 


C 8. 43, 7-14. A 4. 14, 1-12; 5. 23, 10-12; C21. 118, 
16-18; Med Ox 254, 6-14a. 

C 8. 43, 16. TS 1, 2, 4; C 27. 150, 16. 

C 8. 43, 16-17. TS m, 2-3; A 5. 24, 13; C 21. 118, 
13-18; 24, 134, 14 to 135, 7; 39. 213, 
4-10; D 179, 15 to 180, 3. 

C 8. 44, 2-3. Cross 263, 4-5; A 4. 15, 8-11; C 33. 
183, 1-4; Phil Brist 1, 37; OL u, 2, 18 
19; D 26, 25-26. 

C9. 45, 1-4. A 5. 19, 1-7. 

C 9. 45, 9-10. A 5. 20, 13-14. 

C9. 46, 8. Med Ox 90, 24. 

C 9. 46, 9-11. Med Ox 256, 30-31; A 5. 20, 11-13. 

C 9. 46, 18 to 47, 1. A 5. 20, 15 to 21, 3; D 80, 4. 

C9. 48, 4. Med Ox 2, 5. 

C 9. 48, 14. A 5. 21, 13. 

C 9. 48, 16-19. A 5. 21, 13 to 22, 2. 

C9. 49, 11-13. SJ 13, 6-8; A 5. 22, 3. 

C 9. 49, 18-19. Med Ox 4, 37. 

C9. 50, 8-9. C 17. 94, 18 to 95, 1. 

C 10. 53, 6-11. TS m1, 128-132; Frag 23-24. 
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Med Ox 140, 15-16; C 7. 37, 18-19; 
19. 103, 10-11; 37. 205, 8. 
C 10. 54, 13-15. Med Ox 340, 17-18. 
C 10. 52, 4-8 is contradicted by Ox 437, n. 2. 


Letter C 11. has no definite parallels. But for C 11. 59, 6 see C 12. 64-65 
and its source in Med Ox 308. For probable errors in account of Sterne’s 
relations with Garrick and Beard in 1760 see Ox 106, n. 1; 96. The last 
paragraph of the letter is certainly based upon genuine information. It 
relates how Sterne heard his parish clerk deliver a psalm of his own 
making anent the cattle plague: 
Here’s Jemmy How has lost a cow, 
And so has Johnny Bland; 
Therefore we'll put our trust in God, 
And not in any other man. 


C 10. 54, 8. 


In one of the Commonplace Books of the York antiquary, Thomas Beck™ 
with, now preserved in York Minster Library, is a contemporary copy 
of this extraordinary psalm. The manuscript reads: 


A Psalm composed by the Clark of Stillington & Sung by him at Divine Service on 


Sunday May 28th 1749. 


Let us Sing to the Praise & Glory of God a Psalm of my Own Making. 


O Lord we are fearfully Distresst 
But Thou canst help us still, 

Thou canst if thou wilt do thy best 
Let Men say what they will. 


For this Distemper are full sad 
And Rages in our Town 

It is enough to make one Mad. 
The like was never Known. 


There’s old John Crow” & Richard 
Pen‘? 

And likewise William Bland 

With many more Substantial Men 

Now Ruined out of Hand. 


And we shall be quite undone 

It is no Bout to Strive 

And broke up every Mothers Son 
As sure as we’re Alive 


No Christian Bull or Cow they say 
But take it soon or Sine 


And it is Tou to one I lay 
Good God take care of mine. 


For Lord thou know’st we are full poor 
So help us for thou can 

And we will put our Trust no more 
In any Other Man. 


The Doctors tho’ they all have Spoke 
Like Learned Gentlemen 

And told us how the Intrails look 

Of Cattle Dead & gone 


Yeat they can nothing do at all 
With all their Learning store 
Then Come away thy self O Lord 
And Vex us so no More. 


But Come with help all in thy Hand 
O Come without Delay 
And Drive it forth out of the Land 
For ever & for Aye. 

Finis 


* A William Bland and a George Crow were holding land at Sutton in 1755 (Fauconberg 
Reniual). A Robert Bland of Stillington appears in the Parish Register in 1749 and sub- 
sequently. The implications of this psalm would have delighted A. W. N. Pugin. 
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. 64, 1-3. Med Ox 308, 7-8; C 11. 59, 6. 

. 64, 8-9. TS a, 85, 27. 

. 65, 3-10. Med Ox 308, 11-18. 

. 67, 8. C 18. 96, 4. 

. 67, 10-12. C 8. 43, 10-16. 

. 71, 1-3. B 15, 19-25; TS, m, 85, 27. 

. 72, 4-8. Let Bk Ox 294, 1-7. 

. 74, 8. Let Bk Ox 294, 10; Med Ox 256, 8; A 4. 
16, 12; B 23, 13; C 1. 5, 9; 29. 163, 2-5: 
33. 183, 8. 


C 14. 78, 7-8 is possibly an echo of Spenser, Prothalamion 11, 37-38. Sterne 
is supposedly writing from Scarborough, 29 August, 1765. In all likelihood he 
was at Coxwold. Blurred references to B——, A——, and Mr. F——. may be 
imitation of Lydia’s savage taste for discretion. 


C 15. which treats of Sterne’s efforts to supply his wife with money, in Sep- 
tember, 1765, may have been concocted from Med Ox 228, 230-231, 238-239, 
254, 260. Statements in the letter are not wrong unless we observe a discrepancy 
between C 15. 81, 1-9, wherein Sterne’s credit with Becket is said to be low at 
the time of writing, and Med Ox 238-239, 254, 260. 


C 16. 86, 1-6. TS 1, 85, 12-15. 

C 16. 86, 6-7. TS n, 48, 6-11. 

C 16. 86, 12. TS 1, 234, 14. 

C 16. 86, 13-15. TS 1, 82-83. 

C 16. 86, 19. SJ 64, 2-3; C 1. 4, 3; 37. 205, 7. 

C 16. 87, 14. TS 1, 17, 12; C 25. 139, 14. 

C 16. 87, 19-20. B 150, 22; C 29. 163, 5-6; 31. 171, 18; 
39. 214, 5. 

C 16. 89, 6-9. Serm 1, p. vii, 12-18. 

C 16. 89, 15-19. TS 1, 85, 12-15. 

C 16. 89, 19 to 90, 1. TS u, 174, 4; m1, 145, 1-2; A 5. 19, 
1-3; C 28. 158, 1. 


Letter contains two misstatements. The Abuses of Conscience was not printed 
at the request of Sir Thomas Burnet (1694-1753), who was not present at the 
Summer Assizes at York in 1750 (cf. London Gazette, 10-13 Feb. 1749/50; id., 
30 June-2 July 1750) but upon the invitation of Sir William Pennyman, High 
Sheriff of Yorks., and the Grand Jury. Furthermore Lady Fauconberg (C 16. 
90, 9) had died 29 May, 1760, a few weeks before Sterne was installed at Cox- 
wold. C 16. 88, 67 is recalled from Comus 634-5. Combe, not Sterne, be it noted, 
makes occasional reference to Milton. 


C 17. 91, 5. Med Ox 237, 1. 
C 17. 94, 18 to 95, 1. C 9. 50, 8-9. 


Combe appears to have introduced (C 17. 94, 14-15) the names of Lady Mary 
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Fitzgerald and her sister Lady Caroline Hervey. He was intimate with their 
family; Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Toynbee, Supplement, u, 153. 


fides dntkiysiieast nied Pitued ae Saw cheataa oe 


Nu aM 


C 18. 96, 2. 
C 18. 96, 4. 
C 18. 97, 10. 
C 18. 99, 4. 


C 18. 99, 6. 

C 18. 99, 10-11. 
C 18. 99, 13-17. 
C 18. 100, 6-7. 


C 18. 100, 9. 
C 18. 100, 10-11. 
C 18. 100, 13-14. 
C 18. 100, 14. 

C 18. 100, 15-16. 
C 18. 101, 3-5. 


C 18. 101, 15. 

C 19. 103, 1-6. 
C 19. 103, 10-11. 
C 19. 105, 8-9. 
C 19. 105, 14. 


C 19. 107, 2-4. 
C 19. 107, 9-12. 


C 19. 107, 14-15. 


C 19. 108, 8-9. 
C 20. 109, 4-9. 


C 20. 109, 10 to 110, 11. 


C 20. 110, 13-14. 


C 20. 111, 9. 
C 20. 111, 11-13. 


D 27, 9. 

C 12. 67, 8. 

Med Ox 394, 11; B 54, 16-22. 

C 5. 23, 8; 21. 119, 4; 27. 151, 4; 30. 
167, 15-16; 39. 213, 6. 

TS m1, 2, 24; C 27. 150, 13-14; 37. 
206, 12-19. 

TS 1, 31, 21-22; B 150, 7; C 4. 18, 17; 
33. 184, 1. 

TS 1, 32, 21-27. 

TS 1, 245, 26; A 6. 28, 14-15; C 20, 
113, 18-19; Phil Brist 1, 69; OL u, 19. 
21-22; Let Mar 18. 

TS m1, 73, 2-3; C 1. 1, 5. 

D 80, 12. 

See chart, p. 1093. 

TS ut, 190, 11. 

Med Ox 353, 12-13b; C 3. 14, 9. 

Med Ox 254, 13a; A 4. 15, 4-7; B 133, 
22; C5. 23, 4; 34. 191, 3-5; D 81, 24-25. 

Let Bk Ox 245, 3-4; C 4. 19, 12-13; 
20, 7-11. 

Let Bk Ox 137-138; A 9. 44-48; C 37. 
205-207 ; 39. 213, 17. 

Med Ox 140, 15-16; 277, 10; C 7. 37, 
18-19; 10. 54, 8; 37. 205, 8. 

Med Ox 16, 3-4; 18, 11. 

B 76, 11. 

TS m1, 190-191; SJ 144, 23. 

SJ 51, 25-28; 144, 23-26; A 4. 16, 
2-6; B 10, 8-10; 23, 9; 150, 9-11; C 3. 
15, 3-10; 36. 203, 16 to 204, 1; D 34, 
15-17. 

TS mt, 17,8; B 134, 11; C3. 15, 13-14; 
6. 31, 15-16. 

Med Ox 256, 16-19; 279, 12-13a. 

Med Ox 396, 1a. 

Let Bk Ox 294, 5-9; C 4. 18, 19 to 19, 
7; 33. 184, 2-7. 

Serm 1, 222, 7-8; C 1. 5, 5-6; 2. 10, 19; 
7. 37, 8-9; 29. 160, 5. 

SJ 123, 8; C 32. 176, 10; 32. 178, 12. 

TS u, 195, 9-14; C 2. 11, 1-3; 21. 116, 
1-6; D 25, 25 to 26, 2. 
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C 20. 111, 14-16. C 7. 35, 18-19; 32. 179, 7-8. 

C 20. 112, 2. SJ 122, 22. 

C 20. 112, 9. Serm 1, 63, 20. (Merchant of Venice, 
V, 1, 85.) 

C 20. 113, 18-19. TS 1, 245, 26; A 6, 28, 14-15; C 18. 
100, 6-7; Phil Brist 1, 69; OL 11, 19, 21- 
22; Let Mar 18. 


Karl Friedrich Abel (1725-1787) admired Sterne. Sometimes in the 
company of friends he would catch up his viol da gamba and tell thereon 
the story of LeFever until he brought tears to the eyes of his listeners; 
cf. W. T. Whitley, Thomas Gainsborough (London, 1915), p. 366. 


Letter C 21. written from Bond Street on Thursday, twenty-four 
hours after Sterne has reached town sometime after York Races. If 
genuine, C 21. belongs to Wednesday, 7 January, 1767. Internal evidence 
cannot support this conjecture. Parallels assist us in assigning the letter 
to Combe. 


C 21. 116, 1-6. TS mu, 195, 9-14; C 2. 11, 1-3; 20. 
111, 11-13; D 25, 25 to 26, 2. 

C 21. 116, 10-15. TS 1, 182, 11-24. 

C 21. 116, 15-18. TS 11, 267, 4-6; D 26, 8. 


C 21. 117, 10-11, Let Bk Ox 293, 1. 


C 21. 117, 15. A 10. 50, 11. 

C 21. 118, 13-18. TS mt, 2-3; A 5. 24, 10-13; C 8. 43, 
12-17; 24. 134, 14 to 135, 7; 39. 213, 
4-6; D 179, 15 to 180, 3. 

C 21. 118, 16-18. A 5. 24, 10 to 25, 1; C 8 43, 16-17; 
24. 134, 14-18. 

C 21. 119, 4. C 5. 23, 8; 18. 99, 4; 27. 151, 4; 30. 
167, 15-16; 39. 213, 6. 

C 21. 119, 6-9. Let Bk Ox 294, 12-16; SJ 58, 25-27; 
A 4. 16, 12-16; B 23, 10-12; C 25. 139, 
12-15; 29. 163, 2-5; 33. 182, 7-9; 34, 
189, 18-20. 

C 21. 119, 9-12. TS m1, 1, 9-10; A 4. 17, 4-9; S. 24, 6-7. 

C 22. 121, 2. C 30. 167, 2-3. 

C 22. 123, 1. JE Ox 356, 24. 

C 22. 123, 5-18. B 16, 4-12; 148, 3 to 150, 4. 

C 22. 123, 10. Let Bk Ox 122, 8; C 5. 25, 9-10. 


Contains information about portraits of Sterne by Reynolds and Gainsborough 
which I cannot reconcile with accepted details in his biography. Combe, as else- 
where, assumes that Nollekens is a celebrated sculptor. His fame in England 
did not begin until 1770. C 22. 124, 4-5: “Lord —— is of a low, base, pimping 
nature.” In a note to his portrait of Lord Beauchamp in the Diaboliad Combe 
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remarks: “But a mean spirit . . . is a low, sneaking, base, fixed propensity to 
what is bad.” 


C 23.—See Ox 218-219. 

C 24. 132, 1-8. ?Ox 164, 15-16. 

C 24. 134, 9-13. . TS 1, 78, 14-15; m1, 178, 1-7. 

C 24. 134, 14 to 135, 7. TS m1, 2-3; A 5. 24, 10 to 25, 1; C8. 
43, 16-17; 21. 118, 16-18; 39. 213, 4-10; 
D 179, 15 to 180, 3. 

C 24. 134, 17. TS m1, 69, 10-11. 

C 24. 135, 3. TS 1, Dedication, 5. 

C 24. 135, 1-7. D 179, 26-30. 


C 24, 133, 4-10 is actually Moiiére’s opinion of a doctor (cf. Le Gallois de 
Grimarest, La Vie de Moliére, in Oeuvres de Monsieur de Moliere, Paris 1710, 
1, 23). This work may have been known to Sterne. Scraps of a genuine letter 
seem to have been used in the forging. 


C 25. 139, 12-15. Let Bk Ox 294, 12-16; SJ 58, 25-27; 
A 4. 16, 12-16; B 23, 10-12; C 21. 119, 
6-9; 29. 163, 2-5; 33. 182, 7-9; 34. 189, 
18-20. 

C 25. 139, 14. TS 1, 17, 12; C 16. 87, 14. 

C 25. 139, 16-18. B 23, 14-15; C 33. 183, 7. 

C 25. 140, 6-8. JE Ox 371, 26-27. 

C 25. 140, 17. TS 1, 113, 13-14. 

C 25. 141, 15-16. VE Ox 317, 7; C 31. 174, 11-12; 36. 
204, 15; 38. 211, 8. 

C 26. 143, 4-6. TS uz, 110, 21. 

C 26. 144, 11-13. Med Ox 93, 13; 126, 8-9; A 1. 3, 11. 

C 26. 144, 16. C 2. 9, 6-7. 

C 26. 145, 11-12. TS 1, 17-18. 


Dated “Thursday Nov. 1.’”’ This conjunction fell in 1764 and, oddly enough, in 
1787 when C 26 was published in the November issue of the European Magazine. 
Did Combe set down the date of the day on which he was composing this letter? 


C 27. 150, 13-14. TS m1, 2, 24-25; A 7. 31, 2-3; C 5. 
22, 10-11; 37. 206, 17-19. 

C 27. 150, 16. TS 1, 2, 4; C8. 43, 16. 

C 27. 150, 17. SJ 142, 19-21. 

C 27. 151, 2-3. TS m, 2-3. 

C 27. 151, 4. C 5. 23, 8; 18. 99, 4; 21. 119, 4; 30. 
167, 15-16; 39. 213, 6. 

C 27. 151, 6-7. TS m1, 191, 25-26; SJ 144, 7. 

C 27. 151, 9-14. SJ 128, 1-4. 

C 27. 152, 3. TS 1, 212, 26; B 152, 14; C 28. 157, 8. 

C 27. 152, 4-5. TS m1, 74, 23-24. 
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C 27. 152, 6-9. Serm 1, 14, 13-14. 

C 27. 152, 13-14. Serm 1, 14, 4; B 26, 27. 

C 27. 152, 17-18. TS 1, 58, 4; m1, 74, 12-13; SJ 57, 5 
and 13. 


Sterne is made to write from Dijon, 9 November, 1765. But he had reached 
Pont de Beauvoisin two days before! Cf. Ox 262. 


C 28. 154, 3. SJ 8. | 
C 28. 155, 2-8. SJ 151, 5-10. 
C 28. 156, 11-12. TS mi, 73, 12-13. | 
C 28. 157, 8. TS u, 212, 26; B 152, 14; C27. 152, 3. 
C 28. 157, 12-13. SJ 145, 25-26. 
C 28. 158, 1. TS u, 174, 4; m1, 145, 1-2; A 5. 19, 
1-3; C 16. 89, 19 to 90, 1. 
C 28. 159, 7-8. JE Ox 336, 10; A 5. 21, 4-5; C 4. 19, 
8-9, 


Dated from Lyons, 15 November [1765.] Sterne happened to be at Turin that 
day; cf. Ox 263. 

C 29. 160, 5. Serm 1, 222, 7-8; C 1. 5, 5-6; 2. 10, 19; 
7. 37, 8-9; 20. 110, 13-14. 

C 29. 161, 1-3. Med Ox 414, 5-6a. 

C 29. 163, 2-5. Let Bk Ox 294, 12-16; Med Ox 256, 8; 
A 4. 16, 12; B 23, 13; C21. 119, 6-9; 25. 
139, 12-15; 33. 182, 7-9; 33. 183, 8; 34. 
189, 18-20. 

C 29. 163, 5-6 B 150, 22; C 16. 87, 19-20; 31. 171, 18; 
39. 214, 5. 

C 29. 164, 14-15. A 4. 15, 2-3; B 14, 15-16. 

C 30. 166, 6. CS. 23, 1S. 

C 30. 166, 7-8. Med Ox 180, 18-20b; B 151, 8. 

C 30. 167, 2-3. C 22. 121, 2. 

C 30. 167, 4-6. JE Ox 329, 16-17; A 7. 36, 16 to 37, 
1; B 151, 24-26; Rep 207, 10-13b. 

C 30. 167, 15-16. C 5. 23, 8; 18. 99, 4; 21. 119, 4; 27. 
151, 4; 39. 213, 6. 

C 30. 167, 17-18. Med Ox 419, 5. 

C 31. 169, 1. TS m1, 191, 15-16. 

C 31. 171, 18. B 150, 22; C 16. 87, 19-20; 29. 163, 
5-6. 

C 31. 171, 19. Serm 1, 21, 30 to 22, 2 (Luke 16.3). 

C 31. 173, 15 to 174, 9. Let Bk Ox 258-259. 

C 31. 174, 11-12. YE Ox 317, 7; C 25. 141, 15-16; 36. 
204, 15; 38. 211, 8. 


Letter written from Bond Street, 8 May [1767], a time when Sterne could hardly 
have composed in the manner of this letter (cf. Ox 338). 
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C 32. 175, 1-2. SJ 109, 17; C 2. 9, 16-17. 

C 32. 176, 10. SJ 123, 8; C 20. 111, 9; 32. 178, 12. 
C 32. 177, 1-6. YE Ox 304-305. 

C 32. 178, 4-6. Med Ox 3, 37-38. 

C 32. 178, 12. SJ 123, 8; C 20. 111, 9; 32. 176, 10. 
C 32. 179, 7-8. C 7. 35, 18-19; 20. 111, 14-16. 


C 32. 180, 16 is presumably a reference to the town house of Elizabeth Gunning 
(1734-90), wife of John Campbell, Marquis of Lorne and heir to the dukedom 
of Argyll, to which he succeeded in 1770. 


C 33. 182, 5. 
C 33. 182, 6. 


C 33. 182, 7-9. 


TS 1, 188, 13. 
A 4. 15, 15-16. 
Let Bk Ox 294, 12-16; SJ 58, 25-27; 


A 4. 16, 12-16; B 23, 10-12; C 21. 119, 
6-9; 25. 139, 12-15; 29. 163, 2-5; 34. 
189, 18-20. 

C 33. 183, 1-4. Cross 263, 4-5; A 4. 15, 8-11; C 8. 
44, 2-3; Phil Brist 1,37; OL m1, 2, 18-19; 
D 26, 25-26. 

C 33. 183, 7. B 23, 14-15; C 25. 139, 16-18. 

C 33. 183, 8. Let Bk Ox 294, 10; Med Ox 256, 8; A 4. 
16, 12; B 23, 13; C 1. 5, 9; 14. 74, 8; 29. 
163, 3. 

C 33. 184, 1. TS 1, 31, 21-22; B 150, 7; C 4. 18, 17; 
18. 99, 10-11. 

C 33. 184, 2-6. Let Bk Ox 294, 8; C 4. 18, 19 to 19, 7; 
20. 109, 10 to 110, 11. 

C 33. 185, 10-15. Med Ox 301, 3-11; 289, 7b; C 34, 
190, 4-5. 


Dated from Coxwold, 19 August, 1766, the day following the opening of York 
Races. It is unlikely that Sterne was at Coxwold with no thought of the festivities 
at York in which he took a leading part. This date Combe used in D 178. Be it 
observed that Sterne at this moment was certainly ignorant of the fact that his 
wife and daughter were at Vaucluse (cf. Ox 289b). C 33. 184, 18 to 185, 1 may 
be an allusion to Combe’s term in ‘‘a French monastery”; cf. Thomas Campbell 
Life of Mrs. Siddons, London, 1834, 1, 42n. 


C 34. 188, 9 to 189, 6. Serm 1, 146, 15-23. 

C 34. 189, 18-20. Let Bk Ox 294, 12-16; SJ 58, 25-27; 
A 4. 16, 12-16; B 23, 10-12; C 21. 119, 
6-9; 25. 139, 12-15; 29. 163, 2-5; 33. 
182, 7-9. 

C 34. 190, 4-5. Med Ox 301, 3-11; 289, 7b; C 33. 185, 
10-15. 

C 34. 191, 3-5. Med Ox 254, 13a; A 4. 15, 6-7; B 133, 
22; CS. 23, 4; 18. 101, 3-5; D 81, 24-25. 
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The themes of Vaucluse and the familiar invitation to Coxwold indicate forgery. 


C 35. See Ox 254-255. 

C 36. 203, 16 to 204, 1. SJ 51, 25-28; 144, 23-26; A 4. 61, 
2-6; B 10, 8-10; 23, 9; 150, 9-11; C3. 
15, 3-10; 19. 107, 9-12; D 34, 15-17. 

C 36. 204, 15. YE Ox 317, 7; C 25. 141, 15-16; 31. 
174, 11-12; 38. 211, 8. 

C 37. 205-207. . Let Bk Ox 137-138; A 9. 44-48; C 19. 
103, 1-6; 39. 213, 17. 

C 37. 205, 7. "$I 64, 2-3; C 1. 3-4; 16. 86, 19. 

C 37. 205, 1-8. C 19. 103, 1-11; Med Ox 140, 16; 277, 
10; C7. 37, 18-19; 10. 54, 8. 

C 37. 206, 9-12. Med Ox 409, 18-21b. 

C 37. 206, 12-19. TS m1, 2, 24-25; A 7. 31, 2-3; C5. 22, 
10-11; 18. 99, 6; 27. 150, 13-14. 


On this letter see Critical Review, June, 1788, 442. 


C 38. 209, 17-19. TS u, 86, 4-6. 
C 38. 211, 8. YE Ox 317, 7; C 25. 141, 15-16; 31. 
174, 11-12; 36. 204, 15. 


C 38. 211, 10; Combe confessed to the writing of “Seventy-three sermons’; 
Gent. Mag. (May, 1852), 468. 


C 39. 212, 4-6. C 21. 118, 13-16. 

C 39, 212, 7-8. Med Ox 398, 20-21. 

C 39. 212, 8 to 213, 1. Med Ox 395, 5-13b. 

C 39, 213, 6. C 5. 23, 8; 18. 99, 4; 21. 119, 4; 27. 
151, 4; 30. 167, 15-16. 

C 39. 213, 4-10. TS m1, 2-3; A 5. 24, 10-13; C 8. 43, 
12-17; 21. 118, 13-18; 24. 134, 14 to 135, 
7; D179, 15 to 180, 3. 

C 39. 213, 17-18. Let Bk Ox 138, 7, 21-24; C 19. 103, 1. 

C 39. 214, 5. B 150, 22; C 29. 163, 5-6; 31. 171, 18. 

C 39. 216, 10-12. A 6. 27, 14-15. 


It is worth noting that both B and C close with the impending death of 
the supposed author. 


D. The Pic Nic, 2nd Ed., London, 1806, 11. 


If Combe had concluded his disingenuous imitations of Sterne upon 
the publication of C, he would have made our investigation more 
treacherous than it is. But fortunately for us as for him there remained 
a public which, since it chose to cozen itself with pseudo-Shandeana, 
Combe was willing to exploit. In 1797 he published anonymously his 
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Fragments in the Manner of Sterne. A copy in my collection of the first 
edition, addressed in Combe’s hand to the actor Richard Wroughton 
“with the author’s respects,”’ should settle any question of authorship. 
The volume has not infrequently served me in identifying Combe’s 
trickery in C. 

But the last forgeries of Sterne of which Combe was guilty are the 
criminal’s betrayal. There is no doubt about the author of the “‘original’”’ 
letters of Laurence Sterne which appeared in the Pic Nic. A phrase once 
noticed there can with ease be traced backwards into C, back into B, 
into A, and sometimes into Sterne’s own works. Such recurrent phrases 
are in the nature of peaching footsteps. 

The Pic Nic Society, which under the leadership of Col. H. F. Greville 
had been founded in 1801, maintained an interest in drama similar to 
that of the Little Theatre movement to-day. To defend it against the 
jealous onslaught of the professional stage, Colonel Greville launched 
a periodical called the Pic Nic** and secured Combe as editor.*® 
The first number appeared January 8, 1803. In after years Horace Smith, 
in an account of his brother James, who like him was a member of the 
editorial staff, took occasion to describe the editor’s characteristic 
method of dispatching the paper. 


If a column or two of the newspaper remained unsupplied at the last moment, 
an occurrence by no means unusual, Mr. Combe would sit down in the pub- 
lisher’s back room, and extemporize a letter from Sterne at Coxwold, a forgery 
so well executed that it never excited suspicion.” 


The three fabrications to which Smith alludes appeared 19 February, 
5 March, and 26 March, 1803. 


D 25, 25 to 26, 2. TS 11, 195-196; C 2. 11, 1-3; 20. 111, 
11-13; 21. 116, 1-6. 

D 26, 8. TS 1, 267, 4-6; C 21. 116, 15-18. 

D 26, 10. TS 1, 22, 2;C 1. 5, 18-19. 

D 26, 25-26. Cross 263, 4-5; A 4. 15, 8-11; C 8. 44, 
2-3; 33. 183, 1-4; Phil Brist 1, 37; OL 
11, 2, 18-19 

D 27, 1-4. Med Ox 353, 14-15b; 90, 24; C 3. 14, 2. 

D 27, 6-9. ?J E Ox 379, 1-10; 364, 38. 

D 27, 9. Ox 248, 11;C 2.9, 5;2. 11, 5; 3. 12, 1. 

D 27, 9. C 18. 96, 2. 

D 79, 11-12. ?JE Ox 346, 4-5ce. 

D 80, 4. A §. 21, 1; C 9. 47, 1. 


“ The Pic Nic, 1, i-xvii, 1-6. * The Farington Diary, 11, 83. 
* Horace Smith, Memoirs, Letters, and Comic Miscellanies in Prose and Verse of the late 
James Smith (London, 1840), 1, 20 n. 
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D 80, 12. C 18. 100, 10-11. 

D 80, 20-21. C 16. 90, 9-10. 

D 80, 23. TS 1, 54, 16; C 1. 4, 16. 

D 80, 28 to 81, 22. See Chart, pp. 1093. 

D 81, 24-25. A 4. 15, 6-7; B 133, 22; CS. 23, 4; 18. 
101, 3-5; 34. 191, 3-5. 

D 178, 2 to 179, 3. A 5. 19, 1-7; Med Ox 353, 1-2b. 

D 179, 15 to 180, 3. TS 1, 2-3; A 5. 24, 10-12; C 8. 43, 
10-17; 21. 118, 13-18; 24. 134, 14 to 
135, 7; 39. 213, 4-10. 


D 180, 10-13 is quoted freely from the Prologue to Hall-Stevenson’s Crazy Tales. 





Lewis P. Curtis 
Yale University 
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LXVIII 
VOLTAIRE’S REACTION TO DIDEROT 


F we render to the word philosophy its true meaning of “love of wis- 

dom,” and inject into the word wisdom a few of the qualities suggested 
by the French word “‘sagesse,” we shall find Voltaire and Diderot at the 
very heart of eighteenth-century philosophy. Since they were by no 
means wholly in agreement, a study of their personal and intellectual 
reactions should clarify many of the main issues and bring us a step 
nearer to an understanding of deism and materialism, of decadent 
classicism and renascent romanticism, and of the nobler eighteenth- 
century conceptions of reason and nature. This study will be centered 
around certain comments in Voltaire’s hand in the margins of Diderot’s 
works now in the Public Library of Leningrad.' Voltaire’s reactions, 
however, are so often essentially personal that it will be necessary to 
consider the general relations between the two men. Certain letters of 
Diderot recently published have thrown new light on this rather unusual 
friendship, in which Voltaire appears the more tolerant and forbearing. 
An attempt will be made also to relate the essential ideas of the two 
philosophers to trends in modern thought. 

In a letter to Palissot Voltaire said: 
The philosophers are a small flock who must be kept from the slaughter. They 
have their failings like other men; they do not always write excellent works; but 
if they could all write against the common enemy, it would be a fine thing for 
the human race. The monsters called Jansenists and Molinists, after biting each 
other, are now joined in barking at the poor partisans of reason and humanity. 
These should at least protect one another from their fangs. ... It is true that 
there are in Paris many charlatans in physics and in literature, but the political 
and theological charlatans are more dangerous and more hateful. The man in 
question [Diderot] is at least a philosopher; he is very learned and he has been 
persecuted.? 


The very essence of Voltaire’s attitude toward Diderot is expressed in 


these lines. 
For Voltaire was above all a party man and in a very real sense the 


1 It gives me great pleasure here to express my appreciation of the courtesies rendered 
me during my stay in Russia in 1932 by both the Society for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries and members of the staff of the Public Library at Leningrad, as also 
my thanks to the Guggenheim Foundation for making my visit possible. 

* xxxrx, 192.—References to the Moland edition of Voltaire’s works will be thus in- 
dicated, by volume and page number alone. References to the Assézat-Tourneux edition 
of Diderot’s works will be preceded by the word Cwores. It will be noted that many of 
Diderot’s letters to Voltaire have been included in the Moland volumes. 
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fighting leader of his party. Nowhere is this characteristic more manifest 
than in the contrast between his affection for Diderot and his hatred of 
Rousseau. His epithets against Rousseau have often been collected and 
repeated® but it has not so often been pointed out that they were in- 
spired much less by diversity in thought than by questions of party 
loyaity.* Rousseau was first of all an apostate, a “Judas,” a false brother 
—and many similarly unflattering titles were added unto him. Voltaire 
found it very difficult to forgive him for writing so many excellent pages 
in his Profession de foi du vicaire savoyard, which he himself re-edited 
and republished time and again. On the other hand, the picture of his 
undying loyalty to Diderot, in the face, be it said, of many a trial, has 
much more rarely been drawn. The history of this friendship can be 
given here only in its broad outlines. 

As far as can be learned, personal relations between the two men 
began in 1749 with an exchange of productions and of letters—the 
Letires sur les aveugles for the Eléments de la philosophie de Newton, and 
an epistolary discussion of the religion of the blind. Voltaire considered 
Diderot’s work ingenious and profound, and accepted the author into 
the company of philosophers by inviting him to a philosophic dinner.’ 
Diderot in his reply kept the relations on a philosophical plane and 
failed even to acknowledge the dinner invitation. Twelve days later 
Voltaire was at Cirey with Mme du ChAtelet. After that estimable lady’s 
death, he was in Paris again from the middle of October, 1749, until the 
middle of June, 1750. But the two philosophers failed to meet until 
Voltaire’s return to Paris in 1778 after an absence of nearly thirty years. 
Diderot seems to have been too busy, too careless, perhaps too proud 
to make the connection. 

As Voltaire grew to know Diderot better, directly from a few of his 
books and from very rare letters, and indirectly through Diderot’s many 
friends, d’Alembert, d’Argental, Mme d’Epinay, Damilaville, and 
Catherine the Great, a real affection was added to an already sincere 
admiration for his intellectual attainments. In 1774 Catherine wrote to 
Voltaire of Diderot: ‘“‘C’est une téte extraordinaire que la sienne; la 
trempe de son coeur devrait étre celle de tous les hommes” ;* and Voltaire 


* Cf. Vallette, Jean-Jacques Rousseau genevois, p. 396, n. 2; E. H. Wright, The Meaning 
of Rousseau, p. 32. 

‘ This opinion has been reached after an intensive study of Voltaire’s correspondence. 
The evidence is cumulative, but references to a few of the more striking passages may be 
given: xu, 150, 192 (“O comme nous aurions chéri ce fou, s’il n’avait pas été faux frére’’), 
236-238, 364; xxi, 256, 263 (“Il n’a méme été persécuté que pour des sentiments qui sont 
les miens’’), 268, 286, 418, 425, 430, 438, 457, 530; xurv, 83 (“L’infame Jean-Jacques est 
le Judas de la confrérie’’); xiv, 125, etc. 

5 xxxvu, 22-23. ® xiv, 551. 
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replied: “Je n’ai jamais eu la consolation de voir cet homme unique; 
il est la seconde personne de ce monde avec qui j’aurais voulu m’entre- 
tenir.’”? 

In the course of this long friendship at a distance, Voltaire appears 
ever the more loyal, the more forgiving, the more just of the two. Once 
he has chosen Diderot as a “brother” and friend there is very little 
question of the sincerity of his esteem and affection. Diderot seems to 
have been unwilling to give himself wholly to the tie. In 1749, the year 
of their first exchange of letters, Voltaire—Diderot usually refers to him 
as “de Voltaire’—had a great reputation as a poet, but his character 
was being impugned, not to say maligned. Paris was full of the truths, 
anecdotes, and calumnies of the Voltariana. “Il serait 4 souhaiter,”’ 
Diderot writes in his Neveu de Rameau, ‘que Voltaire efit encore la 
douceur de Duclos, l’ingénuité de l’Abbé Trublet, la droiture de l’abbé 
d’Olivet.”® Many of Diderot’s friends had belonged to salons as un- 
friendly to Voltaire as that of Mme de Tencin. Among his most intimate 
friends, Grimm and Naigeon were often unjustly hostile, while d’Hol- 
bach was temperamentally unable to comprehend Voltaire. D’Alembert, 
who might have cemented the friendship, was much more highly es- 
teemed by Voltaire than by Diderot, and long served rather to keep the 
two men apart. More important still, Diderot was very jealous of his 
independence. He felt no desire to serve as acolyte to his celebrated 
fellow philosopher. On occasions even, in his effort to keep his judgment 
free, he was severely critical of Voltaire’s works. Again, it seems evident 
that both men felt Diderot’s superiority in metaphysics, Voltaire in all 
humility, yet maintaining his own position to the end, Diderot with that 
justifiable self-conceit of the man who knows more and knows he knows 
more. These attitudes are clearly shown in Voltaire’s comments on 
Diderot’s philosophical works, and in the latter’s replies. 

Desnoiresterres, in the long years of preparation for his excellent 
biography of Voltaire, noted and was himself affected by the great 
change in his subject’s character after the unpleasantness at Frankfort, 
and especially after the establishment of the patriarch at Ferney. It is 
a striking coincidence that Voltaire increased mightily in dignity and 
humanity at the very time that he most bitterly opposed the orthodox 
religion of his day. (G. Desnoiresterres: Voltaire et la société au XVIII* 
siécle, tv, 507-508.) Diderot was gradually won over by the love of 
justice and the humanitarianism of his contemporary. Although “Ma- 
homet is a sublime work,” he wrote, “I would rather have rehabilitated 
the memory of Calas.’’® He is amazed at Voltaire’s first efforts to give 


7 xiv, 558. 8 uores, v, 397. ® Guvres, v, 426. 
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a public airing to the Calas affair, amazed that this genius, represented 
to him by Grimm and others as a petulant, jealous, self-centered old 
man, had a soul and human feelings that were revolted by injustice and 
that aspired to virtue. His exclamations end with that often-quoted 
phrase: “Quand il y auroit un Christ, je vous assure que Voltaire seroit 
sauvé.””!° But three days later he finds the petty jealousy displayed in 
Voltaire’s Eloge de Crébillon unforgivable, and decides that the author 
is no better than second-rate in every genre." A true friend would have 
understood and forgiven, or at least would not have allowed his momen- 
tary displeasure to result in such general depreciation. Diderot was 
capable, however, of rising to the heights of eulogy when the occasion 
required, when he had learned to know Voltaire better, and when he was 
bothered by the lack of sympathy and appreciation often shown to 
Voltaire by his friends Grimm and Naigeon. To the latter, who was 
outraged by one of the patriarch’s habitual outbursts against his critics, 
he admits that Voltaire may often have been jealous, ungrateful, fawn- 
ing, but to his own hurt alone. The other side must not be forgotten: 
for this octogenarian has held the whip over tyrants and fanatics, he 
has been the constant friend of humanity, he has avenged innocence in 
distress; he has introduced Locke and Newton to France, has attacked 
prejudice, preached freedom of thought, inspired a spirit of tolerance, 
sustained good taste against odds; he has done several praiseworthy 
things and written a multitude of excellent works. His name is honored 
in every country and will endure throughout the centuries. And Diderot, 
rather than jump on a man in the mire, would now magnanimously lend 
the helping hand and pull him out.” The eulogy is perhaps a little too 
reserved, admits a little too much, is a little too eloquent to indicate 
sympathetic affection. To Diderot, caught in the welter and confusion 
of Parisian small-talk, Voltaire was too great and too distant—a rarefied 
presence, a sort of great god Brioché with invisible strings, for whom he 
had no desire to serve as marionette. 

It was Voltaire, then, who, as leader of the party, was ever taking the 
initiative. If Diderot was interested in stressing the divergences in their 
thought, Voltaire was more concerned in emphasizing the fact that they 
were both partisans of the same true philosophy, of tolerance, enlighten- 
ment, and humanity. In his first letter, he says he has long esteemed 
Diderot and rejoices to see that he is against “‘stupid barbarians who 
condemn what they don’t understand, and people of ill-will who join 
with imbeciles in proscribing enlightenment.’”’” A few months later when 

10 Lettres a Sophie Volland (Paris, 1930), m, 117-118. " Tbid., m, 121. 

2 This letter is dated 1777; it should be 1772. Voltaire was 78 years old at the time. 
Cuvres, xx, 73. 13 Xxxvil, 22. 
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Diderot is imprisoned at Vincennes he writes against the persecutors of 
“poor Diderot” and induces Mme du Chitelet to intercede with her 
relative, the governor of the prison, for the purpose of making the im- 
prisonment of “‘Socrates-Diderot” more bearable. 

The Berlin sojourn and the subsequent period of wandering form an 
interruption of eight years in the relationship. His next intercession was 
with Palissot, in the letter quoted above. For every renewed attack of 
Palissot against Diderot, Voltaire rose to the latter’s defense, and had 
his letters to Palissot published. Diderot calls Voltaire’s epistolary com- 
merce with Palissot shameful. It seems, however, that Voltaire main- 
tained the balance of friendship in all loyalty, as he was able to do so 
well in his invaluable letters to those mortal enemies, d’Alembert and 
Mme du Deffand. 

During the battles over the Encyclopédie Voltaire worked tirelessly 
to keep the little flock together. The period from 1757 to 1768 marks 
the height of personal relations between the two men. Diderot wrote 
letters only under the stress of necessity. Voltaire was dependent at first 
on d’Alembert, a regular and assiduous correspondent. His views were 
necessarily colored by those of this highly esteemed and loved friend. 
Mme d’Epinay, on her trip to Geneva, was astonished to find that 
Voltaire considered d’Alembert the real force of the enterprise and was 
happy to disillusion him in favor of Diderot." 

Acting throughout the critical years as the party whip, Voltaire first 
asked Diderot the names of his persecutors (Chaumeix, Berthier, Omer 
Joli de Fleury) that he might treat them according to their merits.”® His 
efforts were especially directed toward keeping the party united. He 
believed it might be wise if all the workers abandoned the enterprise 
together until satisfaction should be obtained, but warns d’Alembert 
not to quit alone.’* Then when it became impossible to keep d’Alembert 
in line, he is angry with Diderot for not joining him, and, to set the ex- 
ample, demands the return of his own articles. Diderot was very slow 
as usual in replying; he was much too preoccupied and independent to 
understand the niceties of social correspondence. Voltaire had also 
asked Diderot to return a note that he had too hastily written on the 
Cacouac affair, and the failure to receive it worked him up to one of his 
too habitual frenzies. He wrote repeatedly to d’Alembert and finally 
to d’Argental demanding that Diderot burn the letter in the latter’s 
presence. Diderot resented this petulant display of mistrust, but finally 
wrote a very conciliatory and touching letter, in which he asked Vol- 

4 xxx1x, 333. From Desnoiresterres, op. cit., v, 287, one would infer that this undated 


letter was written in March, 1758. 
% xxxix, 364. 1% xxxrx, 386. 
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taire’s aid in persuading d’Alembert to continue the work.’” Never again 
does Voltaire appear to have suspected Diderot’s essential honesty, 
goodness of heart, moral courage, and loyalty to the cause. In the letter, 
Diderot shows how chimerical is the idea of breaking with the French 
publishing houses and states his program: “Que faire donc? ce qui con- 
vient 4 des gens de courage: mépriser nos ennemis, les poursuivre et 
profiter, comme nous avons fait, de l’imbécillité de nos censeurs.”’ The 
letter ends on a more personal note with a request for love and con- 
fidence: “Adieu, mon cher maitre; portez-vous bien, aimez-moi toujours. 
Ne soyez plus faché, et surtout ne me redemandez plus vos lettres: car 
je vous les renverrais, et n’oublierais jamais cette injure.’’!* 

Voltaire was completely won over by this letter. Henceforth he appre- 
ciates especially Diderot’s goodness of heart,’* his human and emotiona! 
qualities. True, he writes time and again how sorry he is that “poor 
Diderot” is the slave of the book-dealers and at the mercy of bigots, 
that the Encyclopédie should degenerate, owing to stringent censorship, 
into a collection of puerile declamations, that the authors have not been 
able to form a society of brothers. Several months later, by midsummer 
of 1758, the letters between the two men are much more frequent. 
Voltaire pledges his continuec: support, is afraid that Diderot may not 
be able to use such uncompromising articles as ‘‘Histoire”’ and ‘“Ido- 
latrie,” is delighted when Diderot asks for all possible articles from his 
“cher maitre,” and on the eve of his departure for the Palatinate, sends 
best wishes for Diderot’s glory and happiness, with vows of esteem and 
attachment. By November he virtually admits, in a letter to Diderot, 
that he had been wrong in following d’Alembert’s advice and regrets 
that Diderot had not received better support.”° 

Palissot’s Philosophes was an especially treacherous effort to combat 
the philosophical movement. It was not only an attack at a cruel moment 
on the authors of the Encyclopédie; it was an attempt to separate the 
leader from the flock. Voltaire was praised as highly as Diderot and his 
intimates were condemned. D’Alembert felt sure that Mme du Deffand 
was one of Palissot’s protectors and instigators. There is some plausi- 
bility in the supposition, in spite of that lady’s protesting reply to Vol- 
taire’s polite remonstrance. She, as well as Palissot, was interested in 
Voltaire’s literary merits and in the now fading glories of the preceding 
age. She hated the encyclopedists and philosophers and would gladly 
have saved Voltaire for history and pure literature. The affair created 
an extremely embarrassing situation for the patriarch. He was obliged 


17 xxxrx, 401. 18 xxxrx, 402. 
19 xxxIx, 422. © xxxrx, 532, Cf. x1, 110 
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to state his position publicly, to reiterate his high esteem and affection 
for d’Alembert and Diderot, and to protest against Palissot’s judgments. 
He wrote to the author: 

Vous m’accablez de politesses, d’éloges, d’amitiés; mais vous me faites rougir, 
quand vous imprimez que je suis supérieur 4 ceux que vous attaquez. Je crois 
bien que je fais des vers mieux qu’eux, et méme que j’en sais autant qu’eux en 
fait d’histoire; mais sur mon Dieu, sur mon Ame, je suis 4 peine leur écolier dans 
tout le reste, tout vieux que je suis.™ 


This is interesting evidence that Voltaire was not always jealous of 
superior talent—not if his rivals were of his party and were named 
d’Alembert, Diderot, Buffon, Condorcet, Middleton, or Hume; nor is 
it possible to mistake the sincerity of his loyalty to his friends. The same 
loyal tone prevails in the letters to Mme du Deffand which were not 
written for immediate publication. The distance from Paris to Ferney, 
unkind rumors, and garbled accounts must be held responsible for 
Diderot’s remark on the shameful nature of Voltaire’s letters to Palis- 
sot. 

Voltaire’s task of protecting the Encyclopedists was extremely deli- 
cate. It would not do to enrage the opposition to such a point that 
Diderot, “‘under its claw” at Paris, would be endangered. The latter felt 
quite often that that was the case and is seen alternately asking Voltaire 
for help and deploring the violence of his attacks against the common 
enemy. He failed to understand sometimes that Voltaire’s outbursts of 
jealousy and irritability were often more party than personal matters. 
For Voltaire could forgive personal attack and applaud the works of 
other geniuses if the authors were or might be useful to his party in the 
struggle for tolerance. Diderot realized this in his better moments. Both 
in the heat and at the end of the long struggle, he thanked Voltaire for 
ever holding the whip over his enemies, and assured him that there was 
no man in the world whose life was more precious than his.* 

For many years it was Voltaire’s great ambition to have Diderot 
elected to the French Academy, first because it would be a mortal blow 
to the infamous persecutors of true philosophy, and secondly, because, 
as he wrote to Mme d’Epinay, no candidate was more worthy unless it 
be Spinoza.™ So great was his enthusiasm that he even promised to come 
to Paris to register his vote for “Socrates,” and thus defy ‘“‘Anitus,”’ in 
the person of Omer Joli de Fleury. D’Alembert, recognizing the strength 
of the opposition, tried to discourage Voltaire, while Grimm and Mme 


"x1, 433. ® Letires a Sophie Volland, 1, 268. 
™ xu, 79-80; uores, xx, 73. “x1, 478. 
*% xx, 453. See Voltaire’s Socrate. 
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d’Epinay knew that Diderot would never take the necessary steps and 
follow Voltaire’s cynical suggestion of procedure: Diderot could deny 
that he wrote a certain metaphysical treatise, profess once again his 
catholicity, seduce and go to mass with some pious lady, and success 
would be certain.” Diderot’s atheism was not common knowledge and 
Voltaire was anxious to show the world that the philosophers were good, 
patriotic, law-abiding citizens, who respected the deity.?” Diderot’s 
essential goodness was publicly esteemed. His election to the Academy 
would have been a tremendous victory for philosophy. Regardless of 
motives and methods of procedure, it is regrettable that this long-endur- 
ing dream of Voltaire’s was never fulfilled. 

A period of closer intimacy now ensued through the agency of Damila- 
ville who, from 1760 until his death in 768, served to bind the two men 
more closely together. The advantages obtained through his official 
position greatly decreased the dangers of sending letters and packages 
through the post. Diderot was willing to let this enthusiastic servant of 
philosophy send the news of Paris to Ferney, and Voltaire’s letters to 
Damilaville were always to be shared with their mutual friend. During 
these years Voltaire’s affection for the man Diderot is rapidly developing. 
A letter from the heart is announced, but is unfortunately missing from 
the record.** The letters to Damilaville reveal his esteem and affection: 
“Vous vous étes lié avec M. Diderot, pour qui j’ai une estime égale 4 
son mérite: la lumiére qui éclaire son esprit échauffe son cceur.’”® In this 
most friendly and revealing correspondence, Diderot is at first “‘Panto- 
phile-Diderot,” but this is soon changed to the steadily recurring 
“Platon-Diderot” or, in time of danger, M. Tonpla. In spite of his often- 
repeated objections to Platonic philosophy, Voltaire recognized Plato’s 
genius, and undoubtedly meant this title as a compliment—at least 
there was nothing equivocal about it as in the “Sémiramis” attached to 
Catherine IIl—yet it would seem that Lucréce or Lucien would have 
been a much more fitting appellation. 

Through Damilaville too, Diderot met Thieriot and rejoiced with him 
over the success of Tancréde, which Diderot praised for its pathos, se- 
cured through the use of pause and pantomine. He was prevailed upon 
to send his criticisms to Voltaire. Leaving aside for the present the more 
important critical ideas involved, it is noteworthy that Diderot desired 
still more pathos, more emotional feeling, and that Voltaire modified 
his play in accordance with Diderot’s wishes.*® While consenting, how- 
ever, to make the father in Tancréde more pathetic and more touching, 

*® xi, 503-504. *7 Letter to Stanislas; x1, 512. 

28 x1, 526. 9 xu, 68. 

3% “‘Tachez donc qu’Argire soit plus pére,” x11, 77; cf. x1, 99, 101, 109. 
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he could not possibly be expected to approve unreservedly of Diderot’s 
Pére de famille. His tremendous interest in the success of that play must 
be attributed then to his friendship for Diderot and to his desire to see 
him elected to the number of the Immortals: “‘Joue-t-on Tancréde?’’ he 
wrote to Thieriot early in 1761; ‘‘joue-t-on le Pére de famille? O mon 
cher frére Diderot! je vous céde la place de tout mon cceur, et je voudrais 
yous couronner de lauriers.’*' On the same subject, to Damilaville he 
wrote: ‘‘Puissent toutes les bénédictions étre répandues sur nos fréres! 
Puisse la lumiére éclairer tous les yeux, et l"humanité pénétrer tous les 
ceeurs!’’? and to the same: “Je prie Dieu pour le succés du Pére de 
famille.” This prayer to God eloquently shows to what extremes Vol- 
taire would go in the interests of friendship. This time again his hopes 
were dashed; the Abbé Trublet, an enemy of the Encyclopédie, ‘“‘who 
compiled and compiled and compiled,”* was elected. Voltaire wrote to 
Mme d’Epinay: 

Si vous voyez M. Diderot, priez-le de faire nos compliments au cher abbé 
Trublet. J’aime 4 mettre ces deux noms ensemble. Les contrastes font toujours 
un plaisant effet, quoi que le monde en dise.™ 


Voltaire’s part in the Calas affair served to warm Diderot’s heart to- 
ward the enlightened despot of Ferney. An eloquent, impassioned para- 
graph in a letter to Voltaire reveals the ardor of his enthusiasm: 


Ah grand frére, vous ne savez pas combien ces gueux qui, faisant sans cesse le 
mal, se sont imaginé qu’il était réservé 4 eux seuls de faire le bien, souffrent de 
vous voir l’ami des hommes, le pére des orphelins, et le défenseur des opprimés. 
Continuez de faire de grands ouvrages et de bonnes ceuvres, et qu’ils en crévent 
de dépit. Adieu, sublime, honnéte et cher antechrist.** 


Diderot revealed himself here as a true brother. He carried out small 
commissions for Voltaire at Paris, and placed in safe and useful hands 
many copies of the Traité sur la tolérance: ‘Ils sont tous pour les bien- 
veillants de l"homme et de la chose,” he wrote to Damilaville; “Leur 
devise est aussi: Proscrivez l’infame.’™ 

In their choice and approval of methods the two philosophers were 
never in agreement. Diderot had little taste for what he called ‘‘de plates 
et fastidieuses rabacheries sur Jésus-Christ et ses apdtres.’*’ Voltaire 
based his appeal on history and the past, while Diderot, especially in- 
terested in the promising future of the natural sciences, was more sweep- 
ing and radical in his attack. Voltaire considered that metaphysical 


" xur, 163, 172. # x11, 215, 211. 

* Thus satirized by Voltaire in Le pawore diable, x, 107-108. 

* xu, 255. * xin, 253. 

* Correspondance inédite, 1, 276. * Letires 4 Sophie Volland, m, 176. 
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works were too little read and understood for propaganda purposes. He 
would have liked to win over d’Alembert and Diderot, and asks Diderot 
to persuade Helvétius to join him in his battle of tracts.** He formed 
the sublime project, in 1766, of retiring with these men and a printing 
press to Cléves under Frederick II’s protection, far away from the bar- 
barians who had persecuted and assassinated the Chevalier de la Barre. 
There, with freedom and unity of purpose, humanity might at last be 
enlightened and the face of things could be changed. Diderot should at 
least come to see the spot that he had selected for the untrammeled 
manufacture of enlightenment, for Voltaire often expressed his regrets 
that he might die without seeing his beloved confrére.** 

The dreams of this philosophic castle at Cléves were not destined to 
fulfillment. Voltaire alone was enthusiastic, and perhaps he, too, had 
misjudged the immediate dangers of persecution as well as the ties that 
bound him to Ferney. After disappointments and in moments of pessi- 
mism, it was his habit to repeat the final word of Candide and to set 
about cultivating his garden.*° Diderot wrote him another charming let- 
ter. Voltaire reread it time and again and his heart was alternately 
wrung and warmed. Diderot pleaded his family obligations, the decep- 
tive tranquillity of everyday life in the streets of Paris, the innocence 
and obscurity of his own life. The letter ends most eloquently: 


Illustre et tendre ami de l’humanité, je vous salue et vous embrasse. I] n’y a 
point d’homme un peu généreux qui ne pardonn&t au fanatisme d’abréger ses 
années, si elles pouvaient ajouter aux vétres. Si nous ne concourons pas avec 
vous 4 écraser la béte, c’est que nous sommes sous sa griffe, et si, connaissant 
toute sa férocité, nous balancons 4 nous éloigner, c’est par des considérations 
dont le prestige est d’autant plus fort qu’on a l’Ame plus honnéte et plus sensible. 
Nos entours sont si doux, et c’est une perte si difficile 4 réparer!* 


Diderot’s naive honesty and simplicity completely won Voltaire’s heart. 
In a more general way, it is very likely that Diderot was instrumental 
in the growth of “sensibilité,” of that sympathetic love for men, which 
became more and more characteristic of Voltaire during the Ferney 
period. M. Thomas writes: 


C’est Diderot qui a communiqué 4 tout son siécle l’amour spontané de I’hu- 
manité, le besoin de substituer a la notion abstraite de l"homme général, tel que 
ont peint La Rochefoucauld ou Racine, la réalité vivante de |’étre de chair, 
émouvant dans sa faiblesse, admirable dans son universelle curiosité.* 


* xum, 3. ® xxv, 357, 358, 361, 366, 407, 429, 432. 

Cf. xum, 183. “@ xxiv, 371. 

* L’humanisme de Diderot, p. 76. Cf. P. Trahard: Les mattres de la sensibilité francaise au 
XVIITI* siécle, Vol. 11. 
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In the face of criticism too often prejudiced, it would be interesting to 
draw up the list of those persons upon whom Voltaire lavished his af- 
fections. Diderot would find his place there in the philosophic section 
along with Thieriot, d’Alembert, Marmontel, and Damilaville. 

The friendship continued its even tenor during the final decade of 
Voltaire’s life. He was delighted with the progress of the Encyclopédie, 
in spite of its faults, delighted with the honor paid Diderot by Catherine 
of Russia, and ever ready to pay tribute to ‘“‘the immortal vanquisher 
of fanaticism.’ True, he could not agree with the growing movement 
of atheistic materialism, and openly objected to Diderot’s position in 
his Lettres de Memmius a Cicéron; but he forgives the atheists their 
dangerous metaphysics on account of their humanity, their love of tol- 
erance, and hatred of fanaticism.“ At the age of eighty-two, he addressed 
an affectionate letter to Diderot, in which, not foreseeing his final tri- 
umphant visit to Paris, he regretted that he must die without meeting 
him. After mentioning their former friend Damilaville, he continues: 


Cet ami savait que nous n’étions pas si éloignés de compte, et qu’il n’edt fallu 
qu’une conversation pour nous entendre; mais on ne trouve pas partout des 
hommes avec qui on puisse parler.... Le peu que j’ai lu de vous me rend 
presque tous les autres livres insipides. En un mot, vos ouvrages et votre per- 
sonne causent mes regrets.“ 


In a fit of sickness, some years before, he wrote to Diderot that he was 
soon to see, presumably in the Elysian Fields, friend Damilaville, who 
likewise had denied intelligence in the universe, and that he would then 
know who was right. Disagreement, however, even on a question so 
important as this was no bar to friendship: “Il me niait |’intelligence, 
et nous étions bons amis.’ And to Grimm he wrote: ““Embrassez pour 
moi, je vous prie, frére Platon, quand méme qu’il n’admettrait pas 
l’intelligence.’’47 

This tolerant attitude contrasts rather strangely with Diderot’s fre- 
quent rigidity. In 1749, as a deist, Diderot had said he was a believer 
in God but lived very comfortably with atheists.** Later, as an atheist, 
he found it very difficult to forgive Voltaire for remaining a deist. He 
is reported to have called Voltaire a “‘cagot,”’ and certainly showed little 
tact, little respect for the sacred rites of friendship in pressing his point 
at inopportune moments. First he filled a whole letter with atheistic 
arguments for Damilaville while the latter was Voltaire’s guest at Fer- 
ney. And it seems difficult to believe that he did not stress this same 
point, as we know he did the divergence in their appreciation of Shake- 


® xxvr, 543. “ xiv1, 300. “1, 150. 
* xiv, 96.  xtvm, 220. 48 xxxvu, 25. 
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speare, when the two old warriors met at last in Paris.“* There was no 
question here of sacrificing convictions to friendship—Voltaire did not 
do that even for his beloved Mme du ChAtelet;®® it was rather a case 
for friendly forbearance in discussing points at issue, for stressing the 
many points of sympathetic agreement. Diderot would hardly have been 
himself, however, if he had not taken this occasion, too, for the exercise 
of his exuberant eloquence, thereby offering Voltaire, who had been 
forced to adopt the réle of listener, the occasion for one of his more fa- 
mous bons mots: ‘Cet homme a de Il’esprit assurément; mais la nature 
lui a refusé un talent et un talent essentiel: celui du dialogue.’™ 

It is reported™ that after seeing Voltaire, Diderot likened him to an 
old fairy castle fallen in ruins but still inhabited by some old sorcerer. 
It would be unjust, however, to conclude a chapter on this friendship 
with such anecdotes alone, especially when we have an account written 
by Diderot which, in itself, forms an admirable summary of the preced- 
ing sketch of their personal relations: 


J'ai pris la liberté de contredire de vive voix et par écrit M. de Voltaire, avec les 
égards que je devais aux années et a la supériorité de ce grand homme, mais aussi 
avec le ton de franchise qui me convenait, et cela sans l’offenser, sans en avoir 
entendu de réponses désobligeantes. Je me souviens qu’il se plaignait un jour 
avec amertume de la flétrissure que les magistrats imprimaient aux Jivres et aux 
personnes: “Mais, ajoutai-je, cette flétrissure qui vous afflige, est-ce que vous 
ne savez pas que le temps |’enléve, et la reverse sur le magistrat injuste? La 
cigué valut un temple au philosophe d’Athénes. . . .” Alors le vieillard m’en- 
lacant de ses bras, et me pressant contre sa poitrine, ajouta: “Vous avez raison, 
et voila ce que j’attendais de vous... .’’ D’autres en ont éprouvé la méme 
indulgence.® 


The picture is almost too perfect to warrant comment. Diderot is proud 
to the end of his intellectual independence, his full-toned frankness in 
the very face of the great literary dictator. Voltaire, affectionate, too 
great to be affectionately loved in return, again takes the initiative, in- 
dulgently awaits the word he can heartily approve and presses to his 
breast the man who had bravely fought so many battles with him in the 
cause of humanity. 


This rapid sketch of the personal relations between Diderot and Vol- 
taire is a necessary introduction to the study of Voltaire’s appreciation 
of Diderot’s thought and comments on his works. It has already been 
apparent that in a general way he was of the number of Diderot’s con- 


49 Desnoiresterres, op. cit., vimt, 128. 8 xxxvu, 515. 
51 Desnoiresterres, op. cit., vit, 129. 8 Correspondance secréte, V, 292. 
58 (Euvres, m, 394. 
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temporaries who knew, understood, and highly esteemed those works 
which the intrepid philosopher consented to reveal to his century. Many 
among them, Grimm, d’Alembert, d’Holbach, Mme d’Epinay, Naigeon, 
and others, knew, too, the works reserved for posterity. Voltaire was not 
one of this more intimate group. True, he offered to exchange manu- 
scripts with Diderot, but these were articles for the Encyclopédie. There 
is no evidence that he had any knowledge whatsoever of such important 
works as the Neveu de Rameau, Jacques le Fataliste, or the Réve de 
d’Alembert. Nor did he suspect the existence of a Sophie Volland. It was 
his acquaintance with a relatively small number of works, then, that 
led Voltaire to judge himself a mere pupil in matters concerning meta- 
physics and the natural sciences, to place Diderot in a position second 
only to Spinoza, to remark that he alone was capable of writing the 
history of philosophy, and, late in life, to write that his works made 
most other books seem insipid.™ Voltaire had considerable difficulty in 
procuring Diderot’s works, especially after the death of Damilaville. He 
admits in a letter to Diderot in 1776 that he hasn’t succeeded in getting 
them all and that he has therefore read relatively little. The number 
now in his library, at Leningrad, is nevertheless considerable: 


Pensées philosophiques. La Haye, 1746. In-12. [5-128].* 

Mémoires sur différens sujets de mathématiques. Paris, 1748. In-8. [8-78.] 

Lettres sur les aveugles. Londres, 1749. In-8. [5-152.] 

Lettre de M. Diderot au R. P. Berthier (Contains “Ordre encyclopédique” and 
article “Art.”’) S.1., 1751. Petit in-8. [5-81.] 

Pensées sur inter prétation de la nature. S.1., 1754. In-12, 206 pp. [5-129.] 

Le Fils naturel. Amsterdam, 1757. [6-45.] 

Ibid. Amsterdam, 1760. [11-151.] 


[and d’Alembert] Encyclopédie. Paris, 1751-57. Vols. 1-vm. In-folio. [5-258.] 
Ibid. Neuchatel, 1765. Vols. 1x—xvu. In-folio. [5—258.] 

Recueil de planches. Paris, 1762-68. 6 vols. in-folio. [5-259.] 

Supplément @ l’ Encyclopédie. Amsterdam, 1776-77. 4 vols. in-folio. [6-321.] 
Suite du recueil de planches. Paris, 1777. In-folio. [5—260.] 


Le Pére de famille. Paris, 1770. [11-151.] 

Cures philosophiques. Amsterdam, 1772. 6 vols. in-8. [11-219.] 

Collection completie des euvres phil., litt. et dramatiques. Londres, 1773. (Tome 
mt only.) In-8. [11-220.] 

Pensées philosophiques. Entretien d’un philosophe avec Mde. la Duchesse de x x x. 
Londres, 1777. In-8. [2-136.] 


“ x1, 433, 478; xxv, 190; 1, 150. 
% The numbers in brackets are the case and volume numbers of Voltaire’s books in the 


Public Library of Leningrad. 
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Essai sur les regnes de Claude et de Néron et sur les meurs et les écrits de Séneque. 
Londres, 1782." 2 vols. in-12. [11-220.] 


It is an interesting fact that Voltaire’s marginal comments in books 
written by his enemies are much more numerous than those on ihe 
pages of books of which he approved. The notes on the margins of Rous- 
seau’s works, recently collected and published in full by Professor George 
R. Havens,*’ are relatively numerous. The comments on philosophical 
and religious questions are likewise predominant. Volumes containing 
novels and plays are much more rarely annotated. Voltaire commented 
in the margins of two different copies of Diderot’s Pensées philosophiques, 
once at some indeterminate date, and again, in a volume including the 
famous Entretien d’un philosophe avec Mde. la Duchesse de x x x, during 
the last year of his life. There are also page markers in the Pensées sur 
Dinter prétation de la nature revealing his interest in, but not his reactions 
to certain arguments of that important work. For Voltaire’s other com- 
ments it has been necessary to search his correspondence as completely 
as possible, and various other works such as the Preface to les Scythes 
and the Lettres de Memmius a Cicéron. The light shed from this angle on 
the contrasts, compromises, and blendings of their opinions will clarify, 
it is hoped, the ideas of two men who were, and still are, potent factors 
in the making of the history of thought. 

Diderot’s Lettre sur les aveugles was the occasion of the first recorded 
contact. The epistolary discussion of this work served to bring out the 
principal disagreement in their metaphysics which was to endure to the 
end. Voltaire was nevertheless sincere in his admiration for the ingenious- 
ness and profundity of the treatise. He had already himself written of 
Saunderson in his Eléments de la philosophie de Newton and sent Diderot 
a new edition, in which the incident was described in more detail. He 
was especially pleased to note the scientific, experimental method em- 
ployed, and to recognize Diderot as a worthy brother in philosophy. 
Voltaire’s objections were centered on the least scientific part of the 
work, on Diderot’s supposition that Saunderson denied a God because 
he was blind: 

Mais je vous avoue que je ne suis point du tout de l’avis de Saunderson, qui nie 
un Dieu parce qu’il est né aveugle. Je me trompe peut-étre, mais j’aurais, 4 sa 
place, reconnu un étre trés intelligent qui m’aurait donné tant de suppléments 
de la vue; et en apercevant par la pensée des rapports infinis dans toutes les 
choses, j’aurais soupconné un ouvrier infiniment habile. I] est fort impertinent 


Tt is possible that Voltaire left a standing order for Diderot’s works as they appeared, 
and that this volume, published after his death and the transfer of his library to St. Peters- 
burg, was sent along and added to the collection. 

5 Voltaire’s Marginalia on the Pages of Rousseau, (Columbus, Ohio, 1933). 
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de prétendre deviner ce qu’il est, et pourquoi il a fait tout ce qui existe; mais il 
me parait bien hardi de nier qu’il est.” 


Clogenson remarks that it was because of his constant and profound 
conviction of the existence of a God that Voltaire was called a “‘cagot” 
by Diderot.* 

Diderot replied by saying that Saunderson’s idea of God is not his 
own, perhaps because he himself sees: “‘Ces rapports qui nous frappent 
si vivement n’ont pas le méme éclat pour un aveugle: il vit dans une 
obscurité perpétuelle, et cette obscurité doit ajouter beaucoup de force 
pour lui 4 ses raisons métaphysiques.” He confesses that the darkness 
of night brings him doubts of the existence of God which are dissipated 
with the rising sun. To this subjective reason “a la Jean-Jacques,” he 
adds others which he did not dare to attribute to Saunderson, on ac- 
count of the persecuting barbarians and imbeciles mentioned in Voltaire’s 
letter. As the result of these arguments on the inconceivability of inter- 
action between matter and spirit, Saunderson would say that corporeal 
being is no less independent of spiritual being than spiritual being is of 
corporeal being; that they together compose the universe and that the 
universe is God; and Diderot cleverly turns Voltaire’s argument against 
him: “Quelle force n’ajouterait point 4 ce raisonnement |’opinion qui 
vous est commune avec Locke: que la pensée pourrait bien étre une 
modification de la matiére!’’ He then comes directly to the heart of the 
question. To Voltaire’s observation of the infinite relationship between 
things and the marvelous ordering of the universe, Saunderson would 
reply that these are merely subjective feelings that exist only in the 
mind, that man, like the ant and the worm, can find livable quarters in 
a world formed entirely by chance. Diderot then shows that the ques- 
tion is of no practical significance anyway. Although he believes in God 
he gets along very comfortably with atheists, who are enthusiastic about 
the good and the beautiful like other honorable people, and who are not 
deficient in moral conduct in spite of their belief in the theory of deter- 
minism. It is important not to mistake hemlock for parsley, but of no 
importance at all to believe or not to believe in God—an idea for phi- 
losophers to play with. 

Voltaire’s own use of the case of Saunderson had been to prove that 
it is impossible to be unhappy through the privation of a good of which 
one is totally ignorant,®° and to show that sight angles in the eye do not 
give us judgments on distance and size except in conjunction with the 
other senses. His immediate reaction to Diderot’s letter is not recorded. 
The contested point was, however, by no means dropped. Later discus- 


5S xxxvu, 23. % Tbhid., n. 3. 6 xxir, 469 
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sions of those same ideas show that he recognized the force and approved 
of the method of Diderot’s argument. He undoubtedly suspected that 
Diderot’s own opinions were dangerously near those that the latter at- 
tributed to Saunderson. Damilaville told Voltaire that an hour’s con- 
versation together would have brought an essential agreement. Diderot 
could hardly have foreseen that Voltaire’s long absence from Paris would 
put off that hour for nearly thirty years. During the intervening years 
both philosophers stuck to their guns, nor is there any record of submis- 
sion on either side. 

Eight years later, Voltaire had occasion to write to Diderot to thank 
him for his Fils naturel. It is an extremely skillful letter, in which Vol- 
taire succeeds in praising the author without praising the play, and ex- 
horts him, not to write another play, but to spread abroad as much as 
possible, in the Encyclopédie, the noble liberty of his soul: “L’ouvrage 
que vous m’avez envoyé, monsieur, ressemble 4 son auteur: il me parait 
plein de vertus, de sensibilité et de philosophie. Je pense, comme vous, 
qu’il y aurait beaucoup 4 réformer au théatre de Paris.’ 

This new bourgeois drama must have fallen upon Voltaire like a bolt 
from the blue, a portent of the approaching collapse of good taste, of 
the classical drama, and consequently of French superiority in one of 
the few fields that seemed to Voltaire to remain indisputably hers. The 
English were definitely superior in the halls of philosophy, in the seats 
of government and on the high seas, but good taste and the classical 
drama were France’s notable heritage from the age of Louis XIV, and 
of these glories Voltaire was the recognized champion. In this struggle 
Diderot could be no comrade in arms. Let him stick, then, to his En- 
cyclopédie. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that Voltaire was entirely 
conservative in his views on the drama.™ He, too, as he insists, agrees 
with Diderot on the necessity of reforms. He does not say, however, 
that he agrees on the reforms suggested in the Entretiens sur le fils naturel. 
Some of his ideas were without doubt in conformity with Diderot’s. In 
his letter of thanks he condemns the seating of frivolous noblemen on 
the wings of the stage, a reform which was accomplished two years later; 
and agrees that there should be no infamy attached to the presentation 
of virtuous sentiments. But Voltaire had had too much experience with 
audiences to hope for any sudden change in their attitude toward long- 
accepted technicalities and proprieties, nor would he probably have sug- 
gested any breaking down of the classical genres. These changes must 


® xxxrx, 181. 
® Cf. Chapter “Voltaire and Shakespeare” in E. Sonet, Voltaire et Vinfluence anglaise. 
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be made gradually and the public must first be educated. Neither man 
was astute enough to see that no marked change was possible without 
a previous revolution in society. 

Voltaire returns to Diderot’s dramatic theories in the prefaces to two 
plays, !’Ecossaise and les Scythes. In the total absence of marginal com- 
ment in his two copies of le Fils naturel, we must depend on these for 
definite observations. L’Ecossaise was hardly a serious play; here, then, 
was a chance to pay Diderot a few compliments without compromising 
drama in general. The play was written to avenge Diderot and his fellow- 
workers for the ill-treatment accorded them in Palissot’s Philosophes; 
yet the man directly attacked was Fréron. It was an eminently personal 
play, for the justification of which Voltaire happily thought of Diderot’s 
Entretiens. That illustrious scho'#7 and genius remarks very judiciously, 
he writes, that it is time to consider the representation on the stage not 
of characters but of the conditions and professions of men.® Libelous 
criticism is a trade, and thus, with Diderot’s help, the réle of “‘Frélon” 
is brought within the pale of serious dramatic theory. The compliments 
paid to Diderot are sincere, but the rest is a bit of high fooling. 

Many other parts of Diderot’s suggestions were entirely unacceptable 
to Voltaire, such as the domestic tragedy in prose and the emphasis on 
pantomime and tableaux. That we have no record of Voltaire’s reaction 
to many of these innovations indicates remarkable restraint and loyalty. 
Voltaire had himself sought in his plays to increase action and to stress 
the element of pathos. But Diderot had gone too far and inevitably 
aligned himself with the admirers of Shakespeare. That Voltaire was 
well aware of the connection is evident from the Preface to les Scythes. 
He is ready to admit the greatness of Garrick in his Shakespearian réles, 
and the power of his appeal to the eyes, but this magical perfection in 
the actor tends to cover up the faults in the author: 


Cette magie a été fortement recommandée il y a quelques années par un philo- 
sophe qui, a l’exemple d’Aristote, a su joindre aux sciences abstraites, la connais- 
sance du coeur humain, et ’intelligence du théAtre. Il a été en tout de I’avis de 
auteur de Sémiramis, qui a toujours voulu qu’on animat la scéne par un plus 
grand appareil, par plus de pittoresque, par des mouvements plus passionnés 
qu’elle ne semblait en comporter auparavant. Ce philosophe sensible a méme 
proposé des choses que l’auteur de Sémiramis, d’Oreste, et de Tancréde n’oserait 
jamais hasarder.... Ce n’est que par degrés qu’on peut accoutumer notre 
théAtre 4 ce grand pathétique. ... Souvenons-nous toujours qu’il ne faut pas 
pousser le terrible jusqu’a l’horrible. . .. Gardons-nous surtout de chercher dans 
un grand appareil, et dans un vain jeu de théAtre, un supplément 4 l’intérét et 
a l’éloquence. I] vaut cent fois mieux, sans doute, savoir faire parler ses acteurs 


® v, 410. Cf. Diderot, Euores, vir, 150. 
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que de se borner a les faire agir. Nous ne pouvons trop répéter que quatre beaux 
vers de sentiment valent mieux que quarante belles attitudes. Malheur 4 qui 
croirait plaire par des pantomimes avec des solécismes ou avec des vers [roids 
et durs, pires que toutes les fautes contre la langue! II n’est rien de beau en 
aucun genre que ce qui soutient [’examen de l"homme de gott. 

L’appareil, l’action, le pittoresque, font un grand effet sans doute; mais ne 
mettons jamais le bizarre et le gigantesque 4 la place de la nature, et le forcé 4 
la place du simple; que le décorateur ne l’emporte point sur l’auteur; car alors, 
au lieu de tragédies, on aurait la rareté, la curiosité. 





If this passage is a eulogy of Diderot as Voltaire claimed, it is also just 
as much a warning against Diderot’s alarming tendencies, against what 
Diderot did not quite dare to advise, but would have advised if he had 
dared. Voltaire was plainly worried about Diderot’s reception of the 
“eulogy,” especially when he received no word about it. Many times in 
his correspondence he asks for information and says that he expected 
mention of the homage he paid Diderot in the Preface to les Scythes. 

Diderot had nevertheless expressed some novelties with which Vol- 
taire was in hearty agreement. His boldness may well have inspired in 
Voltaire the increased action and the spectacles of Olympie. Voltaire sent 
his account of the representation at Tournay to the “brothers” at Paris, 
with a special word for Diderot. Olympie is thus seen to have been a 
genuine effort at compromise; Voltaire would expand a bit if Diderot 
would show more restraint: 
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Je prie mon cher frére de dire au frére Platon que ce qu’il appelle pantomime je 
l’ai toujours appelé action. Je n’aime point le terme de pantomime pour la 
tragédie. J’ai toujours songé, autant que je l’ai pu, 4 rendre les scénes tragiques 
pittoresques. Elles le sont dans Mahomet, dans Mérope, dans /’Orphelin de /a 
Chine, surtout dans Tancréde. Mais ici toute la piéce est un tableau continuel. 
Aussi a-t-elle fait le plus prodigieux effet. Mérope n’en approche pas quant a 
Vappareil et 4 l’action; et cette action est toujours nécessaire, elle est toujours 
annoncée par ies acteurs mémes. Je voudrais qu’on perfectionn&t ce genre, qui 
est le seul tragique: car les conversations sont 4 la glace, et les conversations 
amoureuses sont a l’eau rose.® 





PREG! wax BE 


In the account above mentioned, Voltaire had stressed the great emo- 
tional effect of his play: 


Les larmes ont coulé pendant toute la piéce. Les larmes viennent du cceur. Trois 
cent personnes, de tout rang et de tout Age, ne s’attendrissent pas, 4 moins que 
la nature ne s’en méle; mais pour produire cet effet, il fallait des acteurs et de 
action: tout a été tableau, tout a été animé.” 


% v1, 269-270. % Cf. xxv, 139. 
® xu, 85. xin, 73-74. 
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A heightening of the appeal to the emotions increased by a heightening 
of the appeal to the eyes, these are no new ideas to Voltaire. Diderot’s 
réle was to encourage him to greater activity and daring on these lines. 


While it is apparent that Diderot’s dramatic theories induced Vol- 
taire to attempt a compromise with a view to holding the younger and 
bolder man in line with good taste, his actual productions could not hope 
to win over the dean of letters, le Pére de famille no more than le Fils 
naturel. Voltaire received the Pére de famille from Diderot in 1758. This 
edition is not now in his library, and the edition of 1770 is unannotated. 
The correspondence must again give us our information. Voltaire wrote 
a very polite and warm, but very carefully worded letter thanking him: 


Je vous remercie du fond de mon cceur, mensieur, de votre attention et de votre 
nouvel ouvrage. Il y a des choses tendres, vertueuses, et d’un godt nouveau, 
comme dans tout ce que vous faites; mais permettez-moi de vous dire que je suis 
affligé de vous voir faire des piéces de théAtre qu’on ne met point au théatre. . . . 


Nothing could be more noncommittal than these sentences. The last re- 
mark is not a dig, however. We have seen how ardently Voltaire desired 
the representation and acceptance by the public of this play. A franker 
criticism appears in a letter a month later to Mme du Deffand. A certain 
amount of caution must be used in accepting this testimony, for this 
blind old lady was very influential in keeping Voltaire to the good old 
traditions and appreciated and praised above all his literary conserva- 
tism. She hated the philosophers and Voltaire undoubtedly shaded his 
ideas to please her, in passages such as the following: 


Vous étes-vous fait lire Je Pére de famille? Cela n’est-il pas bien comique? Par 
ma foi, notre siécle est un pauvre siécle auprés de celui de Louis XIV; mille 
raisonneurs, et pas un seul homme de génie; plus de grfce, plus de gaieté; la 
disette d’hommes de tout genre fait pitié. La France subsistera; mais sa gloire, 
mais son bonheur, son ancienne supériorité . . . qu’est-ce que tout cela devi- 
endra?® 


Voltaire sensed in Diderot’s play a certain heaviness and lack of grace 
which has been the experience of many a reader since. His friendship 
and esteem for Diderot prevented, however, a frank expression of his 
literary judgment. This attitude is evident in a passage from a letter to 
Palissot: “Sans jamais avoir vu M. Diderot, sans trouver le Pére de 
famille plaisant, j’ai toujours respecté ses profondes connaissances; et, a 
la téte de ce Pére de famille, il y a une épitre 4 Mme la princesse de Nas- 
sau qui m’a paru le chef-d’ceuvre de |’éloquence et le triomphe de |’hu- 
manité,””7 


8 xxxrx, 532. ® xxxrx, 563-564. 7” xi, 410-411. 
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Another expression in Voltaire’s letter to Diderot is noteworthy: the 
element of novelty apparent in all of the latter’s works. Voltaire’s en. 
thusiasm for Diderot and the enthusiasm of the philosophic clan in gen- 
eral can be explained by the new vistas that Diderot opened up in what 
appeared to be more and more a closed philosophical system.” The es. 
sential differences between the two men in regard to the theater resolve 
themselves into relative degrees of courage and common sense. Diderot 
displayed the greater courage and his ideas were destined for the future. 
Voltaire realized in a more practical way the difficulties involved in 
breaking with the past; and his plays were the more successful. 

Voltaire’s judgments on the Encyclopédie were as varying as was the 
value of the articles and the talents of the authors of that stupendous 
undertaking. He had, of course, nothing but the highest praise for the 
utility of the work as a whole,” and for the tremendous energy and cour- 
age displayed by Diderot in his labors as editor. Even so, it was difficult 
for him to visualize the difficulties that beset the worthy editor and he 
chides him time and again for the inclusion of weak, compromising arti- 
cles and puerile declamations. In a letter to Mme d’Epinay, in 1760, he 
speaks of “pauvre Diderot, qui a trouvé le secret de renverser le plus 
bel édifice du monde pour y avoir mis une douzaine de pierres mal taillées, 
qui ne s’accordent pas avec le reste du batiment.””” 

In a more particular way, Voltaire was indignant over Diderot’s praise 
of Rousseau in the article “Encyclopédie,” beginning with the words: 
“Oh Rousseau, mon cher et digne ami... ,”’ and regretted that Dide- 
rot had been so busily occupied with the editing that the Chevalier de 
Jaucourt had had to write three-quarters of the articles; not that he 
failed to appreciate the latter’s work, but he preferred more from Dide- 
rot. To Panckoucke, who wanted to republish and modify the work, he 
writes, in 1769: “‘L’enthousiasme y nuit encore plus, et les exclamations 
a la Jean-Jacques sont d’un prodigieux ridicule.””* He recommended on 
occasions Diderot’s articles ““Hobbisme”’ and “Instinct,” but on the 
whole, judging from a few remarks like the above and also from his rela- 
tive silence, he did not himself approve the enthusiastic style which 
Diderot shared, beyond a doubt, with his contemporary, Rousseau.” 

To d’Alembert, he wrote: “Il n’y a que vous qui écrivez toujours bien, 
et Diderot parfois.””’ It was d’Alembert who, in the eighteenth century, 
most nearly approached Voltaire’s ideal of prose style, the Lettres pro- 
vinciales of Pascal. Once more Voltaire looks to the past for his model, 


7 Cf. Jean Thomas, L’Humanisme de Diderot, pp. 64-65. 

™ x1, 410. 73 x1, 417. 

™ Cf. xxrv, 51, 492. % xivi, 258; cf. xvi, 479. 
™ xu, 484. 7 x1, 437. 
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while Diderot points ahead to both the romantic and realistic schools 
of the following century.” 

The theater and the novel were merely diversions in the lives of these 
men. True philosophy, the philosophy of enlightenment, the scientific 
method applied to all human interests, was their major concern, inevi- 
tably affecting their diversions. Here they saw more nearly eye to eye. 
“Si Dieu avait permis,” Voltaire wrote to Damilaville, “que frére Platon, 
yous et moi eussions vécu ensemble, nous n’aurions pas été inutiles au 
monde.”’ But the brothers in philosophy were dispersed and did not act 
together, and Voltaire loses heart: “Il faudra donc finir, comme Candide, 
par cultiver son jardin.’’”® Slight differences of opinion concerning meth- 
ods of attack, slight differences in conclusions, become magnified partly 
because of the physical distance that separated them and partly because 
these were the major concerns of their lives. It is entirely natural that 
Diderot’s philosophical thoughts should command especially Voltaire’s 
attention and that the philosophical works should alone inspire marginal 
comment. 

It is impossible to determine how much time elapsed between the first 
skirmish over the Lettres sur les aveugles and Voltaire’s first comments 
on the Pensées philosophiques. The correspondence helps here but little. 
The most probable supposition is that Voltaire turned to this book in 
1760 when he was trying to prove, against the Preface of Palissot’s 
Philosophes, that the latter had misrepresented Diderot in attributing 
to him ideas of La Mettrie. It was at this time that he sent for, and re- 
ceived, Diderot’s Pensées sur lV’interprétation de la nature.*® The earlier 
work must have given Voltaire some degree of comfort, for Diderot, aft- 
er many arguments in favor of materialism, professed himself a deist, 
and even a Christian deist with a Catholic profession of faith. 

Like Voltaire in his Traité de métaphysique (1734), Diderot presents, 
in the Pensées philosophiques, the arguments both for and against athe- 
ism. Voltaire’s early comments, in the 1746 edition, are confined to sec- 
tions xx1 and xxi, dealing with this subject. In the sections immedi- 
ately preceding, Diderot has exposed the following arguments: the 
supposition of an inconceivable God does not help us conceive how 
movement could engender the universe; even if the marvels that shine 
in the physical order reveal some intelligence, the disorders which reign 
in the moral order annihilate all Providence; the existence of evil shows 
in God either powerlessness or ill-will, etc.; and such arguments cannot 
be met by mere invective. Voltaire has no comment on these passages. 


™8 Cf. Francis Birrell, “Things Diderot could do,” Criterion, xm (July, 1933), 632 ff. 
” xim, 183. % x1, 413, 424, 435, 438; x1, 227, 240. 
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He had similarly given the atheist his due in his then as yet unpublished 
Traité de métaphysique. Many of these problems he believed incapable 
of solution. Considering the narrow limits of human reason, was it not, 
however, more “reasonable” to believe in Intelligence? He would like- 
wise heartily agree with Diderot that Descartes and Malebranche, meta- 
physicians, had not been able to answer atheism or materialism. It was 
left for the experimental scientists, Newton, Muschenbroek, Hart- 
zoeker, Nieuwentyt, to give satisfactory proofs of the existence of a 
sovereign Intelligence and to show that the world was not a God but a 
machine. It was those same scientists, and not Descartes, who had given 
to Voltaire satisfactory proofs of the existence of an Intelligence and of 
the immutable laws of the universe. Diderot uses the argument to show 
that whereas the subtleties of ontology make skeptics, those who reveal 
the secrets of nature form true deists. 

“‘Pensée xxi” discusses the essential problem of whether the ordering 
of the universe shows purposeful creation, or whether it is merely the 
result of blind chance, of fortuitous throws of the dice. Diderot is here 
answering a common argument against atheism: 


J’ouvre les cahiers d’un professeur célébre, et je lis: “Athées, je vous accorde 
que le mouvement est essentiel 4 la matiére; qu’en concluez-vous? . . . que le 
monde résulte du jet fortuit des atomes? J’aimerais autant que vous me dissicz 
que /’Iliade d’Homére, ou la Henriade de Voltaire est un résultat de jets fortuits 
de caractéres.”” Je me garderai bien de faire ce raisonnement 4 un athée: cette 
comparaison lui donnerait beau jeu. Selon les lois de l’analyse des sorts, me 
dirait-il, je ne dois point étre surpris qu’une chose arrive lorsqu’elle est possible, 
et que la difficulté de l’événement est compensée par la quantité de jets. Il y a 
tel nombre de coups dans lesquels je gagerais, avec avantage, d’amener cent 
mille six 4 la fois avec cent mille dés . . . la possibilité d’engendrer fortuitement 
l’univers est trés petite, mais . . . la quantité des jets est infinie, c’est-d-dire que 
la difficulté de l’événement est plus que suffisamment compensée par la multi- 
tude des jets.* 

It is clear that Voltaire is presented here with the ever troublesome ar- 
gument that the marvelous order and infinite interrelations which he at- 
tributed to intelligent and purposeful creation, might be merely the 
result of the workings of the laws of chance, that life might be regarded 
as ‘“‘a negligible accident in a by-product of the cosmic process.” His 
long note on this passage is headed “‘Paralogisme,” a charge that Dide- 
rot is begging the question. 

Vous supposez l’existence de ces dés—il est clair que rafle de six doit arriver; 
mais la question est, s’il y aura des dés: point de dés, point d’arrangement, point 

% Diderot, Euvres, 1, 135-136, Pensées philosophiques (1746), pp. 40-44. 
% Cf. Dampier-Whetham, A History of Science, p. 483. 
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d’ordre, sans intelligence . . .* du sable pendant une éternité, i] n’y aura jamais 
que du sable. Certainement ce sable ne produira pas des perroquets des hommes 
des singes. Tout ouvrage prouve un ouvrier. 


It is apparent that Voltaire’s conception of nature is essentially static, 
for he has in no way comprehended the significance of the argument that 
motion is essential to matter; with him, motion is still something—a 
shaking here perhaps—which is added to matter, visualized as sand. 
Even less did he conceive of countless centuries of slow biological evolu- 
tion, a conception which, in Diderot’s mind, was gradually breaking 
down the barriers between inanimate, animate, and intelligent beings; 
or as Voltaire put it, between sand, parrots, and men. Allowing for a 
free interpretation of the word “day,” he was not far from the belief 
that God created the laws that govern the universe in six days, gave it 
a tap to set them in motion, and has been resting ever since.™ 

Voltaire’s denial here of the existence of the dice would agree with 
his repeated refusal to apply the laws of chance to the universe. A very 
frequent note in the margins of the books he read is: “Laisse-la ton 
hasard; c’est un mot vide de sens.” Chance was merely a name for an 
unknown or undiscovered cause. In a universe where he saw so many 
evidences of intelligent design, he was assured of the existence of a su- 
preme Intelligence. “I shall always be convinced,” he wrote, “that a 
watch proves a watchmaker, and the universe proves a God.’ Even 
Spinoza admitted an Intelligence, he pointed out, and Plato, too, in spite 
of the fact that the rest of his thought was sublime dreaming. 

A more probable interpretation is, however, that he was indicating 
here the fact that the existence of the dice, or atoms, was merely sup- 
posed, and was supposed only as the result of intelligible logical rela- 
tions. He opposed the over-simplified theory of Descartes no less than 
that of Lucretius, who was so “completely ignorant of physics.” He felt 
that Descartes had been very rash in saying, “Give me matter and 
movement and I will make a world’’; for if it were proved that move- 
ment was essential to matter, this statement played directly into the 
hands of the materialists.*’ It was Newton’s laws of gravitation that 
gave him a reasonable belief in the existence of an intelligent God, and 
led him to stress the mathematical rather than the physical basis of the 
universe. In Les Adorateurs, he writes: 

Dieu n’a pas abandonné la matiére 4 des atomes qui ont eu sans cesse un mouve- 
ment de déclinaison, ainsi que I’a chanté Lucréce.... Cet Etre supréme n’a 
® Torn page. 

“ Cf. Kingsley Martin, French Liberal Thought in the 18th Century, p. 126. 


% Cf. xxxi, 140. A comment on Nieuwentyt’s Existence de Dieu. 
* Cf. xx, 194. 7 x, 169, n. 3. 
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pas pris des cubes, des petits dés pour en former la terre, les planétes, la lumiére, 
la matiére magnétique, comme |’a imaginé le chimérique Descartes dans son 
roman appelé Philosophie. Mais il a voulu que les parties de la matiére s’attiras- 
sent réciproquement en raison directe de leurs masses, et en raison inverse cy 
carré de leurs distances; il a ordonné que le centre de notre petit monde fat dans 
le soleil, et que toutes nos planétes tournassent autour de lui, de facon que les 
cubes de leurs distances seraient toujours comme les carrés de leurs révolutions."* 


In other words, it is not matter, represented as cubes, dice, or atoms, but 
mathematical and logical relations that give man an intelligible view of 
the universe. And in the continuation of the passage, Voltaire is seen 
rapt in mystic adoration of the laws of gravitation and of their Creator, 
the mover of the heavenly bodies. 

His inability to comprehend or refusal to consider the proposition that 
movement is essential to matter is shown in a second marginal note on 
the part of Diderot’s argument quoted above dealing with that subject: 
“Le mouvement essentiel 4 la matiére n’est qu’une supposition. Et i! 
n’est pas permis de fonder un sistéme sur une hippotése dont on ne peut 
avoir aucune preuve.’’®® 

Voltaire is here perfectly recognizable in his réle of destroyer of sys- 
tems. He was usually successful in the fields of theology and metaphy- 
sics, but not so successful in matters of physics, geology, or biology. To 
many, the theory that motion was essential to matter had been satisfac- 
torily substantiated by experimental evidence. Among other discussions 
of the question, Voltaire, in 1768, read Toland’s Lettres 2 Séréne®® in 
which Toland seems to have made his point against Spinoza. Whether 
Voltaire chose not to understand the argument, or simply did not under- 
stand it, his comment was extremely evasive and trivial. Diderot’s ma- 
terialistic atheism was again not a system, as Voltaire charged; he ad- 
mitted its hypothetical character, but stuck to the hypothesis on account 
of its scientific fecundity and because the hypothesis of the existence of 
God was not only scientifically, metaphysically, and ethically sterile, 
but served rather to becloud all issues to which it was applied. 

A third comment is found on the following continuation of Diderot’s 
argument: 

Donc, si quelque chose doit répugner 4 la raison, c’est la supposition que, la 
matiére s’étant mue de toute éternité, et qu’y ayant peut-étre dans la somme 
infinie des combinaisons possibles un nombre infini d’arraogements admirables, 
il ne soit rencontré aucun de ces arrangements admirables dans la multitude 
infinie de ceux qu’elle a pris successivement. Donc I’esprit doit étre plus étonné 
de la durée hypothétique du chaos que de la naissance réelle de |’univers.™ 

* xxvimt, 310-311. % (Euores, 1, 136; 1746 ed., p. 42. 

% N. L. Torrey, Voltaire and the English Deists,p.16.  Cwores,1, 136; 1746 ed., p. 44. 
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The comment refers especially to the words, which Voltaire has starred, 
“yn nombre infini d’arrangements admirables.” On the margin, he wrote: 
“T] n’y a aucun, parce qu’il faut un dessein et que la matiére brute ne 
peut avoir de dessein. Spinoza admet la pensée avec la matiére, il admet 
des desseins.” 

“Ah! but M. de Voltaire!,”” we can imagine Diderot saying, “Who is 
it that has told us time and again that matter is a great mystery, that 
we can never be sure of its properties, that for all we know God may 
have granted it design? And is it not strange to be seen here clinging 
desperately to a weakness in Spinoza’s physics to make your point 
against atheism, when you yourself so often have accused Spinoza of 
that very heresy?” 

The argument of the existence of a deity from intelligent design has 
seemed much less satisfactory since the theory of evolution was intro- 
duced into biological science. Although Diderot never directly expressed 
this theory, his comprehension of it was entirely sufficient to meet his 
metaphysical needs. And while Voltaire was struck by the universal uni- 
formity and constancy of physical law, Diderot was amazed by the evi- 
dence of trial and error and by the monsters and misfits that were so 
prevalent in the biological world: the fundamental clash between the 
classical and the romantic points of view was evident in science and 
philosophy long before the new literary theories were developed. 

Modern philosophers would not accept Voltaire’s anthropomorphic 
argument as valid proof of the existence of God or of intelligent purpose. 
Yet Voltaire, the rationalist, found a basic flaw in the suppositions of 
the more empirical Diderot. “Mechanism as a formulation of the laws 
of masses in motion,’”’ writes Professor Morris Cohen, “‘is a basic branch 
of physics, but not an adequate account of the whole of it.”” He agrees 
with Voltaire in maintaining that not formless matter, nor blind sensa- 
tion, but mathematical and logical relations form the intelligible sub- 
stance of things. To Diderot, the real mystery was not the manner 
of creation, which, given matter and its properties, might some day be 
explained by science, but the basic problem of existence. Within the 
limits of the laws which govern the universe, he saw that chance might 
well have produced Voltaire’s much-admired patterns and designs. As 
Paul Valéry has remarked, “la vie a quelque chose d’un accident . . . qui 
s’est fait des lois.” Here again Diderot was blazing a trail for nineteenth- 
century science, while Voltaire was stressing certain fundamentals in 
reason and nature which it would have done well to keep in view. 

Voltaire reread and annotated the Pensées philosophiques in the edi- 


® Reason and Nature, p. 230. 
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tion of 1777, the year before his death. Here his comment on Diderot’s 
fortuitous throws of the dice® is more brief: ‘Dans quelque moment que 
vous vous y preniez il y a toujours l’infini contre un, que l’univers ne se 
formera pas tout seul.” Voltaire is suggesting here, half facetiously, as 
may be judged by other expressions of the same idea,™ that there is only 
one chance in a “million” that chance formed the universe. The expert 
d’Alembert did not relish his friend’s display of mathematics, and the 
editors of the Kehl edition have pointed out that the force of the argu- 
ment is lost if it is granted that motion is essential to matter.™ 
Voltaire was now well aware that Diderot had long since passed from 
the deistic stand of the Pensées philosophiques to a working hypothesis 
of atheistic materialism. In a letter only recently published by M. Babe- 
lon, Diderot wrote to Damilaville while the latter was with Voltaire at 
Ferney, reiterating his arguments in favor of abandoning the deistic posi- 
tion. He asks Damilaville to remind Voltaire of his fable of the misan- 
thropist who, brooding in a cave and seeking vengeance, came forth 
shouting “God! God!,” thus bestowing on men an idea for which they 
would sacrifice their lives and yet about which they could never agree. 
As a result, men have since hated and killed each other for religious be- 
liefs. Diderot would remind Voltaire also that there is a distinction be- 
tween suppositions. A supposition that explains all phenomena would be 
considered true, whereas a supposition that can be applied to no meta- 
physical, physical, political, or moral question without obscuring it 
should therefore be considered false. The idea of a supreme being is all 
very well for such noble beings as Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, or Cato, 
but Voltaire’s knowledge of history should prove to him that for the 
rest of mankind such an idea has been, is, and ever will be nefarious.” 
The most direct and complete answer to these ideas appears in Vol- 
taire’s Lettres de Memmius a Cicéron (1772), in which Diderot’s argu- 
ments are voiced by Strato. Voltaire begins by pardoning the atheistic 
group their rashness, but asks pardon in turn for his weakness in believ- 
ing in the existence of God. He again denies the very conception of 
chance, which he says is merely the effect of an unknown cause. He then 
attacks Strato’s principal argument: 
II disait que la nature seule, par ses combinaisons, produit des animaux pensants. 
Je l’arréte 1a, et je lui demande quelle preuve il en a. Il me répond que c’est son 
systéme, son hypothése, que cette idée en vaut bien une autre. Mais moi, je lui 
dis: Je ne veux point d’hypothése, je veux des preuves.... Je ne sais pas si, 
dans la suite des temps, il se trouvera quelqu’un d’assez fou pour assurer que 
la matiére, sans penser, produit d’elle-méme des milliards d’étres qui pensent. 


% (Euvres, 1, 136; 1777 ed., p. 39. “ Cf. xx, 105. 
% xxvii, 445, n. 1. % Correspondance inédite, 1, 278-279. 
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Je lui soutiendrai que, suivant ce beau systéme, la matiére pourrait produire 
un Dieu sage, puissant et bon.*’ 


Voltaire is here, as in his early comments on Diderot, forgetting, or 
regretting, some of the wisdom he had acquired from the wise Locke, 
that matter might after all possess the faculty of thought, and that the 
limits of the human mind often preclude the proofs of some of the most 
vexing metaphysical problems. Diderot was presenting his hypothesis as 
the more fruitful in scientific and moral investigation; it was also for 
practical reasons that Voltaire was clinging to his. He felt the philoso- 
phers would be much more at liberty to enlighten mankind if they were 
not suspected of atheism, a theory which was commonly, if not philosophi- 
cally, held to destroy all moral sanctions. His search for the truth was 
more definitely limited by utilitarianism than Diderot’s; he could con- 
ceive of no service rendered to mankind through the spread of atheism.** 
He was much more loath, too, to admit that his own position was not 
certitude, but an hypothesis. It was for this reason that Diderot called 
him “‘cagot” and “esprit faible.” 

In the end, Voltaire laughs indulgently with Cicero at the follies of 
the atheistic reasoning. After all, a single year of civil war does more 
harm to the world than all the atheists together could do throughout 
eternity. The Letters from Memmius conclude with Voltaire’s doubts of 
the existence of the soul, his acceptance of determinism, and a reitera- 
tion of his life-long profession that moral precepts are universal and are 
engraved in the hearts of all men. 

It has been observed that a deist is a man who has not lived long 
enough to become an atheist. Length of life was patently not Voltaire’s 
difficulty. Two factors stand out in his opposition to the rising tide of 
atheism: first, he was intellectually incapable of understanding the sci- 
entific advances of his century and hence unable to perceive the weak- 
ness of his proofs—his mind had early embraced Locke and Newton, to 
his great glory, but his development in the sciences stopped at that point; 
secondly, his utilitarian pragmatism, his humanism, led him to suspect 
that the spreading of atheism would aid in no way the happiness of 
mankind. Diderot thought it would in the long run, if true. For the ag- 
ing Voltaire the course seems too long and the outcome too uncertain 
to merit consideration in contrast with the approaching victory over 
religious fanaticism and persecution. Diderot, with his eye fixed on pos- 
terity, was sure that the future would justify his gropings toward the 
principles of evolution, and the consequent objections to a belief in an 
intelligent purpose and a benevolent universe. 


xxvii, 444. * xrvz, 106. 
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1134 Voliaire’s Reaction to Diderot 


Professor Cohen has neatly contrasted the two points of view. The 
application of the following remarks to Voltaire and Diderot can readily 
be made: 


Perhaps it is the social admiration for the prudent and law-abiding citizen which 
makes us cling to the old naively rationalistic and anthropomorphic doctrine 
that nature does nothing in vain. But it is also possible to see in animate nature 
a wild profusion of aimless growth surging like the storms and volcanic eruptions 
of the inorganic realm. In any case the almost inconceivable over-production 
and terrifically lavish destruction of life make it impossible to identify the 
processes of animate nature exclusively with purposive adaptations to prolong 
the life of the individual organism.” 


Nor is the problem simplified, he concludes, if we consider the race 
rather than the individual. 

Voltaire’s belief in God was largely a mystical adoration of the maker 
and mover of the heavens. His error was in attempting to demonstrate 
his intuitive perception by logical reason. His controversy with Diderot 
reveals him as much more a disciple of Descartes than he would have 
liked to admit. In physics, he saw that Newton had made many neces- 
sary corrections in Descartes’ theories; but he continued to maintain 
the latter’s naive theory that motion was something added to matter in 
the process of creation, in spite of the arguments of Leibnitz and Toland 
to the contrary. He seemed often to have regretted his acceptance of 
Locke’s contributions to the anti-Descartes movement. His moral law 
engraved by God in the hearts of all men was not so far removed from 
what Descartes meant by innate ideas.'°° And it has been noted how 
Diderot used against him his repetition of Locke’s idea that God might 
have bestowed upon matter the faculty of thought. This idea, in fact, 
fits in much more logically with Diderot’s hypothesis of continuous cre- 
ation and slow evolution over millions of years, and with his suspicions 
that “l’animalité avait de toute éternité ses éléments particuliers épars 
et confondus dans la masse de la matiére.’”! 

J. B. Needham, in his recent book entitled Man a Machine, agrees 
with la Mettrie and Diderot that the materialistic hypothesis is alone 
scientifically fruitful, but that it invalidates in no way religious belief 
or speculative philosophy. Voltaire, who was a determinist, confessed to 
Mme du Deffand his feeling of the mechanical nature of man.’* The 
human mind might be a machine and the £neid might have been me- 


* Morris R. Cohen, Reason and Nature, p. 267. 

100 Cf. Morris Cohen, op. cit., p. 138: “It is curious that the empiricist philosophy which 
began with Locke’s rather near-sighted arguments against innate ideas ends with instincts 
that serve all the purposes of innate ideas. ...” 

101 (Euvres, 11, 58. 103 xr, 167. 
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chanically produced, but he was so impressed with the complications of 
the machine'® that he could see little advantage in considering it as 
such. Even today philosophy is holding its own against the much-her- 
alded advances of laboratory psychology and behaviorism; and men are 
hardly satisfied with an interpretation of the 4neid as the result of 
mere fortuitous throws of the dice. 

Diderot’s “Pensée xx” is a continuation of the argument between 
the deist and the atheist. Voltaire’s comments are revealing, with their 
indication that if Voltaire attempted to persuade the public of his belief 
in immortality he would in no way defend it between friends or in the 
intimacy of his library. Diderot wrote: “Le Déiste assure |’existence d’un 
Dieu, l’immortalité de |’Ame et ses suites. .. .”" In the 1754 edition, 
Voltaire scratched on the margin of the page: “Beaucoup de déistes 
n’admettent point l’immortalité de l’A4me.” And in the 1777 edition, he 
corrected Diderot’s idea as follows: ‘‘Non, le déiste croit en dieu et ne 
croit pas pour cela |’Ame immortelle. Voiez les saduceens.” During this 
last year of his life the patriarch has weakened not at all in his disbelief 
in immortality and its concomitants, reward and punishment. Stripped 
of the belief in the divine sanction of morality, there is little left, in fact, 
of Voltaire’s deistic faith except the attitude of mystical adoration in 
his relation to God.'% 

Voltaire’s objections to Diderot’s hypothesis that nature by her own 
combinations, produces thinking animals, have already introduced us in 
some measure to the Pensées sur l’inter prétation de la nature. Aroused by 
Palissot’s falsification of the theories of the Encyclopedists in the Preface 
to Les Philosophes in attributing to them ideas gleaned from La Mettrie, 
Voltaire asked Thieriot to send him that work along with La Mettrie’s 
La Vie heureuse.! Thieriot was lazy as usual and it was only after a 
long wait and through the agency of Damilaville that Voltaire finally 
received a copy.’ “‘Je vais le lire,” he writes in reply (19 mars, 1761), “et 
je suis sir que je trouverai cent traits de lumiére dans cet abime.” That 
is, unfortunately, the final mention of the work in Voltaire’s correspond- 
ence. In the copy in his library at Leningrad there are, moreover, no 
marginal notes, but only four markers or “sinets’’ which reveal merely 
Voltaire’s interest, and in no way his reactions. 

The first sign of interest is shown at a passage defining experimental 
philosophy as distinguished from rational philosophy. In a sense, the 
distinction might well serve to illustrate the contrast in the fundamental 
principles of the two men. In religion and in ethics at least, Voltaire 

8 xz, 104-105. 10 (Ryores, t, 137; 1746 ed., p. 46; 1777 ed., p. 41. 


1 The evidence of Voltaire’s mysticism will be the basis of a critical study, now in prep- 
aration. 1 x1, 413, 424, 435, 438. 17 xxx, 227, 240. 
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stopped at the rational principle of natural law, while Diderot attempted 
to found his ethics on the biological grounds of identity of organization 
and saw in religion only an obfuscation of scientific experimentation. 


La philosophie expérimentale ne scait ni ce qui lui viendra ni ce qui ne lui viendra 
pas de son travail; mais elle travaille sans relAche. Au contraire la philosophie 
rationnelle pése les possibilités, prononce et s’arréte tout court. Elle dit hardi- 
ment, on ne peut décomposer la lumiére; la philosophie expérimentale |’écoute, 
et se tait devant elle pendant des siécles entiers; puis tout 4 coup elle montre 
le prisme, et dit, la lumiére se décompose.'* 

Voltaire again shows interest in Diderot’s scientifically bold hypothesis 
concerning the mysteries of human generation and embryonic develop- 
ment.’ Voltaire, who himself often wrote on the same subject, either 
concludes that it is an insolvable mystery concerning which many con- 
flicting theories have been presented by such philosophers as Harvey, 
Maupertuis, and Bonnet—Diderot is never mentioned in this regard— 
or has his little joke at the expense of Needham’s eels spontaneously 
produced in barley water, or of Father Sanchez’s naive “conception” 
of conception. Here again, as in the case of fossils, Voltaire was a little 
too ready to ridicule scientific discoveries. His reasons for doing so were 
not scientific but utilitarian; the theory of fossils was being used to prove 
the story of the universal deluge, thus supporting the Scriptures, which 
in turn supported the persecuting Christians of his day; and the eels 
appeared to verify the chance and spontaneous appearance of life in the 
universe, without recourse to a purposeful, intelligent creator."° 

Another marker indicates a forceful paragraph on the relative obscu- 
rity of the great masters. After giving due consideration to affectation, of 
which even the great Newton was guilty, Diderot explains how the 
speculative philosopher, in his ascent from perception through abstrac- 
tion to generalization, may mount so high that he finds himself alone on 
his mountain with only the spectacle of his intellectual ideas in view, 
covering like clouds the sensuous world beneath."' The contrasting 
metaphors are instructive: Diderot drags his metaphysics up a moun- 
tain, while Voltaire is ever searching for his in a dark abyss. 

A fourth and final marker shows Voltaire’s interest in Diderot’s quo- 
tation from Linnaeus to the effect that, by following the principles of 
natural history in the process of classification, man is a quadruped in no 
way distinguishable from the monkey." Diderot is interested in the case 


108 (Eyores, 1, 20-21; 1754 ed., pp. 54-55. 

109 (Euvres, 11, 25; 1754 ed., pp. 730-74. 

ne Cf. xxv, 153-158; x00, 335-360; xxx, 508 ff. 
11 Quores, 11, 38-39; 1754 ed., pp. 106-107. 

U3 (Euores, u, 44; 1754 ed., pp. 132-133. 
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as a problem of methodology. Voltaire has left us only the bare indication 
of curiosity; he was far from sharing Diderot’s speculative interest in the 
future discoveries in natural history through experimental science; in 
spite of his rhetorical comparisons of men to insects crawling on an atom 
of mud, he was essentially a humanist and took for granted the classical 
conception of man’s position in the universe. 

Voltaire’s annotations in the 1746 edition of the Pensées philosophiques 
had been inspired solely by the conflict between deism and atheism. His 
more numerous comments in the 1777 edition reveal a very different in- 
terest, a return to the fifty-year old controversy over the Pensées of 
Pascal. It was the publication of Condorcet’s Eloge et Pensées de Pascal, 
in 1776, that renewed Voltaire’s interest and led to his Derniéres remar- 
ques, which Condorcet published in 1778."* This time we know that the 
marginal comments must have been written in 1777, or very early in 
1778, during the final and eighty-third to eighty-fourth year of his life. 
To this edition was also added the Entretien d’un philosophe avec Mde. la 
Duchesse de x x x , one of Diderot’s most famous dialogues, published at 
this date under the name of Thomas Crudeli. This, too, has its quota of 
marginal comment. 

The didactic, personal tone of the introductory remark of the Pensées 
philosophiques had displeased Palissot. Voltaire also had his suggestion. 
Diderot had written: 

J’écris de Dieu, je compte sur peu de lecteurs, et n’aspire qu’a quelques suffrages. 
Si ces Pensées ne plaisent 4 personne, elles pourront n’étre que mauvaises; mais 
je les tiens pour détestables, si elles plaisent 4 tout le monde. 


Voltaire commented as follows: “Pourquoi? il fallait dire si elles ne revol- 
tent personne.” In this “‘déclamation 4 la Jean-Jacques,” Voltaire sug- 
gests here merely a more symmetrical, perhaps more logical conclusion to 
Diderot’s hypothesis. 

The subject of Diderot’s ““Pensée 1” is the passions, the source of man’s 
pleasures as well as his pains: “On croirait faire injure a la raison, si l’on 
disait un mot en faveur de ses rivales; cependant il n’y a que les passions, 
et les grandes passions, qui puissent élever l’A4me aux grandes choses.’ 
Voltaire, in his comment, remembers an old figure of speech found in 
Fontenelle’s Dialogues des morts"* which he had often used himself:"’ 
“Les passions sont les vents qui font aller le vaisseau et qui le submer- 
gent.” The two men are in essential agreement. This idea of the passions 
was common and general in eighteenth-century thought. 

™ Cf Avertissement de Beuchot; x00, 1-2. 

4 (Eyores, 1, 127; 1777 éd., p. 3. 18 (Euores, t, 127; 1777 ed., p. 5 


6 Ed. de Paris (1757), 1, 109. The metaphor later found its way into Pope’s Essay on 
Man. M7 Cf. Zadig: xxi. 88. 
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Diderot sings the praises of strong passions in ‘‘Pensée m1’’: 


Les passions amorties dégradent les hommes extraordinaires. La contrainte 
anéantit la grandeur et l’énergie de la nature. Voyez cet arbre; c’est au luxe de 
ses branches que vous devez la fraicheur et l’étendue de ses ombres: vous en 
jouirez jusqu’a ce que l’hiver vienne le dépouiller de sa chevelure. Plus d’excel- 
lence en poésie, en peinture, en musique, lorsque la superstition aura fait sur le 
tempérament l’ouvrage de la vieillesse.“* 


Voltaire’s comment shows that he would check in some measure the 
flight of this typically romantic paragraph: “Tl faut de l’entousiasme dans 
les grandes occasions; sagesse partout ailleurs.” Many of his own best 
works resulted from highly emotional states: hatred of domineering in- 
justice, as in the case of the Diatribe du docteur Akakia; hatred of religious 
persecution in the Essai sur la tolérance; pity for the lot of mankind, and 
indignation for easy optimism in the Poéme sur le désastre de Lisbonne 
and Candide."* Though he often had cause to regret his own frequent 
excitability, he is, nevertheless, known rather as the common sense 
philosopher. In his comment on Diderot’s paragraph, he passed over the 
arresting idea of the effect of superstition on the artistic temperament, an 
idea which would provoke much more attention today. 
Diderot’s defense of strong passions is continued in “Pensée Iv’’: 


Ce serait donc un bonheur, me dira-t-on, d’avoir des passions fortes. Oui, sans 
doute, si toutes sont a l’unisson. Etablissez entre elles une juste harmonie, et 
n’en appréhendez point de désordres. Si l’espérance est balancée par la crainte, 
le point d’honneur par l’amour de la vie, le penchant au plaisir par l’intérét de 
la santé, vous ne verrez ni libertins, ni téméraires, ni laches. 


Voltaire’s comment shows his fear of the tendency of this argument: 
“Alors ce balancement est sagesse; il exclut l’entousiasme.” He is quite 
worried to note that Diderot is an enthusiast. His own control of the 
passions was “reason,” not an entirely scientific entity, but alloyed with 
much “wisdom” and intuitive “common sense.” He suggests, too, that 
Diderot’s attempt to rehabilitate the passions is mere word-play, a ques- 
tion ultimately of terminology. 

When it comes to the utility of the passions, however, Voltaire is in 
agreement with Diderot’s “Pensée v”’: 


C’est le comble de la folie, que de se proposer la ruine des passions. Le beau 
projet que celui d’un dévot qui se tourmente comme un forcené, pour ne rien 
désirer, ne rien aimer, ne rien sentir, et qui finirait par devenir un vrai monstre 
s'il réussissait |" 

18 (Euvres, t, 128; 1777 ed., p. 7. 


119 Cf. Desnoiresterres, Voltaire et la société au XVITI* siécle, v, 128-129. 
120 (Euores, 1, 128; 1777 ed., p. 7. 121 (Euores, 1, 128; 1777 ed., p. 9. 
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Voltaire’s comment is purely corroborative and illustrative: “‘C’est 4 quoy 
les jansénistes firent aspirer Pascal. Il en devint fou, et il en mourut.” 
Diderot is leading up more slowly to his attack on the Jansenists, which 
will be fully expressed in “‘Pensée x1v.”” The next step in the argument, 
in “‘Pensée v1,” is that acts of perfection must be capable of generaliza- 
tion. Diderot uses the argument against the manner of living of ascetics 
and hermits. Everyone should have the right to imitate Pacéme: 
Cependant, i] ferait beau voir une province entiére, effrayée des dangers de la 
société, se disperser dans les foréts; ses habitants vivre en bétes farouches pour 
se sanctifier; mille colonnes élevés sur les ruines de toutes affections sociales, un 
nouveau peuple de stylites se dépouiller, par religion, des sentiments de la nature, 
cesser d’étre hommes, et faire les statues pour étre vrais chrétiens.'” 


Voltaire’s comment is again corroborative: “C’est l’avanture de certains 
bracmans pitagoriciens terapeutes, premiers moines.” He was of course in 
hearty agreement with this indirect attack on monastic life. 

In “Pensée 1x,”’ Diderot finds it impossible to desire the existence of a 
God who is often pictured in anger, wreaking vengeance, and choosing 
only a limited number to be saved: 

L’on serait assez tranquille en ce monde, si l’on était assez bien assuré que l’on 
n’a rien a craindre dans !’autre: la pensée qu’il n’y a point de Dieu n’a jamais 
efirayé personne, mais bien celle qu’il y en a un tel que celui qu’on me peint.™ 


Voltaire adds in the margin: “Et qu’on a toujours peint efernas quoniam 


penas in morte timendum. Lucréce.” He had expressed the same idea re- 
peatedly in his works, beginning with the early Eptire d Uranie. But now, 
late in life, he pretends to believe that the argument would be more 
effective if it were shown that the idea of an avenging God is a very 
ancient and universal error and that Christianity merely took it over 
from the pagans and the Brahmans. 

Diderot observes, in “Pensée x1,” many temperamental differences 
among the devout: 
La piété suivrait-elle aussi la loi de ce maudit tempérament? Hélas! comment 
en disconvenir? Son influence ne se remarque que trop sensiblement dans le 
méme dévot: il voit, selon qu’il est affecté, un Dieu vengeur ou miséricordieux, 
les enfers ou les cieux ouverts; il tremble de frayeur ou il brile d’amour; c’est 
une fiévre qui a ses accés froids et chauds.™ 


Voltaire is again afraid to follow Diderot’s stressing of the temperament 
and the emotions. “Cet homme est un malade,”’ is his comment. 


1 (Ewores, 1, 128-129; 1777 ed., p. 11. This thought so typically a part of Diderot’s 
moral philosophy was first published in 1746. Rousseau, a decade later, as he set out for 
his hermitage, was indeed egotistic to take as a personal insult a mild and brief repetition 
of the same idea. 

18 (uores, 1, 130; 1777 ed., p. 13. 14 (Euores, 1, 130, 1777 ed., p. 15. 
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In “Pensée xiv,” Diderot’s argument has reached its climax. His 
Pensées philosophiques is an “anti-Pascal’’ no less direct than Voltaire’s 
addition to his Letires philosophiques. The Jansenist opposition to the 
Encyclopédie is readily understood when we read such passages as— 
Pascal avait de la droiture; mais il était peureux et crédule. Elégant écrivain, et 
raisonneur profond, il efit sans doute éclairé l’univers, si la Providence ne |’eciit 
abandonné a des gens qui sacrifiérent ses talents 4 leurs haines.’™ 


Voltaire had already agreed with Diderot on Pascal in advance, in his 
comment on “Pensée v.”’ Here he makes a very understandable and 
characteristic correction. In the phrase “Elégant écrivain,” he has 
crossed out “‘élégant” and substituted “vigoureux.” It has been noted 
that Voltaire had very high regard for Pascal’s vigorous style. “Elégant” 
might do for Fontenelle, but never for the Pascal who penned that great 
model of French prose, Les Letires provinciales.™ 

With the main principles of Diderot’s Entretien d’un philosophe avec 
Mde la Duchesse de x x x, Voltaire could not fail to be in accord. Diderot 
believes that intolerance is inseparable from religion, that the destruction 
of religion would be one terrible prejudice the less, that it is indifferent 
whether we be Christians or pagans—except that as pagans we might be 
a bit more gay. The philosopher Crudeli-Diderot teases his noble and 
devout interlocutrice by showing her the discrepancy between her con- 
duct and the Christian principles which she professes. He asks a noble 
lady the following questions: 
N’est-il pas écrit dans l’Evangile que celui qui a convoité la femme de son 
prochain, a commis l’adultére dans son coeur? ... Et l’adultére commis dans 
le coeur ne damne-t-il pas aussi sirement que l’adultére le mieux conditionné? 

La Duchesse: Elle vous répondit qu’oui?!”’ 
Voltaire will not allow Diderot his argument ad hominem nor the quota- 
tion from the New Testament which is contrary to the accepted code of 
Christian ethics: “Elle avait tort,’”’ he wrote. “La vraie vertu est de 
vaincre ses désirs.”’ 


Diderot is attempting to convict devout women of inconsistency in 
tempting and thus damning their friends by following the prevailing 
mode of low-cut gowns: 


Elle me répondit que c’était une chose d’usage: comme si rien n’était plus d’usage 
que de s’appeler Chrétien, et de ne l’étre pas; au’il ne fallait pas se vétir ridicule- 
ment, comme s’il y avait quelque comparaison a faire entre un misérable petit 
ridicule, sa damnation éternelle et celle de son prochain.” 


1% (Euores, 1, 131; 1777 ed., p. 17. 18 Cf. xx, 171. 
7 (Euores, 1, 515; 1777 ed., p. 143. 198 (Euores, 11, 515-516; 1777 e:i., p. 145. 
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Diderot is perfectly justified in using Bayle’s argument of the discrep- 
ancy between moral conduct and religious principle, and in singling out, 
in his gracious dialogue, an example that would especially impress his 
feminine listener. It is indeed surprising to discover Voltaire so literal- 
minded and carping in his comment: “Il est trop ridicule de supposer 
une damnation éternelle pour avoir montré un peu de téton. J’aimerais 
autant damner une biche dans le temps de rut.” 

At a later point in the dialogue, Crudeli asks: 

Et qu’est-ce que Dieu? 

La Duchesse: Un esprit. 

Crudeli: Si un esprit fait de la matiére, pourquoi de la matiére ne ferait-elle 

pas un esprit? 
Voltaire has starred the first “esprit” and written in the margin: “Un 
étre quelqu’il soit, trés intelligent et trés puissant, mais je ne scais posi- 
tivement, ce qu’est esprit et matiére.”” He maintains his skepticism rather 
too seriously against the Duchess, who admitted at the beginning that 
she had no head for philosophy. Likewise when the lady admits that 
animals have souls,”° Voltaire replies in the margin: “Vous ne devez 
point assurer que les bétes aient une Ame; nous et elles, nous avons des 
idées, des facultés; c’est la seule chose dont nous soions surs.” He is 
afraid that the Duchess will make the debate too simple for Diderot and 
will fall too easy a prey to his dialectic snares. 

The latter proceeds to tell the story reported by Bouguer, one of La 
Condamine’s companions, of the resurrection of the dried and smoked 
serpent of Peru; and then another of the Lithuanian Jesuit Bohola who 
left at his death the money to cover the expenses of his beatification 
and also authentic memoirs for the confirmation of his virtues.* Op- 
posite the “mémoires authentiques,” Voltaire has written: “Il faut met- 
tre le conte de ce boho-la avec celui du serpent de Pérou.” Really, the 
good Duchess must not be too gullible! 

Voltaire’s final note is on Diderot’s famous apologue of the young 
Mexican who skeptically refused to believe in the existence of a country 
across the seas governed by some fabulous old man. He fell asleep on a 
raft and was carried across the Atlantic where he was immediately con- 
fronted with the sovereign. The old man forgave him readily for his 
skepticism on the grounds that it was all in good faith, but began im- 
mediately to question him on the wayward conduct of his past life, for 
which, instead of being sentenced to eternal punishment, he is also 
granted pardon. Crudeli asks if the Duke would not have done as much 


9 (Ewores, 11, 520; 1777 ed., p. 159. 1 (Ewores, loc. cit.; 1777 ed., loc. cit. 
it (Ewores, 11, 520, 522; 1777 ed., p. 165. 
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for any of his wayward children. His interlocutrice admits that he would, 
but says her husband and the old man are two different persons. Crudeli 
immediately presses his advantage and asks if she means that her hus- 
band is better, more forgiving, than the old man. The Duchess replies: 
“Dieu m’en garde! Je veux dire que, si ma justice n’est pas celle de M. le 
Duc, la justice de M. le Duc pourrait bien n’étre pas celle du vieillard.”™ 
Voltaire has often voiced this same idea of the guiltlessness of disinter- 
ested skepticism. But here he opens up an old question of method of 
attack: “Tout cela serait bon, si les cretiens avaient inventé |’enfer. 
Mais comme c’est une folie imaginée il y a des miliers de siécles par les 
bracmanes il fallait faire voir 4 la Duchesse que les cretiens ne sont que 
des plagiaires. C’est la meilleure méthode.” Voltaire regretted to the end 
that he had not been able to associate d’Alembert, Diderot, and Hel- 
vétius with him in the writing and publishing of tracts such as the 
Testament de Jean Meslier and the Sermon des cinquante. Diderot was 
interested in no specific attack against Christianity; long held in re- 
straint by family considerations and preoccupied with metaphysics, he 
went more profoundly to the basis of religious sanctions in general. His 
Pensées philosophiques not only represent his abandonment of Christian- 
ity for deism, but also clearly presage his speedy conversion to atheism. 
Voltaire’s program, in contrast to Diderot’s, is indicated in a letter to 
Helvétius, in 1763: 


Il parait convenable de n’écrire que des choses simples, courtes, intelligibles aux 
esprits les plus grossiers; que le vrai seul, et non l’envie de briller, caractérise ces 
ouvrages; qu’ils confondent le mensonge et la superstition, et qu’ils apprennent 
aux hommes a étre justes et tolérants. I] est 4 souhaiter qu’on ne se jette point 
dans la métaphysique, que peu de personnes entendent, et qui fournit toujours 
des armes aux ennemis. I] est a la fois plus sfr et plus agréable de jeter du ridicule 
et de l’horreur sur les disputes théologiques, de faire sentir aux hommes combien 
la morale est belle et les dogmes impertinents, et de pouvoir éclairer 4 la fois 
le chancelier et le cordonnier. On n’est parvenu, en Angleterre, 4 déraciner la 
superstition que par cette voie. 


Voltaire’s method was indeed much more effective in the enlightenment 
of the shoemaker as well as the chancellor. As a result, his body was re- 
fused Christain burial in Paris and was smuggled out of the city, while 
Diderot, a few years later, was quietly laid to rest in the chapel of the 
Virgin under the flagstones of the Church of St. Roch. 


18 (Euores, 11, 526, 527; 1777 ed., p. 179. 

1383 xz, 514. The heading given this letter in Grimm’s Correspondance (1* aott, 1763) is 
much more descriptive: Eptire aux fidéles, par le grand apéire des Délices. The letter has 
been variously assigned. In Caussy, Imventaire des Manuscrits, (1913), p. 88, it is erro- 
neously given as a fragment of a letter from Diderot to Voltaire. 
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When Voltaire arrived in Paris in 1778, it was not only his clothes and 
his wig that were out of date. He was fighting a losing battle to save the 
old classicism, he was defending the polished plays of Corneille and 
Racine against the vogue of the barbarous Shakespeare, he was uphold- 
ing the principles and methods of the English deism of the first half of 
the century, and he was still cherishing the principles of physics and meta- 
physics that he had incorporated into his Eléments de la philosophie de 
Newton in 1738. Diderot’s printed works were comparatively little known, 
his true opinions even less. Voltaire could hardly have suspected that the 
future lay, for better or for worse, with his voluble, argumentative, 
enthusiastic, metaphysical friend whom he then was meeting for the 
first time. If we grant, however, the righteousness of Voltaire’s struggle 
for tolerance, we cannot help but admire his single-mindedness and 
dogged persistency, and we can join the crowds in the streets of Paris 
yelling “l’homme a Calas” as the patriarch is carried by on the shoulders 
of the people, leaving Diderot for the moment free to prepare his manu- 
scripts for posterity. 

NorMAN L. TorREY 

Swarthmore College 








LXIX 
ZUM BEGRIFF DES JUNGEN GOETHE 


LLENTHALBEN begniigt man sich noch mit dem Begriff vom 
Jungen Goethe, wie ihn Ludwig Tieck' faszte, der diesen nur bis 
auf den Vorweimarer Goethe angewandt wissen wollte. Ihm folgte Max 
Morris,’ dessen kritische Stoffsammlung mit dem Reisetagebuch Goethes 
vom 30. Oktober 1775 abschlieszt. So hilt auch Karl Alt® an der Auf- 
fassung Tiecks fest, Das glinzend geschriebene synthetische Werkchen 
von Karl Viétor‘ greift ebenfalls tiber Goethes letzte Frankfurter Tage 
nicht hinaus. Korff® schlieszt den Jungen Goethe, ohne sichere Daten zu 
geben, mit dem Urfaust ab. Selbst Gundolf* macht kaum eine Ausnahme, 
doch unterscheidet er schirfer zwischen einem Friihweimarer und dem 
mit der Riickkehr aus Italien wirklich gereiften Goethe. Das trefflichste 
Beispiel bietet jedoch Eugen Wolffs Untersuchung iiber die geschicht- 
liche Entwicklung junggoethescher Gedichte, die mit Anfang November 
1775 abschlieszt, allerdings schon 1907 erschien. Aber noch Hermann 
Baumgart in seinem Werk Goethes lyrische Dichtung in ihrer Entwicklung 
und Bedeutung, Band 1, S. 186 f. (Heidelberg, 1931) halt die nachfrank- 
furter Jahre “zur entscheidenden Epoche”’ von Goethes Leben, in denen 
sich “‘die bleibende Richtung seines Lebens’’ gebildet habe. Und so 
kénnte man die Liste bewihrter Forscher weiter verfolgen, ohne dasz 
sich das herkémmliche Bild nennenswert aindern wiirde.™ 
Gewiss muss man sich vor der Auffassung hiiten, als ob diese Zeit- 
setzungen wé6rtlich zu nehmen seien. Die genannten Forscher folgten 
sicherlich einer mehr praktischen als inneren Notwendigkeit. Gleichwoh| 
diirfte es sich verlohnen, an gewissen Beispielen zu zeigen, wie allmahlich 
der Uebergang tatsichlich war. Die organische Entfaltung all dessen, 
was von vornherein in Goethe lag, wird dabei um so kriaftiger in Er- 


1 Vergl. Hans Rohl, “Die altere Romantik und die Kunst des jungen Goethe”. Forschun- 
gen sur neueren Literatur-Geschichte, xxxv1 (1919), 161. 

* Der junge Goethe (Leipzig, 1909). 

* Goethes Werke, Goldene Klassiker Bibliothek, 1, S. 35. 

* Der Junge Goethe (Leipzig, 1930). 

5 Geist der Gocthezeit, Band 1 (Leipzig, 1923). 

* Goethe (Berlin, 1916) S. 235 £.; 243. 

* Erst nach Abschluss meiner Arbeit erschien das ausgezeichnete Buch von Hans Kei- 
pert, Die Wandlungen Goethescher Gedichte sum klassischen Stil: Die Umarbeitungen sur 
Gesamtausgabe 1789 (Jena, 1933). Keipert bemerkt, dasz schon “im Anfang der Weimarer 
Jahre . . . sich im Dichter die Kraftgeniestimmungen zu kliren” begonnen hitten (S.3), 
betont aber dann ausdrlicklich, ‘ ‘dasz dieser Umschwung nicht plétzlich vollzogen ist, 
dasz er sich vielmehr aus einer langsamen inneren Entwicklung des Dichters ergab, deren 
Spuren mindestens bis in die letzte F :ankfurter Zeit zurtickzuverfolgen sind.” 
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scheinung treten. So dringt sich die Frage auf, welcherlei Ereignisse und 
welcherart Lebens- oder Denkinhalte die Zeit des Jungen Goethe be- 
grenzen? Welche Inhalte sind tiberhaupt als junggoethisch zu betrachten? 
Dabei ist wohl zu beachten, dasz es sich in einer solchen Untersuchung 
immer nur um die Stellungnahme, das Verhiltnis zu den Dingen handeln 
kann. 

Vier Hauptstoffgebiete sollen im folgenden aus dem Gesichtskreis der 
Goetheschen Erfahrungswelt herangezogen werden: die Landschaft, 
Volk und Volksdichtung, die Liebe zum anderen Geschlecht und endlich 
die Kunst. Dasz diese vier Gebiete im Leben des jiingeren Goethe eine 
ganz besondere Rolle gespielt haben, ist zu bekannt, um linger bei 
einer Begriindung dieser Auswahl zu verweilen; sie schlieszen jedoch 
weder andere Gebiete aus noch sind die hier bevorzugten an sich jung- 
goethisch zu nennen. Nur Goethes spezifische Einstellung zu diesen 
Inhalten kann dazu dienen, ihn selber von unserem, auch nur zeitlich 
bedingten Standpunkte “jung,” “gereift” oder “alt” zu bezeichnen. 
Liszt sich anderseits eine durchgreifende Verinderung in der Goethe- 
schen Anschauungsweise und einem dementsprechenden Verhalten des 
Dichters im Laufe der Jahre eindeutig verfolgen, so mag man mit Recht 
die abgelésten Ideen und aufgegebenen Gewohnheiten als junggoethisch 
ansehen. In unserem Falle werden wir uns darum an jene wichtigen 
Tatsachen halten miissen, die einen einwandfreien Gesinnungswechsel 
in Goethe entweder anbahnen oder endgiiltig vollziehen. Ob solcher dabei 
vor oder nach der Ankunft des Dichters in Weimar eintritt, wird von 
entscheidender Bedeutung sein. 

Betreffs des Landschaftsgefiihls stellen wir folgendes fest. Goethes 
neues Naturgefiihl ist bereits im Juni 1770 véllig erwacht;’ also ehe 
Herder in Straszburg auftaucht. Von Mitte 1770 an bis Ende 1776 be- 
zeichnet er eine Gegend romantisch,* wenn sie ihn besonders stimmungs- 
voll anmutet oder er in anderen das Gefiihl einer solchen wachrufen will. 


7 Siche Goethes Briefentwurf:Saarbriick, 27. Juni 1770. — Die Einwirkung des Bildungs- 
erlebnisses Rousseau, die hier und im folgenden vorausgesetzt ist, gehért im engern Sinne 
nicht zu unserm Thema. 

* In dem Bruchstiick des Romans Arianne an Weity, Spatherbst 1770, in welchem Goethe 
Leipziger Liebeswirren “mit Gedanken zu durchdringen” sucht, “die ihm durch Herder 
aufgegangen waren” (Morris, Der junge Goethe, v1, 152 ff.), handelt es sich zwar nicht um 
eine (romantische) Landschaft, wohl aber nennt der Dichter das kleine “‘Stiibgen, das so 
offt der Zeuge unsrer seeligen Trunckenheit war,” eine “liebe romantische Hile’”’—eine 
Metapher, der Natur entnommen. Doch siehe Erwin und Elmire, worin Bernardo u.a. 
sagt”: . . . alles, was wir von romantischen Gegenden getraumt haben, hilt dieses Platz- 
chen in einem” (Morris, v, 51). Vergl. auch: Werther, Brief vom 10. Sept. 1771; Goethes 
Reisebericht an den Herzog v. 23.-26. Dez. 1775; Lila, Bihnenanweisung zum zweiten 
Aufzug. 
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Wahrend die Landschaft in “Willkommen und Abschied” wundervol| 
poetisch gesehen—aber doch mehr gesehen als hingebend empfunden 
wird, ist das Verhaltnis zu ihr im “Mailied” rein individuell-lyrischer 
Art. Im “Ganymed” wird dem Dichter die Friithlingsflur zur Gottheit, 
der er sich anbetend entgegenwirft. Und im Werther steigert und iiber- 
steigert sich Goethes Naturbegeisterung zu unerhérten Spannungen und 
Entspannungen. Werthers Gemiit ist so im Banne der landschaftlichen 
Umgebung, dasz die jeweilige Gegend und Jahreszeit tiber sein seelisches 
Befinden verfiigt. Landschaft wirkt hier schicksalbestimmend.** Hin- 
wendung zur Natur und riickwirkender Einflusz dieser iuszeren Gege- 
benheit auf die inner: Verfassuang des Menschen erreicht somit im 
Werther die denkbar héchste Stufe einer Entwicklung, die bereits mit 
Kleist, Haller und Brockes begonnen hatte—wenn deren Verse auch 
weniger Stimmungsgedichte als poetisierende Beschreibungen waren. 
Neues ereignet sich erst auf der ersten Schweizerreise. Eine auffiillige 
Freude am Wirklichen, Allgemeinen und Wissenschaftlichen macht sich 
in Goethe bemerkbar: er beobachtet die Welt zum ersten Male ohne 
Gefiihlsbeimischung. 

In Weimar setzt er seine romantischen Streifereien, die er seit Strasz- 
burg gewohnt war, fort. Burschen- und Wanderlust will sich in der 
Landschaft tummeln und austoben. Weder Stadt noch fiirstlicher Hof 
sind solch ungebundener Betitigung giinstig. Aber Ende Juni 1776 
zieht den jungen Besucher die Landschaft mehr ihrer Stille und Rein- 
heit® wegen an. Eine gedimpfte'® Lebensstimmung kehrt von nun an 
immer wieder, bis sie ihm auf der zweiten Schweizerreise zur groszen 
ruhigen Empfindung wird. Stimmungsbezeichnungen wie schéne Ruhe, 
reines Gefiihl, Stille (Seele, Beschriankung, ewiges Gesetz) treten in den 
Vordergrund. Um 1779 kennzeichnen erhabenes Gefiihl, Ehrfurcht und 
verhaltene Bewunderung iiber die Grésze der Schépfung des Dichters 
Verhiltnis zu ihr. Man darf darum hier von dem Abschlusz einer 
Entwicklung sprechen, wobei keineswegs vergessen ist, dasz iiber diesen 
Zeitpunkt hinaus noch gewisse Riickfille zu verzeichnen sind. Selbst auf 
der italienischen Reise driickt Goethe noch einmal unverhohlenes Ge- 
fallen an einem englischen Garten aus." Von solchen Ausnahmefillen 


8 Vergl. Beitl, Goethes Bild der Landschaft (Berlin, 1929) S.34. Beitl beschrinkt sich aui 
die Prosawerke Goethes. Sein Hauptverdienst ist, gezeigt zu haben, dass Goethes Auge 
nicht plastisch sondern zeichnerisch gesehen. 

* An Frau v. Stein, 29. Juni 1776. 

10 Tagebuch v. 8. Okt. 1777; 30. Nov. 1777. 

11 Man lese Goethes Reisebericht v. 22. Febr. 1787, worin er sich sichtlich freut tiber die 
wahre Wildnis der verdorrten, umgestiirzten, verfaulten Baume, Striucher, Krauter und 
wuchernden Ranken im Parke des Prinzen di Chigi. 
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abgesehen, oder richtiger gesagt: trotz solcher Einzelerscheinungen 
liszt sich vom Sommer 1776 ab die neue Richtung in aufsteigender Linie 
verfolgen. Goethes Verhiltnis zur Natur bleibt gefiihlvoll, verliert aber 
das Ueberschwengliche des Sturms und Drangs. Ein fast religidses, weihe- 
volles Gefiihl reift in ihm heran. 

Goethes Liebe zum Volk und zur Volksdichtung fillt ganz mit Herders 
Auftreten in Straszburg zusammen. Das eifrige Sammeln von Volks- 
liedern und -balladen, die eigenen Versuche der Nachdichtung volks- 
misziger Dichtung, ferner der grészte Teil des Gétz sind Friichte des 
Umgangs mit dem groszen Anreger in Straszburg. Das gilt eigentlich 
von allen anderen in diesem Zusammenhang zu erwihnenden Einzel- 
dichtern wie Homer, Ossian und selbst Shakespeare, deren Werke ihm 
so gut Naturdichtung sind wie die schlichten Versgeschichten der 
elsissischen Landbevélkerung. Homer und Ossian bilden den Lesestoff 
Werthers. Dabei besteht stets ein innerer Zusammenhang zwischen dem 
seelischen Zustande Werthers und seiner jeweiligen Wahl eines Buches. 
So liest er Homer,” wenn er selbst heiter und ruhig ist, und gegen Ende 
des Romans Ossian,” weil dessen traurig klagende Stimmung seinem 
eigenen inneren Chaos mehr entspricht. Am wohlsten fiihlt er sich beim 
einfachen Volke und besonders Kindern.™ Von Hofleuten hat er wie 
schon Gétz seine eigene Meinung. Gétz"* tritt fiir den Bauer ein, wenn er 
anderseits auch den Aufstindigen die bittersten Wahrheiten sagt. 
Werther’? schitzt die Arbeit des Kartoffel- und Getreidebauers héher 
als die eigene und die der Adeligen. Hochnisigkeit der Biirgerlichen"® 
haszt er noch mehr als den Diinkel des Adels. Goethe selbst, gesteht 
nach der Abfassung des Werther, dasz “das gemeine Volk. . . die besten 
Menschen sind.’”*® In der Claudine von Villa Bella wird programmatisch 
erklirt, dasz der Bauer®® d e r Mensch und volksmiszige* Dichtung die 
Dichtung schlechthin ist. In der asthetischen Schrift Nach Falconet und 
iiber Falconet lobt er an Rembrandt besonders, dasz dieser seine Mutter 
Gottes mit dem Kinde als niederlindische Biuerin™ dargestellt hat. In 
Erwin und Elmire* und selbst in der aristokratisch angehauchten Stella* 
wird die Gelegenheit nicht versiumt, Lobenswertes iiber Kinder geringen 
Standes zu sagen. Und was die Volksszenen im Egmont angeht, so sind 
auch sie wahrscheinlich noch in Frankfurt entstanden. 


® 13, u. 26. Mai 1771; 21. June 1771; 28. Aug. 1771; 15. Marz 1772. 
% 12. Okt. 1772. M4 20. Okt. 1771; 15. u. 17. Mai 1771. 

% 15. Mai 1771; 29. Juni 1771. 8 Morris, 1, 218, 247 ff., 253; m1, 245. 
1 24. Dez. 1771. 18 24. Dez. 1771. 

® Tagebuchartiger Brief an Schénborn, 1. Juni- 4. Juli 1775. 

*” Morris, v, 165. % Tbid., v, 160. 

® Ibid., v, 348. % Tbid., v, 41. % Tbid., v, 90; 73 f., 79, 89. 
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Die Einfachheit und Natiirlichkeit der Landbevilkerung™ fallt Goethe 
noch im Herbst und Wir‘er 1775 auf. In den Briefen aus der Schweiz 
stehen dann allerdings s 1on recht abfallige Bemerkungen iiber die 
Behausungen der Bergbewohner.* Anerkennendes findet er fast gar 
nicht — eine Erscheinung, die sich hier bei Goethe zum ersten Male 
zeigt. Leider ist die Zeit der Abfassung der Briefe nicht ganz sicher 
gestellt. 

Erst vom Friihjahr 1776 ab liegen ahnliche, doch zeitlich gesicherte 
Zeugnisse vor, die sich schnell einander folgend vermehren. Gelegentlich 
wird zwar noch ein anerkennendes Wort” geiuszert, meist aber spricht 
Goethe nur kihl beamtenmiszig,”* wenn nicht sogar verichtlich,?® von 
armen Leuten, Bergleuten, Leinewebern und Tageléhnern. Seit Februar 
1777 scheint der Dichter der Auszenwelt miide geworden zu sein. Fr 
schlieszt sich nach Méglichkeit von ihr ab. Ende Mirz ist ihm der 
Werther® fremd geworden. Im September desselben Jahres verschmiht 
der nunmehrige Hofmann zwar den nichtlichen Umgang mit Bauern- 
mideln nicht, aber die derbe Sinnlichkeit des wiisten Treibens entbehrt 
jeder Schaitzung* seinerseits. Im folgenden Winter macht er sich allein 
auf den Weg zum Harz. Februar und Marz 1778 bringen erneut Zeugnisse 
einer zunehmenden Abschlieszung™® gegen alle fuszere Ablenkung. 
Diesmal flieht der Dichter nicht nur die auszerhéfische Bevilkerung, 
sondern zieht sich vom herzoglichen Hofleben selbst zuriick. Weder 
naturgewachsene Schénheit inmitten des gewéhnlichen Volkes noch 
dessen derbsinnliche Volksdichtung kann ihn mehr begeistern. Die 
modern europaische Hofluft* schligt nicht mehr bei ihm an. Sie und 
alles ihn bisher Aufregende hat seinen alten Reiz eingebiiszt. Des Dichters 
Geist ist entriickt an den Hof eines mythischen Kénigs Altgriechenlands. 
Dorthin, wo der Herrscher des Landes Hoherpriester des Volkes und 
Anwalt der unsterblichen Gétter ist. Und so heiszt es denn endlich in 


% An Lavater, 21. Dez. 1775. Vergl. Brief an Karl August, 23. Dez. 1775. 

* Erste Abtlg. dritter Abschnitt; Zweite Abtlg., Schluszsatz in Eintragung unter “Sion, 
den 8. November; Leuk, gegen 10 Uhr.” #7 An Karl August, Kochberg 1776. 

% An Karl August, 4. Mai 1776; an Gustgen, 20. Mai 1776; vergl. Brief v. 24. Mai 1776, 
worin Goethe tiber einen groszen Brand Mitteiiung macht, ohne die armen Geschidigten 
auch nur mit einem Worte zu erwiihnen. *° An Herder, 5. Juni 1776. 

% An Frau von Stein, 28. Marz 1777; vergl. die f6rmliche Verdammung des Romans im 
fiinften Aufzug des Triumphs der Empfindsamkeit. 

* Undatierter Brief an Frau von Stein, etwa vor 13. Sept. 1777; vergl. Brief v. 13. Sept. 
1777. *% Tgbch. v. 12. Febr. 1778; an Frau von Stein, 2. Marz 1778. 

® An Kestner, 28. Sept. 1777; Tgbch. v. 31. Aug. 1778; an Frau von Stein, 4. Marz 
1779; an Knebel, 5. Marz 1779; an den Herzog heiszt es in einem Briefe vom 14. Mirz 
desselben Jahres aus dem Dornburger Schliszchen, dasz er (Goethe) gern nach Weimar 
gekommen sei, doch sei ihm vor der Zerstreuung bange gewesen. 
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der Tagebucheinzeichnung vom 28. Marz 1779 ganz kurz und doch so 
vielsagend: “‘Iphigenie geendet.” 

Merkwiirdigerweise hilt wihrend dieser Entwicklung zur Antike hin 
Goethes hohe Achtung vor dem Handwerkerstande an. An Hans Sachs 
interessierte ihn noch nicht zum wenigsten, dasz dieser Volksdichter ein 
regelrechter Schuhmacher war. Die Briefe aus der Schweiz loben sogar 
den Handwerkerstand,™ und zwar gerade wegen seiner fest begrenzten 
Aufgaben und Pflichten. 1782 ist es der Tod des Weimarer Biihnen- 
schreiners, der dem Dichter den herrlichen Epilog ‘Auf Miedings Tod” 
eingibt. 

Uber Goethe und die Liebe ist folgendes zu sagen. Alle seine Liebeser- 
fahrungen sind typisch romantisch, d.h. gefiihlsselig und gefiihlsbe- 
stimmt, schwankend, herzzerreiszend. Das sogenannte Sesenheimer Idyll 
ist idyllisch im Anfang, tragisch im Ausgang — auch ohne die volle 
Auswirkung, welche Ballade und Drama des Sturms und Drangs auf- 
zeigen. Aber Goethe selbst ist von nun ab ein immerwihrendes Opfer 
verfehlter Neigungen. Diese Herzenserlebnisse verfolgen ihn ohne Unter- 
lasz auch kiinstlerisch: sie dringen den Dichter zu literarischer Beichte. 
Die Weislingen, Werther, Clavigo, Erwin, Fernando, Wilhelm (Die 
Geschwister) leiden an dem einen Grundiibel egotistischer Gefiihls- 
schwelgerei, verbunden mit einer unglaublich unminnlichen Willens- 
schwiche. Sie sind alle miteinander schwache, schwankende, hangende, 
bangende Helden; Stimmungsmenschen, leicht erregbar, leicht (ver-) 
fiihrbar. Weislingen, Clavigo, Werther gehen an ihrer eigenen Unselig- 
keit zugrunde. Letzterem vermag man allenfalls mildernde Umstinde 
zuzubilligen, da seine biirgerliche Herkunft sowohl wie hohe Geistesbil- 
dung nur Anlasz zu Verdrieszlichkeiten gab. Auch Egmont ist hier zu 
erwaihnen, unbeschadet aller ‘“‘Dimonie.’”’ Seine wahnwitzige Vertrauens- 
seligkeit wird nicht zuletzt—wenn auch unbewuszt—durch Klirchens 
restlose Hingabe an ihn und sein Vergessensuchen in ihrem Besitz 
gestirkt. Erotische Geniisse sind nicht dazu angetan, die Sinne eines 
Feldherrn und politischen Fiihrers zu schirfen. Sie machen ihn naturnot- 
wendig schwach, nachlassig, stumpf, arglos, schlafrig. (Julius Casar mag 
eine Ausnahme gewesen sein.) Ein echter Stiirmer in der Liebe, ein 
Mensch und Mann voll Lebensdurst u n d Lebenskraft ist nur der “‘tolle 
Kopf” mit “jungem Herzen” Crugantino. Dieser adelige Stromer lebt 
und liebt sorglos in den Tag hinein, liebt und lebt, wann, wo und wie 
sich die Gelegenheit dazu bietet. An ihm gemessen, ist selbst der ruhelose 
Faust kein rassereiner Stiirmer. Zu viel Gedankenschwere hingt ihm an. 
Zur ungemischten Freude am Leben gelangt er nicht. Dazu ist er zu un- 
selbstandig, zu vielseitig, zu wechselvoll, zu kompliziert. 


™ Erste Abteilung; vergl. Tgbch. v. 14. Juli 1779; an Krafft, 9. Sept. 1779. 
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Goethe selber, der Schépfer dieser Gestalten, bedarf der ‘“Madgen’ 
nicht weniger als der daraus entstehenden Herziibel. Weder kann er 
noch will er auf Liebe verzichten.* Zwar schlieszt der Wanderer im 
gleichnamigen dramatischen Gedichte mit dem Wunsche, einmal solch 
miitterliches Weib sein eigen zu heiszen, wie es hier Gegenstand seiner 
Bewunderung gewesen, aber zur Beurteilung Goethes darf man nicht 
tibersehen, dasz dieser Zug in dem kleinen Werkchen auf unmittelbare 
literarische Anregung*’ zurtickgeht. Immerhin mag man anerkennen, 
dasz solch hehre Miitterlichkeit dem jungen Dichter wohlzutun schien. 
Erst in den letzten Frankfurter Monaten, inmitten argster Liebeswirren, 
aiuszert Goethe den leicht verstindlichen Wunsch nach eigenem hius- 
lichen Gliick,** was jedoch den Umstinden entsprechend nur ein Ausweg 
sein konnte, weil er Entspannung und Ruhe und Wohlgeborgensein 
verhiesz. 

In Weimar endlich fallt Goethe erneut und zutiefst seiner unerfiillten 
Liebessehnsucht zum Opfer. Dieses neue Verhiltnis trigt jedoch von 
Anfang an den Stempel der Hoffnungslosigkeit und des schwer zu ver- 
windenden Verzichtes an sich. Der Dichter bettelt*® férmlich um jedes 
Zeichen von Gunst. In seiner Hilflosigkeit denkt er wieder an sein er- 
probtes letztes Mittel der Flucht, in diesem Falle: der Abreise und 
Riickkehr nach Frankfurt,*° doch bleibt er, sich ins Unvermeidliche“ 
fiigend. Anfang Februar 1776 auszert er erneut das Verlangen nach dem 
ruhigen Hafen der Ehe. Er ist des “‘Herzteilens iiberdriissig,” schreibt 
er wenige Monate spiter an die geliebt Frau.“ In dem Einakter Die 


% Vergl. die Briefe aus dem Sommer 1774 nebst den Lili-Liedern. 

* In einem Briefkohzept vom 27. Juni 1770 aus Saarbriicken (an Katharina Fabricius?) 
lesen wir unter anderem die bezeichnenden Worte: “Wir sind wie Kinder auf dem Schaukel- 
pferde immer in Bewegung, immer in Arbeit, und nimmer vom Fleck. Das ist das wahr- 
ste Bild eines Liebhabers. Wie traurig wird die Liebe, wenn man so scheniert ist, und doch 
kénnen Verliebte nicht leben, ohne sich zu schenieren.”” An Kestner schreibt Goethe am 11. 
Dez. 1772: “Und ich binn frey, und liebebediirftig. . . . Da binn ich wieder in Frfurt, gehe 
mit neuen Plans um und Grillen, das ich alles nicht tuhn wiirde hitt ich ein Miadgen.” 
Vergl. Briefe an Johanna Fahlmer, Straszburg, 24. u. 26. Mai 1775; an Frau von Stein 
vom August 1776 an; ferner das Gedicht “Rettung” (1773?) und im “Concerto Dramatico”’ 
die Verse “Sonne kann nicht ohne Schein/Mensch nicht ohne liebe seyn’’ (Morris, m1, 79). 

* Morris, v1, 188 ff.; verg!. Brief an Kestner vom 15. Sept. 1773. 

%8 “Dem Hafen hauslicher Gliickseelichkeit, und festem Fuse in wahrem Leid u. Freud 
wiahnt ich vor kurzen naher zu kommen, bin aber auf leidige Weise wieder in’s weite 
Meer geworfen.” An Herder, 12. Mai 1775. 

%® Vergl. die Briefe an Frau von Stein vom Januar 1776 an. 

# An Frau von Stein, 29. Januar 1776. ©“ An Frau von Stein, 2. Mai 1776. 

# An Biirger, 2. Febr. 1776. Dagegen schreibt Goethe am 20. Mai 1776 an sein “Gust- 
gen,” dasz “rechte Weiber” Manner tiberhaupt nicht lieben sollten, da sie es nicht ver- 
dienten. * An Frau von Stein, 16. Juli 1776; vergl. Brief v. 25. Marz 1776. 
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Geschwister erahnen wir des Dichters eigene Néte und Bedriangnisse. Er 
musz jedoch wie sein Thoas von der Erfiillung seines sehnlichsten Wun- 
sches abstehen. Die Briefe vom November 1779 an Knebel und Frau von 
Stein gewahren uns den unmittelbarsten Einblick in das empfingliche, 
weiche Gemiit Goethes, des nun Dreiszigjahrigen: er ist ein im tiefsten 
Wesen einsamer, liebeleidender Mensch. Nur seine vielseitigen, ander- 
weitigen Interessen gestatten ihm trotzdem Welt und Leben auch froh 
zu genieszen. Wahr bleibt immerhin sein Gestindnis an Frau von Stein: 
“Die Liebe giebt mir alles, und wo die nicht ist, dresch ich Stroh.” 

Kommen wir zur letzten Frage: Was ist Goethes Stellung zur Kunst? 
Ganz allgemein gesprochen, steht Goethes Kunstschaffen im Zeichen des 
Gefiihlserlebnisses.“ Das Kunstwerk (das echte) entsteht organisch wie 
jedes andere Naturgebilde.“ Die Ideen kommen angeflogen oder steigen 
aus den Urtiefen der Seele (dem modernen Unterbewusztsein!) gleich 
anfinglich dunklen Ahnungen allmihlich an die Oberfliche des Bewuszt- 
seins.*? Sie keimen und entfalten sich wie eine Pflanze. Oder ein erleuch- 
tender Geist tiberrascht den Kiinstler ganz unvorbereitet, und unter 
solchem Druck ergieszt sich die bis dahin latente Kraft dammbruchartig 
und ungewollt zu einem Kunstwerke.** So plétzlich wie dieser Schaffens- 
rausch losbricht, ebenso hemmungslos tobt er sich auch aus. Das so 
zustandegekommene Werk ist sich selbst Vorbild und Regel. Der so 
schaffende Kiinstler ist dem Halbgott* vergleichbar. ‘‘Ein volles ganz von 
Einer Empfindung volles Herz’’®* ist das Staubecken, aus dem der dich- 
terische Strom voll Schaffensfreude und Rausch hervorstiirzt. Aus der 
Richtung und Stirke dieses Gefiihlsergusses ergibt sich dementsprechend 
die duszere Form des Kunstwerkes ganz von selbst. Gehalt und Gestalt 
werden von innen heraus bestimmt. “‘Gedanck und Empfindung”’ bilden 
“den Ausdruck.”™ Sie bilden naturgemisz ein Ganzes. Mehr als das, es 
ist “der Geist, der alles schén macht,” die Idee, das Lebendige, das Orga- 
nische. Gehalt geht iiber Gestalt.™ 

Diese Asthetik des jungen Frankfurter Rechtsanwalts zeigt 1773 eine 
leichte Schwenkung. Es reizt ihn als Dramatiker, den Beweis zu liefern, 


“ An Frau von Stein, 22. Juli 1776. 

“ Briefkonzept an Hetzler den Jiingeren, 14. Juli 1770; vergl. Wagnerszene im Urfaust. 

“ Morris, v, 262 f.; vergl. Kant, Kritik der Urieilskraft, Paragr. 46; Eucken, Geistige 
Sirémungen der Gegenwart (1904), 127 ff.; Walzel, Deutsche Romantik (1923), 1, 15; Gundolf, 
Goethe (1916), 461; Korff, Geist der Goethezeit, 1 (1923), 132 f. 

“ An Herder, Frankfurt, Ende 1771; u. etwa 10. Juli 1772. 

“* Morris, v1, 220 ff. 49 Tbid., 11, 107 unten. 

* Ibid., m1, 174 oben. * An Herder, etwa 10. Juli 1772. 

® Morris, 1, 32 f.; Briefkonzept an Hetzler den Jingeren v. 14. Juli 1770; an Friederike 
Oeser, 8. April 1769; Morris, 11, 51 f., 140, 305 f.; mz, 101 ff.; v, 262 f. 
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dasz er auch nach schulmiszigen Vorschriften® zu schreiben vermag. Im 
Sommer 1774 lobt er jedoch iiberschwenglich die radikal eingestellte 
Gelehrten-Republick Klopstocks,™ weil sie den asthetischen Anschauun- 
gen der Stiirmer und Dringer das Wort redet. Trotzdem hat er sich 
gleichzeitig nicht der Einsicht verschlieszen kénnen, dasz “Zusammen- 
werfen der Regeln ... keine Ungebundenheit’”™ gibt. Nichtsdesto- 
weniger schmeichelt ihm der Gedanke der angeblichen Verworrenheit 
im Aufbau des neuen Dramas. Jenen kalten® Stiicken, die sich in Me- 
trum und Manier an die franzésische Hofbiihne halten, zieht er es auf 
jeden Fall vor. Wahrheit und Wirklichkeit sollen in der Literatur vor- 
herrschen und nicht Politesse. Durchempfindung — nicht Anempfindung 
— der Charaktere verleiht der dramatischen Dichtung den Wert des 
kiinstlerisch Bedeutsamen, nicht der fiuszere Zierat. Die “‘innere Form” 
begreift “alle Formen” in sich.” Formale Asthetiker sind ihm iiberhaupt 
(noch) zuwider. 

Im Sommer 1775 reiszt den Stiirmer wieder der himmelanstrebende 
Turm des Straszburger Miinsters zur héchsten Bewunderung® hin, und 
man michte daraufhin wieder eine neue literarische Explosion von ihm 
erwarten. Aber zur grészten Uberraschung schreibt er, und trotzdem 
es ihm “toll und wunderlich’®* zumute ist, seine ersten Hexameter." 
Damit nicht genug, bemiiht er sich, eine Landschaft objektiv, das heiszt, 
mit wissenschaftlich niichternen Worten zu zeichnen.® Tatsiichlich 
verlegt hier Goethe zum ersten Male nicht mehr seine Gefiihlen in die 
Dinge, sondern registriert nur, was die Linse seines Auges wirklich ge- 
wahrt. Im Spitherbst desselben Jahres—ob noch in Frankfurt oder 
bereits in Weimar, verbleibt ein Geheimnis, schwer zu enthiillen—iiber- 
raschen ferner die letzten Saitze des Falconet-Aufsatzes, worin er auf die 
von der Natur dem Kiinstler gesetzte Stileinschrankung® aufmerksam- 
macht. 1776 folgt ““Hans Sachsens poetische Sendung,” die neben alten 
Sturm-und-Drang-Elementen manche beachtenswerte Annaherung an 
den Geist des Klassizismus verrit. Schon die Beschreibung des jungen 
Weibes darin erinnert an die kommende romantisch-idealisierte Gestal- 
tung der griechischen Frau als eine der vielen schénen Verirrungen, die 
von den Dichtern sowohl wie von den Philosophen des deutschen Klas- 
sizismus in gleich schuldiger Weise liebevoll gepflegt wurden. Um dieselbe 
Zeit beginnt Goethe die Proserpina zu dichten, die aber noch Bruch- 
stiick bleibt. Wichtig ist dabei, dasz die Gestalt der Proserpina nicht im 
Sinne der Lieblingshelden aus friiheren Jahren wie etwa Ciasar und 

5} An Kestner, 15. Sept. 1773 (gegen Ende des langen Briefes). 

% An Schénborn, 10. Juni 1774. %-87 Morris,v, 344. 

58 Morris, v, 261 ff. 5° An Johanna Fahlmer, 24. u. 26. Mai 1775. 

* Morris, v, 259. ® Ibid., v, 260. ® Tbid., v, 350. 
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Prometheus konzipiert ist. Auch hat sie nichts von der Damonie einer 
Adelheid an sich. Im Gegenteil! Proserpina entstammt nicht nur dem 
Namen nach aus einer nie gewesenen glorreichen Vorwelt, sie ist tat- 
sichlich die Vorbotin eines Lebensgefiihls, das unseren groszen Lebens- 
kiinstlern einen wiirdigen Ersatz verlieh fiir den irdischen Pessimismus 
der Theisten sowohl wie fiir den selbstgeniigsamen Optimismus der 
Deisten® im achtzehnten Jahrhundert. Das Orakel erscheint sogar in der 
gebindigten Form des Distichons. Die Welt des Hades und antiken 
Fatalismus geben dem Ganzen den Unterton. Im Laufe der niichstfol- 
genden Jahre entwickelt sich aus diesem Geiste heraus das erste in sich 
geschlossene, im Stoff antike Drama Goethes: die [phigenie, die Ende 
Mirz 1779 vollendet (in der Prosafassung) vorliegt. 

Fassen wir die vorigen an sich schon knappen Ausfiihrungen noch 
kiirzer zusammen, so laszt sich folgendes sagen: Goethes Landschafts- 
gefiih] fangt an sich zu indern wiahrend der ersten Schweizerreise vom 
Mai bis Juli 1775; ein Jahr spiter hat es sich durchgreifend geindert. 
Riickfalle unterlaufen zwar, aber bei der zweiten Schweizerreise 1779 
zeigt sich kein Mischgefiihl mehr. Entscheidend ist der Juni 1776. 

Goethes Vorliebe fiir das gewéhnliche Volk und dessen dichterische 
Erzeugnisse erblaszt bereits im Friihjahr 1776—wenn nicht schon et- 
was friiher, soweit die Abfassung des ersten Teiles der Zweiten Schwei- 
serreise in Frage kommt. Wirklich volksmiszige Dichtung beschiftigt 
den Friihweimarer Goethe iiberhaupt nicht mehr. Was im Egmont davon 
vorhanden ist, geht sehr wahrscheinlich noch auf die letzte Frankfurter 
Zeit zuriick. 

Des Dichters menschlichste Eigenschaft, sein immer junges, liebelei- 
dendes Herz, verliert er nie. Ruhiges Besitzen und Genieszen bleibt ihm 
vor der Reise nach Italien versagt. Ungestillte Sehnsucht ist der Grund- 
ton seines Wesens. Doch bringt der Februar 1776 eine herbe Note des 
Entsagens und demiitigen Verzichtens, das ihn auch in den folgenden 
Jahren nicht verliszt. 

Die asthetischen Anschauungen Goethes dndern sich eher als alles an- 
dere. Wie er offensichtlich bereits im Februar 1769 Herders Geist in sich 
aufgenommen, wie er bald der anerkannte Fiihrer aller Stiirmer und 
Dranger geworden, so ist er auch jetzt der erste, der sich wieder auf 
Miszigung besinnt. Goethes erster Besuch in der Schweiz ist entschieden 
als Markstein anzusetzen. “Hans Sachsens poetische Sendung’”’ (1776) 
und das Proserpina-Fragment (1776-77) sind weitere Meilensteine. Das 
Friihjahr 1779 setzt den Schluszstein mit der I phigenie. 

® Eine religions-philosophische und -psychologische Betrachtung der Goetheschen Welt- 
anschauung ist in dieser Arbeit nicht beabsichtigt, so sehr solche in den Rahmen des 
Gesamtbildes hineingehérte. 
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Will man nach dem Vorhergehenden den Begriff des j u n g e n Goethe 
nach einer bestimmten Altersgrenze umreiszen, so kann das nicht ohne 
Vergewaltigung von mehr oder weniger wichtigen Einzelheiten seine; 
Lebens geschehen. Es musz auch betont werden, dasz die Verinderun. 
gen, die sich bald nach der Ubersiedlung nach Weimar in ihm zeigen, 
unbedingt in seinem Wesen begriindet lagen. Es lassen sich sogar ge. 
wichtige Griinde ins Feld fiihren, die dafiir zeugen, dasz Weimar mit || 
seinem Drum und Dran nur mittelbar auf die Gestaltung des heranrei. 
fenden Mannes und Dichters von entscheidendem Einflusz gewesen ist. 
Auf Grund des beigebrachten Materials liegt die innere Berechtigung zu; 
oberen Begrenzung der Goetheschen Jugend bereits in den seelischen 
Erfahrungen der Sommerreise™ in die Schweiz (1775), taucht doch hier 
erstmalig leidenschaftslose Wiedergabe des Sinnlich-Wahrgenommenen 
und ein griechisches Metrum auf. Wirklich grundlegende Veranderungen 
im Menschen und Kiinstler Goethe ereignen sich zwischen Juni 1775 und 
Juni 1776. Der Februar des Jahres 1776 ist dabei besonders kennzeich- 
nend. Will man die Grenze des ersten groszen Lebensabschnittes von 
Deutschlands weisestem Dichter héher hinausriicken, so kann man bis 
Ende Juli 1779 gehen. Denn erst kurz vor Vollendung des dreiszigsten 
Lebensjahres gibt sich der Geheime Legationsrat Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe wahrhaft mannhafte Rechenschaft iiber sein vergangenes Leben 
und wird sich bewuszt, welch ferneren Weg er zu gehen hat. Aber es 
dauert noch ein paar Jahre, bis ihm die Spannung zwischen Kiinstler- 
und Beamtentum unertriglich wird, er sich plétzlich losreiszt und seiner 
freien menschlichen und kiinstlerischen Selbstentfaltung zu leben ver- 
mag. 

THEODORE SCHREIBER 


Alma C ollege 


“ Unter dem 20. Sept. 1935 zeigt der Verlag Friedr. Vieweg und Sohn A. G., Braun- 
schweig, ein neues Buch an, betitelt: Jahr der Wandlung, Goethes Schicksalswende 1775 von 
Franz Servaes. In der Voranzeige heiszt es: ‘Franz Servaes erlebt das fiir Goethe so schick 
salhafte Jahr 1775, die grosze Leidenschaft fiir Lili, den Abschied vom Sturm und Drang.” 
Auf diese Beweisfiihrung darf man gespannt sein. Unsere eigenen diesbeztiglichen Beobach- 
tungen, teilweise jetzt hier im Druck erschienen, gehen auf Untersuchungen im literarischen 
Seminar von Professor A. R. Hohlfeld (Wisconsin) im Jahre 1929 zuriick. 
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LXX 
GOETHE IN AMERICAN PERIODICALS 1860-1900 


HE study of the reception and the rejection of Goethe in America 

has attracted many investigators and has yielded a wealth of factual 
and significant material—the gist of which has recently been set forth in 
comprehensive perspective by Camillo von Klenze.' However, the well 
has not been exhausted. So far the history of what may be called the 
integration of Goethean literature and thought in America has been told 
largely in terms of individual leadership. To be sure, in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, perhaps up to the appearance of Taylor’s Faust 
(1870), the attitude of a few score outstanding personages tells the better 
part of the story of Goethe in America. But as time advances the leader- 
ship of individuals becomes more and more involved in a complexity of 
forces, an expansion of fields, and a ramification and crossing of lines of 
influence and tradition.’ Toward the close of the century the material— 
in the American popular magazines, for instance—presents such endlessly 
involved cross-considerations and such masses of detail that it would 
seem as if nothing short of the much overstrained statistical method 


| could lead to any desirable perspicuity. 


Inasmuch as noteworthy evaluations may be expressed in very few 
words and by way of incidental comment, the entire body of pertinent 
references to the literature, personality, and philosophy of Goethe, 
including casual comment, in American journalism when “isolated” and 
considered as a unit should yield a block of authoritative information in- 
dispensable to a competent appreciation of the depth to which Goethean 


1 Klenze, Camillo von, “Das amerikanische Goethebild,” Mitteilungen, Deutsche Akad- 
emie (Miinchen, 1933). 

? There is for example in American journalism a vast body of scattered material touch- 
ing Goethe still awaiting a methodical survey and categorization. 

In the first quarter of the century there are the Staél-influenced, Géttingen-trained 
scholars, Ticknor, Everett, and Bancroft, over against the hostile older Unitarians and 
Congregationalists such as William Ware and Andrews Norton; then there appear the 
progressively appreciative Transcendentalists, Emerson, Longfellow, and Margaret Fuller 
and the younger Unitarians and Concord “philosophers,”’ Clarke, Parker, Hedge, Sanborn, 
and associates. In Haertel’s list (Haertel, M. H., German Literature in American Magazines 
1846-1880, Univ. Wisconsin, Bul. No. 263, 1908) of promulgators of German literature 
and of Goethean admirers and critics, the New England group is still conspicuously prom- 
inent. There are a number of Unitarian pastors and college presidents of the caliber of 
Peabody of Harvard and Carter of Williams College, but to the Peabodys, the Carters, 
the Lowells, and the Algers, come the Searses, the Evanses, the Rosengartens, and the 
Boyesens from Ireland, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Norway, adding to the momentum 
of changing conceptions proceeding from the more or less traditionally homogeneous New 
England the impact of heterogeneous forces. 
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literature and thought have influenced American civilization. An index 
to the references touching Goethe in American periodical literature js 
now in preparation. The period 1860-1900 has been completed.‘ This 
index shows that there are in the last four decades of the nineteenth cen. 
tury no less than 113 magazine sets, representing 2364 volumes, in and 
among which there are slightly over 2900 items touching Goethe. There 
is a substantial body of original and translated citations from the works 
of Goethe; there are more than 400 book notices and reviews concerning 
some 180 works by or about the poet; there are approximately 150 inform. 
ative and critical treatises ranging from two to 77 columns in length and 
at least as many noteworthy shorter articles; and finally, a mass of 
cursory, and if taken singly perhaps negligible comment—often in other- 
wise extraneous matter—that in its entirety however is not without con- 
siderable significance. 

In the purely quantitative elements in this material there may be 
noted some rather striking phenomena. For example, the total number of 
references touching Goethe in some connection or other rises steadily 
with minor fluctuations from 292 in the sixties to 1027 in the nineties, 
an increase of more than 250 per cent, while the increase in the total 
number of magazine sets containing references is less than 150 per cent.’ 

Of interest is the fact that in Magazines of the first rank in quality such 
as the Nation, the Atlantic Monthly, the Literary World, and the Critic' 


* Grueningen, John Paul von, Goethe in American Periodicals from 1860 to 1900. Ph.D. 
Thesis, Wisconsin, 1931, to be published. The year 1860, a somewhat arbitrarily chosen 
terminus a quo, was suggested by the circumstance of its having served other investigators 
as a period-limiting date, for example: Simmons, Lucretia Van Tuyl, Goethe’s Lyric Poems 
in English Translation Prior to 1860, Univ. Wisconsin, Studies in Lang. and Lit. (1919); 
Hinz, Stella M., Goethe’s Lyric Poems in English Translation after 1860, Univ. Wisconsin, 
Studies in Lang. and Lit. (1928); Nicolai, Martha, German Literature in British Magazines 
1836-1860, in preparation. The year 1899 marking the sesqui-centennial anniversary of the 
birth of the poet and turn of the century seemed to be a convenient if not an organic 
terminating point of a period sufficiently long to furnish some perspective. 

5 In every decade there are magazines that cease publication while others come into 
being; many are rather short-lived. Thus there are in issuance of the periodicals considered 
here (not counting a dozen academic journals that indeed touch our subject) the following 
number of sets: in 1860, 17 sets; in 1870, 32 sets; in 1880, 29 sets; in 1890, 38 sets; in 1900, 
41 sets. Only six appear continuously throughout our period. They are: the AWantic Monthly, 
the Eclectic Magazine, Harper's (Magazine and Weekly), the Living Age, and the North 
American Review. 

® The Nation has 330 references, 56 in the first decade of its existence, 1865-75, and 130 
in the eighties; the AWantic has 167, there are 33 in the sixties and 45 in the eighties; the 
Literary World, founded in 1872, has 29 in the eight years before 1880 and 99 in the next 
decade; and the Critic, founded in 1881, has 273 before the close of the century. The average 
number of references per year volume for the entire period and for all the volumes actually 
having references is less than three. 
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there is also a conspicuously and in most cases, at least up to 1890, an 
increasingly large number of references, while in journals manifesting 
the most incredible hostility toward and ignorance of Goethe and things 
German in general, the relative number is invariably low. The best 
British-American journals such as the Living Age, Literature, the Review 
of Reviews, and the Eclectic Magazine all have a strikingly large number 
of references, many of them in the form of major articles.’ 

There is to be noted furthermore an unusually high frequency in the 
reviewing and noticing of translations of Goethe’s literary works and of 
Goethe biographies in the last three decades.*® 

A rather telling distribution is revealed in the count of references in 
bona fide American magazines according to the individual literary works 
to which they refer. Faust is far in the lead of all others with respect to 
number of citations, reviews of editions—especially translations, and 
general comment touching the play, having as many as 442. Meister 
follows with 131; then Lyric Poetry with 77; Werther has 70; Goetz, 58; 
Hermann und Dorothea, 45; Iphigenia, 38; Tasso, 34; Wahlverwandtschaf- 
ten, 34; Dichtung u. Wahrheit, 21; Egmont, 17; Reineke Fuchs, 13; while 
other works have fewer references.° 

Turning now from the extent to the content of the material, we may 
ask: What characteristics, if any, typify the comment as a whole? Are 
there revealed any qualities that are distinctly American? What is the 


predominating critical attitude? To be sure, the general question how 
American criticism of Goethe will harmonize or contrast with the Euro- 
pean view, raised by Louis J. Swinburn in the New Englander, xtv, 


1 The Living Age has 237 in 40 years; Literature, 16 in three years, 1897-99; the Review 
of Reviews, 80 in nine years, 1891-99; and the Eclectic, 186 in 40 years. 

8 Morgan, B. Q., A Bibliography of German Literature in English Translation, Univ. 
Wisconsin (1922), shows that the English translations of Goethe number twenty in the 
decade ending at 1800, rising almost steadily in number to 148 in the decade 1880-90, 
followed by a drop to 66 in the nineties. In the last three decades there appear 21 editions 
of Taylor’s Faust; in 1889 Hayward’s prose translation had reached its eleventh, Martin’s 
and Swanwick’s each their ninth, and Brooks’ its fifteenth edition, to mention only some of 
the most important ones. Anster’s “distorted” translation that in five decades, after 1835, 
had seen only four new editions, burst forth in 12 new editions in the decade ending 1885. 
Among the biographies reviewed are editions of Lewes, Calvert, Bernays, Grimm, Boyesen, 
Dintzer, Prem, Heinemann, Bielschowsky, and Ehrlich. 

* These figures are based on a normalized rather than a mechanical count to obviate 
any misleading accretions because of mere formal repetitions. Although they may be sub- 
ject to some revision, owing to occasional difficulties in interpreting a “unit” reference, 
the retio is probably essentially correct. Articles in the technically scholarly journals, 
to be interpreted as pure isolated contributions addressed to specialists, are omitted in this 
connection regardless of their intrinsic value, on the ground that they cannot be considered 
as any reflex or component of popular American journalism. 
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648-659, in 1886, still awaits a determinative answer and will continy 
to do so until there shall have been completed careful surveys of the 
American and foreign journalistic and literary fields together with , 
detailed correlation of results, an undertaking perhaps of major propor. 
tions in itself. Unquestionably American opinion is at times derivative, 
but it is not unlikely that the final verdict will be that it is quite as often, 
if not in the main, decidedly independent. In the material at hand there 
is abundant evidence, for example, of such intangibles a8 an inertia of 
fixed notions, a momentum of revolutionary forces, and a gradual change 
of taste proceeding as well, if not largely, from sources indigenous as from 
influences abroad. Despite some outbursts of stupidity and proof of 
lingering bias, the criticism is on the whole creditable and when con. 
sidered over longer periods of time remarkably self-corrective. There is, 
to be sure, a greater propensity toward objectives pragmatic, social, and 
moral, than toward considerations purely aesthetic and cultural. Ap- 
parently inaccessible are those Goethean ideas that may not be reconciled 
with the dogmatic nineteenth-century American conception of democ- 
racy. Interesting, moreover, is the fact that from the first and throughout 
our period American criticism is constantly alive to the tremendous co- 
gency of the personality of Goethe. Although this circumstance leads in- 
deed to many unfortunate misapprehensions and amusing blunders, it 
also proves in a way a certain soundness of American critical instinct, 
sensing as it did consistently that the life and the works of the great 
German are indeed inseparable. 

Of the persistence of fixed notions there is perhaps no better illustra- 
tion than the close-up view afforded by a set or two of typical reactions 
to the life and thought of Goethe as we see them in the sweep of certain 
currents. Citing the writer in the Ailantic Monthly xx, 494 (1877), who 
maintains that “the legitimate product” of Goethe’s example and teach- 
ing is beheld by contemporary Germany in that “art-iconoclast and 
moral monster, Richard Wagner,” von Klenze concludes, “Dieser cal- 
vinistische Zelot stand wahrscheinlich im Jahre 1877 schon ziemlich 
vereinsamt da.”"® However, the zealot is not without goodly company 
even to the end of the century. In 1879 the Catholic World xxrx, 111, 
rejoices that Taylor did not write a biography of Goethe “because the 
sooner the world forgets that passionless and scientific advocate of lust 
the better”; it is “profoundly grateful that American literature has 
escaped the infamy of such a book as Lewes’ Life of Goethe.” In the A mer- 
ican Church Review (Episcopal) J. I. Mombert, who indeed ranks Faus! 
with Hamlet, not only voices agreement with Menzel, but announces 


® Toc. cit., p. 201. 
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anew that though Goethe’s intellect was “colossal,” his “heart was nil” 

and his “morals ...were bad,” and that Schiller is preferred as a poet 

“because he was the better man.” The italics are his xxxvim (1882), 251. 

A fairly reliable index should be found in the cross-section of opinions 

one may read in the cluster of reviews of Sanborn’s edition of thirteen 

lectures on Goethe delivered at the Concord School of Philosophy in 

July 1885." There is praise and there are strictures; however in most in- 
stances reviewers are careful to suggest that faults of genius must not be 

glossed over, that there are “sins of life,” “defects of mind,” evidences 
of “notorious unfaithfulness,” and “‘egoism” not to be condoned.” 
Indeed two magazines, the Critic and the Literary World, strike a some- 
what different if not more favorable note indicative of a shifting of em- 
phasis (supported in part by British opinion) from the much condemned 
episodical life of the poet to the yet unfathomed true personality behind 
the works.” But this point of view is by no means general in 1886. Al- 
most another decade must elapse before it can be said to have become 
more widely established. In 1888 the Literary World (x1x, 291) quotes 
Florence Traill, indeed not with approval, who says, “What we learn of 
his (Goethe’s) life . . . disgusts us forever with the man and all that he 
had to do or say.” In the following year a coup de grace is attempted by 
Mary E. Nutting, who, in a twenty-three-page article on “The Over- 
Estimation of Goethe” in the Andover Review (Congregational) (x1, 36 
ff.) condemns both his literature and his life, deploring the broken hearts 
and poisoned lives of his making. Even in the Open Court , 111, 1976 and 
I, iii, (opposite 2050) in 1889, Susan B. Channing opposing Calvin 
Thomas voices indignation over Goethe’s common-law marriage and 
his “excesses.” In Poet Lore, vu, (1895) 383, Margaret Fuller is once 
more commended for pointing out not only the “marvellous genius” but 
also the “disappointing limitations of Goethe,” and in the Cosmopolitan, 
xxiv, (1897) 172, Emma H. Nason is sad to record the fact (in an article 
enhanced by a beautiful and excellently reproduced collection of Kaul- 


4 Sanborn, F. B., The Life and Genius of Goethe (Boston, 1886). 

A reviewer in Harper’s, xxi, 153, says characteristically: “we have liked Mrs. 
Howe (Julia Ward, lecturing on Goethe's Women) almost the best . . . she does not blink 
the fact that whatever Goethe’s ideal women were, his treatment of real women was not 
ideal.” Compare also Catholic World, xm, 128; American, x1, 300; Chautauquan, VI, 546; 
and Literary News, vu, 102. 

“ The Literary World, xvrt, (1886), 129, finds fault with the fanatical eulogizing of 
Goethe in his own land, notes a distressing lack of real criticism in Sanborn’s volume, and 
cites Matthew Arnold to the effect that the letters, journals, and conversations reveal the 
truly significant Goethe. The Critic, vim (1886), 115, calls the lectures superficial, explain- 
ing that Goethe’s genius lies in the breadth of his interests and culture and in the fact that 
he touches human nature at all points. 
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bach’s illustrations) that the greatest of the German poets loved ‘mos 
unworthily of them all.” 

It may be of interest to note that the majority of these animadversion; 
proceed from women and from the religious journals. It should be added, 
however, with respect to contributions from women, that there are also 
noteworthy, understanding appreciations, for example, those of Ellen \. 
Mitchell, Western, 1 (1876) 347; Grace C. Bibb, ibid. 1, 265; Caroline 
Lachland, Journal of Speculative Philosophy, xv1 (1882) 320; and Ger. 
trude Garrigues, ibid., xvi (1883) 383; then there are the constructive 
services of the translators such as Anna C. Brackett and Ellen Frothing. 
ham and of the editors such as Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke of 
Poet-Lore. Moreover it must be said that the Christian Examiner and 
the Christian Union are on the whole friendly; that the Princeton Reviex 
(Presbyterian) though not deeply interested in Goethe is not hostile in 
the references it has; that the Baptist Quarterly though dissatisfied with 
Goethe’s religion does not assail his personal life; that the Unitarian 
Review judges Goethe the greatest of modern poets though not a “‘blam 
less liver”; and that both the Catholic World and the Andover Review 
become more understanding in time." 

A rising wave of popular interest in things Goethean reaches its crest 
about 1890. A great many things with a distinct appeal to the journalist 
were happening, and Goethe was unquestionably “good copy.” There 
were, following upon the death in 1885 of Goethe’s last descendant: the 
dedication to the public of the Goethe houses; the opening of the Goethe 
archives and the calling to Weimar of some of the best Goethe scholars; 
the sensational discovery of the unpublished manuscripts; the prepara- 
tion of the Weimar edition; the founding of the Goethe-societies; and the 
erecting of Goethe monuments in many European and American cities. 
There appear in the magazines numerous items on the disposition of 
Goethe paintings and Goethe libraries; popular journals join the proces- 
sion with sundry Goethe “features” including illustrations, even the 
American Journal of Numismatics does its part by printing a list of all 
the medals of Goethe (Critic, x11, 74)! On the stage, notably in the large 


“4 The Catholic World, that in 1883 (xxxv1, 770), had accused Goethe of leading his 
countrymen “and multitudes of mankind . . . to befoul whatever was decent among men 
and profane whatever was sacred before God” in a serial article on the study of modern 
religion, by William Berry, in 1889, not only makes a serious and creditable if dissenting 
approach to Goethean religious concepts, but concludes with the statement that there is 
represented in Goethe’s concept of the Religion of Sorrow a height from which mankind 
will never descend (L, 72-80). In the Andover Review, xv (1891), 583 ff., Hamilton Wright 
Mabie understandingly estimates the greatness of Goethe, and Julia H. Gulliver (xv1, 133), 
in a thirteen-page generally appreciative treatise on the value of Goethe’s thought of God, 
pleads for an ear to his “great and noble utterances’’ despite any blemishes of his character. 
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cities, there are the productions of the dramas of Goethe, chief among 
which are the long runs of the versions of Faust," including the opera. 

Then there is to be noted also a converging of activities in certain 
geographical centers such as Concord, Chautauqua, St. Louis, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and the university towns. It would lead too far to trace 
the development in each of these and other centers here. Suffice it to 
emphasize simply the services of the St. Louis group of cultural leaders. 
Their intellectual ancestry can be traced on the one hand to what may 
be called the philosophical thought. of New England embodied best in 
Emerson and on the other to that of cultivated German immigrants, 
especially the circles represented by Carl Schurz. Two magazines, the 
Western (1875-81), and the Journal of Speculative Philosophy (1867-88), 
appearing in St. Louis and serving as the organs of the leading idealists, 
give considerable space to the literature and thought of Goethe. A cata- 
logue of the names important in this connection would have to include 
those of W. T. Harris, Anna C. Brackett, D. J. Snider, F. L. Soldan, J. K. 
Hosmer, J. A. Chase, Thomas Davidson, and others. 

Then there is the not unimportant fact that soon after the Civil War 
there begins a period of great mobility among men of letters. Numerous 
journalists, lecturers, and educators—serving as guiding spirits in Goethe- 
an study and popularization move freely from place to place, not only 
as traveling lecturers of the Concord and Chautauqua summer schools, 
but as residents capable of a vital leadership for longer spaces of time in 
each of a number of different communities. Their significance might well 
be considered on the one hand geographically according to the office, 
classroom, or pulpit they occupy, and on the other hand journalistically 
according to the publications through which they exert their influence. 
Indeed, there are factors of personal origin, inclination, and traditional 
bias to be taken into careful consideration."* And at this point the study 
of forces and movements would have to yield once more to the further 
study of individuals, an undertaking beyond our purposes here. 


4 During the presentation by Irving and Terry of Will’s version at the Lyceum Theater, 
London booksellers are reported to have sold 100,000 copies of Faust (Public Opinion, 1 
[1886], 339). The production was subsequently brought to Broadway. For the history of 
the Bayle-Bernard, and Haas versions with Lewis Morrison as Mephistopheles who “‘de- 
lighted” packed houses for twenty seasons, within a circuit of 5000 miles including large 
cities and small towns, see Raschen, J. F. L., “Lewis Morrison’s Production of Goethe’s 
Faust,” Germanic Review, tv (1929), 107. 

%* Thus W. T. Harris, purposeful Goethe student and editor of the J. Spec. Philos., and 
later U. S. Commissioner of Education, belongs indeed to St. Louis, to New England, and 
to the nation; James MacAlister, Scotch immigrant, and enthusiastic Goethe lecturer,— 
is to be identified with the Wisconsin normal school system, the school superintendencies 
of Milwaukee and Philadelphia, and the Drexel institute; Josiah Royce, forceful champion 
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Precisely to what extent the universities, the platform lecturers, and 
the periodical journalism of the late eighties and the early nineties may 
have been responsible for the fact is perhaps indeterminable, but certain 
it is that after 1890 there is a fairly rapid decline of interest in the episod- 
ical life of the poet, not accompanied, however, by any corresponding 
drop of interest in Goethean literary work, for there is evidence at every 
hand that Goethe is being read. This circumstance is reflected not only in 
the appearance of new editions and translations, and in the academic 
study of Goethe that is being cultivated, but also in the fact that there 
is forming a new wave of interest that is to reach its crest about 1910 and 
that would hardly be thinkable if the apparent ebb about 1890 had 
meant any serious decrease of deeper interest. 

The principal effects that seem to have been exerted cn American civi- 
lization by the personality and the literature of Goethe as reflected in the 
magazines of the last four decades of the nineteenth century, may in con- 
clusion be enumerated perhaps as follows: 

1. A substantial, if in certain respects definitely limited, influence 
upon the movements tending to liberalize Puritanical thought in its 
successive stages of Congregationalism, Unitarianism, Transcendental- 
ism, and the subsequent conceptions of social and humanitarian idealism. 
Liberal philosophical and religious thought, from Emerson to Josiah Royce 
from Theodore Parker to Lyman Abbott, is unquestionably indebted as 
well to the deeper spirituality and the poetic imagination especially of 
Goethe’s Faust, his philosophic poetry, and prose wisdom, as to that 
Goethean attitude to life that had sustained a none-too-optimistic but 
essentially unshaken personal faith in, and reverence for, the purposeful 
dependableness of nature. 

2. A contribution to American pedagogy, both through the medium 
of such educators as Harris, Brackett, Soldan, MacAlister, and many 
others of their stamp, and through such organs as Barnard’s American 
Journal of Education that presented a translation of the educational 
theories of the Goethe-saturated Karl von Raumer, vim, (1860), 123-154, 
and gave frequent if not liberal space for the presentation of Goethean 
ideas and quotations. Although sometimes qualified by editorial com- 
ment, there are to be found: the ideas formulated in the Wanderjahre, 
xxi, (1872) 9-16; quotations from Goethe on the teaching of drawing, 
x 62, on memory, rhythm, grace, and spontaneity, x, 199; 225, on the 





of Goethean idealism is of California and of Harvard; Calvin Thomas of Michigan con- 
tributes to the rather elementary Chautauquan, to the semi-scholarly Nation, to the Mon- 
istic Open Court, and to other journals; Bayard Taylor, of South-German and Quaker 
descent is to be variously classified, as journalist, as traveler, as diplomat, as poet of note, 
and as foremost translator of Faust. 
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ethical import of teaching singing, vim1, 648, on the need for understand- 
ing the child, vu, 619, etc. 

3. The substance of much of the rich material used in our institutional 
cultivation of classical idealism. The story of the school texts of /phi- 
genie, Hermann und Dorothea, Dichtung und Wahrheit, Egmont, Tasso, 
and Faust proves an ever-increasing concern on the part of American 
students with the Goethean ideal of aesthetic perfection. 

4. A perceptible if not exactly determinable influence on American 
literary production and taste, in that men of an unbribable type of mind 
from Hawthorne"? to Whitman" have ever received positive inspiration 
from Goethe, and in that such works as Meister, the Elective Affinities, and 
again Faust, that had met with a decidedly critical reception, gradually 
came to provoke wide discussion and serious reading.'® The bearing of 
these works upon a change of literary taste in America is not to be lost 
sight of when explaining our schooling for the more serious American 
literature of today. 

5. An unformulated but nevertheless workable body of philosophical 
conceptions traceable to considerable socio-religious occupation especially 
with the ethical and cultural thought of Goethe. To be sure, the lead- 
ers of the platform and cult movements were at times one-sided and su- 
perficial, not excepting W. T. Harris and Paul Carus, but the ventures 
were on the whole no doubt constructive. An example of a great syn- 
thetic attempt is the article by Joseph A. Chase in the Western, vu, 
(1881) 509, explaining that Goethe furnishes us with a complete “rationale 
of the process of aesthetic culture”; that he represents a school in art and 
literature opposed to force or power; that his philosophy is “alike re- 
moved from positivism whose criterion of excellence is utility and from 
traditional judgment founded on convention’’; that his harmonious cul- 
ture possesses the true ethical spirit in its insistence on the economy of 
all energies, and that he therefore “transcends the domain of practical 
life... and in his capacity of aristic thinker becomes the high priest of 
humanity.” 

6. An altogether immeasurable and priceless contribution to the 
growth of aesthetic refinement: through the many lyrics and ballads 
that so enduringly beguiled translators or inspired melodies, such as 
Heidenrislein, Erlkinig, Wanderers Nachtlied, Uber allen Gipfeln, the 
songs of the Harper, Mignon, and Gretchen as words and as music in 


1 Julian Hawthorne names Goethe among the giants that had tempered his father. 
Cenlury, x (1886), 83. 

1 Compare v. Klenze, loc. cit., p. 203. 

1 John Burroughs sees in the “modern movement”’ a movement of individualism “which 
Goethe did more to forward than any other man,” Century Mag., xiv (1888), 185. 
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numerous notable compositions; through the wealth of pictorial inter- 
pretations of Goethe to be seen in the art of Delacroix, Faber, Gregory, 
Kaulbach, Kolbe, Konewka, von Kreling, Retzsch, Rietschel, Rauch, 
Stieler, Tischbein, Trippel, and through the dramatic offerings of Niel- 
son, Terry, and Irving, not to mention Morrison and the opera Faust. 
That the finer lure of this body of Goethean art offered an escape if not 
a partial corrective in the period that witnessed a progressive vulgariza- 
tion of public taste with the rise of yellow journalism is a circumstance 
certainly worth taking some cognizance of. 

Thus the picture suggested by the material at hand, despite all nega- 
tive elements, reveals Goethe as the most imposing figure in German 
literature, as one of the greatest in world literature, and as a force com- 
prising a distinct world of thought fertile in American civilization. That 
his permanent place of eminence is more and more taken for granted is 
shown by the frequent linking of his name, as if it were axiomatic, with 
those of the very greatest of all times. Again and again, especially toward 
the close of the century, appears the formula—Homer, Dante, Shake- 
speare, Goethe, reflecting better than encomiums the high character of 
the reception and appreciation of Goethe in American journalism toward 
the close of the nineteenth century. 

Joun PAvuL vON GRUENINGEN 

University of Wisconsin 





LXXI 
L’OMBRE DE MADAME BOVARY 


be gente de Rouen & Beauvais s’arréta dans une longue plainte 
de freins fatigués, et les deux voyageurs qu’il transportait ouvrirent 
a grand peine sa porte étroite et piquée de rouille. 

—Pour aller 4 Ry, madame? demanda le plus vieux 4 une paysanne en 
tablier bleu qui, dans l’ombre d’une porte entre-bAillée, épiait les ar- 
rivants. 

La porte se referma prestement, comme celle du Paradis au nez d’un 
mécréant; interloqués, les deux hommes se regardérent et ne purent 
tenir leur sérieux. 

—C’est plus qu’une réponse laconique, s’égaya le plus jeune. 

—Et pis que visage de bois, ajouta l’autre. 

L’autobus était reparti dans un battement de vitres trop laches dans 
leurs glissiéres de téle. L’Hirondelile, la diligence jaune qui tant de jeudis 
emporta la romanesque Madame Bovary vers ses rendez-vous d’amour, 
ne pouvait rouler 4 plus grand tapage avec ses “fers laches qui battaient 
la terre.’ 

Sur la route bitumée, amollie par un furieux soleil d’aoft,? machinale- 
ment les deux compagnons prirent la méme direction que |’autobus. IIs 
firent bien, car 4 un jet de pierre de |’arrét, au bout du village de Martain- 
ville désert comme une église 4 l’heure du bal, le svelte poteau indicateur 
d’une croisée de chemins annongait, en menus caractéres: Ry, 3 km 570. 

Cette route de Ry, étroite et raboteuse sous son épaisse poussiére, 
piquait vers la gauche dans une campagne assez plate, mouchetée de 
moyettes de blé et des oasis que les boqueteaux et les récoltes d’automne 
formaient dans la blondeur des mdissons. 

Malgré le soleil, nos pélerins, un professeur et un étudiant, marchaient 
d’un pas de chasseur & pied sur les bas cétés herbeux. Que faire sur le 
chemin de Ry & moins que I|’on n’y parle de Madame Bovary? IIs détail- 
laient donc la tragique histoire d’Emma qui, née paysanne avec une 4me 
de citadine, vite décue par un mariage qui pourtant avait été d’amour, 
installée dans ce village de Ry oi ils se rendaient, tenta la vie des amou- 
reuses de romans conventionnels jusqu’au jour ot, déja empoisonnée de 
chiméres, jeune et belle encore mais affolée de dettes et abandonnée de 
ses égoistes amants, elle ne vit plus de salut que dans |’arsenic. 

Au bout d’une demi-heure les piétons atteignirent un calvaire érigé a 
gauche de la route: 1857, disait l’inscription. 


? Madame Bovary (Conard, 1921), p. 107. 
* Ce pélerinage 4 Ry date du début d’aoat 1932. 
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—La véritable Madame Bovary n’a pas connu ce calvaire puisqu’elle 
s’est empoisonnée en 1848, commenta le professeur. Passons; i! n’, 
d’ailleurs aucune originalité. 

Dés le calvaire le chemin descend en pente raide. Au premier coude on 
découvre le village de Ry dont les maisons de pierre relevée de brique 
s’alignent, comme au garde a vous, le long de sa Grande Rue large et 
propre. Ce village, “on l’apercoit de loin, tout couché en long sur la rive 
(de la Rieule), comme un gardeur de vaches qui fait la sieste au bord de 
Veau.’”* 

De la céte de Martainville ov le calvaire est planté, on ne distingue pas 
la riviére cachée 4 gauche par les maisons & un étage qu’embrasse |’ac- 
colade des grands peupliers sous lesquels elle sinue. De molles collines 
enserrent le bourg de toutes parts; elles sont capitonnées de cultures et 
de bois plus touffus et sombres a lest; c’est la forét d’Argueil ot Emma et 
Rodolphe aimaient 4 faire des promenades & cheval et oi, certaine aprés- 
midi d’octobre, la brilante amazone, renversant “son cou blanc. .. , dé- 
faillante, tout en pleurs, avec un long frémissement et se cachant la 
figure, . . . s'abandonna.’” 

Comme au temps de Flaubert les premiéres maisons du village se 
dressent en retrait de la route, derriére des grilles, des haies, des jardins 
et des cours; certaines sont encore traversées de lambourdes noires, mais, 
sur les toits, l’ardoise a remplacé le chaume épais qui leur faisait “comme 
des bonnets de fourrure rabattus sur des yeux.’ 

—Y a-t-il moyen de se loger 4 Ry pour la nuit? demanda le professeur 
au maréchal-ferrant dont la forge est toujours installée prés de la bou- 
tique du charron, derriére une barricade de charrettes ‘“‘qui empiétent 
sur la route.’’*- 

—-Je vous croés "qu’on peut se loger 4 Ry! Vous n’avez que l’embarras 
du choéx; y a troés auberges dans le pays, mais je vous recommande |a 
premiére sur votre droéte, I’ Hétel de la Rose Blanche. Le patron Feuquéres 
vous soégnera aux petits oégnons. 

Trois auberges! La Rose Blanche, ? Hotel de France et ? Hotel de Rouen, 
dont les propriétaires, au fond, ne s’aiment probablement pas mieux que 
Madame Veuve Lefrancois du Lion d’Or ne portait dans son cceur ce 
gueux de Tellier du Café Frangais. 

On poussa bientét la porte vitrée de la Rose Blanche. Un vieillard 
trapu, barbe carrée, belle téte 4 la Saint-Saéns, émergea de son comptoir 


* M. B., 97. Le nombre renvoie a la page de ce roman dans |’édition Conard. 

‘ Tbid., 233. 5 et * Ibid., 97. 

7 Comme dans I’Oise et dans |’Aisne, mais pourtant plus discrétement, les paysans de Ry 
prononcent oé pour oi. 
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et, s’essuyant les mains & son tablier bleu 4 bavette, s’empressa a la 
rencontre de ses clients. 

—Deux chambres pour la nuit, et le vivre? mais parfaitement, mes- 
sieurs; quinze francs chacune et douze francs pour le souper dont vous 
me direz des nouvelles! Ca vous va? 

—Entendu; mais parons d’abord au plus pressé. Débouchez-nous donc 
un cruchon de cidre de Normandie, patron. 

M. Feuquéres remonta bient6t de sa cave avec une champenoise gainée 
de toiles d’araignée. 

—C’est un joli village que le vétre, propre, pittoresque .. . , célébre 
aussi, avanca le professeur. 

—Il y en a de plus mal. Il faut bien qu’il soit riant pour mériter son 
nom de Ry. Célébre? Assez, et 4 cause de Gustave Flaubert. Il vient pas 
mal de curieux ici. Si Madame Bovary avait eu tout l’argent qu’elle a 
fait gagner au pays elle ne se serait pas détruite, la pauvre! 

—Alors, c’est bien vrai que Madame Bovary a existé? interrogea 
l’étudiant dans le francais vieillot et charmant de la Province de Québec. 

—Si elle a existé! comme vous et moi, monsieur! repartit |’hételier 
avec conviction. I] n’y a rien de plus vrai que la Madame Bovary de 
Gustave Flaubert; c’est de la vie, ca! un livre pris dans le vif, dans le 
saignant de la vie. Vous voulez connaitre |’état civil d’-Emma? Madame 
Bovary, de son vrai nom Adelphine Couturier, ou plus couramment 
Delphine, est née en 1821, la méme année que Flaubert, 4 la Rue-Saint- 
Pierre, prés de Blainville-Crevon, 4 une bonne lieue d’ici en remontant 
la vallée du Crevon, notre riviére. En 1839,* & dix-huit ans, elle a épousé 
Eugéne Delamare qui en avait vingt-huit, pratiquait la médecine 4 Ry 
et était veuf depuis un an.® Delphine avait perdu sa mére six mois avant 
d’épouser le médecin, et son pére exploitait alors la ferme du Vieux- 
Chateau, les Bertaux dans le livre-—En 1842 elle eut une fille, Alice- 
Delphine; en 1848, l’année de la révolution, elle s’empoisonna; elle avait 
vingt-sept ans. Un peu moins de deux ans aprés son mari la rejoignait au 
cimetiére. 

—Il est probable qu’il n’existe plus personne qui ait connu Delphine 
Couturier? 

—Certes, il faudrait étre centenaire ou presque, pour cela. Flaubert a 
écrit que Yonville-l’Abbaye,—c’est-a-dire Ry,—comptait quelques nona- 
génaires,"® de son temps; il n’y en a plus aujourd’hui. On vit trop fort a 


* 1843, écrit dans son Gustave Flaubert (Paris; de Brouwer, 1933), p. 349.—M. René 
Dumesnil, le critique qui connatt Je mieux Flaubert et Maupassant. 

* Les états civils de Ry, Blainville et Rouen sont en contradiction pour ces dates. Il 
serait oiseux de les discuter ici. 10 M. B., 111. 
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notre époque, on fait trop d’excés, on ressemble trop 4 Rodolphe, |e 
premier amant d’Emma. 

—Une double tragédie contée par un maitre écrivain dans un livre qui 
a eu les honneurs du Tribunal correctionnel de Paris a évidemment {ait 
tourner bien des langues, dit le professeur, et si vous avez passé votre 
jeunesse dans le pays vous vous rappelez sans doute les réflexions de; 
contemporains du drame & ce sujet? 

—Pas plus loin que celles de mes parents, par exemple. Je suis né en 
1858, a la téte de la vallée oi: mon pére occupait une ferme pas bien loin 
de celle du pére Couturier. Je ne me rappelle pas m’étre fort intéress¢ 4 
Vhistoire, quand j’étais galopin; j’avais d’autres chats 4 fouetter; mais 
il y a une cinquantaine d’années on a construit une nouvelle ligne de che- 
min de fer Rouen-Amiens, passant par Morgny, 4 six kilométres d’ici. 
J’ai été choisi comme messager, et pendant longtemps j’ai fait le service 
des voyageurs Ry-Morgny, avec ma voiture qui était connue sous le 
nom de la Gondole. C’était une guimbarde dans le genre de /’ Hirondelle 
d’Hivert. Ce que j’en ai apporté des messieurs et des dames qui tout le 
long du chemin me posaient des tas de questions sur Homais, Rodolphe, 
Léon, Charles Bovary, Emma Bovary de son vrai nom Delphine Cou- 
turier, femme du docteur Delamare, des gens que je ne connaissais ni 
d’Eve ni d’Adam! Au début j’en restais béte comme une tourte et je ne 
savais répondre que je n’en savais rien. Un jour j’ai demandé 4 mon pire 
s’il se souvenait de Delphine Couturier ‘Delphine? Je croés bien! ma 
répondu mon pére; on a été jeunes ensemble. Ah, c’en était une danseuse, 
celle-la! Oui-da, elle aimait bien le plaisir; elle était fort belle et toujours 
bien pomponnée. Elle en a eu des malheurs a Ry, la pauvre femme!’ 

—Et vous-méme n’avez-vous jamais rencontré certains des person- 
nages qui, parait-il, ont servi de modéles 4 Flaubert pour Rodolphe, 
Léon ...? 

—Mais si. Plusieurs fois j’ai apporté et reconduit Léon Dupuis, |’ancien 
clerc, le second bon ami d’Emma. C’était Maitre Stanislas-Narcisse 
Bottet, s’il vous plait, notaire 4 Formerie, sur la ligne d’ Amiens, 4 la 
limite de la Seine-Inférieure et de l’Oise. Ici on l’appelait Monsieur Louis. 
Il venait de temps en temps faire visite 4 un neveu qu’il avait 4 Ry. 
C’était un petit vieux soigné et bien agréable. Je ne me rappelle pas avoir 
parlé de l’affaire Delamare avec lui. I] est mort en pleine rue, 4 Beauvais. 

—C’est peut-étre ce qui a donné a Flaubert l’idée de faire mourir le pére 
de Charles Bovary sur le seuil d’un café," fit remarquer le professeur. Ne 
dit-on pas aussi que Rodolphe Boulanger, le chatelain de la Huchette, 
s’est fait sauter la cervelle 4 Paris, en plein boulevard, 4 son retour du 
Canada oi ses réves de fortune l’avaient mené et puis quitté? 

uM. B., 346. 
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—C’est bien cela, monsieur, répondit l’hételier. Rodolphe c’était de 
son vrai nom Louis Campion, le beau Campion, un bourreau des cceurs, 
un noceur s’il en fut, un viveur, comme on dit; il perdit sa fortune a 
courir les femmes et les maisons de jeu. II s’est suicidé quatre ans aprés 
Emma. 

—Et Homais, le prince des pharmaciens, plus célébre de beaucoup que 
le Bézuquet de Tartarin de Tarascon, Homais le progressiste phraseur 
et 4 l’esprit vide comme ses verres 4 ventouse? 

—Il s’appelait Guillaume Jouanne; il avait cinquante-deux ans quand 
il céda sa pharmacie a son fils Adolphe; c’était en 1848, l’année méme de 
la mort de Madame Bovary. Je ne |’ai pas connu car il s’est aussitét 
retiré 4 Rouen ov il est mort en 1881, un an aprés Flaubert. C’était, 
parait-il, un bien brave homme, pas du tout l’arriviste, l’esprit fort et 
orateur pompier que le roman nous présente. Celui-ci, le rouge, |’écri- 
vassier, l’anticlérical, celui que les gens de mon 4ge se rappellent bien, 
celui que Flaubert a le mieux connu, c’est Adolphe, le fils et successeur de 
Guillaume. Il a été conseiller municipal et longtemps adjoint au maire. 

—C’est le Napoléon du livre alors, le frére de Franklin, d’Irma et 
d’Athalie, Napoléon Homais qui lors de la visite 4 la filature de lin s’est 
précipité “‘dans un tas de chaux pour peindre ses souliers en blanc?’’” 
s’enquit le professeur. 

—C’est bien notre homme, monsieur. Je |’ai toujours connu vif comme 
cette chaux-la. C’était un exalté; il a méme fait des sourires aux socia- 
listes et accueilli Millerand comme un frére quand il est venu faire une 
conférence 4 Ry il y a une quarantaine d’années. Comme Millerand il a 
tourné casaque vers la fin de sa carriére. Il est mort 4 Ry en 1895; il 
avait soixante-seize ans. 

—Georgette Leblanc, la premitre Mme Materlinck, a écrit un petit 
livre, Au Pays de Madame Bovary," oi elle rapporte les propos des vieilles 
gens sur Emma. Sa premiére visite date de 1908. L’épicier de la place 
avait été enfant de chceur le jour de l’enterrement; celui-ci avait porté 4 
Monsieur Campion les lettres de la “luronne qui aimait le plaisir”; 
celle-la se rappelait bien Madame Delamare qui ne faisait jamais rien 
de ses dix doigts et qui se promenait souvent dans son jardin “avec son 
peignoir de nansouk et son ombrelle bleu p4le qui faisait ressortir ses 
bandeaux, noirs comme |’aile du corbeau’’;"* telle autre affirmait que 
Delphine avait eu aussi pour amant le frére de Léon et qu’avant de 
s’empoisonner elle avait essayé d’empoisonner son mari. Toutes les com- 
méres s’entendaient encore, aprés soixante ans, pour charger la mémoire 

8M. B., 141. 

% Leblanc, Georgette, Un pélerinage au pays de Madame Bovary (Paris; Sansot, 1913). 

4 Tbid., p. 42. % Tbid., p. 46, 
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de la malheureuse, intoxiquée de littérature fausse, d’ennui et d’adultére. 
La seule & l’excuser était son ancienne servante, Augustine Ménage, 
la Félicité du roman, une aimable petite vieille alerte encore malgré ses 
quatre-vingt-cing ans. Elle s’était retirée 4 trois lieues de Ry, a Saint- 
Germain-des-Essours od elle est morte en 1913. 

—Cette Augustine Ménage n’a guére été plus de six mois au service 
de Madame Bovary, et cela a l’époque du mariage," rectifia vivement |« 
vieil hételier. Je vais vous étonner, car c’est une chose peu connue, mais 
la véritable Félicité ne fut ni plus ni moins que la femme du pére Rou- 
ault, alias Couturier. Elle était la camarade d’enfance de Fifine, ainsi 

-qu’elle appelait Delphine. Elle était pauvre; Couturier la prit 4 son 
service aprés la mort de sa femme, six mois avant le mariage de De!l- 
phine; elle devint sa maitresse, puis il l’épousa, sur les instances du curé 
qui les pressait de régulariser leur situation, car elle était enceinte. La 
véritable Félicité fut donc la belle-mére d’Emma, mais une belle-mére 
comme il y en a peu, aimable, gaie et dévouée. Elle lui rendait visite 
chaque fois qu’elle venait au marché de Ry; elle restait parfois plusieurs 
jours avec elle et lui faisait son ménage et sa lessive. Il est possible 
qu’aprés la mort de Madame Delamare elle ait emporté “‘tout ce qui 
restait de la garde-robe,’’” mais elle n’a pas décampé du pays, enlevée 
par Théodore, le domestique du notaire; elle est tout simplement, 
comme d’habitude, rentrée chez son vieux mari a4 la ferme du Vieux- 
Chateau. 

—Mme Georgette Leblanc relate, d’aprés Augustine Ménage, que 
pendant un bal donné dans le verger du pére Couturier, Delphine s’était 
mise 4 pleurer en s’apercevant qu’elle avait cassé le verre de sa montre. 
Pour la consoler et la faire rire tous ses galants auraient cassé le verre 
de leur montre, itou.'* Qu’est-ce que vous dites de cette attention, 
Monsieur Feuquéres? 

—C’est gentil, trop joli pour étre vrai. Est-ce qu’un paysan, méme 
amoureux 4 lier, un paysan normand, et cauchois surtout, gache son 
bien aussi facilement que ¢a, voyons? 

—Et croyez-vous, toujours d’aprés Mme Georgette Leblanc, qu’Au- 
gustine aurait dit de la voix de Delphine qu’ “elle était si douce qu’on 
aurait voulu ramasser tous les mots qu’elle disait?””® 

—Je connais bien Mme Leblanc; c’est une payse, s’exclama le vieil- 
lard dans un bon rire. Elle est venue bien des fois 4 la Rose Blanche 


¥ “Six mois avant le suicide,” écrit M. Léo Larguier qui lui aussi a recueilli les confi- 
dences de M. Feuquéres. Nouvelles Littéraires, 29 Juillet 1933. 

7 M. B., 471. 

18 itou, aussi; mot encore fort employé par les paysans normands, picards et artésiens. 

9 Un pélerinage . . ., p. 6A. 
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manger de la confiture de groseilles, mais ce n’est pas la mére Augustine 
qui aurait trouvé une phrase comme ¢a toute seule. N’empéche que, 
d’aprés mon pére, Delphine était bonne, intelligente et bien faite. 
D’ailleurs tous les Couturier étaient beaux. J’ai bien connu le frére et 
la sceur de Delphine. La sceur était une jolie blonde, demoiselle de 
magasin Rue Grand-Pont 4 Rouen; quand elle se mettait 4 la porte de 
la boutique, pour prendre le frais, bien des hommes se retournaient pour 
la regarder, tant elle était belle fille et se tenait bien. Elle s’est mariée 
avec un receveur des postes qui a pris sa retraite 4 La Bouille, sur la 
Seine, en aval de Rouen. Le frére s’appelait Ulysse; il avait des idées 
de grandeur. Pas étonnant qu’il fit un des hommes les mieux habillés 
du pays puisqu’il était marchand de nouveautés,”” comme Lheureux, 
de son vrai nom Rey, surnommé |’Auvergnat. 

L’horloge de l’église toute proche sonna trois coups, trois notes d’une 
grande douceur qui vibrérent longtemps dans I’air tiéde et léger de cette 
fin d’aprés-midi. Si moelleuses qu’elles fussent, le pesant aubergiste 
sursauta. 

—Sept heures moins le quart, messieurs! Comme le temps passe vite 
quand on parle de Madame Bovary! Je me sauve préparer le diner. 
C’est moi le cordon bleu, aujourd’hui; vous voyez, j’ai le tablier; ma 
bonne est depuis ce matin en pélerinage 4 Sainte Thérése de Lisieux; 
elle ne rentrera que par l’autobus de neuf heures. Je vais tacher que vous 
ne perdiez pas au change. Le repas sera prét dans une demi-heure. 


a*s 

En guise d’apéritif nos pélerins firent un tour rapide du village et 
s’arrétérent au débit de tabacs-librairie, 4 déméler d’un fouillis de 
cartes postales la trentaine de vues qui formaient la collection Bovary. 

—Vous vendez le roman? s’informa |’étudiant. J’en voudrais bien un 
exemplaire. 

—Je regrette, monsieur, répondit la débitante. Je ne tiens pas ce 
livre-la. On me I’a souvent demandé, pourtant, mais il parait que ce 
n’est pas facile de se le procurer, parce qu’il y a li-dedans des choses 
que les gens comme il faut ne doivent quasiment pas lire. 

—Et vous |’avez lu? demanda le professeur. 

—Ma foi non, et je n’en ai pas envie. 

Aprés une telle réponse il n’y avait plus qu’a aller s’instruire autre 
part. Vraiment, la conversation du papa Feuquéres était plus atta- 
chante. Si on allait l’interroger de nouveau? D’ailleurs c’était l’heure 
du diner. 


” M. B., 42, 468. Dans le roman, Rouault perd son fils avant sa fille. 
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—Ah, messieurs, claironna le brave homme en faisant passer les deux 
bovarystes dans la grande cuisine ot flamboyait une batterie de cuivre, 
puis dans la salle 4 manger, plus petite, “sans me vanter vous allez faire 
un diner moins copieux, certes, que celui de la noce d’Emma, oi les 
convives restérent 4 table de midi 4 la nuit, mais un diner comme jj] 
n’y en aura pas de meilleur 4 Ry, ce soir.” 

Et de fait, la soupe aux poireaux, ]’omelette fines herbes, le filet garni 
de haricots-beurre, la salade, le fromage de NeufchAtel et les confitures, 
—ces confitures dont raffole Mme Georgette Leblanc,—composérent un 
menu dont la digne conclusion devait étre un café arrosé de calvados. 

—Alors, vous voulez un jonquin, la-dessus? s’enquit le maitre queux. 

—Un jonquin? Qu’est-ce que c’est que ¢a? Une canne de jonc, pour 
faire concurrence 4 Alfred de Vigny? 

—Mais non, c’est ce que vous venez de commander, un gloria, une 
bistouille, un café baptisé de goutte, et vous avez bien raison car “un 
café sans goutte c’est un café de jean-foutre,” comme disent les Nor- 
mands. 

Aprés avoir servi les jongquins le patron s’attabla prés de ses clients, 
trinqua avec eux et leur montra un registre ow il avait inscrit “l’état 
civil” des principaux personnages du roman; il contenait aussi des 
coupures et feuilles de journaux et revues sur Madame Bovary signées 
Dubosc,” Delamare, et Dr. Brunon,” un article du Monde Illustré du 
10 décembre 1921, de vieilles cartes postales du pays, la reproduction 
d’un dipléme de bon cultivateur décerné le 1* juillet 1855 au pére de 
Delphine, et surtout il y avait deux photos jaunies, encore bien nettes 
cependant; |’une représentait un coin du vieux cimetiére de Ry avant 
que les monuments eussent été enlevés, l’autre une pierre triangulaire 
oi se lisait clairement cette inscription disposée comme suit: 

ICI 
REPOSE 
LE CORPS 
pE DELPHINE 
COUTURIER 
E£POUSE DE M’ 
DELAMARE 
MEDECIN. DECEDEE 
Le 8 Mars 1848 
PRIEZ DIEU 
POUR LE REPOS DE SON AME 

Le sommet arrondi du triangle était ébréché et sa base était frangée 

d’un fouillis de branches cassées. 


™ Journal de Rowen, 6 juillet 1918 et 3 mai 1922. 
® La Normandie Médicale, 1* décembre 1907 et 15 avril 1910. 
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—C’est moi* qui ai pris cette derniére photo, il y a une quarantaine 
d’années, expliqua M. Feuquéres. J’en ai donné une épreuve au Musée 
Flaubert 4 Croisset; elle est accrochée au fond du pavillon, dans le coin 
a gauche. On™ a écrit que le Dr. Delamare avait fait graver sur le 
monument de sa deuxiéme femme: “Elle fut bonne épouse et bonne 
mére.” C’est mentir comme une épitaphe. Vous voyez bien que ce n’est 
pas tout a fait ca. C’est un vieux qui m’a fait voir cette pierre un jour 
que je la cherchais le long du mur de |’église. Le vieux était enfant de 
cheeur quand on a enterré Mme Delamare et il m’a raconté comment 
ca s’est passé. C’était un samedi aprés le marché. La fosse était trop 
courte pour le cercueil, de sorte que la morte a été enterrée la téte 
beaucoup plus haute que les pieds. 

—Le méme incident pénible s’est produit lors de la mise en terre de 
Caroline, la sceur de Flaubert, rappela le professeur. “‘La fosse était trop 
étroite, le cercueil n’a pas pu y entrer,’™ a-t-il écrit 4 Maxime du Camp. 
A propos de l’ensevelissement d’Emma on lit que, la biére étant trop 
large, il avait fallu boucher les interstices avec la laine d’un matelas.” 
Flaubert ne nous a fait grice d’aucun détail macabre, méme pas des 
vomissements de la morte... .! Et & quel endroit du vieux cimetiére 
Delphine est-elle enterrée? 

—Exactement entre le mur de souténement qui borde la grimpette 
du nouveau cimetiére, et l’entrée d’un magnifique porche ouvert, en 
bois sculpté et noirci; pour étre encore plus précis, elle repose entre les 
deux obus qui marquent aujourd’hui les deux coins les plus élevés du 
monument aux morts de la Grande Guerre. I] n’y a plus une seule croix, 
plus un seul tertre dans le cimetiére; tout a été enlevé et le sol nivelé 
et semé d’herbe. La pierre n’était pas sur la tombe de Delphine quand 
le vieux me l’a montrée, mais sur celle de la premiére Mme Delamare, 
la veuve Dubuc qui, en réalité, était veuve d’un cultivateur et non 
pas d’un huissier de Dieppe comme nous le lisons dans le roman. Les 
deux femmes, la vieille qui de son vivant était “laide, séche comme un 
cotret, et bourgeonnée comme un printemps,’”’ et la jeune qui avait 
de si jolis yeux noirs, ont d’ailleurs été enterrées céte 4 céte dans la 
concession 4 perpétuité que Delamare avait achetée. Dans le roman 
Flaubert fait mourir la vieille 4 Tostes ot Bovary s’est installé d’abord; 
en réalité il n’a exercé la médecine qu’A Ry. La pierre avait 1 m., 30 
de haut, si cela peut vous intéresser. 


% M. Deshays lui aussi photographia cette pierre qu’il trouva renversée, aprés le trans- 
fert du cimetiére. 

™* Par exemple Mme. Georgette Leblanc, Un pélerinage . . . p. 50. 

® Correspondance de Flaubert, édition Conard, 1, 197, 23 ou 24 mars 1846. 

* MB. 461. 7 M.B., 13. 
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—Elle a disparu, n’est-ce pas? 

—Oui, en 87," au cours de travaux qu’on faisait alors autour de 
Péglise; on ne l’a jamais revue depuis. 

—Peut-étre a-t-elle été recouverte par les terrassiers. 

—Ca se peut bien; en faisant des fouilles dans |’ancien cimetiére on 
la retrouverait peut-étre; mais il vaut mieux laisser les morts dormir 
en paix. 

—N’y avait-il donc plus personne de la famille Delamare ou Couturier 
qui efit pu s’occuper de faire entretenir les tombes, et méme de faire 
relever les corps pour les transporter dans le nouveau cimetiére, comme 
cela se fait parfois en pareil cas? Berthe, la fille d’Emma, par exemple? 
Au fait, qu’est-elle devenue? 

—Pour ne pas sortir de la note triste Flaubert a écrit, a la fin du livre, 
que pour gagner sa vie Berthe dut travailler dans une filature de coton. 
La réalité est moins sombre. La petite fut recueillie par une tante de 
sa mére; elle recut une excellente éducation et, coincidence, cette petite 
voisine d’Homais épousa un pharmacien qui s’établit 4 Rouen prés de 
V’église Saint-Patrice.** Elle-méme laissa une fille. 

—Ainsi Flaubert a changé bien des détails de l’histoire, dit l’étudiant, 
et c’est plutét un roman qu’il a écrit. 

—Dame oui, et c’est tout naturel. Quand on raconte une histoire 
toute chaude encore, comme celle-la, et surtout une histoire pénible, i] 
faut bien travestir un peu les lieux, les faits, les gens, sous peine de 
passer pour une mauvaise langue et un vilain monsieur. Ainsi Yonville- 
l’Abbaye est 4 huit lieues de Rouen, tandis que Ry n’en est qu’a cing. 
Notre rivigre ne sépare pas deux régions de physionomie distincte, 
herbage 4 gauche, labour 4 droite;*° le terroir est plus mélé que ¢a. 
Cette rivitre, Flaubert I’a placée a l’entrée du bourg quand on vient de 
Rouen, alors qu’elle passe 4 l’autre bout de la Grande Rue; de méme, 
dans le roman, |l’église est séparée du cimetiére par une campagne ou 
seigles et colzas verdoyaient lors de |’enterrement d’Emma; a Ry, en 
1848, le cimetiére touchait a |’église. Les descriptions de l’église et du 
cimetiére sont 4 peu prés exactes, 4 part le porche qui a été oublié, et la 
terre rouge “‘rejetée sur les bords” de la tombe d’Emma® et qui, vous 
le verrez, est marneuse. Flaubert a décrit un comice 4 Ry; jamais il n’y 


% En 1868, affirme Mme. Leblanc, Un pélerinage . . ., p. 49: 

“Les racontars s’exaspérent, la famille s’inquiéte et vingt ans aprés, & la faveur de la 
nuit, on viendra saisir au cimetiére l’humble pierre qui couvre sa tombe.” La pierre dis- 
parut aprés 1896, écrit M. Gossez, moins catégorique. Mercure de France, 16 juillet 1911. 

** Mme. Leblanc se rappelle que, petite fille, elle entrait quelquefois dans la pharmacie 
od Berthe, dame timide aux mains longues et fines, se tenait derritre le comptoir. Un péleri- 
mage..., 7. %° M. B., 95. 1 Tbid., 466. 
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a eu de ces concours agricoles ici; ils se tenaient tous les neuf ans & 
Darnétal, notre chef-lieu de canton. 

—En effet, dans une lettre 4 Louise Colet,® Flaubert, toujours bougon 
quand il s’agit des occupations des bourgeois, raconte que pour faire une 
description plus exacte du comice il a passé tout un dimanche a Darnétal 
ou se tenait, comme il dit, “une de ces ineptes cérémonies rustiques,”’ 
spécifia le professeur. 

—Je reconnais bien 14 ]’ours blond de Croisset. ... Je dois vous dire 
aussi que /’Hirondelle du pére Hivert n’arrivait pas 4 Rouen par la céte 
de Bois-Guillaume, mais par ce méme Darnétal. Hivert ne dételait pas 
a Hotel de la Croix Rouge, Place Beauvoisine, mais plus bas, dans la 
partie Est de Rouen, au 103 Rue Saint-Hilaire, 4 /’I mage Saint Francois. 
Oui, Flaubert a pris de grandes libertés avec la carte de Rouen et de la 
région; pour se rendre de la Huchette 4 Rouen, Rodolphe passe par 
Buchy, c’est--dire qu’il tourne le dos 4 sa destination;* pour Emma 
qui, aprés le départ de Rodolphe, est prise d’une fiévre cérébrale, le 
docteur Bovary envoie chercher de la glace 4 Neufchtel, 4 trente-cing 
kilométres, alors que Rouen, mieux achalandé, n’est qu’a vingt-deux 
kilométres de Ry; pour aller de Blainville-Crevon 4 Ry le pére Rouault, 
qui est pourtant pressé, prend le chemin des écoliers par Maromme; 
mais tous ces coups de pouce 4 la vérité ont été voulus; ces lignes 
artificielles sont des positions de repli que Flaubert se ménageait pour 
le cas o& on |’efit attaqué en diffamation. 

—On n’a pourtant pas eu de peine 4 reconnaitre Ry en Yonville- 
l’Abbaye. 

—Cela saute aux yeux pour qui connait bien la région de Rouen. Un 
bourg entre la route d’Abbeville et celle de Beauvais, au fond d’une 
vallée, c’est Ry; une petite riviére qui se jette dans |’Andelle aprés avoir 
fait tourner trois moulins vers son embouchure,*—il y en a deux 4 Ry,— 
c’est le Crevon, la Rieule du livre. Notez que nous avons, pas loin d’ici, 
une riviére qui s’appelle la Rieule. Une rue principale longue d’une 
portée de fusil, un maréchal et un charron a |’entrée,® une église au 
bout de la place, un cimetiére 4 gauche de la Grande Rue, des halles, 
c’est encore Ry. 

—D ailleurs il y a Ry dans Bovary, interrompit |’étudiant en riant; 
Bovary c’est le bos, le boeuf de Ry; votre Charles Bovary n’était-il pas 
un butor, lourd et béte comme un beeuf? 

Le professeur se récria, dit que le nom a été inspiré par celui de 


® 18 juillet 1852. Correspondance, 1, 466. 

= M. B., 287. % Tbid., 95. 

% Tbid., 97. L’édition Conard, de Madame Bovary, donne un plan rudimentaire d’Yon- 
ville-l’ Abbaye tracé par Flaubert, p. 499. 
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Bouvaret, hételier de Flaubert au Caire en 1849; l’aubergiste s’esclafia 
et poursuivit: 

—Et surtout les circonstances sont identiques. La tragique histoire du 
docteur Delamare de Ry, et de sa femme, en 1848-1849, époque 4 la- 
quelle Flaubert, dégofité du lyrisme de son Saint Antoine, se décida 
composer un roman terre a terre et vécu, est exactement celle des 
Bovary. Une femme de docteur ne s’empoisonne pas tous les jours dans 
la région de Rouen, et son mari ne la suit pas toujours de si prés. La 
mére de Flaubert se rendait bien compte qu’il n’avait pas assez arrangé 
Vhistoire et que tous les Rouennais la reconnaitraient et en feraient des 
gorges chaudes. ‘Gustave, lui disait-elle, ce n’est pas bien ce que tu as 
fait 14; tu es célibataire, mon garcon, et tu ne comprends pas ce qui 
peut se passer dans un ménage; tu peux te marier; il pourrait t’arriver 
les mémes malheurs; qui sait? Qu’est-ce que tu dirais si quelqu’un 
décrivait minutieusement les tristes cétés de ton histoire comme tu as 
fait de celle de ce pauvre Delamare qui a été l’éléve de ton pére 4 
l’Hétel-Dieu?’ 

—Bien sir, Flaubert jurait ses grands dieux que la Bovary, comme il 
disait, c’était lui, que ce n’était pas un roman 4 clés, qu’il avait plus 
d’ambition qu’un photographe, qu’un faiseur de personnalités, que le 
propre de l’artiste vraiment digne de ce nom est d’étre impersonnel, 
impassible, de créer des types généraux, universels, n’empéche que Ry 
et le fait divers de 1848 forment la charpente du livre, invisible seule- 
ment pour ceux qui 4 dessein ferment les yeux, ajouta le professeur. 
A Louis Bouilhet qui le premier lui avait suggéré d’écrire l’histoire de 
Delamare il écrivait: “J’espére que la fin (qui dans la réalité a été la 
plus remplie) ne soit, dans mon livre, étriquée. . . .’** Ce témoignage 
si clair de l’auteur lui-méme prouve assez que si le bourg de Ry doit sa 
célébrité 4 Flaubert ce n’est qu’un échange de bons procédés; la dette 
premiére de Flaubert envers Ry est évidente. 

—Flaubert venait-il souvent 4 Ry? s’enquit l’étudiant? 

—Souvent? non, répondit l’intarissable hételier, car il aimait trop 
sa pipe, ses pantoufles et son coin de feu de Croisset; les seuls sports 
qu’il aimait étaient la natation et le canotage qu’il n’y a guére moyen 
de pratiquer ici. La marche lui était antipathique. De temps en temps 
il prenait /’Hirondelle et venait passer une journée ou deux 4 Ry avec 
Louis Bouilhet. I] ne manquait pas d’aller voir Delamare et Jouanne 
qu’il connaissait par son pére. On l’appelait Monsieur Gustave, ou le 
fils Flaubert, dans la région, car le grand Flaubert c’était le pére, Achille- 
Cléophas, chirurgien en chef de l’Hétel-Dieu de Rouen, l’original du 


%*® 10 mai 1855, Vol. mr. 
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docteur Lariviére que les gens de Ry appelaient dans les cas graves. 
Bouilhet et Flaubert couchaient a /’H dtel de Rouen et parfois au chateau 
du Catillon ov je les ai vus une fois en compagnie d’Elisée Reclus et de 
Michelet. 

—Ry a-t-il beaucoup changé depuis que vous le connaissez? 

—Guére; cependant la mairie avait deux étages; il n’en reste plus 
qu’un, et c’est assez pour les flaubertistes puisque Rodolphe et Emma 
ont commencé leur flirt au premier, dans la salle des délibérations, 
pendant le discours du conseiller de préfecture.*’ Les halles, couvertes 
de tuiles et reposant sur une vingtaine de poteaux** comme ceux de 
’Hétel de France, en face d’ici, ont été démolies et remplacées par le 
marché couvert qui est derriére la mairie et fait corps avec elle. L’au- 
berge du Lion d’Or, ou les Bovary sont descendus le soir de leur arrivée,** 
a été rasée par ordre du comité d’hygiéne; /’Hétel de Rouen en occupe 
emplacement. Méme la maison ot Emma est morte a été en partie 
reconstruite. 

—A votre avis, pourquoi Bovary s’est-il empoisonné lui aussi? Aimait- 
il tant sa femme? Dans le roman il reste aveuglément épris d’elle jusqu’ 
au bout. 

—Les vieilles gens m’ont affirmé qu’il ne s’occupait pas beaucoup 
d’elle; il lui préférait son cheval et ses roses dont il avait de beaux 
spécimens. Je crois plutét qu’il s’est fait périr par amour-propre, par 
dépit; il était devenu la risée du pays, il n’avait plus de clients, c’était 
la misére. Aigri, désespéré, il a pris un poison lent qui l’a fait devenir 
maigre comme un sac a os. En 1848 il était conseiller municipal, avec le 
messager Thérain-Hivert, sur la liste républicaine, car c’était un franc- 
macon, un sans-culotte, au contraire d’Homais, Jouanne I, qui, dans 
la réalité, tenait pour |’église et le roi, le goupillon et la fleur de lis. . . . 

Le pére Feuquéres s’interrompit et préta l’oreille; on entendit le 
roulement d’une grosse auto sur le bitume de la route. 

—C’est l’autobus qui me rapporte ma bonne, dit-il en fermant son 
registre et en se levant brusquement; excusez-moi, il faut que j’aille 
l’aider & descendre et 4 porter ses paquets. J’ai été content de répondre 
4 vos questions, messieurs, mais si vous écrivez dans les journaux ne me 
faites pas dire, comme certains, que j’ai raconté que Mme Bovary avait 
eu deux filles qui étaient parties en Amérique, et que, pour décider son 
pére & la marier, elle avait simulé une grossesse en se mettant des 
serviettes sur le ventre. Ca c’est des histoires de brigands, conclut l’érudit 
hételier en riant dans sa barbe blanche et carrée. 


* 
* * 


7M. B., 196. 
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Le lendemain matin les voyageurs explorérent le village plus ep 
détail. Il n’est que de traverser la rue pour se trouver a la mairie dont 
le rez-de-chaussée, 4 la porte et aux fenétres en plein cintre, est occupé 
par un magasin de machines agricoles. Aucune trace du péristyle de 
trois colonnes ioniques dont Flaubert l’a décorée;* elle héberge aussj 
une salle de classe et, entre ses piliers de bois, couve un petit marché, 
Plus en arriére, de l’autre cété de la rue, au pied d’une colline, se dresse 
le presbytére, grande batisse de brique dont le pignon porte la date de 
1742 et une grande inscription, AvFINBAM, que le professeur avoua ne 
pas comprendre. L’allée qui méne 4 l’église monte entre deux murs de 
moellons; celui de droite est couronné d’une haie de fusain; les sapins 
et les buis de la cure fleurent bon dans la fraicheur du matin. 

L’église de Ry ressemble 4 deux hautes maisons entrées |’une dans 
l’autre, disposées en croix et dominées par |’éteignoir effilé du clocher 
couvert d’ardoises, vierge du drapeau tricolore en fer blanc que |’imagi- 
nation de Flaubert y a placé.“ Une petite porte est percée dans le pignon 
qui borde l’allée; on y accéde par sept marches que les pas des fidéles 
ont creusées profondément en leur milieu. C’est peut-étre sur ce perron 
qu’Emma aborda le curé Bournisien® dont elle efit souhaité que |’esprit 
fait aussi fin que le corps était athlétique; n’aurait-il pu plier quatre 
Homais sur son genou?* 

Les deux nefs de l’église sont basses, blanchies 4 la chaux et leurs 

vofites sont soutenues par de grosses poutres brunes. Propre, ornée 
avec simplicité, elle impressionna les pélerins plus vivement que bien 
des églises plus riches et monumentales. Ils se recueillirent devant 
l’autel, 4 gauche de la vieille chaire, 4 l’endroit ot, couverte d’un ‘“‘drap 
noir semé de larmes blanches,” la biére d’Emma reposa “entre quatre 
rangs de cierges.”“ Charles et le pére Rouault étaient assis dans cette 
stalle du cheeur, sous cette statue de Saint Pierre, prés de ces deux 
hautes croix accrochées dans un coin, et les trois chantres passaient 
continuellement devant eux en psalmodiant. 
Le serpent soufflait 4 pleine poitrine. M. Bournisien, en grand appareil, chantait 
d’une voix aigué; il saluait le tabernacle, élevait les mains, étendait les bras. 
Lestiboudois circulait dans l’église avec sa latte de baleine. ... On chantait, 
on s’agenouillait, on se relevait, cela n’en finissait pas.“ 


La longueur du service augmentait les souffrances du pauvre Charles 
et il souhaitait qu’on en finit au plus vite. 


Assis sur un des bancs d’ceuvre “rangés en travers de la muraille,’“ 


“ M. B., 99. “ M. B., 100.  Ibid., 155. 
# Ibid., 105. “ Ibid., 464 “ Ibid., 464. 
“ M.B., 98. 
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rugueux et garnis de gros champignons de bois pour les chapeaux des 
hommes, les deux voyageurs avaient l’impression d’assister au service 
funebre de la pécheresse que, malgré lui, Flaubert a rendue sympathique 
et dont il a perpétué le charme. Ils refirent le tour de |’autre nef; leurs 

sonnaient sur le carrelage craquelé aussi clairement que la jambe 
de bois d’Hippolyte le pied-bot lorsque, pendant la messe d’enterrement 
il s’avanga “dans les bas-cétés.” Honteux du bruit qu’ils faisaient ils se 
hatérent de sortir et, longeant une petite merveille de porche Renais- 
sance en bois, frangé de dragons et de rinceaux, bordé de fines colonnes 
et de piliers ciselés surmontés de statuettes de rudes saints, ils allérent 
droit au petit monument aux morts de la guerre. Au dire de |’hételier 
c’était sous le milieu du cété droit que reposait Emma. 

—Oui, c’est bien 14, confirma un vieux paysan qui, la houe et le 
riteau sur l’épaule, allait désherber les tombes des siens, dans le ci- 
metiére crayeux planté trois cents métres plus haut. 

Ainsi Emma était 14, presque sous leurs pieds, la téte probablement 
tournée vers le village, et beaucoup plus haute que les pieds, Emma, la 
femme adultére 4 qui le Christ efit pardonné comme il pardonna 4 celle 
que les scribes et les Pharisiens lui amenérent sur le Mont des Oliviers. 
Ils reculérent comme s’ils eussent marché sur elle. 

Ils se trouvaient dans l’ancien cimetiére qui, épaulé d’un mur, forme 
un glacis herbeux devant le grand pignon ocre de l’église. Ils cherchérent, 
mais en vain, un de ces sapins qui abritaient la tombe d’Emma," et une 
de ces dalles qui pavaient le cimetiére et sur lesquelles les enfants du 
catéchisme ne se génaient pas pour jouer aux billes.* 

Le vieillard les invita 4 l’accompagner. II leur désigna, 4 droite de la 
mairie, la maison du notaire, parée de glycines et, en face du monument 
aux morts, un long batiment rectiligne de bois et de brique, la ferme 
ou la petite Berthe avait été en nourrice. 

—Pourtant la maison était petite et basse*® et celle-ci a un étage, 
objecta le professeur. 

—La maison a été agrandie, comme beaucoup d’autres depuis quatre- 
vingts ans. 

La pluie qui n’avait cessé de tomber au cours des deux semaines 
précédentes avait fait jaillir des tombes un fouillis de vigoureuses herbes 
folles au spectacle desquelles le vieillard se lamenta. Pourtant il re- 
trouva sa sérénité pour montrer, de son rateau, le chemin que Mme 
Bovary suivait dans ses escapades matinales 4 la Huchette. 

—Voyez-vous, elle traversait la Grande Rue, prenait une ruelle qui 
la menait derriére les maisons;—cette route plate qui part de la Grande 


* Tbid., 469.  Tbid., 154.  M. B., 127. 
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Rue et file 4 gauche vers Blainville-Crevon n’existait pas, alors—; ¢||e 
traversait ces vergées de belle prairie que vous apercevez entre |es 
arbres, derriére la haie du cimetiére. 

—Est-ce la prairie ot Flaubert a placé les comices et dressé la tente 
du banquet, la prairie ot le percepteur et capitaine des pompiers, Binet, 
s’embusquait dans un tonneau, parmi les herbes, 4 l’affat des canards 
sauvages et oil, un matin, il surprit Emma qui rentrait de son rendez- 
vous 4 la Huchette?®* demanda le professeur. 

—C’est bien ca. Flaubert a copié notre paysage, 4 part quelques 
détails qu’il a ajoutés ou déformés pour dépister les curieux, la planche 
aux vaches, par exemple; il ne faut pas traverser la riviére pour se rendre 
a la Huchette. Donc Emma prenait 4 gauche derriére la haie, rattrapait, 
a la maison de la nourrice, le raidillon que nous avons grimpé, se dé- 
filait dans une creuse le long du chemin de Martainville, montait 3 
gauche sur le plateau et coupait 4 travers champs jusqu’a la Huchette. 

—Elle avait peur des boeufs, rappela le professeur; elle avait encore 
plus peur des gens et épiait chaque lucarne du village d’ow on pouvait 
Vapercevoir.™ 

—Mé£tin, vous connaissez le livre mieux que moi, mais avouez que je 
connais le pays mieux que vous! Tenez, encore une chose qui peut vous 
intéresser; voyez-vous, tout la-bas en face de nous, dans le faubourg, 
sur la route de Saint-Aignan, ce groupe de masures? la plus haute est 
celle qu’habita sur ses vieux jours le pére Hivert, de son vrai nom Thé- 
rain, le messager de /’Hirondelle. En réalité il était le mari de celle que 
Flaubert appelle Mme Veuve Lefrangois, la tenanciére du Lion d’0r; 
je l’ai bien connu; c’était un loustic; il portait un collier de barbe; il est 
mort en 1905; sa femme aussi est morte trés vieille. 

Pendant que le vieillard, 4 vigoureux coups de houe, abattait les 
graminées qui menagaient de recouvrir le caveau de sa famille, nos amis 
circulérent le long des rangées de tombes, essayant de découvrir les 
noms des prototypes du roman, Couturier, Delamare, Jouanne, Thérain, 
Rey; cette fois encore leurs recherches furent vaines; les monuments, 
pour la plupart faits de pierre trop tendre, s’écaillaient et ne présentaient 
que des inscriptions frustes et moussues. La plus vieille date d’inhuma- 
tion qu’ils relevérent était 1884; elle était suivie de la formule: “Bons 
parents.” 

—C’est un peu l’habitude, par ici, de mettre une inscription comme 
celle-l4 sous le nom des défunts, précisa le paysan. 

—Voila qui explique l’inscription que Mme Georgette Leblanc a 
prétée 4 la pierre de Mme Bovary, “bonne épouse et bonne mére,’” 
pensa le professeur. 


® Tbid., 229  M. B., 228. 2 Un pélerinage ..., 50. 
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Nos deux voyageurs dévalérent le chemin caillouteux du cimetiére 
et se retrouvérent bientét dans la Grande Rue. 

Voici 4 gauche /’Hétel de Rouen, \’auberge du Lion d’Or du roman; 
c'est une grande maison quelconque 4 un étage et a porte charretiére; 
son nom, imprimé en grosses lettres noires, ne peut certes rivaliser de 
pittoresque avec le vieux lion d’or a frisure de caniche qui servait 
d’enseigne a l’auberge du roman.™ L’hétel s’anime encore du vol de ces 
pigeons blancs qui “venaient tremper leurs pattes roses et leurs ailes 
blanches’™ dans les gouttiéres de la maison d’Homais. 

Mais ot est donc cette maison d’Homais? Est-ce, en face, cette phar- 
macie A. Furon qui étale son nom en grosses lettres dorées sur toute la 
largeur de la facade? “Et l’enseigne, qui tient toute la largeur de la 
boutique, porte en lettres d’or: Homais, pharmacien.’”™ 

—Oui, dit l’apothicaire en servant 4 nos amis une boite de bonbons 
réglisse, je suis le successeur de Monsieur Homais, alias Jouanne, et je 
n’envie pas sa gloire qui, pour le ridicule, est comparable 4 celle de 
Joseph Prudhomme. Le matériel du Dr. Jouanne? II a été dispersé, 4 
exception de ce comptoir semi-circulaire. Je dois vous dire aussi que 
la pharmacie Jouanne ne se trouvait pas ici, mais plus prés de la place, 
dans ce qui est aujourd’hui la mercerie de Mme Lecomte. Ma pharmacie 
occupe une partie de l’ancienne maison de Madame Bovary. Emma est 
morte dans la chambre dont vous pouvez voir la fenétre au-dessus de 
la grande porte verte. 

On sortit pour contempler cette maison d’Emma qui semblait la plus 
pimpante de Ry avec ses volets blancs, ses nombreuses et grandes fe- 
nétres et ses rangées verticales de briques alternant avec des rectangles 
de crépi grisAtre. Dans le roman la plus belle maison du pays est celle 
du notaire, mais Homais affirme que celle des Delamare est quand méme 
une des plus confortables du pays. Elle était blanche et avait quatre 
jalousies vertes.* Le second étage était occupé par un grenier et une 
mansarde oi Emma lut cette lettre impitoyable dans laquelle Rodolphe 
le poltron lui annongait la fin de leur liaison.... Alors elle s’appuya 
contre l’embrasure de la mansarde et se pencha pour se laisser tomber 
sur les cailloux du trottoir. 


Le rayon lumineux qui montait d’en bas directement, tirait vers ]’abime le poids 
de son corps. II lui semblait que le sol de la place, oscillant, s’élevait le long des 
murs, et que le plancher s’inclinait par le bout, 4 la maniére d’un vaisseau qui 
tangue. Elle se tenait tout au bord, presque suspendue, entourée d’un grand 
espace. Le bleu du ciel ’envahissait, l’air circulait dans sa téte creuse, elle n’avait 
qu’a céder, qu’a se laisser prendre... . 


* M. B., 100. ™ Tbid., 150. ® Tbid., 99. ® Ibid., 166. 
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—Ma femme! ma femme! cria Charles. 

Elle s’arréta.” 

Oui, voila cette mansarde d’od l’abandonnée, victime de ses peu 
intéressants amants plus que de son imagination faussée, a voulu se 
laisser tomber. 

-——Vous voulez voir Madame Bovary, messieurs? cria un homme entre 
deux Ages qui venait de surgir de la demeure voisine dont l’extérieur est 
identique 4 celui de la maison d’Emma. 

—Et comment donc! Nous sommes venus a Ry pour ¢a. 

On suivit l’aimable guide sous une porte-cochére aux pavés mal 
plantés, puis dans un confortable salon bourgeois dont le plus bel or- 
nement était une superbe comtoise dont le propriétaire, un fonctionnaire 
retraité, fit remarquer, sur le cadran, la fleur de lis en bronze, 4 demi 
limée pendant la Révolution par crainte des sans-culottes. 

—Voici Madame Bovary, dit le rentier en sortant d’un placard un 
grand portrait encadré représentant une jolie blonde en buste. 

—Je croyais qu’elle était brune, brune aux yeux noirs, protesta le 
pédagogue. 

—Qui sait? L’un dit blanc, l’autre dit noir. Maxime du Camp, |’ami 
de jeunesse de Flaubert, rapporte qu’elle avait les cheveux d’un jaune 
terne et les yeux de couleur indécise,®* et ce portrait est plus prés du 
type normand. Tous les commentateurs de Madame Bovary se contre- 
disent. Les gens de Ry boursouflent les racontars de leurs grands-péres 
et grands-méres qui ont mélangé leurs souvenirs propres et pas toujours 
exacts aux détails fournis par le livre. L’histoire de Madame Bovary 
est devenue un roman-feuilleton ici, et pour étonner les touristes chacun 
se creuse la cervelle pour y ajouter un détail émhaurme, comme disait 
V’ermite de Croisset. Entre nous Flaubert était trop Normand pour 
donner la réalité toute crue, trop artiste pour ne pas vouloir créer sur 
le plan d’une humanité générale; au fond, il n’y a que le livre qui compte. 

—Dites-moi, y a-t-il encore des Madame Bovary 4 Ry? 

—Bien sir qu’il y en a encore, mais chut, il ne faut pas le dire! Quel 
est l’endroit qui n’en a pas? Madame Bovary, telle que l’a peinte 
Flaubert, est si vraie que nous la reconnaissons partout, brune ici, blonde 
1a; la couleur n’y fait rien, pas plus que le rang social. Madame Bovary 
s’ennuie auprés d’un mari trop quotidien; elle s’exalte 4 la lecture des 
romans, et aujourd’hui au spectacle des films d’amour; elle veut les 
vivre; elle péche et se repent tous les jours. Elle ne finit pas toujours 
aussi lamentablement qu’Emma, et c’est tant mieux. Et nous, nous 


7 M. B., 285. 
Maxime du Camp, Souvenirs littéraires (Hachette, Paris: 1882-1883), 1, xii. 
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sommes un peu, ou nous avons été, les Rodolphe ou les Léon, ou les 
Charles Bovary; tant pis si nous sommes les Charles Bovary! 

On quitta l’indulgent philosophe, non sans avoir jeté un coup d’cil 
dans le jardin, étroit et bordé de hauts murs de brique, ov |’on voit 
encore une tonnelle qui, dit-on, est celle des rendez-vous. Dans le livre 
le jardin se termine par une terrasse et un perron conduisant au bord 
de l’eau. Une planche aux vaches servait de pont; quand cette planche 
était levée Emma suivait les murs qui longeaient la riviére; la berge 
était glissante.*® La riviére ne passe pas au bout de ce jardin, derriére 
la pharmacie Furon, mais derriére ceux des maisons qui se dressent de 
l’autre cété de la rue. 

On chemina jusqu’au bout de la Grande Rue. A gauche, contigué a 
lV’ Hétel de Rouen, s’éléve une vieille maison de brique qui abritait |’étude 
de Maitre Guillaumin. Plus loin deux médecins voisinent. Delamare 
aussi avait un concurrent, le cousin de Jules Levallois,®*° l’un des secré- 
taires de Sainte-Beuve. 

La route tourne 4 gauche et se rétrécit brusquement; deux parapets 
de pierre annoncent une riviére. Large de trois 4 quatre métres, profond 
d’autant de pieds, le Crevon coule limpide et silencieux sur un lit de 
cailloux au-dessus desquels frissonnent de longs rubans d’herbe. 

—Y a-t-il de la truite™ dans cette riviére? demanda le professeur a 
un garconnet assis sur un des parapets. 

—Un petit peu. Y en a qui en attrapent de temps en temps. 

Une rangée d’ormes borde la route, 4 droite, et semble faire une garde 
d’honneur & un tilleul protégé par une grille rehaussée d’une inscription: 


ARBRE DE LA MUTUALITE£, PLANTE EN COMMEMORATION DU 
CINQUANTENAIRE DE LA SOCIETE DE SECOURS MUTUELS 
FONDEE EN 1856 PAR LE DOCTEUR JOUANNE 


Ce Jouanne était Napoléon, le fils d’Homais, qui déja avant la mort 
de Charles Bovary aidait son pére au laboratoire.™ 

La route monte et tourne encore. On la suivit jusqu’é mi-pente pour 
avoir une autre vue d’ensemble du bourg, puis on redescendit jusqu’au 
carrefour voisin de la maison des Bovary. On fit quelques centaines de 
métres & droite et 4 gauche. A droite s’amorce la route de Blainville- 
Crevon dont la construction, disent certains, fit jeter bas le premier 
logis des Delamare. Ceux-ci ont occupé deux maisons 4 Ry; c’est peut- 
étre ce qui a donné & Flaubert l’idée de les faire déménager de Tostes 
4 Yonville. 

© M.B., 227. 

Jules Levallois, Milieu de siécle: Mémoires d’un critique (Paris: Librairie illustrée, 
1896), 1. a M. B., 95. ® [bid., 477. 
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La route de Blainville méne bien vite 4 la prairie que traversait Emma, 
mais la Huchette est vers la gauche. Pourquoi |’amante prenait-elle |e 
plus long? De l’autre cété la lisiére du village est trop exposée aux 
regards et Emma, grimpant sur le plateau, derriére la gendarmerie 
actuelle, efit été vue, immanquablement. 

On repassa par la Rose Blanche ov |’on prit congé du savant hételier, 
et gaillardement on attaqua la céte de Martainville en direction de la 
Huchette. A gauche une sente rocailleuse monte entre une haie d’aubé- 
pine et des taillis de noisetiers, prunelliers, ronces, saules et maigres 
chénes. On s’y engagea, non sans avoir reconnu, 4 droite de la route, 
le ravin embroussaillé que le vieillard du cimetiére avait signalé. 

—C’est ici qu’Emma traversait la route, dit l’étudiant. 

Emma! Lui aussi parlait d’elle maintenant comme d’une vieille et 
chére connaissance; il était pris par la grande pitié de l’histoire trop 
vraie qui tous les jours finit et recommence dans le monde. 

Quelques centaines de métres de montée entre un boqueteau et une 
prairie plantée de pommiers, et l’on déboucha sur un plateau oi la 
moisson battait son plein. Le chemin de terre descend vers une route 
empierrée qui méandre par la campagne onduleuse. On n’y entendit 
pas le cri des grillons dans les avoines,* pas plus qu’on n’apercut de 
joncs marins sur la colline.™ 

Au bout d’un kilométre on atteignit quelques fermes flanquées de 
profonds trous d’eau, puis un chateau; il semblait offrir quelque res- 
semblance avec “l’impassible” demeure de Rodolphe; on s’informa; 
c’était plus loin encore. 

—Elle en avait du courage, cette pauvre Emma, pour faire tout ce 
chemin 4 pied! Elle devait étre épuisée en arrivant 4 la Huchette, dit 
l’étudiant en s’épongeant le front. 

—Oui, surtout quand “elle prenait 4 travers des champs en labour, 
ou elle s’enfongait,” mais de méme qu’il a rapproché de la place les 
maisons de Bovary, de Homais et de Mme Lefrangois, Flaubert a 
raccourci la distance d’Yonville 4 la Huchette, et c’était son droit de 
romancier. 

Voici la grand route de Beauvais. Des électriciens, juchés sur un 
pyléne, désignérent la Huchette aux marcheurs. On Ja découvre par- 
faitement 4 gauche de la route, par une large trouée que barre une grille 
basse. Des rangées de grands marronniers, tilleuls, ormes, acacias, lui 
forment de trois cétés un écran impénétrable a la vue. 

“Emma arriva 4 la cour d’honneur que bordait un double rang de 
tilleuls touffus.” Le roman est ici trés prés de la réalité. La maison est 


@M. B., 181. “ Thid., 426, % M. B., 426. 
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de brique égayée de pierres blanches aux coins, et de roses qui font des 
guirlandes aux fenétres du rez-de-chaussée. Pas de rideaux jaunes, mais 
deux girouettes sur le toit. La facade est riante et le chateau n’a dd 
parettre impassible 4 Emma que parce qu’elle s’y était vu refuser tout 
secours.®” 

Une grande pelouse ot broutaient deux chévres s’étend devant la 
Huchette; 4 droite, par les interstices des arbres, nos curieux devinérent 
une vieille baraque en planches; c’était le pavillon des rendez-vous; le 
beau Campion y abritait ses amours; le propriétaire actuel, un ancien 
notaire, y abrite ses poules. 

Le professeur évoqua la derniére visite d’Emma 4 la Huchette; har- 
celée par Lheureux 4 qui elle avait acheté des étoffes 4 crédit, elle était 
venue demander a son amant de lui préter trois mille francs.®* 

Les voyageurs emportaient le souvenir inoubliable du décor provincial 
oi, par la magie d’un maitre écrivain délibérément impassible, |’histoire 
banale et tragique d’une pauvre femme, qui valait mieux que son milieu, 
éclate de pitié et prend force de symbole, celui de l’humanité que la 
souffrance rend chére malgré ses fautes. 

L’ombre de Madame Bovary est aujourd’hui plus vivante 4 Ry que 
ne l’a jamais été la jolie et volage Mme Delamare; elle plane aussi par 
tous pays; bien plus que dans “cent villages de France” Emma a des 
sceurs qui “‘vivent, souffrent et pleurent” sous tous les cieux. 

D’un fait divers, de personnalités, Flaubert qui s’est tant fait violence 
pour rester impersonnel, a créé des types éternels, types sans puissance 
ni beauté mais pleinement vrais. Admirons son génie, admirons le 
fleuve, mais rendons aussi hommage 4 la source, au “coin de la création” 
qui, vu 4 travers le tempérament de Flaubert, a produit l’ceuvre d’art. 

Malgré les racontars et le désaccord des commentateurs, les lignes 
et la couleur®® de Ry s’harmonisent dans leur ensemble 4 celles du ro- 
man. Une visite 4 ce pittoresque village de Ry, normand par excellence, 
donne au chef-d’ceuvre gris de Flaubert une fraicheur nouvelle, fait du 
couple si mal assorti des Bovary, de Homais, le solennel imbécile, des 
fantoches que sont les amants, du curé balourd, et méme de tous les 
personnages épisodiques si vrais dans leur médiocrité, des étres de chair 
et d’os que I’on ne peut oublier, et c’est indissolublement qu’une telle 
visite incorpore le roman 8 la vie, source de |’art. 

Francois DEN@U 

Dartmouth College 

® Ibid., 227. © Tbid., 431. ® M. B., 431. 

* Magistralement détaillée ici méme par M. Jean Canu: Lo “couleur normande”’ de 
Madame Bovary, PMLA, xiv, 1 (March, 1933), 167-208. 











LXXII 
A SOURCE FOR BALZAC’S DETERMINISM 


N any explanation of the sources for the doctrine of physical deter. 

minism, as expressed in modern French literature, the book of Jean. 
Philibert Dessaignes (1762-1832), Etudes de ’ homme moral, fondées sur 
les rapports de ses facultés avec son organisation,’ deserves a place. This 
is because its author was the teacher of Honoré de Balzac at the Collége 
de Vendéme, and because Balzac later became one of the chief creators 
of the doctrine in question. 

It will be recalled that Balzac, perhaps first among French realists, 
rejected the romanticist conception of man and nature as bound together 
by a sort of pantheistic identity of substance,’ substituting for it the 
newer and more scientific notion of a humanity whose physical and 
mental qualities were largely the result of environmental influences. 
Following this idea, he conceived it necessary to present as a background 
for all serious character delineations the milieu in which his characters 
grew and lived, weaving a web of minute detail into the description of 
important personages regarding the region, town, street, house, and 
even room inhabited by them. The idea of physical determinism, there- 
fore, was of capital importance for the style and general literary work- 
manship of the Comédie humaine. From Balzac, the notion spread among 
realists and naturalists, achieving perhaps its most perfect expression 
in such a work as Flaubert’s Un Ceur Simple, where the smell of the soil, 
the sights and sounds of country life, seem so incorporated in the 
physical form and toddling mentality of a primitive character that 
personage and background blend into one indistinguishable mass. And 
Flaubert’s formula has since been zealously copied by non-French 
literatures, especially in America, becoming one of the clichés. 

It is apparent, then, that this idea—even though received and inter- 
preted by many authors with a literalness and finality, a will to assimi- 
late man to the inanimate and sub-human, that goes far beyond the 
soberer dictates of recent science*—has played an important réle in 


(Paris: Typographie Delalain Fréres, 1881). 

* For an unusually penetrating treatment of this aspect of romantic thought, see Helmut 
Rehder, Die Philosophie der unendlichen Landschaft: Ein Beitrag sur Geschichte der roman- 
ischen Weltanschawung (Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1932). 

* It seems evident that the possibilisme of Vidal de la Blache, Brunhes, and other human 
geographers furnishes a more plausible explanation of man’s relation to his physical en- 
vironment than the theories put forth in the second half of the nineteenth century by 
biologists, whose interest and knowledge were largely limited to the subhuman. 
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modern literary history, and that the work of Jean-Philibert Dessaignes, 
which throws light upon its origin, is of more than passing interest. 
Balzac refers as follows to the philosophy taught at Vendéme by 
M. Dessaignes, in the dedication of his novelette Gobseck (1840) to the 
historian Baron Barchou de Penhoén, one of his former classmates: 


Parmi tous les éléves de Vendéme, nous sommes, je crois, les seuls qui se soient 
retrouvés au milieu de la carriére des lettres, nous qui cultivions déja la philo- 
sophie 4 l’Age o& nous ne devions cultiver que le De Viris! 


This philosophy lived with him during his years of literary apprentice- 
ship and mature authorship, occasionally finding direct expression in 
his works.‘ Evidently the memory of its creator’s personality also 
lingered long in memory, and justly so, because M. Philibert Dessaignes 
was a man of singular depth and insight. 

It was he who with his brother-in-law, Lazare Francois Mareschal, 
founded (1795) a pensionnat in parts of the abandoned buildings of the 
former college of the Oratoriens at Vendéme that Revolutionary laws 
against teaching congregations had suppressed.* This institution, popu- 
larly known as the Collége de Vendéme, though without governmental 
designation as such until 1848, continued under the direction of its 
founders for thirty years. M. Dessaignes gave instruction in philosophy, 
as he had previously done under the Oratoriens, though adding classes 
in other subjects. He began the composition of Etudes de l’homme moral 
in 1818, only five years after Balzac left the college, and did not finish 
it until shortly before his death in 1832. Its actual publication was de- 
layed by unusual circumstances till 1881. We have no reason to believe 


‘ Note, for instance, the connection of Dessaignes’ theory that “les phénoménes jusqu’ 
alors attribués 4 divers fluides impondérables: mouvement, chaleur, lumiére, électricité, 
magnétisme ne sont que des manifestations diverses d’un méme fiuide éthéré, animé de 
mouvements différents” and the dying words of Louis Lambert to Mlle Villenoix: “Ici 
bas tout est le produit d’une substance éthéré, base commune de plusieurs phénoménes 
connus sous les noms impropres d’électricité, chaleur, lumiére. fluides galvaniques, mag 
nétiques, etc.” These purely physical and chemical aspects of Dessaignes’ doctrines, in 
their relationship to Balzac, are treated by A. Coriveaud in two tiny articles, one in /a 
Reoue Scientifique (Feb. 6, 1886) and the other in la Chronique Médicale (Dec. 1, 1902). 
Neither touches the general subject of physical determinism. 

* Details from a pamphlet by Dr. A. Ribemont-Dessaignes (grandson by adoption of 
J-P. Dessaignes) entitled Deux Grands Savants Vendomois, Jean-Philibert et Victor Des- 
saignes (Vendéme: a l’Imprimerie Launey et Fils, 1930), most graciously made available 
to me by its author. In answer to my queries whether another member of the faculty may 
not have instructed Balzac in philosophy, the Proviseur du Collége de Vendéme wrote 
as follows, July 7, 1927: “Rien ne permet de supposer qu’il y ait eu a cette époque au Collége 
de Vendéme un autre professeur de philosophie, et i] n’est pas vraisemblable que J. Ph. 
Dessaignes ait abondonné a un autre un enseignement qu’il avait a coeur de donner lui- 
méme.”’ 
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that it does not contain essentially the same ideas that the young 
Honoré received while a student. 

In the preface to his work, M. Dessaignes discusses the reason why 
the philosophy of his day has fallen into disrepute, finding it due to the 
self-imposed separation of that discipline from the physical sciences, 
that could explain for it the origin of mental action. This isolationist 
tendency has resulted in the creation of various... 


. .. systémes absurdes qu’elle (philosophy) a successivement enfantés, lorsque 
s’étant persuadé que la pensée se produisait en nous sans l’intervention des 
organes, elle a voulu s’isoler des sciences physiques et proclamer son indépen. 
dance sous le nom fastueux de métaphysique.* 

As a teacher of the subject, he realizes the darkness into which it has 
long been plunged, from the preference of philosophers for their own 
subjective imaginations and suppositions instead of experience and 
observation. Indeed, if they consult experience at all, it is to endow 
nature with their own inductions and to picture man as they wish him 
to be rather than as he is,’ a criticism that extends, in some degree, 
even to Locke and Condillac, despite their undisputed greatness.' 
Orthodox thinkers likewise are pushed on by an imprudent zeal for the 
interests of religion and the desire to free the soul from all dependence 
on a physical organism into the acceptance of Bonald’s dictum that 
man is “‘une intelligence servie par des organes.”’ Of this idea M. Des- 
saignes remarks: “Cette idée est grande: elle éléve l’homme, elle flatte 
son amour propre; mais elle n’est pas conforme 4 la réalité.’’® 

This state of affairs has led the author of the Etudes morales to the 
following conclusion concerning his own course of action: 


J’ai donc senti que si je voulais obtenir quelques nouveaux apercus dans cette 
branche intéressante de nos connaissances, je devais en méme temps étudier 
avec soin l’organisme du physique de notre étre, les mouvements propres ou 
réfléchis des organes, leurs fonctions respectives et l’action modifiante des causes 
externes sur eux.” 


This has led him to associate with philosophy the study of the physical 
sciences, especially as revealed in the research of savants such as Cabanis, 
Cuvier, Magendie and Broussais—all favorites of Balzac and repeatedly 
mentioned in the Comédie humaine. The result of his studies is the con- 
clusion that thought and will, the immaterial aspects of man’s mental 
life, are the effects of organic action. He says: 

Tous les phénoménes, instinctifs ou intellectuels qu’on observe en nous, sont 
dus au jeu de l’appareil nerveux comme en étant la cause déterminante. Si ]’on 


*P. viii. TP. xv. 8 Pp. xvi. 
® P. xii, xiii. Pp. xv. 
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yeut obtenir des connaissances positives sur "homme moral, il faut donc en 
étudier les facultés dans l’organe qui en est la source." 


Starting from this point of view, he develops with infinite patience, 
in three thick volumes, the influence of individual human organs on the 
formation of intellectual qualities, as well as the relationships of the 
latter among themselves. Chapters on “The Influence of Climate on 
the Passions,” ‘Diet and the Passions,” and ‘“‘Physical Causes that 
Produce the Varieties Observable in Human Imagination” are scattered 
along the way. The effect of environment on man’s organism and the 
continuation of its molding force through the physical structure into 
the realm of mind both receive consideration. 

M. Dessaignes praises Cabanis for reaching the same conclusions: 
Nous devons a Cabanis d’avoir, le premier, mis en évidence les rapports intimes 
des phénoménes intellectuels avec les procédés de l’organisation, assigné dans 
les viscéres l’origine de nos godts et de nos penchants, la cause impulsive de nos 
passions, et ouvert a l’idéologie une nouvelle source d’idées." 


These declarations make it easy to understand how Balzac, a pupil of 
their author, should later write in a letter to Mme d’Abrantés: 
Maintenant, raisonnant en thése générale, je vous dirai que nous ne nous 
donnons pas nos caractéres, nous les subissons en naissant, de la conformation 
bizarre de nos organes." 


Likewise we see why he should have constantly observed the effect of 
climate, atmosphere, and altitude on human individuals and races, and 
published the results of his investigations concerning diet as it molds 
minds and bodies in a series of monographs such as la Physiologie 
gastronomique, Nouvelle Théorie du déjeuner and Traité des excitants 
modernes, boldly declaring, “The baker is the father of thought” and 
“A nation’s fate depends on the food it consumes.” Nor does it surprise 
us to find him quoting the following in his Physiologie de l’employé: 
Villagers have no nerves, as people say, but they are unconsciously impression- 
able, and undergo, without noticing it, the action of atmospheric circumstances 
and exterior factors. Identified, in a way, with the nature in the midst of which 
they live, they are penetrated insensibly by the ideas and sentiments it awakens 
in them and reproduce these in their actions and on their physiognomy, accord- 
ing to their individual organization and character." 


Thus in theory, as well as in artistic practice, Balzac follows the general 
lines laid down by his early teacher. 

Still, it would be unfair to call J-P. Dessaignes a determinist pure 
and simple, for he believed firmly that the immaterial element in the 
human mentality exercised quite as much influence on the physical 


uP. viii. 2 Pp. xix. 8 Correspondance générale, letter xxx. 
4 Traité des excitants modernes, section 3. 6 Ch. V. Balzac, C. Lévy ed., xx1, 327. 
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organism as it received from it. He simply conceived the two factors, 
mind and matter, as being in a state of mutual dependence,"* saying, 
“Si l’on veut définir l"homme, il est donc plus juste de dire que c’est une 
intelligence assujettie 4 des organes et servie par des organes.’”” More. 
over, being himself an Oratorien, he naturally intended no affront to 
religion, and protested vividly against those who claimed that systems 
of thinking like his own degrade man and confuse him with unthinking 
matter by showing that the human spirit requires the aid of organs for 
the production of its thought. Degradation, he argued, comes only by 
lowering a thing below its natural condition, which his theory does not 
do. Nobody can deny that the soul’s dependence on physicality is the 
very condition of its present existence. Therefore we must conclude that 
the bodily organism has been created by the Supreme Author of life as 
an aid to the soul. This being so, it is impossible to believe that matter, 
coming from the hand of God, could be a degrading influence.'* 

Here again Balzac follows him, for nowhere in the Comédie humaine 
do we find an air-tight system of physical determinism that leaves the 
spiritual elements in life completely out of consideration. The French 
novelist recognized freely that the human mind both acts upon and 
reacts toward the material elements around it; indeed, most of his 
studies in the relationship of mental qualities in his characters to the 
furniture in their rooms, the clothing they wear and the houses in- 
habited by them imply a projection of the human mentality into sur- 
rounding material objects. Not only that, Balzac consciously created 
spiritualized characters such as Louis Lambert and Séraphita, in whom 
the flame of the soul burns at its brightest and to whom materiality is 
largely in subjection. 

It is not until considerably later in the history of French letters that 

doctrinaires such as Hippolyte Taine constructed uncompromisingly 
coherent systems of determinism and fiction writers contemporary with 
them limited their character studies to human types so childishly simple 
in mentality, so close to the soil and intellectually so non-resistant to 
the primal sap of emotion flowing through them, that Zola could truth- 
fully say of the creatures in one of his earlier works: 
I have chosen personages dominated to the highest degree by their nerves and 
blood, with no freedom of choice, drawn toward each act of their lives by the 
fateful urge of their flesh. The soul, I recognize, is absolutely lacking in them, 
since I have willed it so.” 


Dessaignes and Balzac, then, represent merely the first workers in the 


construction of a theory destined to go far and develop broadly. 
G. M. Fess 


University of Missouri 
8 Pp. xi, xii. 1 P. xiii. 8 P, xxxv, xxxvi. 19 Preface to Thérése Raquin. 





LXXIII 
LOUIS-XAVIER DE RICARD, POET OF PROGRESS 


N the course of his essay on Paul Verlaine, Anatole France, in speak- 
ing of the early Parnassians, makes the very shrewd observation: 


Nous avions, je ne sais trop pourquoi, la prétention d’étre impassibles. Le grand 
philosophe de I’école, M. Xavier de Ricard, soutenait avec ardeur que |’art 
doit étre de glace et nous.n¢ nous apercevions méme point que ce doctrinaire de 
limpassibilité n’écrivait pas un vers qui ne fat l’expression violente de ses 
passions politiques, sociales ou religieuses.' 

It will be the purpose of the present study to verify this statement on 
the basis of evidence furnished by Ricard’s poetry as well as by his life, 
and to suggest, by way of conclusion, the necessity of a re-definition of 
Parnassianism. 

Louis-Xavier de Ricard was, together with Catulle Mendés, co-editor 
of the first Parnasse contemporain, published by Alphonse Lemerre in 
1866, at which time the salon of his mother, la marquise de Ricard, was 
one of the principal meeting-places of the group which was soon to be 
dubbed “les Parnassiens.” In 1866, Ricard was twenty-three years old 
and had already made a place for himself in the world of literary journal- 
ism in Paris. Three years before, he had founded, with the help of 
Adolphe Racot and several other Latin Quarter friends, a periodical 
bearing the name, rather significant in connection with the aim of this 
study, of la Revue du Progrés. This review became one of the organs of 
the Socialists and the positivistic scientists of the Paris of that day, but 
it was short-lived, as Mgr. Dupanloup had it prosecuted on the charge 
of atheism and Ricard had to submit to a three-month imprisonment 
and the payment of a fine of two hundred francs. Not long afterwards 
he was presented to Lemerre, who agreed to undertake the publication 
of a periodical for the encouragement of literature and the arts to be 
known as l’Art, which was the immediate predecessor of /e Parnasse 
contemporain. “C’est l’Art,” claims Ricard’s biographer, Fernand 
Clerget, “‘qui formula la doctrine parnassienne et leur gagna |’épithéte 
d’impassibles,’* a claim which is highly debatable since it is becoming 
increasingly evident that it is unsafe to speak of a “doctrine parnas- 
sienne” and because other explanations have been offered as to why the 
Parnassians had been previously known as “les Impassibles.’* Be that 


1 La Vie littéraire (Paris: Calmann-Lévy, n.d.) m, 311. 

* Vide Catulle Mendes: la Légende du Parnasse contemporain (Brussels, 1884), p. 239. 

* Lowis-Xavier de Ricard, Editions de la Revue littéraire de Paris et de Champagne (Reims, 
1906), p. 25. 
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as it may, /’Art, too, enjoyed only a brief existence and soon made way 
for the periodical from which the three recueils de vers nouveaux styled 
le Parnasse contemporain took their name. 

Ricard, then, had, as a journalist, been sufficiently militant in the 
cause of “progress” to be forced to endure imprisonment for its sake— 
hardly an evidence of “impassibilité.”” This fact is brought out much 
more forcibly by a study of his literary career, which reveals him as a 
very vocal crusader for a great variety of ideas which in the middle of 
the nineteenth century were undoubtedly held to be radical. If we are 
to trust Clerget, he had, at the age of fourteen, composed an anti- 
Crusades poem, a “longue tétralogie en vers” called les Albigeois! 
Ricard’s first printed verse was a highly juvenile sixteen-page plaquette 
entitled A Mile Léontine Huguet le premier janvier 1860.° As epigraph to 
this poem, the sixteen-year-old versifier selected two lines from Hugo: 


Le mortel qu’un Dieu méme anime 
Marche @ lavenir, plein d’ardeur.’ 


The poem, a rhapsodic ode in ten parts with variation of verse-form in 
the successive sections, is addressed to one Mme Huguet de Lorient, 
who, in 1857 and again in 1858, had published a slender and worthless 
collection of ‘‘poésies, contes, légendes, nouvelles, récits historiques” 
under the title of l’Ermite de Passy: Cuore littéraire.* Ricard goes so 
far as to compare this seeress with Plato, to call her “le guide nouveau” 
and to predict that: 


...la main du Seigneur 
. . . Va, guidant au but ton esprit immortel, 
_ Te faire asseoir enfin entre Sand et Staél.* 


He apostrophizes her: 
Hate vers le progrés l’esprit humain trop lent, 
Les yeux sur l’avenir, dédaigne le présent. 


...O toi, de ton génie 
Lance les traits brilants contre la tyrannie."® 


Two years after the appearance of this “‘péché de jeunesse,” Ricard 
published his first volume, containing selections in both verse and prose, 
les Chants de l’aube," the “aube”’ being the dawn of the new era of en- 





4 Vide Mendes, op. cit., pp. 7-8, and the present writer’s Parnassus in France, pp. 66-67. 
5 Op. cit., p. 5. Two “fragments” of this poem were published in les Chants de I’ aube. 
* (Paris: Jouaust, 1860). 7 Italics inserted. 

8 Passy, chez l’auteur. °A. Mile. Léontine Huguet, p. 7. 

9 Ibid., pp. 12-13. " (Paris: Poulet-Malassis, 1862). 
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jightenment which the young poet so hopefully foresaw." The volume 
was dedicated “aux jeunes filles” and, in a prose ‘“‘préface dédicatoire,” 
Ricard declared that the time had come for man to cease worshipping 
false gods and to substitute therefor the worship of humanity. “La 
tendance de la littérature moderne est, croyons-nous, essentiellement 
moraliste et libérale,”" a statement which, coming from a future organ- 
izer of the Parnassian group, deserves to be noted. In a lengthy poem 
in nine “‘motifs” called “A M. le comte Alfred de Vigny,’”’ who is styled 
“’un des plus hauts fronts qui dominent notre Age,’"* Ricard voices the 
Hugolian conception of the apostleship of the poet and the Vignyesque 
idea of the martyrdom of the sage. “Le poéte,” we read, “‘c’est |’Idéal 
fait homme,’ and the poem is a long hymn in praise of “‘l’Amour et 
la Liberté,” with anathemas heaped upon the heads of the materialists 
and Epicureans of the day. The remaining poems in the volume are in- 
sistently didactic and overloaded with capital-ietter abstractions such 
as la Conscience, la Liberté, l’Espérance, la Divinité, la Justice, and so 
on. Though he still believes in a somewhat metaphysical God, Ricard’s 
real gods at this time are Love, Reason, and Nature; “l’Amour” he 
describes as “‘seul bon et seul vrai Dieu’’;"* “la Foi, l’Amour, la Poésie” 
are “les seuls bonheurs, les seules vérités.’”"” He speaks frequently of 
“la sainte Trinité—Dieu, l’Amour, la Liberté,’* and the last of these 
is lauded in these terms: 


Liberté, Liberté, religion nouvelle 
Du genre humain entier que l’avenir appelle, 
Liberté, seule foi qui triomphe aujourd’hui!"* 


He thinks of himself as the “‘prétre” of and the “‘lutteur” for “la Lib- 
erté.’"° Though he emphatically declares: “Je crois en toi, Seigneur,”™ 
Ricard is really a pantheist ;* the old world is crumbling, carrying in its 
wake “‘les codes, les autels, les prétres et les rois!’”** Many of the poems 
have epigraphs from Népomucéne Lemercier, of whose importance 
Ricard had a very exaggerated notion. He apparently considered himself 
the disciple of Lemercier and Barbier as a satirist; he was the champion 
of poets and poetry, an ardent feminist and the enemy of bigotry. The 
two “Fragments extraits d’un potme inédit et intitulé: les Albigeois,” 
with an epigraph from Agrippa d’Aubigné, are an attack on “cette foule 


® Les Chants de V’aube, p. 273. 8 Tbid., p. 32. 
 Ibid., p. 53. 
1 Ibid., p. 179. 
9 Tbid., p. 196. 
* Tbid., p. 197. 1 Ibid., p. 228. 
® Vide the somewhat Leconte-de-Lislean poem, “le Panthéisme.” * Ibid., p. 273. 
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de brigands qu’on appelle des Croisés.’”™ In a lengthy prose “Conclu- 
sion” to his volume, Ricard salutes Leconte de Lisle, “que je n’ai pas 
Vhonneur de connaitre,’™ as a poet of genius; and a note on this “Con- 
clusion” ends with the words: “la Poésie est l’art universel, |’art divin.” 
The most important of Ricard’s works is a collection of poems entitled 
Ciel, rue et foyer, which enjoyed the honor of being the first of numerous 
volumes of verse from the pens of Parnassian poets to be brought out 
by Alphonse Lemerre. Several of the poems in Ciel, rue et foyer had first 
appeared in la Revue du Progrés, and the entire volume is animated by 
the worship of liberty, humanity, and progress which had characterized 
Ricard’s earlier work. The place of Népomucéne Lemercier, who had 
been the presiding deity of les Chants de l’aube, is here taken by Quinet 
and Michelet, and the poetic influence of Hugo, Vigny and Leconte de 
Lisle is very marked. A prefatory sonnet, written in 1864, refers to: 


Ces vers nouveaux, écrits pendant l’aurore 
De cette ére naissante, . . .”” 


and, in a “dédicace” styled “Ouverture,” Ricard renounces God and 
the gods to whom the poets had hitherto looked for inspiration in favor 
of liberty and progress, in short, of man. The volume is divided into 
four “books,” entitled successively: “‘l’Art et l’histoire,” “les Luttes,” 
“’Amour,” and “les Dieux.” The first book opens with a poem “A Edgar 
Quinet,” in which the great historian is extolled as the herald of a new 
era. Then follows “les Deux péles,” a very Leconte-de-Lislean effort in 
praise of both past and future, of the serenity of Brahma and the im- 
passibility of the Sphinx, with the names of Hindu deities strewn about 
in profusion; the poet is adjured: 


Assieds-toi fortement dans ta sérénité,* 


Marche d’un pied tranquille entre ce double péle: 
Dédaigne le présent qui murmure en fuyant.?* 


In a lengthy free ode entitled “Aphrodité Anadyomené,” in which the 
names of the gods are written in the orthography characteristic of 
Leconte de Lisle and which ends with a Banvillesque hymn to Aphrodite, 
man is acclaimed as the ruling force of the universe: 


L’homme est le dieu qui crée incessamment; 
..- Phomme est Dieu.” 


% Tbid., p. 372. % Tbid., p. 399. 

%* (Lemerre, Paris: 1866). % Ciel, rue et foyer, p. 1. %8 Tbid., p. 10. 

%® Ibid., p. 16.—Italics inserted. These same three words had already been used in A 
Mile. Léontine Huguet. * Ibid., pp. 18 and 19. 
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A sonnet, dated 1864 and extolling the “potme sculpté” that is the 
Venus de Milo, concludes: 

Poéte, garde ainsi ton Ame intacte et fiére: 

Que ton esprit, vétu d’impassibilité, 

Marche a travers la vie au but qu’il a tenté.™ 
A nine-part ode styled “le Combat” is an imaginative account of the 
victory of Liberty over the forces of darkness and evil; while “Au bord 
d’une fenétre” is a meditation upon the ills of society, in the course of 
which we are told: “Les autels sont détruits et les Dieux ont vécu.’”™ 

The second book of Ciel, rue ef foyer begins with a glowing verse- 

tribute to Victor Hugo, and such poems as “l’Esprit” and “2 Liberté” 
continue the paean to that liberty in which man is free of tyrennies and 
prejudices. In “Aspiration indéfinie,” Ricard speaks of him:..f as the 
“Juif errant du Progrés’* and as “l’homme moderne” driven by a 
restless search for truth: ‘Par la foi au progrés mon Ame est fécondée.’™ 
Thought will sound the depths of knowledge, science will roll Sack the 
mists of ignorance, and the poet will be supported in his quest by his 
love of poetry. ““L’Endormi” is an attack on those who refuse to engage 
in the struggle for the advancement of humanity: 

. . . les flots du Progrés incessant, 

Montant, montant toujours, le noiront en passant.™ 


One of the most important compositions in the volume is “le Poéte,” 
dedicated to Laurent-Pichat and reprinted from la Revue du Progrés for 
October, 1863. To the objection that the poets of the day were too far 
removed from life: 


Et sans cesse tournant les yeux vers le passé, 
Habillent leur néant d’un chaos insensé,™* 


and that poetry no longer has meaning for the traveler who 
Au progrés éternel monte 4 travers l’orage,** 


Ricard replies by distinguishing rhymesters from poets: 
Le vrai poéte est fier; et, fils de la tempéte, 
Il va toujours devant, tient toujours haut sa téte, 
Et, mécontent toujours du présent malvenu, 
Du sommet idéal il plonge en l’inconnu 
Comme un aigle, toujours volant de cime ex cime, 
En étoile de flamme, il brille sur l’abime. 
Il conduit, il éclaire; il trouve les chemins 


" Ibid., p. 27.—Italics inserted. Note, in connection with this poem, the oft-quoted line 
of Verlaine: “Est-elle ou non en marbre, la V énus de Milo.” 

® Tbid., p. 53. ® Ibid., pp. 79, 81. % Tbid., p. 83. 

* Ibid., p. 95. * Ibid., pp. 96-97.—Italics inserted. 
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Od devront pas a pas le suivre les humains; 

Des suprémes hauteurs de son vol solitaire 

Il verse ses clartés et ses chants sur la terre; 

Le poéte est un ceil qui contemple les choses: 

I] décrit les effets sans remonter aux causes. 

Ce n’est pas un Musset dont le vague regard 

N’ apercoit les objets qu’d travers un brouillard, 

Et ne sait pas vétir d’une forme précise 

Les piles visions de son ame indécise. 
Genuine poets are “‘conduits par le Progrés,” animated by the desire to 
know Nature and Truth and to break the altars of all the old gods: 

.. . L’idéal impossible 

Déployait sur ton front [that of the poet] l’azur inaccessible. 


Vous chantiez écoutés des astres radieux 
L’humanité féconde et le néant des dieux. 


This poem, highly significant as a statement of what was to prove the 
attitude of many of the Parnassians, is followed by what might be called 
a pendant-piece; it is given no title and bears citation at length: 
J’admire, dédaigneux des vagues mélopées 
Qu’entonnent nos rimeurs sinistres ou plaintifs, 
L’épanouissement des vastes épopées 
Balancant leur parfum dans les vents primitifs. 


Mais quand je redescends vers notre crépuscule 
Plein de gémissements mornes et violents, 
Trouvant l’homme pervers, honteux et ridicule, 
Dans l’immense avenir je m’engouffre a pas lents; 


Et sur le long chemin de la Cité nouvelle 

Pour marquer ol passa mon pied de voyageur, 
Je dresse quelque strophe, austére et solennelle, 
Comme un sphinx de granit immuable et réveur.*" 


The naiveté of much of this poetry reaches a climax in “la Pensée,”’ a 
hymn to Thought, “l’idée éternelle,” “l’idée immaculée,” in which the 
solemn declaration is made: “Les mensonges sont morts.’”** 

The third “livre” of Ciel, rue et foyer opens with a poem “‘A Theophile 
Gautier,” to whom the entire “book” is dedicated. Ricard here declares: 
Pour marier le moderne 4 l’antique 

J’ai calqué mes dessins. 
He reveals the fact that he possesses, in his “‘musée artistique,” two 
busts, one of Gautier and the other of his own mistress, and the follow- 


* Tbid., p. 100.—Italics inserted. % Tbid., p. 105. %* Ibid., p. 108. 
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ing poems are devoted to the celebration of the beauty of his loved one 
in tones that are not entirely “impassible.” The poet, however, though 
he places implicit trust in the loyalty of his mistress, is prepared to 
accept stoically the loss of her love: 


Au-dessus des douleurs dont la foule l’assaille, 
Mon Ame inaccessible habite ma fierté.* 


Echoing Vigny in such expressions as “impassible Espérance” and 
“Nature impitoyable,’”*° he concludes that, if he does lose his mistress, 
he will conceal his wound so carefully “que personne du moins ne le 
verra saigner.’”*° Probably because of Ricard’s striving after intellectu- 
ality, the poems of this group are not very réussis; a footnote to one of 
them, “les Papillons,”’ tells us that they are printed here only as speci- 
mens of a collection to be published under the title of Poémes de la 
femme; this volume was never published and presumably never finished. 
That Ricard was an experimenter in prosodic moulds is illustrated by 
“Vers pentédécasyllabiques,”’ written in 1865 and dedicated to Adolphe 
Racot; this rather fluid form, the fifteen-syllable verse divided into 
three equal parts, he claims to have invented. The “impassible”’ note is 
resumed in “Sérénité,” in which the poet, stricken with ennui, is left cold 
by the peacefulness of a scene he describes: 

Car je souffre en silence une morne torture 

A vivre dans des temps désenchantés et vieux.“ 


Nature is “impassible et sereine,” hence: 
C’est pourquoi, sans amour et sans haine inutile, 
Je subirai la vie ainsi qu’il sied aux forts; 
Je serai calme et fier, comme l’arbre immobile 
Qui, sous les yeux changeants, croit et vit sans efforts.“ 


The last book of the volume is dedicated to Michelet and begins with 

a poem lauding him as the champion of liberty and humanity and as 
the enemy of clericalism. In “‘Recueillement,” inscribed “4 Elle,’”’ and 
dated November, 1864, Ricard asserts that, in the midst of his struggle 
in behalf of mankind, he is strengthened by the love of a woman— 

Et mon Ame, inflexible et ferme mais sereine, 

Attend, o Liberté, ta victoire prochaine. 

Que le passé s’éveille et revienne aux combats; 

Cet athléte est poussif; il ne vous vaincra pas. 

La Révolution, tutrice maternelle, 

Nous a pris sous sa garde et tend sur nous son aile; 

Et, fiére de sa foi, debout la Liberté 

Entr’ouvre l’avenir devant l’Humanité. 


 Tbid., “Ia Volonté,” p. 124. « Ibid. p. 141. ® Ibid., pp. 150-151. 
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“Le Crépuscule des dieux” is a free ode, fittingly dedicated to Sully 
Prudhomme; it describes the downfall of the gods in favor of Nature 
and Humanity. The second of its six parts, “les Larmes de Jésus,” 
flatly asseverates: 

Tous les dieux ont perdu leur puissance sublime, 

Et la divinité s’effeuille dans l’abime; 

Et, secouant ses reins, la forte Humanité 

Laboure éperdument les champs de Liberté. 


Le soleil du Progrés féconde les épis.* 
It might be remarked, in passing, that his frequent rhyming of “Liberté” 
with ““Humanité” and constant harping on “‘le Progrés’”’ are evident 
marks of technical weakness and paucity of subject-matter in Ricard. 
On the other hand, flagrant contradictions in his train of reasoning 
stamp him as even less competent a philosopher than he was a poet. 
In a poem called “les Formes,” he makes the admission that the arts 
have been overthrown by the “‘vulgus,” which has exiled the 

... divin choeeur des Formes 


Parce qu’il entonnait avec sérénité 
L’hymne de l’idéal et de la Liberté.“ 


Now, if the death of gods and of tyrants does not result in the liberation 
of the masses, “‘cui bono?” And if the liberation of the masses means 
the banishment of the arts, where is the vaunted Progress on which 
Ricard so incessantly insists? It should be remembered, too, that Ricard, 
while exhorting man to rid himself of superstition and of purely surface 
ritual, urges him not to ignore the past but to know it and thus himself. 
In “le Régne de la femme,” he foretells the approach of the reign of 
woman ahd the subsequent expulsion of the gods and of evil, and he 
naively exclaims: “Et ce sera sublime!’ The volume of Ciel, rue et 
foyer is brought virtually to a close by the poet’s declaration of his 
determination to cling to the arduous paths of art: 

Fuyant les lents sentiers, que couvre l’ombre lourde, 

Moi! je veux conquérir la future clarté: 

Que m’importe, o Progrés! que la foule soit sourde 

A la voix de la Forme et de la Liberté. 


Whatever may be the artistic shortcomings of Ciel, rue et foyer, it 
has been amply demonstrated that the volume, as Clerget styles it, is 
a “profession de foi.’*" This “faith” is positivistic, and is compounded 


® Ibid., p. 169. “ Ibid., p. 184.  Ibid., p. 182. * Tbid., p. 190. 
* Op. cit., p. 24.—Clerget goes on to characterize Ricard’s poetry as “‘vaillante et surtout 
sincére” and the poet himself as “un homme.” 
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of a hatred of formal religions and an almost mystical belief in progress 
and revolution, in the emancipation of woman, in love, and in humanity 
and in art. Above all, this “faith” is militant and anything but “im- 
passible,” despite the poet’s reiterated application of that epithet to 
himself. Ricard was not afraid to face the constituted authorities in his 
fight for what he considered the good cause. During the last years of 
the Second Empire, he was a Republican-Socialist and a regular con- 
tributor to radical periodicals. An ardent “félibre” since the appearance 
of Mistral’s Mireio in 1859, he became president of the Fédération ré- 
gionaliste francaise and wrote stories and novels based on the history 
of the Languedoc. Although the 1869 Parnasse contemporain contains 
two poems by him and that of 1876 one, his poetic strivings may be said 
to have terminated with Ciel, rue et foyer. 

Ricard, thus, until his death in 1911, was a militant democrat and 
humanitarian, yet not merely a Parnassian but one of the organizers 
of the group and co-editor of the first Parnasse contemporain. How are 
these facts to be reconciled? In his little volume on le Parnasse,** M. 
André Thérive lays down the axiom: ‘“‘Est considéré comme parnassien 
tout essai de poésie impersonnelle ou décorative au dix-neuviéme siécle”’ 
and he rejects the work of Sully Prudhomme with the corollary that 
“il n’y a plus de poésie morale, il n’y a plus de poésie psychologique, il 
n’y a plus de poésie instructive ou explicative.’’*® But Ricard’s poetry is 
never wholly impersonal and rarely pictorial, it is sometimes erotic, and 
it is often moralistic and instructive. It would seem preposterous to 
argue that Ricard, who was, as Clerget exaggeratedly puts it, after 
Leconte de Lisle and Banville, “le principal fondateur du Parnasse et 
comme poéte et surtout comme homme d’action,’*® was not a Par- 
nassian; it would, indeed, seem that the time has come for a careful re- 
definition of the term Parnassian. Such a re-definition can be achieved 
only through a study of the poetry of all the members, at least, of the 
original Parnassian group, if not of all the contributors to the three 
recueils of the Parnasse contemporain. The tendency to make Parnassian- 
ism almost wholly synonymous with Leconte de Lisle, which has hitherto 
held sway, should make way for a larger appreciation of the work of the 
entire group, minor poets as well as major. And Ricard’s “progress” 
poetry, artistically deficient though it undoubtedly is, must be given 
due consideration in any such revaluation. 

AARON SCHAFFER 

The University of Texas 


* Les Euvres représentatives (Paris, 1929), p. 40.  Tbid., p. 129. 
* Op. cit., p. 26.—Catulle Mendes deserves to be placed with if not ahead of Ricard. 





LXXIV 


DIE HERKUNFT DER PALATALISIERUNG UND 
MOUILLIERUNG DES L-LAUTES IN 
DEUTSCHEN DIALEKTEN! 


AS Gebiet der Sprachforschung des letzten Jahrhunderts hat, all- 

gemein gesprochen, sein Bestes darin geleistet, Spracherscheinun- 
gen in ihrem Zusammenhange zu erkennen und in ihrer Regelmissigkeit 
darzustellen. Parallel dazu lief allerdings eine vorsichtiger gehaltene 
Bewegung, welche die gefundenen Erscheinungen auf die Frage des 
“Warum” hin zu priifen und auf Grund ihrer inneren Notwendigkeit 
darzustellen sich bemiihte. So kam es, dass schon seit den Zeiten eines 
Zeuss, Bopp und Grimm ernste Versuche von Deutungen wichtiger 
Lautgesetze gemacht wurden, die sich allerdings iiber den Radius eines 
“wohl” und “‘vielleicht” selten hinausbewegen konnten. Zu Ende des 
vergangenen Jahrhunderts mehrten sich auch jene Theorien, die wohl- 
bekannte Lautgesetze, wie Umlaut, Ablaut und Lautverschiebung nach 
ihrer inneren Notwendigkeit zu erkliren versuchten. Bei dem Empor- 
kommen so vieler neuer Hilfswissenschaften ist es nur natiirlich, dass 
wir bald ein “Sich Jagen” von Theorien beobachten kénnen, was man- 
chen Gelehrten vorsichtig, vielleicht auch skeptisch stimmte und damit 
von der Lésung der schénsten und schwierigsten Frage ‘Warum Andern 
sich Laute?”’ ferne hielt. Um so mehr muss man es dem Mut, vielleicht 
Opfermut einzelner Manner danken, trotzdem Lésungsméglichkeiten 
angedeutet zu haben, die doch wenigstens die Forschung wach und rege 
erhielten. 

Immer wieder werden neue Felder und Méglichkeiten durch neue 
Wissenschaften, wie Psychologie, Prihistorie, Palaographie, Volkskunde 
usw. erschlossen. Letzten Endes kann sogar eine alte, langst als abgetan 
betrachtete Theorie wieder ans Tageslicht gezogen werden. Noch immer 
besteht der Grundsatz, dass eine Theorie solange besteht, bis sie durch 
eine wahrscheinlichere entkraftigt wird. Von einem Dogma in der Wis- 
senschaft kénnen wir nicht sprechen. Es gibt sogar unwahrscheinliche 
Theorien, die nicht widerlegt werden kénnen.? Erst der Zukunft kann es 
vorbehalten sein, sich ein Schlussurteil iiber ein so heikles Gebiet, wie 
das des Lautwandels, zu bilden. Und doch wiirde sich die gegenwirtige 


1 Uber Vorgang, Zwischenstufen und landschaftliche Verbreitung dieser Erscheinung 
siehe C. Selmer, “Palatalization and i-Vocalization of J in Present German Dialects,” 
Germ. Review, vimt, 124-136. 

* Eine solche ist z.B. Paul Passys Theorie, das Fehlen des p im Keltischen aus dem 
Tragen von Lippenringen zu erkliren, was die Aussprache dieses Lautes unmiglich ge- 
macht habe. 
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Sprachforschung nicht selbst gerecht werden, wollte sie sich durch zwar 
treffende, aber lieblose Schlagwérter, wie ‘“‘Germanomanie”’ und ‘‘Kel- 
tomanie” abschrecken lassen, ihre Ergebnisse riicksichtslos nur dort zu 
suchen, wo wissenschaftliche Ehrlichkeit ihr gebietet, sie zu suchen. 
Aus der Fiille zahlreicher Theorien muss sich dochendlich etwas Positives, 
allgemein Giiltiges herausschilen lassen. So soll auch dieser Beitrag nur 
ein Versuch sein, eine bisher in deutschen Dialekten wenig beobachtete 
Erscheinung zu untersuchen und auf ihre Herkunft hin zu priifen 

2. Auf dem Gebiet der Vokalisierung des /-Lautes zu «* oder i haben 
wir es, vom phonetischen Standpunkt aus betrachtet, eigentlich mit 
keinem radikalen, eine fundamentale Verschiedenheit zeitigenden Laut- 
wandel zu tun. Denn, so aussergewéhnlich auch diese Erscheinung in 
ihrer Verwandlung von / zu u, bzw. i auf den ersten Blick anmuten mag, 
so wird sie uns doch durch untereinander verwandte, bindende Zwi- 
schenstufen ([>i>#>u und 1>/>j/>#*) natiirlich erscheinen. Wenn 
wir die Hauptmerkmale der letzteren Erscheinung genauer betrachten, 
ergibt sich ungefahr folgendes: 

Im Gegensatz zu einem alveolaren, “‘biihnendeutschen” /-Laut kann 
man in gewissen Dialekten, wie dem Bayrisch-Osterreichischen, Walli- 
schen, Lausitzischen und in Teilen des Thiiringischen und Friankischen 
eine zur Palatalisierung und 1-Vokalisierung® fiihrende Tendenz fest- 
stellen, fiir die bis jetzt noch keine Erklirung abgegeben wurde. Die 
Entwicklung zum reinen Vokal wird durch Zwischenstufen bewerkstel- 
ligt (z.B. bald>bald>bajld>baid). Zur reinen Vokalisierung in griés- 
serem Stile hat sich diese Erscheinung nur im Bayrisch-Osterreichischen, 
weniger weit in Teilen des Thiiringischen und im Wallischen entwickelt; 
nur in Zwischenstufen ist sie im Lausitzischen und Frainkischen bemerk- 
bar. Auf dem mit unserer Erscheinung parallel laufenden Gebiete der 
u-Vokalisierung haben wir es gleicherweise mit Zwischenstufen zu tun. 
Doch muss diese in ihrer Tendenz zur Verdunklung des /-Lautes als 
germanisch bezeichnet werden. Urkunden des 13. Jahrhunderts ent- 
halten bereits zahlreiche Beispiele der u-Schreibung,‘ und in die hollan- 
dische Sprache ist diese schon friih eingedrungen. Bei der i-Vokalisierung 
jedoch liegen die Verhiltnisse nicht so klar. 


* Uber Vorgang, Zwischenstufen, landschaftliche Verbreitung und Herkunft dieser 
Erscheinung siehe C. Selmer, “Velarization and u-Vocalization of / in German Dialects,” 
PMLA XLVIII, 220-244. * Der Zirkumfiex deutet Palatalisierung an. 

* Ich vermeide absichtlich den Ausdruck i-Epenthese, da einerseits die Ansichten tiber 
die Wirkungsweise und Zwischenstufen derselben sich in zwar kleinen, ftir diese Arbeit 
aber bedeutenden Merkmalen unterscheiden und da andrerseits meinen Schliissen durch 
die Annahme eines postkonsonantischen i beengende Schranken gezogen wiren. Der 
Ausdruck Palatalisierung oder Mouillizrung scheint mir eindeutiger zu sein. 

® Vergl. C. Selmer, op. cit., pp. 241, 242. 
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3. Wir haben es hier mit Dialekten und Mundarten zu tun, die erst in 
der jiingsten Zeit einem eingehenden Studium unterworfen werden, da sie 
ein neues, fast unbearbeitetes Feld der Sprachwissenschaft darstellen. 
Es steht fest, dass es schon immer Dialekte gab’ und dass diese Alter 
sind als unsere Schriftsprache.* Die i-Vokalisierung konnte, ungleich 
der u-Vokalisierung, in keine der jetzt existierenden Schriftsprachen 
eindringen, da sie in den in Betracht kommenden Gegenden nicht 
gebraucht wurde. Sie konnte auch unméglich das am Ende der Per- 
gamentperiode sich bildende Neuhochdeutsch beeinflussen,’ da sie in 
den ausschlaggebenden Faktoren eben nicht vorhanden war, weder in 
der Sprache Luthers noch in der der Kanzleien. Selbst wenn sie vorhan- 
den gewesen wire, wire sie, da nur den ungebildeten Volksschichten 
eigen, nicht geschrieben worden. Auch noch gegenwartig werden stark 
dialektisch klingende Aussprache und Form merklich von der verall- 
gemeinernden Schriftsprache verdringt, wenn auch gewisse Merkmale 
der Artikulation und besonders der Intonation nie verschwinden werden. 
Selbst der alte Wortschatz muss leiden, wenn uralte Wérter'® als “ge- 
schert” und biuerlich und deshalb veracht ungswiirdig gelten. Ausserdem 
wurden von Schreibern, selbst von Dialektschreibern der Gegenwart, die 
Laute von Dialekten nicht immer in ihrer richtigen Farbung schriftlich 
wiedergegeben. Wenn schon das Englische in Amerika stark verschiedene 
Fiarbung aufweist (Norden: Siiden), wenn selbst die Sprache der Gebilde- 
ten eine starkere quantitative und eine feine qualitative Verainderung, 
z.B. im Verkehr des Lehrers mit seinesgleichen, Schiilern, Freunden, 


7 Beweise, dass es mhd. Mundarten gab, bringt A. Socin, Schriftsprache und Dialekic 
im Dt. nach Zeugn. alier und neuer Zeit (Heilbronn, 1888), p. 116. 

8 A. Pfalz, “Grundsitzliches zur dt. Mundartenforschung,” Germ. Forschungen, Fest- 
schrift (1925), p. 223: “Dass eine ununterbrochene lebendige Sprachtradition unsere 
heutigen Mundarten mit einer in unserer Heimat wirklich in alt- und mittelhochdt. Zeit 
gesprochenen Sprache verbindet, ist unleugbar.”’ 

® Der Codex Germanicus Monacensis, fol. 107” vom Jahre 1435 weist folgende merk- 
wiirdige Form auf: des heliff ons. . . . Solche Beispiele liessen sich wohl vermehren, doch 
ist nur ein verschwindend kleiner Teil des Sprachschatzes der ausgehenden Pergament- 
periode herausgegeben. 

1@ Man denke z. B. im bayrischen Dialekt an das jetzt aussterbende pfoat fiir Hemd, 
woriiber Hirt (Etym. der nhd. Sprache [1921], p. 227) sagt: “In alte Zeit geht zuriick das 
got. paida, mhd. pfeit ‘Gewand,’ wovon bayr.— ist. pfeidler (entlehnt aus gr. Balm).” 
Oder man denke an die Namen fiir die Wochentage, von denen E. Kranzmayer (Dic 
Namen der W ochentage in den Maa. von Bayern und Ost. (Wien, 1929], p. 72) sagt: “Unsere 
Wochentagnamen gehen auf eine dltere Stufe des Vulgirlateins und Vulgirgriechischen 
zuriick als die modernen rém. und griech. Namen selbst.’ So z.B. wird das seltener wer- 
dende “Ergetag’”’ fiir Dienstag schon von Berthold von Regensburg (1250) gebraucht. Auch 
die altesten mhd. Benediktinerregeln weisen diese und sogar noch iltere Formen auf. (Cf. 
C. Selmer, “MHG Transl. of the Reg. S. Benedicti,”’ The eight Oldest Versions, The Me- 
diaeval Acad. of America [Cambridge, Mass., 1933], pp. 141, 143, 180, 218, 220, 293, 296.) 
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Arbeitern, oder Kindern, zutagetreten lisst, um wieviel mehr muss dann 
im individuelleren Mittelalter der Dialekt vorgeherrscht haben, zur Zeit 
einer starken Unbelesenheit, als noch keine sprachverallgemeinernde 
Schule Bildung vermittelte. Selbst in unserer ganz verallgemeinernden 
Schriftsprache der Gegenwart, vermittelt durch Schule und Fremden- 
verkehr, ist es bei Gebildeten, die korrekt nach der “Biihnensprache” 
sprechen, nicht schwer, sie landschaftlich zu bestimmen. Keinem Zweifel 
unterliegt es ferner, dass seltener werdende Dialektformen, wie z.B. im 
Bayrischen die Dualformen" oder die alten Konjunktive der schwachen 
Konjugation auf -ef(e)" sehr alt sind. Von friih gesprochenen Dialekten 
berichtet uns auch Hugo von Trimberg.” Hatte man damals phonetisch- 
dialektisch schreiben wollen, so hatte sich ganz von selbst die Schwierig- 
keit ergeben, gewisse Laute wie z.B. unser / nach Klang und Artikulations- 
stelle als stimmhaften oder stimmlosen, dentalen, alveolaren, palatalen, 
semivelaren oder velaren Laut schriftlich wiederzugeben.“ Wir kénnen 
also von einem mittelalterlichen Schreiber unméglich verlangen, dass 
er uns—falls in diesen vokalisierenden Dialekten itiberhaupt geschrieben 
wurde, was im Wallischen und Lausitzischen nur in sehr beschrinktem 
Masse der Fall gewesen sein kann—in unserem Falle ein palatales, 
palatalisiertes oder vokalisiertes / phonetisch bezeichnete." Wenn wir 
uns schon streiten, wie die Sprache Schillers, Goethes und Wielands 


klang, um wieviel weniger wissen wir von der Sprache Luthers oder 
Walthers von der Vogelweide. Denn der Laut vergeht, nur das Schrift- 
bild besteht. Wir erwarten von einem mittelalterlichen Schreiber auch 
nicht, dass er uns seine Werke in derjenigen Sprache hinterlasst, die 
damals als unfein betrachtet wurde, also in der Sprache der Ungebildeten 
und Bauern, bei denen aber gerade die uns interessierende Erscheinung, 
vielleicht in einem Zwischenstadium oder schon vokalisiert,” zutage 


1 Z.B. és (ihr), énk (euch). 2 Z. B. chundet=got. *kunpidédi. 

% Vers 22253 ff. (Ausg. Ehrismann, p. 220): Swer tiutsche wil eben tihien, / Der muoz 
sin herse rikten / Uf manigerleie spréche: / Swer wtnt daz die von Ache / Reden als die 
Franken, / Dem siiln die miuse danken. / Swaben ir worier spaltent, / Die Franken ein teil 
sie valtent, / Die Beier si zezerrent, / Die Diiringe si Gif sperrent, / Die Sahsen si bestickent, 
/ Die Rtnliute si verdriickent, / Die W etereiber si wiirgent, etc. 

™4 Man denke an das bayrische Schibboleth “Laiblteig” (Joawidoag), dessen Aussprache 
durch Norddeutsche stets grosse Heiterkeit auslést. Ebenso ist es, wenn ein Siiddeut- 
scher sich bemiiht, das bekannte sachsische “Mein Gudester’’ auszusprechen. 

% Auch im Englischen finden wir nur einen einzigen /-Laut geschrieben, obwohl wir 
dort ein alveolares / (wie in land) und ein semi-velares (wie in Aall) erkennen kénnen. 
Nur in den sogenannten “funny pictures” findet man gelegentlich die korrekte Schreibung 
des fast véllig vokalisierten Lautes (he-u-p fiir help). Ob das von Daniel Jones zum all- 
gemeinen Gebrauche empfohlene dentale / in allen Stellungen von den breiten Volksmassen 
diesseits und jenseits der Atlantik je beachtet werden wird, ist mehr als fraglich. 

16 In dieser Hinsicht sagt auch J. Schatz, Alébair. Gram. (1907), p. 90: “Aus den Schrei- 
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trat. Die Sprache der unteren Schichten wurde damals im Mittelalter 
ebenso sehr verachtet und vernachlissigt, wie sie jetzt erforscht und 
geachtet wird. Wir wissen fernerhin durch die neueste Forschung, dass 
friiher mehrere Sprachschichten nebeneinander existierten, wie z.B. die 
vielumstrittene Schriftsprache, Umgangssprache, Herrensprache, Bauern- 
sprache usw. Auf welche der als weniger fein angesehenen Sprachen 
die Palatalisierung und Vokalisierung zuriickgeht, lasst sich nicht fest- 
stellen, um so weniger, als weder Sprache noch Erscheinung geschrieben 
wurden. Wir wissen auch von Hartmann von Aue, dass er grobe, “diir- 
perliche” Ausdriicke vermied. In der Gegenwart werden palatalisierte 
oder vokalisierte Ausdriicke auch nur mehr von Volksstimmen und 
Volksschichten beniitzt, die nicht als stark neuerungssiichtig angesehen 
werden, wie von den bayrischen Bauern und den in den Bergen einge- 
schlossenen Bewohnern von Wallis. Um so eher diirfen wir deshalb ein 
hohes Alter fiir unsere Erscheinung annehmen. Erfreulicherweise stehen 
uns auch Belege zur Verfiigung, die sich aus der friihen, deutschen Ko- 
lonialzeit her ergeben. Es ist eine anerkannte Tatsache,"’ dass die Sieben- 
biirger Sachsen, die im 12. Jahrhundert aus rheinischen Gegenden aus- 
wanderten, heutzutage dieselbe mouillierende Erscheinung aufweisen 
wie die Franken im Rheinland. Diese muss also schon im 12. Jahrhundert 
in ihrer jetzigen oder in einer verwandten Form vorhanden gewesen sein.'* 
Auch die Dialekte andrer, z.B. von Bayern aus besiedelter Kolonien und 
Sprachinseln diirften davon Zeugnis geben, obwohl sie geographisch 
nicht so weit geschieden sind wie die obengenannten Dialekte und an 
eine spitere Ubernahme unter Umstinden gedacht werden kénnte. 

4. Es diirfte mit nicht unbedeutenden Schwierigkeiten verbunden sein, 
die der Vokalisierung zugrundeliegende Ursache zu ergriinden. Die 
Mouillierung’® ist natiirlich nur das Endresultat einer aus mehreren 
Stadien bestehenden Bewegung, auch Palatalisierung genannt, die 
durch immer stirkere Annaherung der /-Artikulation an den Gaumen in 
das Gebiet des i-Lautes hiniiberleitet. Unsere erste Aufgabe wird es 
deshalb sein zu untersuchen, ob eine solche Tendenz als germanisch 
angesprochen werden kann. 

Es lasst sich kein Beweis erbringen, dass Palatalisierung als eine natiir- 
liche, in der Natur und somit in der Lautentwicklung der deutschen 
bungen im Altbairischen kann man nicht erkennen, ob im Mittelbairischen die heutige 
Spaltung der /-Laute schon in altbairischer Zeit vorhanden war.” 

17 Vgl. dazu R. Huss, Vergleich. Lautlehre des Siebenbiirg. Moselfrk. Rip. mit den moselfrs. 
und wallon. Maa. Diss. (1908), p. 45, und O. Behaghel, Gesch. der dt. Sprache (1928), p. 
171. Ferner A. Scheiner, “Die Ma. der burzenl. Sachsen,” Dt. Dialektgeogr., xvi, 80. 

18 Vgl. O. Weise, “Zur Palatal. im Frinkischen,” ZfdMaa., 1910, p. 372. 

19 Nach O. Bremer sind mouillierte Laute solche, bei denen sich die Zunge in grésserer 
Langsausdehnung dem Munddache anschmiegt als bei den gewohnlichen. 
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Stimme liegende Erscheinung zu betrachten ist. Wire sie das, miisste 
sie uns als ein besonderes Kennzeichen in den deutschen Dialekten oft 
entgegentreten. Das ist aber nicht der Fall. Wir haben zwar ein ver- 
wandtes Gebiet, das des Umlauts, in dem die Vokale unter gewissen 
Bedingungen héhergehoben werden. Es ist jedoch eine umstrittene 
Frage, ob man den Umlaut wie auch die Konsonantenverschiebung als 
eine ausschliesslich germanische Tendenz betrachten darf. 

Zunichst spricht die Mischungslehre gegen eine rein germanische 
Tendenz dieser Erscheinung. Alle Laute eines Wortes stehen in einem 
Zusammenhange. Sie fliessen ineinander, erleichtern oder erschweren 
einander die Artikulation. Wir kénnen hauptsichlich zwei einander 
entgegengesetzte Arten der Lautverbindung beobachten, fortschreitende 
und vollkommene Mischung.*° Die erstere erlaubt das Einsetzen eines 
Lautes erst dann, wenn der vorhergehende Laut bereits in seiner Arti- 
kulation vollendet ist. Keine Zwischenstufe erleichtert den Ubergang. 
Diese fortschreitende Mischung gilt besonders als dem Deutschen eigen." 
Die letztere erfolgt dann, wenn sich der nachfolgende Laut bereits beim 
Artikulieren des vorausgehenden Lautes bemerkbar macht. Die Mischung 
tritt also dann ein, wenn der betreffende Laut eingesetzt wird und nicht 
erst dann, wenn er aufhért zu klingen. Diese Art Mischung ist nichtger- 
manischen Sprachen eigen.” Unter Anwendung eines /-haltigen Bei- 
spieles ergiibe sich folg. Unterschied in der Aussprache des Wortes ali: 


a. Fortschreitende Mischung: a-l-i, wobei, wie im Deutschen, ein 
alveolares / gesprochen wird. 

b. Vollkommene Mischung: a-li-i, wobei die Aussprache des i voraus- 
genommen wird und das / deshalb in seinem alveolaren Charakter 
beeintrichtigt wird. In diesem Falle hatten wir also bereits die Grund- 
lage fiir das Palatalisieren. 


Bei der vollkommenen Mischung sehen wir also die bei unserer Erschei- 
nung entstehenden Zwischenstufen,” wie j und jj. Die sich dabei erge- 
benden Formen waren nun: 


* Vgl. Paul, Grdr. der Germ. Phil., E. Sievers, Sprachgesch., 1, “Phonetik,” p. 301. 

% Ibid.: “Diese ist im Deutschen sehr gewohnlich, z.B. bei Konsonanten, die zwischen 
Vokalen von kontrirer Artikulation (z.B. velaren und palatalen) stehen.”’ 

® Ibid.: “Diese Weise ist z.B. in den slavischen Sprachen sehr verbreitet. . . . Ubrigens 
verhalten sich die verschiedenen Sprachen in Beziehung auf die Palatalisierung verschie- 
den. Die modernen germanischen Sprachen kennen ausgepriagte Palatalisierung nur in 
verhiltnismassig seltenen Fallen, waihrend sie in den slavischen Sprachen in weitestem 
Umfange herrscht. Dass ihr Gebiet im Germanischen friher ausgedehnter gewesen ist, 
lehrt z.B. der Umlaut, der nur durch vorausgingige Palatalisierung zu erklaren ist.” 

™ Vgl. C. Selmer, “Palatalization,” etc., p. 125. 
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1. ali, bei Palatalisierung, wobei das /-Element, allerdings nicht das 
alveolare, sondern das palatale, gewahrt bleibt. 

2. a ji (ajli), wobei das aufstrebende i-Element das / schon zur Hiilite 
verdrangt hat. 

3. aji, bei Vokalisierung, wobei das /-Element zugunsten des i voll- 
stindig verdringt wurde und reine Vokalisierung eingesetzt hat. 


Da unsere Erscheinung also, wie gezeigt, auf vollkommener Mischung 
beruht und nicht, wie beim Deutschen zu erwarten wire, auf fortschrei- 
tender, miissen wir eine rein germanische Tendenz™ verneinen. Sie weist 
auf nichtgermanischen Ursprung hin. 

Ferner widerspricht Palatalisierung einer rein germanischen Tendenz, 
da sie eine Erweichung der Artikulation darstellt. Die allgemeine phone- 
tische Tendenz des Germanischen zielt jedoch auf eine Erstarkung der 
Artikulation hin.* 

Auch die germanische phonetische Basis ist einer Erscheinung wie der 
unsrigen abhold. Denn die anerkannte Tendenz des Germanischen neigt 
zu Extremen und schiarfster Muskelanspannung.” Besonders wenn wir 
die Verwandtschaft des spaiteren Stadiums der Palatalisierung (j mit 
frikativer Beigabe) mit den Rillenlauten ins Auge fassen, werden wir 
uns wiederum des Ungermanischen in unserer Erscheinung bewusst. 
Denn Rillenlaute stellen ein Charakteristikum nichtgermanischer Dia- 


lekte dar.?” Dazu kommt, dass unsere Erscheinung nur in jetzigen oder 


™ Es wire in diesem Zusammenhange sehr verlockend zu behaupten, dass die den Misch- 
ungenzugrundeliegende Ursache auf psychologischem Gebiete zu suchen sei, dass also 
die Germanen ihre Laute langsam und bediichtig verbanden, dass dagegen Viélker wie 
die Slaven und Romanen mit ihrem ungeduldigeren Temperament sich keine Zeit dazu 
liessen und die Artikulation von Lauten in der Aussprache vorausnahmen. Diese Theorie, 
die dieselben Gefahren in sich birgt wie die “Tragheitstheorie,”’ wiirde auf einem weniger 
soliden und bedeutend subjektiveren Boden stehen. 

% E. Prokosch, Sounds and History of the German Language (1916), p. 125: “It is difficult 
to prove in detail just where the Celtic and Slavic influences are to be sought. There is one 
fact, however, that greatly alleviates the difficulty of the task, namely the fact that the 
Germanic phonetic tendencies happen to be diametrically opposite to both the Celtic 
and Slavic tendencies, the former going in the direction of strengthened, both of the latter, 
in the direction of weakened articulation. Therefore, wherever we find evidences of weak- 
ening tendencies in the Germanic dialects or in the German standard language, there is at 
least a considerable probability of foreign influence.” Ausserdem p. 111: “‘Phonologically, 
the Pre-Germanic language is characterized by the predominance of a remarkably uniform 
tendency prevailing in Indo-European times and gradually disappearing thru race mixture. 
. . . However, it was only during that indefinite period that we call the “Germanic time’’ 
and only among the German people, that these tendencies were followed consistently and 
completely.”’ 

* Idem, “Die Stabilitét des Germ. Konsonantensystems,” Jdg. Forsch., xxx, 377. 

7 Idem, Sounds and History, etc., p. 128: “The fact that rill formation is absolutely 
not in keeping with the general habits of Germanic articulation, but is a very common 
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friheren Grenzdialekten vorkommt, also in Dialekten, die durch ihre 
exzentrische Lage in ihrer Aussprache im Laufe der letzten Jahrhunderte 
von deutschen Inlandsdialekten hitten beeinflusst werden kénnen. 
Wenn also der Anstoss zu unserer Bewegung nicht vom Deutschen 
gekommen ist und gekommen sein kann, dann muss er irgendwoher von 
aussen stammen. 

5. Seit dem Entstehen der vergleichenden Sprachwissenschaft beschif- 
tigen sich bedeutende Gelehrte mit der Frage eines fremden Einflusses 
auf die deutsche, bzw. germanische Sprache. Besonders in den letzten 
Jahrzehnten haben sich die einen solchen Einfluss bejahenden Theorien 
in einer Weise gemehrt, dass man sich nicht wunderte, auch bedeutende 
Skeptiker auftauchen zu sehen, die einer Uberschitzung fremden Ein- 
flusses, besonders des Keltischen, Einhalt zu bieten versuchten.** Doch 
gibt es immerhin zahlreiche Beispiele fremden Einflusses, die von der 
gesamten Gelehrtenwelt ohne weiteres angenommen werden. Besonders 
auf dem Gebiete des quantitativen Einflusses auf den deutschen Wort- 
schatz sehen wir in sehr vielen Beispielen unverkennbar fremden Einfluss 
vorliegen.*® Wir haben zweifelsohne keltische, romanische, slavische und 
andere Bestandteile im germanischen und deutschen Wortschatze, die 
nur durch friihere Beriihrung mit fremdem Sprachgute zu erklaren sind. 
Weniger verarbeitet ist das Gebiet fremden Einflusses in qualitativer 
Hinsicht. Es scheint hier noch vieles zu geben, was erst durch die Ver- 


bindung mit anderen Wissenschaften, wie Geschichte und Prihistorie, 
gelést werden wird. Der qualitative Einfluss hat schon friih die Sprach- 
psychologen interessiert. An ihn glaubt besonders W. Wundt,*® wenn er 
von einer Vermischung grésseren Stils eines nichtgermanischen Stammes 
mit einem germanischen Stamme spricht. Der sprachlich unterliegende 
fremde Teil nimmt dabei die Grammatik und den Wortschatz des er- 
obernden Teiles an, iibertrigt aber seine Spracheigentiimlichkeiten auf 





phenomenon in the Romance languages that originated in Celtic soil, . . . leads to the 
suspicion that the transition . . . was due to Celtic influence.” 

* Zu ihnen gehért besonders Gustav Neckel (Germanen und Kelten, 1929) der sich be- 
miiht die Germanen-Kelten Frage in zweifelhaften Fallen immer in deutschfreundlichem 
Sinne zu lésen. Der dem Keltentum von ihm zugestandene Einfluss ist nicht bedeutend. 
Es dirfte deshalb sicher nicht als radikal erscheinen, wenn sich dieser Aufsatz des dfteren 
gerade deswegen auf diese wenigen, aber dafiir als gesichert zu betrachtenden Zugestind- 
nisse stiitzt. Daher auch die dfteren Zitate aus Neckel in den folgenden Seiten. Ein Leichtes 
wire es natiirlich, den fremden Ursprung unserer Erscheinung auf Grund der Forschungen 
von Gelehrten wie S. Feist, H. Schuchardt, F. Kauffmann, A. Meillet und H. Hirt nach- 
zuweisen, die stirkere Vermischung und starkeren fremden Einfluss annehmen. 

* Beispiele dafiir finden sich konservativ zusammengetragen in Rudolf Much, Dt. 
Stammeskunde (Wien, 1920). 

* W. Wundt, V dlker psychologic (Leipzig, 1916), 1, 405, 495, 660 u. a. 
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die neuangenommene Sprache." Dieser Einfluss muss sich also qualita- 
tiv, d.h. in der Aussprache der neuen Wérter bemerkbar machen. Fs 
werden somit alte zugrundeliegende Sprechtendenzen auf die neuer- 
worbene Sprache iibertragen und dadurch die neuen Laute auf Grund 
der alten Sprachgewohnheit umgeaindert. Wenn wir nun den Grund der 
Palatalisierung und Vokalisierung, den wir ja nicht aus dem Germani- 
schen ableiten kénnen, vermittels einer Sprachvermischung erkliren 
wollen, miissen wir zunichst zeigen, dass in denjenigen Dialekten, in 
denen sie jetzt noch existiert, eine Verschmelzung stattgefunden hat und 
dass das fremde, absorbierte Element in der Richtung unserer Erschei- 
nung zu wirken fahig war, was allerdings wegen des Zuriickgehens in die 
graue Vorzeit und der Knappheit brauchbaren Materials betrichtliche 
Schwierigkeiten bietet. 

6. Bei der Vermischung der obengenannten deutschen Stimme vor und 
zur Zeit der Vélkerwanderung kénnen nur drei griéssere Vélkergruppen 
in Betracht kommen, die wir auf diese Méglichkeit hin priifen miissen. 

A. Slavischer Einfluss.—Es ist nur Weniges und Unsicheres, was wir 
aus einer vorchristlichen Vermischung von Slaven und Germanen wissen, 
besonders was sich aus Flussnamen (Weichsel) und Spuren der germani- 
schen Lautverschiebung erschliessen lisst. Eine etwas stirkere Vermi- 
schung deutscherStamme mit slavischen ergibt sich im spateren Mittelal- 
ter, die allerdings in ihren Einzelheiten noch stark im Dunkel liegt. Doch 
fand diese Vermischung eher auf niederdeutschem und mitteldeutschem 
Gebiete (einschliesslich Nordbayerns) statt, weniger auf oberdeutschem. 
Wir werden also auf diese Frage beim Lausitzischen und Thiiringischen 
zuriickkommen miissen. Das Rheinfrinkische und Wallische scheiden, 
da ja eine Vermengung in grisserem Stile erforderlich ist, von vorne- 
herein aus. Auch das Bayrische muss hier ausscheiden. Es ist ja eine 
Tatsache, dass besonders in Nordbayern eine Vermischung mit slavi- 

%! Ein modernes Beispiel dieses Vorganges sehen wir beim (siid)deutschen Immigranten 
in Amerika, der seine Sprecheigentiimlichkeiten, z.B. die stimmlosen Medien, auf das 
Englische tibertriigt. Nur haben wir es hier natiirlich mit einer Minoritit zu tun. Immer- 
hin ist es unausbleiblich, dass sich das amerikanische Englisch wegen der Vélkervermi- 
schung anders auszuwirken bestrebt wie das britische Englisch. Von einem verwandten 
Beispiel spricht Rud. Lenz (Zs. f. rom. Phil., 1893, p. 308), wenn er sagt: “Das chilenische 
Spanisch ist wesentlich Spanisch mit araukanischen Lauten.”’ Dazu bemerkt W. Streit- 
berg (Germ.-Rom. Monatsschrift, 1 (1909), 4): “Diese Erscheinung erklirt sich daraus, dass 
in Chile ein starker Prozentsatz von Spaniern eingewandert ist; infolgedessen haben die 
Eingebornen ihre Sprache aufgegeben, ihre Artikulationsgewohnheit, ihr Lautsystem 
aber haben sie beibehalten.”’ 

® Unter dieser Bedingung wiirde auch G. Neckel (0. cit., p. 51) das Vordringen der 
germ. Lautverschiebung aus dem sprachlich gemischten Siiden Deutschlands zugeben, 
wenn er sagt: “Uberzeugend wiire dies, wenn das Keltische die phonetische Bedingung 
erfillte.” 
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schen Elementen stattgefunden hat,* aber ein slavischer Einfluss kommt 
hier schon deshalb nicht in Frage, da sich in Nordbayern unsere Erschei- 
nung nur in ganz geringem Masse zeigt. Der vokalisierende Mittelpunkt 
liegt stidlich der Donau. Auch kame das Tschechische schon deshalb 
nicht in Betracht, weil es die Mouillierung des / nicht (mehr) kennt. 
Man kénnte eher von einer Beeinflussung des Tschechischen durch das 
Deutsche sprechen, wenn man an den Umlaut und das sogenannte mitt- 
lere “deutsche 7” denkt.* An eine Vermischung in friiher Zeit im biéh- 
mischen Talkessel mit den Markomannen-Bayern ist wiederum nicht 
zu denken, da diese schon um 500 A.D. abzogen, um von andern germa- 
nischen Stammen dort abgelist zu werden. Erst als auch diese abgezogen 
waren, stand das Land den bedeutend spiter nachriickenden Slaven 
offen.* 

B. Romanischer Einfluss—Dieser Einfluss kénnte weniger im Lau- 
sitzischen und Thiiringischen, eher im Wallischen, Frinkischen und 
Bayrischen stattgefunden haben. Und doch wissen wir, besonders im 
letzteren Falle, nichts von einer Vermischung in grésserem Stile. Denn 
die wenigen Soldaten, die nach Zuriickziehung der rémischen Garnisonen 
in Bayern verblieben, konnten unméglich diese Erscheinung bewirken. 
Es fragt sich ausserdem, in welch starkem Masse das Lateinische fahig 
gewesen wire, unsere Erscheinung hervorzurufen. Es unterschied zwi- 
schen zwei /-Lauten, dem sonus tenuis oder exilis im Wortanlaut und in 
der Gruppe Wl, und dem sonus plenus oder pinguis zwischen Vokalen. 
Im Altfranzésischen begegnen wir in der Verbindung -li- bereits der 
Palatalisierung, z.B. Lat. salire>afrz. saillir (worauf im Neufrz. volle 
Vokalisierung und Verschleifung iiber die Spirans y stattfand). Dafir 
haben wir in manchen Gegenden des romanischen Gebietes Vokalisierung 
in den Gruppen pl, cl, fl am Wortanfange, die aber ihrerseits wiederum 
im Deutschen in dieser Stellung iiberhaupt nicht vorhanden ist. Man 
konnte schon bei der auf einer germanischen Tendenz beruhenden u- 
Vokalisierung sehen, dass diese Anfangsgruppen bedeutenden Wider- 
stand hervorriefen.** Es scheint, dass die der fremden Erscheinung 

* So sollen die Narisker nach A. Vierling, “Die slav. Ansiedlungen in Baiern,” Beitr. 
sur Anthrof. und Urgesch. Bayerns, xtv (1902), 190, einen Einfluss auf die Bajuvarier 
ausgeiibt haben. 

* Vgl. F. Miklosich, Vergl. Lauilehre der slav. Sprachen, p. 502: “Aber das Czechische 
hat in den meisten Teilen seines Gebietes nur das mittlere, deutsche /: das Slovak. scheidet 
tund |.” Das Eindringen des deutschen /-Lautes verlegt M. in die Zeit Hussens; als Bei- 
spiele gibt er: tyko>liko, tobotka>tobolka. 

* Vgl. I. Schrénil, Slav. Grundriss der Vorgesch. Bihmens und Méhrens (1928), p. 273: 
“Um die Wende des 6. und 7. Jahrh. findet also in den béhmischen Landern die germa- 
nische Kolonisation ihren Abschluss.”’ 

* Vgl. C. Selmer, V elarization, etc., pp. 222, 223. 
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sich entgegenstemmende stirkere Tendenz des Germanischen, die Ap- 
fangslaute mit ziemlicher Vehemenz* einzufiihren, ein Stimmloswerdep 
des /-Lautes verursachte (z.B. in dem Worte “Platz” ist das / stimm|os) 
was natiirlich eine Vokalisierung unméglich machte.** Doch ist es im- 
merhin merkwiirdig, dass z.B. im Bayrischen die Mouillierung vie! 
weiter entwickelt ist, als im Romanischen. Auch der Gedanke, dass jn 
vielen hier zustandigen romanischen Sprachen in phonetischer Hinsicht 
an eine keltische Beimischung zu denken ist,** wird uns die Endlisung 
nicht im Romanischen suchen lassen. 

C. Keltischer Einfluss—Vermischung mit keltischen Stimmen ist 
durchaus méglich und auch wahrscheinlich. Gerade die Verwandtschaft 
des Keltischen mit den iibrigen Sprachen, besonders dem Germanischen 
ist mehr in Einzelheiten untersucht worden, wobei sich gegeniiber den 
andern idg. Dialekten eine merkwiirdige Ubereinstimmung, besonders 
im Wortschatze feststellen liess.“° Man hat auf Grund der vielen Bestre- 
bungen sogar von einer erneuten ‘‘Keltomanie”’ gesprochen, die viele un- 
erklirliche Phinomene auf keltischen Einfluss zuriickfihren wollte. Der 
etwas lieblos klingende Name hat doch nur den Zweck, Forscher in ihren 
Zusammenhangsbeziehungen vorsichtig sein zu lassen, ohne jedoch die auf 
ernster Forscherarbeit beruhenden und diese Frage bejahenden Thesen 
als unwissenschaftlich bezeichnen zu wollen. Manner wie Kluge, Feist, 
Hirt und Much glaubten deshalb auch auf Grund ihrer diesbeziiglichen 
Forschungen Keltisch und Germanisch einander bedeutend niaher brin- 
gen zu kénnen. Dass ein quantitativer keltischer Einfluss im Germani- 
schen vorliegt, wird von niemandem bezweifelt. Er kann daher kommen, 
dass die Kelten in der vorchristlichen Periode den Germanen gegeniiber 
die kulturell Gebenden, vielleicht auch die politisch Herrschenden waren. 
Hierher gehért natiirlich die betrichtliche Menge von Lehnwértern im 


37 Vgl. E. Prokosch, Sounds and History, etc., p. 49: “The muscles of the tongue are, 
in general, inclined to be tense, a fact which largely prevents the rill formation so common 
in Romance and Slavic tongues. The energetic expiration makes the language rather averse 
to a distinct voicing of consonants.” 

8 Dieser Gedanke legt die Vermutung nahe, dass sich in denjenigen romanischen Dialek- 
ten, in denen diese Anfangsgruppen unverindert sind, wegen einer stirkeren Vehemenz 
in der Einfithrung des Wortanlautes eine dem Germanischen mindestens ahnliche Tendenz 
zeigt. Auffallend ist im Franzdsischen z.B. blanc, clair, fleur gegeniiber Italienischem bianco, 
chiaro, fore. Sollte man in der Isle de France an eine stirkere Vermischung mit Germanen, 
bzw. Westfranken und hiemit an germanischen Einfluss zu denken haben? Uber germ. 
Einfluss siehe auch U. T. Holmes and E. Vaughn, “Germanic Influence on Old French 
Syntax,”’ Language, 1x, 162-170. 

*® Uber die auffallende Ahnlichkeit zwischen Gallisch und Lateinisch und qualitativen 
Einfluss im Lautstande berichtet unter anderen E. W. Windisch, Gall. Gram., 1, 392. 

“ Betreffs der jiingsten Zusammenstellung auf Grund von Walde-Pokornys V¢!. W). 
der idg. Spr. siche Geo S. Lane, “The Germano-Celtic Vocabulary,” Lang., rx, 244-264. 
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Sprachschatze, sodann die keltischen Fluss-, Gebirgs- und Ortsnamen, 
welche gerade in Siiddeutschland die germanischen Bezeichnungen 
betrichtlich an Zahl iibertreffen. Auch G. Neckel, der zweifelhafte 
Fille immer in germanenfreundlichem Sinne zu lisen bestrebt ist, macht 
hier bedeutende Zugestandnisse. Was uns jedoch besonders interessieren 
muss, ist die Frage, ob das Keltische in qualitativer Hinsicht iiberhaupt 
fahig war, eine andere Sprache zu beeinflussen. Zeigte das Keltische 
Mouillierung oder eine ahnliche Erscheinung? Erst spit fliessen die 
Quellen, die bei dieser Frage eine Antwort zu geben versprechen. Gerade 
deswegen ist auch das Altkeltische nicht so véllig durchforscht und steht 
nicht auf so sicheren Grundlagen wie die germanischen Dialekte. Dass 
wir erst mit einer der Zukunft vorbehaltenen Bereicherung der altkel- 
tischen, bzw. keltoromanischen Studien einer endgiiltigen Lésung quali- 
tativen Einflusses naher treten kénnen, soll uns hier nicht entmutigen. 
Die Untersuchung des Keltischen wird uns schon deshalb interessieren, 
weil sich gerade fiir unseren Fall folgende Vorbedingungen fiir einen 
Einfluss feststellen lassen: 

Zunichst sind es die keltischen Entsprechungen des /-Lautes, die uns 
mit ihrem al und i/* aus derSphiare des germanischen ul weit wegfiihren. 
Ahnlich wie bei der Mouillierung zeigt sich also hier eine Vorliebe fiir 
die helle i-Farbung.“ Es ist ganz undenkbar, dass die dunklen u-Ent- 
sprechungen des Germanischen in engerer Beziehung zur i-Vokalisierung 
stehen kénnten als die keltischen i- Entsprechungen. Eine Vorliebe fiir 
die i-Farbung zeigt sich im Keltischen auch darin, dass z.B. im Altiri- 
schen beim Zusammentreffen von Konsonanten von verschiedener Far- 
bung immer das mouillierende (i-) Timbre siegt. 

Auffallend ist ferner, dass die Mouillierung auch im Keltischen eine 
nicht unbetrichtliche Rolle spielt und spielte. Pedersen berichtet, dass 
vom Anfang der Uberlieferung bis heute im Irischen die mouillier- 
ten, d.h. an die Mundstellung eines i oder e¢ angeniherte Aussprache 
der Konsonanten eine grosse Rolle spielte. Aus den zahlreichen Beispie- 
le von Umlaut und Epenthese gehe aber hervor, dass die Mouillierung 
in einer alteren Periode im Brittanischen eine wichtige Rolle gespielt 
haben miisse.“ Somit ist also in diesem Falle eine Méglichkeit der Beein- 


“ Vgl. H. Pedersen, Vergleich. Lauilehre der kelt. Sprachen (1909), p. 43: “Im Kelt. ist 
bei idg. 7, ! das i-Timbre durchgefiihrt. 

® Siehe K. Brugmann, Grundriss der vergl. Gram. der idg. Sprachen, 1, 299. 

* In dieser Hinsicht sagt H. Pedersen, of. cit., p. 144: “In den keltischen Sprachen ist 
das i-Timbre durchgedrungen, aber es gibt Uberbleibsel des alten u-Timbre in den alten 
keltischen Sprachen, Fille, in denen wir statt Ji lu haben.” Das i-Timbre ist also weit 
tberwiegend. Sollte das «-Timbre gar fremden Einfluss darstellen? 

“ Op. cit., p. 336. 
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flussung gegeben. Beispiele fiir Mouillierung im Irischen, Brittanischen, 
Bretonischen und Cornischen lassen sich in Menge erbringen.*® Dabej 
miissen wir uns aber immer vergegenwartigen, dass gerade feine Unter- 
schiede von Palatalisierung und Mouillierung, also auch unsere Zwi- 
schenstufen, schriftlich mindestens unvollkommen, wenn iiberhaupt, 
ausgedriickt wurden.“ Leider kénnen wir auch, so sehr es erwiinscht 
wire, die im Keltischen vorhandenen lateinischen Fremd- und Lehn- 
worter* fiir unsere Arbeit nicht heranziehen. Mit Recht meint Pedersen, 
dass es bei der engen Verwandtschaft mit dem Lateinischen und den 
friihen Beriihrungen des Gallischen mit dem Lateinischen meist zweifel- 
haft sein muss, ob man es mit einer Entlehnung aus dem Lateinischen 
oder mit einem echten keltischen Wort oder nur einem sprachlich ver- 
wandten oder mit einem Grundwort fiir ein lateinisches zu tun hat. 
Auch muss man daran denken, dass dltere Entlehnungen spiater durch 
gelehrten Einfluss dem lateinischen Original ahnlicher gemacht wurden. 

Ferner sehen wir, dass die Laute /, n, ¢, d in grossem Umfange palatali- 
siert und mouilliert werden, dass also gerade unsere Erscheinung im 
Keltischen vorhanden war. Das Hauptmittel zur Bezeichnung der Mouil- 
lierung im Altirischen ist ein i, um den affizierten Konsonanten zu be- 
zeichnen.** Auch Umlaut, ein der Epenthese und Mouillierung verwand- 
ter Vorgang, tritt uns in zahlreichen Abarten entgegen.*” 

Fernerhin wissen wir, dass es z.B. im Irischen eine Vierheit von /- 
Lauten gab,®° namlich JZ, /, L, i, also auch ein stark und ein schwiicher 
mouilliertes /. Dieses Vorhandensein von mouillierten Lauten spricht 
unbedingt fiir eine Tendenz zum Mouillieren, Es ist dieselbe, die wir 
auch in den anfangs erwahnten deutschen Dialekten beobachten kénnen, 
wenn auch in veranderter Fassung. 

Dass eine Beeinflussung germanischer Laute durch Nichtgermanen im 
Bereich der Méglichkeit liegt gibt auch Neckel®' zu, wenn er sagt: 
“Vielleicht sind die Zipfchen-r und die stimmlosen Medien (Siid- 
deutschland) Erbstiicke aus der vorgermanischen Zeit Siiddeutschlands. 
Aber dann sind sie auf dem Wege der Doppelsprachigkeit von den Ger- 
manen iibernommen und in den Kinderstuben fortgepflanzt worden. . 
Méglich ist ferner, dass der erste Anstoss zur germanischen Lautver- 


“ Fir die Bezeichnung und die zahlreichen Lautgesetze der Mouillierung (nomina 
abstracta, gen. sg. der a-Stimme etc.), op. cit., pp. 345, 469, 372 ff. 

“ Vgl. Julius Pokorny, Altir. Gram. (1925), p. 9: “Die lenierte Aussprache wird nur bei 
t, c, p bezeichnet, seit 840 auch bei s.”’ 

7 Pedersen, op. cit., p. 190. 48 Ob. cit., p. 341. 

4 Op. cit., p. 356. Uber die Lenition der Verschlusslaute siehe Julius Pokorny, of. cit., 
p. 81. 

5% Op. cit., p. 145; handelt auch von den Gesetzen, unter denen / mouilliert wird. 

® Op. cit., p. 51. 
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schiebung in Siiddeutschland geschah.”” Wenn wir also als Bedingung fiir 
fremden Einfluss in dem Hervorbringen der Mouillierung Doppelspra- 
chigkeit annehmen diirfen, muss uns daran gelegen sein, eine geschicht- 
liche Vermischung der die Mouillierung aufweisenden Volksstimme mit 
nichtgermanischen Stammen zu beweisen. Dass ein Volk, das eine fremde 
Sprache annimmt, die Artikulation notwendig verindern muss, bedarf 
keines Beweises.™ Je verschiedener die Sprachen, desto gewaltiger muss 
die Wirkung sein. Eine Vermischung fand in der grauen Vorzeit iiberall 
dort statt, wo die nach Siiddeutschland vorriickenden Germanen auf 
keltische oder romanische Bevélkerung stiessen. Wo dies der Fall war, 
haben wir es mit Uberbleibseln der letzteren und deshalb mit Misch- 
bevélkerung zu tun. Es hat sogar keltische Sprachinseln in Siiddeutsch- 
land bis tief in unsere Zeitrechnungsperiode herein gegeben.® Als Beispiel 
gilt auch das Fortleben des Mainnamens in seiner keltischen Form mit 
oi. Waihrend im Norden Deutschlands germanische Flussnamen in der 
Mehrzahl sind, findet man in den siidlichen Gegenden ein Vorwiegen 
allophyler und keltischer Namen, wie Neckar, Kocher, Isar, Ilz, Laber, 
Loisach, Naab, Tauber, Vils, Wiirm etc.* Ebenso ist es mit Gebirgsna- 
men wie Alpen, Taunus, Haardt und Spessart. Wenn auch die “Hall’’- 
Orte (Hallein, Hallstadt, Halle, Reichenhall etc.) fiir uns wenig dienstbar 
sind, muss man doch wenigstens bei den ‘“Walch’’-Orten (wie See-, 
Strass-, Traun-, -stadt, -see und vielen mehr) an eine Vermischung mit 


Kelten oder Keltoromanen denken.® Der vor der Lautverschiebung 
entlehnte Name “‘Walchen” wurde eben wie “‘Alemannen”’ bei den Fran- 
zosen und “Sachsen” bei den Finnen, als pars pro toto fiir die Kelten 
gebraucht.® Selbst wenn die Walchen (nach Neckel) nur germanische 
Riickwanderer waren,*’ miissen sie durch ihre jahrhundertlange Verbun- 
denheit mit den Galliern stark gallisiert gewesen sein, weshalb sie ja 
auch von den Germanen als “Fremdlinge” bezeichnet wurden. Wir 


® Vgl. G. Neckel, op. cit., p. 129. 

8 Op. cit., p. 25. Natiirlich darf man hier nicht an die bis ins 15. Jahrhundert in dster- 
reich. und bayr. Kléstern lebenden Irlander denken. (Vgl. D. I. Binchy, “Irish Benedic- 
tines in Mediaeval Germany,” Studies, An Irish Quart. Review, xv, 194.) 

% Vgl. R. Much, op. cit., p. 42. 

% Von geringer Bedeutung nur kénnen natiirlich keltogermanische Namen sein, wie 
z.B. Boiocalus, wenn auch zugegeben werden muss, dass die Uberzahl keltischer Uber- 
nahmen gegentiber den romanischen der spateren Zeit eher an keltische Vermischung und 
ehemalige-Uberlegenheit denken lisst. (Vgl. E. T. Karsten, of. cit., p. 198.) 

® Altnordisch Valir bezeichnet die Bewohner Nordfrankreichs. 

57 Nach Casar die “Volcae Tectosages,” die aus Gallien nach Germanien zogen. “Itaque 
ea, quae fertilissima sunt Germaniae loca circa Hercyniam silvam. ... Volcae Tectosages 
Occupaverunt atque ibi consederunt. Quae gens ad hoc tempus iis sedibus sese continet.”’ 
(B.G. 6, 24.) 
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finden diese Bezeichnung auch bei Notker®* und im Angelsichsischen,* 

D. Keltoromanischer Einfluss —Die Frage, ob keltischer oder roma- 
nischer oder keltoromanischer Einfluss vorliegt, ist schon deshalb nicht 
leicht zu lésen, weil Keltisch und Lateinisch einerseits seit friiher Zeit 
nahe verwandt sind® und andrerseits mit einer Verschmelzung zur Zeit 
des Anfangs der christlichen Zeitrechnung zu rechnen ist.“ Wir wissen, 
dass gerade in dieser Periode eine Romanisierung der Kelten auf breiterer 
Grundlage erfolgte, die sich besonders in qualitativer Hinsicht auswirken 
musste. Uber die Art der Vermengung und ihre sprachlichen Folgen sind 
wir jedoch vom romanischen Standpunkt aus nicht geniigend unter- 
richtet. Wie oben vermerkt, zeigt aber das Lateinische selbst keine 
nennenswerte Anlage zum Mouillieren. Auch die romanischen Haupt- 
sprachen weisen Mouillierung nur in den Verbindungen @ oder /i und zu 
einem ganz geringen Teil in den Kombinationen i, cl, fl, auf. Im Kelti- 
schen zeigt sich dagegen eine Unmasse solcher Erscheinungen (siche 
oben), so dass sie sogar ein Charakteristikum darstellen. Die Mouillie- 
rung kénnte also niemals vom Lateinischen auf das Keltische iibergegan- 
gen sein. Es liegt hier eher der Gedanke nahe, dass sie vom Keltischen 
vermittels Vermischung auf das Lateinische tibertragen wurde, wenig- 
stens in denjenigen romanischen Dialekten, die eine starke keltische 
Vermischung aufweisen. Natiirlich kénnen wir hier, ebensowenig wie in 
deutschen Dialekten, keine geschriebenen oder phonetisch angedeuteten 
Beweise der Palatalisierung verlangen, am allerwenigsten im Anfangs- 
stadium dieser sich lang hinziehenden Entwicklung. Man denke hier 
auch an die Fille der Nichtbezeichnung des Umlauts im Germanischen 
und Deutschen. Somit ist es bei unserer Frage nach der Herkunft der 
Mouillierung genauer, von keltoromanischem als von romanischem Ein- 
fluss zu sprechen, wo immer wir einen solchen feststellen sollten. Als 
weiterer Hinweis auf das Keltoromanische muss es betrachtet werden, 
wenn ein deutscher Dialekt dieselbe Erscheinung aufweist wie der be- 
nachbarte romanische (keltoromanische) Dialekt, worauf im Wallischen 


58 Er spricht von keltischen Ketzern und keltischen Knechten (walaha de stabulo), siehe 
P. Piper (ed.), m, 248. 8° ZB. swearle wealas und wonfeax weala. 

 Vgl. H. Pedersen, op. cit., p. 1: “Deponens und Passiv, b-Futurum und andere Tempus- 
bildungen und zahlreiche etymologische Einzeltatsachen bestitigen die genaue Zusammen- 
gehirigkeit der beiden Sprachzweige, die in Wirklichkeit nur einen, allerdings frih geteilten 
Doppelzweig bilden.”’ Diese enge Verwandtschaft, die sich merkwiirdiger Weise im Wort- 
schatz am wenigsten nachweisen lisst, wurde von Marstrander angezweifelt. (Siehe “De 
Punité italo-celtique,” Norsk Tidscrift for Sprogvidenskap, m1, 241 ff.). 

 Vgl. auch F. Kluge, Urgermanisch, p. 4: “Mit dem Keltischen bestehen schon charak- 
teristischere Ubereinstimmungen . . . , aber sie beruhen zum Teil auf der wohl nicht zu 
beanstandenden Tatsache, dass das Latein, das seinerseits mit dem Keltischen nahe 
verwandt ist, auch als néchster Verwandter des Germanischen zu halten ist.” 
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und Frankischen hingewiesen werden soll. Auch ein anderer Gedanke 
wird uns die Bevorzugung keltischen Einflusses gegeniiber dem lateini- 
schen glaubwiirdiger machen, namlich der, dass es sich beim lateinischen 
Einfluss auf das Deutsche nur um eine meist durch Handel und Verkehr 
hervorgerufene, aussere Beriihrung handelt, bei keltischer friiher Ver- 
mischung aber um ein intimes Zusammenleben. Die Beriihrung der 
Germanen mit den Kelten® fallt ja auch schon viele Jahrhunderte vor 
Christus, wahrend die mit den Romanen hauptsichlich in die nachchrist- 
lichen Jahrhunderte zu verlegen ist. Wertvollen Hinweis auf diese friihe 
Beritihrung mit dem Keltischen liefern uns die keltischen Lehnwérter, 
die der germanischen Lautverschiebung unterliegen. 

E. Das Substrat.—Von einiger Bedeutsamkeit ist auch die Frage des 
Substrates. Wenn man mit den Verfechtern der Substrattheorie an eine 
Beeinflussung des Germanischen durch eine Urbevélkerung glaubt, 
kénnte auch in dieser Hinsicht Einfluss angenommen werden. Wir 
kénnten hier beziiglich Siiddeutschlands, nimlich des Bayrischen und 
Wallischen, an das Ratische denken, das aber mit seinem Volkselement 
und seiner Herkunft noch in Dunkel gehiillt ist.* Da ferner unsere 
Erscheinung ja auch im Frankischen vorkommt, kann man unméglich 
hier solchen Einfluss vermuten. Ausserdem miisste dann eine alpine, 
allophyle Urrasse auch in den iibrigen (alemannischen) Dialekten die 
gleiche oder wenigstens eine ahnliche Erscheinung hervorgerufen haben, 
was jedoch nicht der Fall ist.™ 

F. Rassenuntersuchungen.—Keine Lésung unserer Frage ist ferner 
von Untersuchungen iiber die Rassen zu erwarten. Die Virchowsche 
Schulkinderuntersuchung® stellt fest, dass der sogenannte reine Ger- 
manentyp (blond) in Norddeutschland in bedeutend héherem Prozent- 
satz vorzufinden ist als z.B. in Bayern. Daraufhin war man geneigt auf 
eine stirkere ungermanische Vermischung in Siiddeutschland zu schlies- 
sen. Diese Untersuchungen bestitigen héchstens die Ansicht, dass der 
Siiden Deutschlands stark gemischt ist, 

7. Unsere letzte Aufgabe muss es nun sein, die Méglichkeit einer Ver- 


® Diesbeztiglich sagt auch O. Behaghel, Gesch. der dt. Sprache (1928), p. 9: “Ein kel- 
tischer Einfluss muss eher vor die Zeit des Sonderdaseins des Deutschen fallen.” 

® Die Raterforschung hat sich seit den Zeiten ihres Begriinders L. Steub tiber Paulis, 
Stolzens und A. Waldes Illyrertheorie und iiber Ribezzos “herodotische Legende” zur 
gegenwartigen Theorie Paretis und P. Kretschmers von einer pelasgo-etruskoiden Unter- 
schicht entwickelt. 

“ Wir haben auch Berichte tiber Alpengermanen, die sich in der Schweiz aufgehalten 
haben sollen: die Gaesaten und ihre Teilstimme, wie die Seduni, Dalitermi, Tulingi- 
Tylangii und Calucones, deren zeitliches Erscheinen jedoch unsicher ist (vielleicht 500 
vor Chr.). Vgl. E. T. Karsten, of. cit., p. 82. 

“ Uber den Prozentsatz der Vermischung vgl. G. Neckel, op. cit., p. 63. 
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mischung der oben genannten deutschen Dialekte mit fremden Volks. 
stimmen, wie den Slaven, Kelten und Romanen geschichtlich zu unter- 
suchen. Zuverlissige Quellen aus friiher Zeit fliessen spirlich und e: 
wird in vielen Fallen der zukiinftigen Geschichtsforschung vorbehalten 
sein, zu Endergebnissen auch in dieser Hinsicht zu gelangen. Doch ergibt 
sich mit dem Wenigen, das herangezogen werden kann, ein in unserem 
Sinne sprechendes, iiberzeugendes Bild. 


A. Das Bayrisch-Osterreichische™ 


Kurz vor dem Beginn der christlichen Zeitrechnung® drangen die 
Markomannen, ein suebischer Volksstamm in den von den keltischen 
Boiern besiedelten béhmischen Talkessel ein und besetzten Teile des 
jetzigen Béhmens. Obwohl wir keine schriftlichen Beweise haben und 
solche auch nicht wohl erwarten kénnen, ist doch (mit Neckel®*) anzuneh- 
men, dass es dabei zu einer Vermengung mit zuriickgebliebenen Boiern 
kam.® Ein anderer Punkt bestirkt uns noch in dieser Annahme, namlich 
der, dass die eingewanderten siegreichen Markomannen ihren Namen 
aufgaben und als Boier in das von ihnen benannte Bayern auswander- 
ten. Aber auch die keltischen Boier verschwinden”™ seit dieser Zeit aus 
der Geschichte. An eine schon friiher, also vor der béhmischen Einwan- 
derung stattgefundene Vereinigung ist, wenn sie auch nicht im Bereich 
der Unméglichkeit liegt, kaum zu denken, da die Markomannen als 
einer der letzten Stimme am siidlichen Punkte der germanischen Vor- 
riickungslinie eindrangen.”™ Seit dem 6. Jahrhundert nach Christus nun 
sind die Bayern in ihren jetzigen Wohnsitzen zwischen Lech und Enns 
siidlich der Donau nachzuweisen.” In ihren neuen Wohnsitzen stiessen 


Uber Beispiele, Grad und Verbreitung der Pal. und Vok. vgl. C. Selmer, “Palataliza- 
tion,” etc., pp. 126 ff. 87 Vgl. Reallex. der V orgeschichie (Berlin, 1926), rv, 280, 281. 

88 Op. cit., p. 25: “Eine Vermischung fand iiberall dort statt, wo die vorriickenden Ger- 
maner. auf keltisch redende Bewohner stiessen. Uberall, wo dies der Fall war, haben wir 
mit Uberbleibseln der letzteren und insofern mit Mischbevilkerung zu rechnen.”’ 

6° Umsomehr ist damit zu rechnen, da nach Karsten (p. 96) die Kelten Béhmen erst 
nach Christi Geburt verliessen. 

7 Mit “Boii’’ werden zwei keltische Stimme bezeichnet, die in friiherer Zeit ein Stamm 
gewesen sein miissen. Ein Teil sass in Oberitalien, der andere in Béhmen, wohin sie 400 
vor Chr. gekommen sein sollen. Nach ihrer Auswanderung gingen sie tiber die Donau, 
kampften mit den Tauriskern, schlossen sich den Helvetiern an und wurden endlich (nach 
Strabo) von dem Dakierkénig Boercebistas vernichtend geschlagen. Doch sollen sich 
nach dem Zeugnis von Inschr?ften Reste von ihnen bis in die rémische Zeit erhalten haben. 
(Siehe R. Much, in J. Hoops’ Reallex. d. germ. Altertumskd., p. 303.) Fiir die Annahme des 
Namens “Boii” durch die Markomannen klinge ein lingeres Zusammenleben in Béhmen 
nach Karsten gegeniiber Muchs Anschauung tiberzeugender. 

™ Das Nebeneinandervorkommen der markomannischen Brandgriiber und keltischen 
Skelettbestattungen diirfte in dieser Hinsicht nicht ganz bedeutungslos sein. 

2 Wir finden in der Lex Baiuvariorum eine sonderbare Oberschicht der Fagana, Huosi, 
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sie jedoch auf eine romanischsprechende Bevilkerung, die man wohl als 
Keltoromanen” betrachten muss. Es waren Vindelikier, Noriker (und 
Rater), die unter rémischer Herrschaft, unter der sie mehrere Jahrhun- 
derte standen, vollstandig romanisiert worden waren.” Langsam erfolgte 
die Germanisierung dieser Viélkerschaften, die fast bis zum Jahre 1000 
nach Christus dauerte. Wir haben noch um diese Zeit romanischspre- 
chende Dérfer und Héfe im siidlichen Bayern und jetzigen Tirol.” Wie 
weit wir es mit Fremdlingen, also Walchen zu tun haben, ist hier nicht 
von Wichtigkeit, da diese entweder reine Kelten, Keltoromanen oder 
(nach Neckel) gallisierte Germanen vorstellen. Nach dem vorher Gesag- 
ten miisste also entweder durch rein keltische oder keltoromanische 
Vermischung der Grund zu einer Sprachvermischung gelegt worden sein, 
die, da das Keltische fahig war in unserm Sinne zu wirken, Palatalisierung 
hervorrief und somit die Richtung zur endgiiltigen i-Vokalisierung 
andeutete. Dass die Bewegung eher dem keltischen als dem lateinischen 
Element zuzuschreiben ist, diirfte auch daraus hervorgehen, dass von 
allen deutschen Dialekten gerade im Bayrischen diese Bewegung mit 
Ausnahme vom Anlaut iiberall durchgegriffen hat.” Sie konntesich in der 
Folgezeit in der geschiitzten Winkelstellung des Bayrischen zwischen 
mitteldeutscher Gebirgsschwelle, Béhmerwald und Alpen, ungestért 
entwickeln. 
B. Das Wallische 


In den alemannischen Dialekten zeigt sich keine Neigung zur 1- 
Vokalisierung. Eine Ausnahme begegnet uns nur in Oberwallis, wenn 
auch nur in beschrinkter Form. Hier wissen wir ebenfalls, dass die 
deutsche Einwanderung auf eine romanisierte Bevélkerung stiess.” 
Uber die genauere Zusammensetzung dieser romanisierten Bevilkerung 





Drozza, Annion und Hahilinga, deren Herkunft und Herrschaftsgebiete noch nicht erklirt 
sind. Ein sprachlicher Einfluss kann sehr wohl von dieser (keltogermanischen?) Herren- 
schicht ausgegangen sein. Nach neuesten Ansichten soll gerade diese Oberschicht das 
bayr. Element darstellen, wihrend der Rest der Bevélkerung Alemannen gewesen scien. 

% Interessant sind die Stempel der rémischen Tépfer, die man in Westerndorf bei 
Rosenheim fand, die neben rémischen Namen auch noch keltische Namen vorweisen. 
Vgl. S. Riezler, Geschichte Baierns, 1, 43, Anm. ™ S. Riezler, op. cit., 1, 43, 15. 

% Vgl. O. Behaghel, Gesch. der dt. Sprache (1928), p. 112. Man denke auch an diejenigen 
Ortsnamen, die nicht an der ahd. Lautverschiebung teilnahmen, wie Partenkirchen (Par- 
tanum). 

% Die phonetische Bedingung, die G. Neckel (p. 15) fiir das Vordringen der Laut- 
verschiebung aus dem sprachlich gemischten Siiden nach Norden verlangt, ist in unserem 
Falle im Keltischen viel klarer gegeben als im Romanischen. 

™ Dariiber berichtet O. Behaghel, op. cit., p. 105: “Im Oberwallis, das bis dahin durchaus 
eine romanisierte Bevélkerung aufwies, erfolgte etwa im 9. Jahrh. die dt. Besiedlung, die 
wohl vom Haslital im Berner Oberland ausging.”’ 
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sind wir nicht unterrichtet. Méglicherweise war hier eine keltoromanische 
Vermischung eingetreten; denn die Schweiz war friiher von Kelten be- 
wohnt.”* Die Anschauung, dass im Oberwallis und in dem westlich der 
Aar gelegenen Teil des Kantons Bern burgundische Bestandteile in 
Bevélkerung und Sprache zu finden seien, birgt einige Wahrscheinlich- 
keit in sich, kann aber fiir unsere Untersuchung nicht von Bedeutung 
sein.”® Die Art der Mouillierung lasst uns hier sofort an romanischen 
oder keltoromanischen Einfluss denken, denn im Wallischen haben wir, 
wie im Romanischen, nur die Gruppe i und Ji mouilliert. Als sprachlich 
interessante Parallelen liegen hier romanische Dialekte der siidwest- 
lichen Schweiz vor, z. B. von Neuenburg, Ligniéres und Landeron, wo 
man dieselbe Erscheinung feststellen kann, nimlich die Mouillierung der 
Gruppe i und Ji, in folgenden Beispielen:*° Jundi=delyou; lire=yier; 
valoir = voye; vouloir = voya. 

Die germanische Tendenz der Velarisierung des /-Lautes zeigt sich im 
Wallischen ebenfalls, oft in demselben Worte,® z.B. Sgl. Esel=esu, und 
Pl. *esila =esja. 

C. Das Thiiringische 


Im Thiiringischen tritt uns die Palatalisierung nur in ein paar Beispie- 
len in kleinen Teilen Thiiringens entgegen. Es kénnte wohl sein, dass die 
Aussprache z.B. des Wortes “‘spelzen” als ‘“‘speizen” oder “spe‘lzen” 


nicht von allen Forschern gehért wurde. Entweder diirfen wir hoffen, 
dass zukiinftige Forschungsarbeiten durch genauere Aufzeichnung ein 
grésseres Verbreitungsgebiet feststellen, oder es sind nur mehr wenige, 
klagliche Reste davon erhalten. Ein Verschwinden wire durchaus nicht 
zu verwundern, wenn man im Gegensatz zum Bayrischen an die unge- 
schiitzte Lage dieses Dialektes im Herzen Deutschlands denkt. Wie 
leicht kénnen die umliegenden, unsere Erscheinung nicht aufweisenden 
Dialekte diese Erscheinung im Laufe der Jahrhunderte verdrangt haben. 
Auch die Vorgeschichte des thiiringischen Stammes liegt noch so sehr 
im Dunkel, dass wir keinen direkten Beweis fiir eine Sprachvermischung 
finden kiénnen, Das wenige, was wir wissen, ist folgendes: Die Thiiringer- 
Hermunduren waren, wie die Markomannen-Bayern, ein suebischer 


78 Vgl. T. E. Karsten, op. cit., p. 17: “Ein dritter altkeltischer Volksname, der der 
Helvetier, hingt mit der oben angefiihrten altkeltischen Bezeichnung zusammen. Dieser 
Volksstamm wohnte friiher im siidwestlichen Deutschland und hat manche Spur in den 
Ortsnamen dieser Gebiete hinterlassen. Aber schon im 2. Jahrh. vor Chr. hatten die 
Helvetier diese Gegenden verlassen, denn Casar erwihnt ihrer schon als Bewohner der 
Schweiz.” 7 Vgl. O. Behaghel, op. cit., p. 102. 

80 A. Hiffelin, Die rom. Mundarten der siidwestl. Schweiz (1873), p. 16. 

8! Siehe K. Bohnenberger, ‘‘Die Mundart der deutschen Walliser im Heimattal und den 
Aussenorten,”’ Beilr. sur Schweizerdt. Gram., m1 (1913), 155. 
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Volksstamm, der nach Beginn der christlichen Zeitrechnung in Béhmen 
einwanderte.” Immerhin wire die Méglichkeit einer Vermischung mit 
den keltischen Boiern gegeben, da sie nach R. Much® zur Zeit der Kim- 
bern noch im herkynischen Walde ansissig waren. Ferner wurden™ 
heimatlos umherirrende Schwirme der Hermunduren vom rémischen 
Legaten Ahenobarbus im Jahre 1 nach Chr. im ehemaligen Boierland 
angesiedelt. Wieweit sich die Thiiringer vor und nach dieser Zeit mit 
nichtgermanischen Teilen vermengten, ist nicht sicher festzustellen.® 
Da die Bayern erst um 500 n. Chr. aus B6éhmen auszogen, kénnte man 
leicht an ein Nebeneinanderwohnen, vielleicht sogar Zusammenleben 
denken.* Die Thiiringer machten sodann den Langobarden Platz.* 
Bei der Besetzung ihrer jetzigen Wohnsitze wird man wegen mangelnder 
Grundlagen trotz der zahlreichen keltischen Bergnamen,** wie Finne, 
Taunus, Sudeten und Hercynia Silva kaum an eine Vermischung mit 
Kelten denken diirfen. Naher liegt der Gedanke an eine Vermischung 
mit slavischen Elementen. Wir wissen auch, dass in diesen Gegenden 
ehemals Slaven*® wohnten. Auch wire das Slavische auf Grund seines 
Lautstandes (weiches /) und seiner Erweichungstendenzen durchaus in 
der Lage, in dieser Hinsicht eine Beeinflussung auszuiiben.°® Doch 
wissen wir wiederum zu wenig von der Art und der Zeit der Vermischung 
(vielleicht gab es nur versprengte, kleine slavische Vorposten), um die 


® Auch prihistorisch wird der Wohnsitz der Hermunduren im jetzigen Bbhmen um 
Christi Geburt in neuester Zeit von Leonhard Franz in den Forschungen und Fortschritten 
bestitigt. Schon Tacitus berichtet in seiner Germania, dass die Elbe im Gebiete der Her- 
munduren entspringt. Vgl. auch J. Schranil, op. cit., p. 272: “Nach der archiologischen 
Seite finden wir hier eine Reihe Fibeltypen aus der 2. Hilfte des 5. Jahrh., die auf eine 
Verbindung mit dem Westen, mit der thiiringer Kulturgruppe hinweisen, und die auch 
L. Liederle zu dem sehr wahrscheinlichen Schluss gefiihrt haben, dass in diesen Gribern 
historische Thiiringer zu finden seien.”’ 

% J. Hoops, Reallex. d. germ. Altertumskd., p. 303. 

* Reallex. d. Vorgeschichte, tv (1926), 280. 

Nach Karsten (op. cit., p. 18) erstreckten die Kelten ihre Wanderungen bis zu den 
Flusstilern der Weser und Elbe. 

% Manche Gelehrte nennen alle aus *Baiahaima hervorkommenden Viélkerschaften, 
wie Bayern, Thiiringer, Heruler, Rugier etc. mit einem Sammelnamen “Bayern.” 

8? Wiederum ist es merkwiirdig, dass die Langobarden, die seit 508 in Italien sesshaft 
sind, /-Vokalisierung gehabt haben sollen, weshalb K. Hentrich auf den Gedanken kam, 
dass Erscheinungen wie aito (<alto) in Oberitalien auf langobard. Einfluss zuriickzu- 
fiihren seien (was von Meyer-Libke bestritten wird). 

88 Vgl. dariiber Karsten (op. cit., p. 92). Man kénnte hier auch an die Walen-Orte denken, 
die noch in Thiiringen vorhanden sind. Siehe O. Behaghel, of. cit., p. 113. 

* Vgl. R. Schottin, Die Slaven in Thiiringen, Bautzen, 1884; E. E. Fritze, Slav. Vor- 
posten im Herzen Mitteldeutschlands, Meiningen, 1906, und L. Gerbing, Die chemal. Ver- 
breitung der Slaven in Siidwestthiiringen, Mitt. der Geogr. Ges. in Jena, xxx (1912), 1. 

% Vgl. F. Miklosich, of. cit., pp. 202, 203. 
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Herkunft unserer Erscheinung darauf zu basieren. Ausserdem finden 
wir ja diese nur in einem geringen Teile Thiiringens und nicht auch im 
benachbarten Sachsen und Franken. Dazu kommt, dass schon in friiher 
Zeit eine andere germanische Einwanderung erfolgte, wie z.B. die frin- 
kische," sogar anglische, friesische und dinische.” In Ermangelung ge- 
nauer Vorarbeiten iiber das bei der Siedelung vorherrschende Element 
miissen wir es vorliufig dahin gestellt sein lassen, unsere dort nur in 
ein paar Beispielen auftretende Erscheinung auf keltischen, slavischen 
oder frinkischen Einfluss zuriickzufiihren. 


D. Das Lausitzische 


Die Besiedelung der Lausitz ist ebenfalls sehr uneinheitlich. Dort 
haben wir die Vermischung einer urspiinglich slavischen Beviélkerung mit 
deutschen Ansiedlern, wobei die letzteren die Oberschicht bildeten. 
Unsere Erscheinung ist dort auch nicht zur héchsten Stufe, der Vokali- 
sierung, entwickelt. Sie bewegt sich eher in den Zwischenstufen / und j l 
Die deutschen Einwanderer kénnten vielleicht selbst diese Erscheinung 
mitgebracht haben. Die erste Einwanderung in die Lausitz fand schon 
zur Zeit Heinrichs I. und Ottos des Grossen™ statt. Sie wurde im 13. 
Jahrhundert unter den Przemyslidenfiirsten bedeutend verstarkt. Da 
wir tiber diese uneinheitliche deutsche Besiedelung nur unvollkommen 
unterrichtet sind und nichts tiber ihre Dialekte und Sprechtendenzen 
wissen, kénnen wir uns kein Urteil iiber ihre sprachliche Beeinflussung 
bilden. Mehr wissen wir iiber Art und Sprache der dortigen slavischen 
Bevilkerung. Wir haben es hier mit den Lausitzer Wenden zu tun. Der 
Name Oberlausitz tritt erst um die Mitte des 13. Jahrhunderts auf und 
wird erst im 16. Jahrhundert verallgemeinert.™ Sie wurden auch Serben, 
Sorben, Wenden und Milziener genannt und kamen schon vom 9. Jahr- 
hundert an unter deutsche Herrschaft.™ Im 13. Jahrhundert trennte sich 
das Niedersorbische vom Obersorbischen.” Als Unterschied in den beiden 
Dialekten gilt die Darstellung der Erweichung (Jotierung).®’ Sprachlich 
war dieser slavische Dialekt sehr wohl in der Lage, einen Einfluss in der 
Mouillierung auszuiiben, denn wir finden hier eine Erweichung des !/- 


 Vgl. J. Miiller, “Frankenkolonisationen auf dem Eichsfeld,” Forsch. sur sdchs. und 
thiir. Gesch., 1912-1913. 

 Vgl. K. Hentrich, Die Besiedelung des thiir. Eichsfeldes auf Grund der Ortsnamen und 
der Mundart, Duderstedt, 1919. Idem, Die Herkunft des velaren / im Westthiiringischen, 
ZfdMaa., 1919, p. 72. % Vgl. O. Behaghel, of. cit., p. 121. 

* Vgl. H. Knothe, “Zur Gesch. der Germanisierung in der Oberlausitz,”” Archiv fiir die 
sdchs. Geschichte, N.F., 11, 236. 

% Vgl. J. P. Jordan, Gram. der wend. serb. Sprache in der Oberlausits (Prag, 1841), p. 1. 

% Vgl. G. Schwela, Vergl. Gram. der ober- und niedersorb. Sprache (Bautzen, 1926), p. 6. 

7 Tbid., p. 6, und G. Schwela, op. cit., p. 15. 
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Lautes. Wir finden sogar Beispiele, in denen sich ein ursprtinglich hartes 
| (@) in ein weiches verwandelt,®* das mehr oder minder deutlich wie /j 
klingt.** Wie im Keltischen haben wir im Altkirchenslavischen bei idg. 
| die helle Entsprechung /i und i anzusetzen,! wie ja auch bei den so- 
nantischen Nasalen ¢ plus fiir #.'°' Es ist deshalb kein Zweifel, dass wir 
auch bei der Erweichung im dortigen deutschen Dialekt als Beeinflus- 
sung das Slavische, bzw. Wendische zugrunde legen miissen. 


E. Das Frinkische 


In grésseren Teilen des frainkischen Dialekts zeigt sich ebenfalls 
unsere Erscheinung, wenn auch nicht die héchste Stufe, die der Vokalisie- 
rung, erreicht wurde. Die Beispiele mehren sich der wallonischen Grenze 
zu und nehmen in der Richtung gegen den Rhein ab.'® Auch in diesen 
Gegenden finden wir, sogar am rechten Rheinufer, viele keltische Fluss- 
benennungen, wie Lippe, Ruhr, Sieg, Lahn. Auch Ortsnamen wie Bonn 
und Mainz sollen keltischen Ursprungs sein.'* Die Méglichkeit einer 
Vermischung der Franken mit Keltoromanen liegt auch hier vor, da die 
Franken um 450 auf dem linken Rheinufer Fuss fassten und in romani- 
siertes Gebiet eindrangen.'™ So kam es, dass noch bis ins 10. Jahrhundert 
hinein sich innerhalb des germanisierten Gebietes betrachtliche Reste 
einer keltoromanischen Bevélkerung erhielten, namentlich im Gebiete 
der unteren Mosel, der Eifel, im Hunsriick und in der Ortenau.'® Dass 
die Palatalisierung des? dort schon in friihen Zeiten auftrat, wissen wir 
daher, dass auch die aus den frinkisch-rheinischen Gebieten ausgewan- 
derten Siebenbiirger Sachsen dieselbe Erscheinung noch aufweisen und 
diese somit schon zur Zeit ihrer Auswanderung im 12. Jahrhundert in 
irgend einer Form kannten.!™ Da wir es also auch hier infolge der Misch- 
bevélkerung mit Sprachvermischung zu tun haben, muss die Palatalisie- 


% Vgl. E. Muka, Wb. der Niederwend. Spr. und ihrer Dial. (Prag, 1926), p. 767 und 
J. P. Jordan, op. cit., p. 30. 

® Vgl. D. Pfuhl, Lausitsisch-Wendisches Wb. (Budissin 1866): “I ist stets weich. Es 
klang friiher wie Ij (so noch jetzt in anderen slavischen Dialekten), daher man auch 
khwalja, jaw etc. statt des jetzigen khwala, law schrieb.” Vgl. auch E. Muka, op. cit., 
p. 798: “I (altsl. lj, poln. und éech. /) . . . klingt in den meisten Gegenden des N. L. mehr 
oder minder deutlich wie /j (weiches, palatalisiertes /).” 

100 Vel. K. Brugmann, op. cit., p. 229. 101 Idem, p. 206. 

18 Vgl. R. Huss, Vergleich. Lautlehre des Siebenbiirg. Moselfrk. Ripuarischen mit den 
moselfrans. und wall. Mundarten (1908), p. 45. 

1 Das Stromgebiet des Oberrheins war urspriinglich von Kelten besetzt, vgl. T. E. 
Karsten, op. cit., p. 92. 

1% Vel. O. Behaghel, of. cit, p. 101. 16% Idem, p. 104. 

1 Siehe R. Huss, “Die Besiedelung des Sachsenlandes in Siebenbiirgen,” ZfdMaz., 
1923, p. 258. Auch A. Scheiner, “Die Mundart der Burzenlinder Sachsen,” Dt. Dialekt- 
geogr., xvi, 80. Ferner O. Behaghel, of. cit., pp. 171, 120. 
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rung keltoromanischer Einfluss sein.’ Es gibt im Frankischen ja auch 
noch andere Erscheinungen, die auf keltoromanischen Einfluss zuriick- 
zufiihren sein sollen, so z.B. der diesen Dialekten eigene Dreiton und 
Satzakzent.' Interessant diirfte es ferner sein, dass in den benachbarten 
romanischen Dialekten sich dieselbe Erscheinung wie im Frankischen 
zeigt. Fiir uns ist dies ganz natiirlich, da ja die Wallonen wegen ihrer 
Abstammung keltische Eigentiimlichkeiten zeigen miissen.'® Auffallend 
sind folgende Beispiele, die unsere Annahme bestitigen: Wallon. dzay < 
gallicam (Walnuss); Moselfrz. fiyo<filiolum (Séhnchen). Sogar die 
Kombinationen l, cl, fl werden vokalisiert: pyer < placere (Trenery)""’; 
kyos<colca (Meurtte); bya<blancus (Meurtte). Eine andere, dem 
Deutschen und Romanischen gemeinsam eigentiimliche Erscheinung 
dieser Nachbargebiete sind die von alten e-und o-Lauten abgeleiteten 
Diphthonge.™ Wir haben somit auch im Friankischen bei Palatalisierung 
und Mouillierung an keltoromanischen Einfluss zu denken. 


Cart SELMER 
Hunter College 


107 Dazu sagt O. Weise, “Zu den Palatalisierungserscheinungen im Frinkischen,” 
ZfdMaa., 1910, p. 372: “Da die Siebenbiirger schon im 12. Jahrhundert von der Mosel 
und deren Nachbarlindern in ihre dstliche Heimat ausgewandert sind, so muss die Palata- 
lisierung, sofern sie romanischen Ursprungs ist, mindestens bis in diese Zeit zuriickgehen.”’ 
Huss (op. cit.) spricht auch von einer Rivalisierung von Palatalisierung und Velarisierung. 
Er erkennt zwar richtig, dass die erstere nicht deutschen Ursprungs sein kann, schiebt ihr 
Erscheinen aber dem Franzésischen zu, was wegen unseres bayrischen Gegenstiickes nicht 
richtig sein kann. Auch seine Behauptung, dass auf Palatalisierung immer Velarisierung 
folgen miisse, ist zu bezweifeln; denn die Palatalisierung ist eben ein fremder Eindringling, 
wihrend die Velarisierung germanischer Natur ist. Wenn er die Palatalisierung zur Velari- 
sierung ihre Zuflucht nehmen lisst, bedeutet das doch nichts anderes, als dass die deutsche 
Tendenz die fremde verdringt. 

108 Vgl. dariiber A. Scheiner, Arch. des Vereins fiir siebenbiirg. Landeskunde, xxxtv, 398. 

109 {ber den keltogermanischen Namen “Wallonen,” siehe T. E. Karsten, op. cit., p. 17. 
Ferner Th. Frings, “Die rhein. Akzentuierung,”’ Di. Dial. Geogr., x1v, 87: “Frankische 
Mundarten geraten unter roman. oder keltorom. Einfluss. Der fremde Akzent greift 
zuerst die Sprache an, in zweiter Reihe zersetzt der gall. Akzent das Sprachmaterial, . . . 
endlich verschiebt der fremde Akzent auch die kurzen Stammvokale.”’ Der alte keltische 
expiratorische Akzent soll jetzt noch in frinkischen Dialekten fiihlbar sein. 

110 Dass im benachbarten romanischen Gebiet die Mouillierung durch Erfassung der 
Anlautskombination weiter fortgeschritten ist als im Frinkischen, hat seinen Grund darin, 
dass sie sich eben im Keltoromanischen ungehinderter entwickeln konnte als in der Wider- 
stand bietenden deutschen Sprache. Mouillierung in dieser Anlautsgruppe tritt in keinem 
deutschen Dialekte, selbst nicht im Bayrischen auf. 

il Vergl. Meyer-Libke, Hist. Gram. der Frz. Sprache (1908), p. 56: “Sollte es endlich ein 
Zufall sein, dass im Nordfranz. wie im nérdlichen Rheinischen die gemeingerm., bezw. die 
altfrink. a-, e-, o-Laute verandert, die i-, u-Laute jedoch bis heute unverindert geblieben 
sind?” 
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LXXV 
A CHARACTERISTIC OF RIME 


I; HAS long been suspected that melody plays a more important part 
in the structure of a poem than the broken and irregular contours of 
verbal pitch-patterns would seem to indicate. The fact that the voice 
almost never settles for more than one-twentieth of a second on one pitch, 
the constant and rapid movements of the melody of speech, the impossi- 
bility of representing a verbal melody in musical notation—all have 
tended to obscure the relation of melody to rhythmical structure. It has 
been observed, however, that poetic melodies tend to arrange them- 
selves roughly in patterns which coincide with the line or the phrase, and 
that these patterns are often repetitive. It has also been noticed that the 
comma-rise and period-fall tend to emphasize the rhythm and to prepare 
a sort of cadence for the end of a poetic passage. To these functions of 
melody in verse form may now be added a third: riming words tend to be 
pronounced on the same pitch. 

During the course of the objective study of verse being conducted at 
the University of lowa under the sponsorship of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, a minute analysis has been made of a reading which all 
impartial judges considered one of the best they had ever heard. The 
poem was Herrick’s “To Dianeme”—‘“‘Sweet, be not proud of those two 
eyes, etc.” The reader was a nationally known poet who has for a long 
time been connected with a university and who has a deep knowledge 
and appreciation of Herrick’s poetry. His reading was admirable; there 
was complete agreement as to that. A phonograph record of the reading 
was made, and the record was minutely studied by means of the various 
electrical measuring devices in the Iowa laboratories! to determine the 
precise relations of melody, time, and intensity to the rhythm of the 
poem—to see “‘what happens’ when a poem is read. Among the many 
interesting things observable when the physical evidence was brought 
together was the fact that each pair of riming words was pronounced on 
approximately the same pitch. “Eyes” and “skies” were in the neighbor- 
hood of A-sharp; “‘see” and “free” near C-sharp, etc. The table below 
gives the mean frequency of each riming word.’ The table is in frequencies 


1 The instruments used were the oscillograph, the phoneloscope (equipped with electrical 
pick-up and amplifier), the high-speed output-level recorder, and the strobophotographic 
camera. The readers were seated before a microphone and asked to read the poem as well 
as they could. They were given no idea of the purpose of the experiment. 

* It is perhaps unnecessary to explain that the characteristic of a sound which enables 
the ear to place it in a musical scale is the number of vibrations per second of the sound 
wave. The faster the vibration, the higher the pitch, 
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instead of musical tones, because it is much easier to say “269” than to say 
“eight-fifteenths of the way from C to C-sharp.” Middle C represents a 
frequency of about 261; the octave above is about 522; the octave below, 
about 130.5. 


eyes 235 see 275 225 
skies 230 free 268 232 


hair 250 stone 178 
air 248 gone 172 





Will Lat to bea prion stone When all your world of beau ty’s yore 
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(This is a record of the melody of the voice of a well-known American poet as 
he read the last two lines of a poem by Robert Herrick. Even in these two lines, 
his range of pitch was more than an octave. Observe how he jumped nearly 
seven tones between “precious” and “stone” in order to pronounce his riming 
words on approximately the same pitch.) 




















This table, of course, gives only the mean frequency—the central level— 
of the sound. If it were possible to reproduce all the melodic patterns here 
the correspondence would seem still more remarkable. The patterns look 
morealike than their means would make themseem to be. Insome cases— 
as in the illustration—the reader jumped as much as two-thirds of an oc- 
tave in order to pronounce a rime at the pitch which he intended for that 
particular pair of sounds.’ Furthermore, the patterns of riming words 
bore a considerable resemblance. Both “hair” and “‘air’’ consisted of 
waves extending upward about one-fourth tone, followed by a sharp 
glide upward. “Wear” and “ear” were double hump-backed curves 
followed by a short upward movement. “Stone” and “‘gone”’ were glides. 

In order to secure some evidence as to whether this characteristic was 
individual with the reader, another subject was asked to read the poem. 
This reader was a young Englishman, an officer in the British colonial 


3 The close correspondences are all the more remarkable because the reader employed 
a range of nearly one and one-half octaves in reading this poem. 
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service, the author of several books of verse, and a graduate of Cam- 
bridge. He read “To Dianeme” twice, at an interval of about one hour. 
The mean frequencies of his rimes are given in the following table: 


first second first second 
eyes 230 240 y 240 225 
skies 225 238 245 228 


see 235 250 220 215 
free 235 250 210 205 


hair 250 222 
air 254 225 


Not only were the correspondences of frequencies fully as marked in the 
reading of the young graduate of Cambridge as they had been in the 
reading of the American poet, but the patterns were in many cases simi- 
lar. “Stone” and “gone” were glides; “wear” and “ear” had the same 
double humps; “‘see” and “free” had a wavy motion downward. 

That evidence appeared to indicate that the characteristic of rimes 
was not individual to the one reader. The question then remained: is the 
characteristic individual to Herrick’s poem? In order to test this, a young 
man who graduated from the University of Mississippi, and has for some 
time been writing and studying, was asked to read the first thirteen lines 
of Coleridge’s “‘Christabel.” Herrick’s poem is fairly regular in its tet- 
rameter couplets; ‘‘Christabel,” written nearly two centuries later, is 
more irregular in its rime-scheme and is considerably more irregular in 
the syllabic arrangement of its metre. Yet, these were the mean fre- 
quencies of the riming words: 


clock 160 rich 220 hour 167 
cock 177 bitch 217 shower 167 
cock 177 
rock 158 loud 162 
167 clock 160 shroud 162 
crew 158 


In order to make a further test, a young woman who had graduated 
from the Oregon State College, and had since done a considerable amount 
of work in dramatics, was asked to read three stanzas of Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam (Section cv1). The stanzas from In Memoriam separate 
the rimes by two lines, abba. These were the mean frequencies: 


sky 340 new 400 mind 360 
light 342 snow 357 360 
night 346 go 342 poor 360 
die 345 true 395 368 
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Out of all these readings the greatest difference in the mean frequencies 
of any pair of rimes was seventeen vibrations, which in that range was 
a little over one half tone, while the average difference was only five 
vibrations.‘ 

What may we make of this evidence? Here we have four readers, from 
England to Oregon, none of whom heard any of the others read. We 
have three poems, covering more than two centuries of English literature 
and greatly different in form and style. The same characteristic of 
riming words was observed in every reading of every poem. The evidence 
is certainly a fair sampling, and the results are enough to indicate a ten- 
dency. We need now to study five thousand good readings. In matters 
such as this, in which the proof must be inductive, it is well to let the 
evidence, as it accumulates, write the law. But we may say, by way of 
summary, that there has been observed in good reading of verse a ten- 
dency to set off riming words by similar intonations. 

The implications of this tendency are so many and so important that 
full consideration must await further evidence. Let me merely indicate a 
few. This information indicates the contribution of melody to rime and 
another of its contributions to rhythm. Rime “rings the bell”’ for rhythm. 
The Physical Basis of Rime, according to Henry Lanz, in the book of that 
name, is, as far as melody goes, a sort of cadence of the characteristic 
frequencies (the central harmonic compositions) of the vowels, but—he 


explains—‘‘the melody contained in the vowels has nothing in common 
with the so-called ‘intonation,’ change of the fundamental of our voice 
as we speak.”® Verrier, Scripture, Morris,* and others have found pat- 
terns of intonation which have a tendency to duplicate each others’ form 
and hence, by implication, to return toward the same point. If, now, it 


* Another interesting feature of the frequencies observed was that in about three-fourths 
of the cases the riming sound passed through or very near submultiples of the characteristic 
frequency of the vowel. The characteristic frequency is explained by Dayton C. Miller 
(The Science of Musical Sound, 1916) as the “characteristic region of resonance which 
remains the same for all voices.’’ It is this that is supposed to give the vowel its peculiar 
quality. It has nothing to do with the fundamental pitch of the sound—only with the 
quality of the sound. Professor Miller’s results were rechecked and restated by I. B. 
Crandall, “The Sounds of Speech,” Bell System Technical Journal (1925), pp. 25 ff., and 
by M. H. Liddell, The Physical Characteristics of Speech Sounds, published by Purdue 
University (1924-27).—The characteristic and its related frequencies are those on which 
the vowel may be pronounced most easily and most effectively. Does the tendency of the 
voice to seek this frequency mean that the good reader unconsciously seeks the convenient 
key, the natural frequency of the vowel he wishes to emphasize? 

5 Op. cit., p. 25. 

* Verrier, Essai sur les Principes de la Métrique Anglaise. Scripture, Grundsilge der 
Englische V erswissenschaft (Marburg, 1929), which sums up his monumental researches 
into English verse. Morris, The Orchestration of the Metrical Line, (Ann Arbor, 1923). From 
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is shown that good reading habitually sets off rimes by identical, or nearly 
identical intonations, as well as by characteristic frequencies of over- 
tones, the nature of poetic melody will be better understood. If it is 
known that each melodic phrase has a definite goal, it will be easier to 
study the variations around that goal, and it may even be possible to 
work out a crude theory of keys and tonal relationship for verse to cor- 
respond to the elaborate one we have for music. All in all, the tendency 
points convincingly to the close analogy of music and verse. Investiga- 
tion is leading us more and more to see the truth of Samuel Johnson’s 
statement that all versification is the “joining of music with reason.” 


WILBUR LANG SCHRAMM 
University of Iowa 





Mr. Morris’ tables of pitches, it is possible to quote the following mean frequencies for 


riming words: 

swing 120 140 lie 138 141 (134) 203 
thing 123 177 rye 133 129 210 
blue 133 130 sky 218 
do 120 127 


Mr. Morris, unfortunately, does not describe his readers nor does he indicate the precise 
nature of the melodic pattern. 








AcTs OF THE EXECUTIVE CoUNCIL 


I. Under date of February 5, 1935, the Advisory Committee asked for 
a vote by the Executive Council to fill the vacancies on the five Standing 
Committees due to arise on July 1. As a result of the ballot vote the fol- 
lowing persons were elected as members of the Standing Committees {or 
the term ending July 1, 1940. 


Editorial Committee, H. W. Nordmeyer, Univ. of Michigan 
Monograph Series, J. H. Hanford, Western Reserve Univ. 
Revolving Fund Series, Henning Larsen, Univ. of Iowa 
Rotograph Fund, W. L. Bullock, Univ. of Chicago 

Program Committee, Ernst Feise, The Johns Hopkins Univ. 
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II. At the same time authorization was given to President Searles’ 
proposal to dedicate the 1935 volume of PMLA to Professor Carleton 
Brown, and to include in it his photograph, a bibliography of his writ- 
ings and a record of his services to the Association. The first Vice-Presi- 
dent was not informed—by vote of the Advisory Committee. 

III. Under date of March 26 the Secretary transmitted to the Council 
recommendations made by the Committee on Research Activities: 


1. The following books are recommended for application to the American Council of 
Learned Societies in aid of publication: 
I (arranged alphabetically) 
Keniston, Hayward: The Syntax of Castilian Prose: Sixteenth Century $2100 
(Banta) 
Lancaster, H. Carrington: History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seven- 
teenth Century (not for publication by the Association) $1000 
Ia (different in kind) 
Malone, Kemp: Widsith (for joint publication by the Association and Methuen) 
$375 
II (less distinguished) 
Jackson, George Pullen: Early American Spiritual Folk-Songs $1200 
Raysor, Thomas M.: (ed.) Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism £410 
Parsons, Coleman T.: Scott and the Supernatural $700 
Clement, Nemours Honoré: Romanticism: France $2500 

2. It is recommended that books so subsidized for publication by the Modern Language 
Association form a new unnumbered series. The provisional title Research Committee 
Publications is suggested. 

3. It is recommended that S. H. Monk’s “Theories of the Sublime in the Eighteenth 
Century,” for which the American Council of Learned Societies has granted a subsidy, 
be published by the Modern Language Association and not (as originally provided) 
elsewhere. The profits from sales will revert to the Association. 

4. It is recommended that the American Council of Learned Societies be requested to en- 
deavor to provide some means for aiding publication of bibliographies and indices. Six 
meritorious works of this nature have been submitted. 

5. It is recommended that publication of the Arthurian Bibliography II be aided from the 
income of our Research Fund. This was done for the Arthurian Bibliography I. The 
expense to the Association should not exceed $100, and may be much less. - 
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The Council approved Recommendations 1, 3, and 5, but not 4. Under 
2 the Council approved the series, but not the name. Under 1 pursuant 
to a further recommendation of the Committee it added, between Jack- 
son and Raysor, Alfred Harbage’s Cavalier Drama. 

IV. Under date of April 29 the Advisory Committee asked for a vote 
by the Council on the following topics. The results of the vote are listed 
under each topic. 


1. Nominations to the Council: 
T. Moody Campbell, Northwestern University German 
Frank W. Chandler, University of Cincinnati English 
George R. Coffman, University of North Carolina English 
Joseph E. Gillet, Bryn Mawr College Romance 
W. W. Lawrence, Columbia University English 
Casimir D. Zdanowicz, University of Wisconsin Romance 
2. Invitations for the 1936 meeting: 
A joint invitation from the College of William and Mary and the University of 
Richmond was accepted. 
3. Appointment of three committees, as follows: 
(a) Committee for Publicity 
(To handle reports of meetings with such other occasions for publicity as may 
arise. The proposal is for a committee of three members distributed geographically, 
to be appointed by the President in consultation with the Secretary, one to retire each 
year; and of two local members each year to be similarly chosen from nominations 
made by the Local Committee.) 
(b) Committee on Requirement of Courses in Education for Teachers in High Schools 
(Proposed by Professor G. H. Gerould to combat present apparently excessive 
requirements. To be appointed by the President and report to the Council.) 
(c) Committee on Public Service Personnel 
(To cooperate with other associations in investigating possibilities of creating a 
career service in public employment,—a movement initiated by the Commission of 
Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, L. D. Coffman, Chairman. To be appointed by 
the President and to report to the Council.) 
Appointment of these committees was approved. 
4, Appointment of a Co-Chairman of the Rotograph Committee (vice W. L. Bullock re- 
signed). 
Norman L. Torrey of Swarthmore College was appointed. 
5. A name for the new unnumbered series. 
The name “General Series” was approved. 


V. Under date of May 22 the Secretary transmitted to the Council a 
request from the Chairman of the Supervisory Committee of the New 
Variorum Shakespeare for the following actions: 

1, “That they vote their thanks to the American Philosophical Society for its kind and 
continued help. 

2. That they empower the Secretary of the Association, in conjunction with the editor and 

Supervisory Committee of the Furness Variorum, to apply to one of the educational 

foundations for funds to publish the first part of Henry IV and other volumes as pre- 

pared.” 
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These actions were approved by the Council. 
VI. Under date of October 7 the Advisory Committee asked for a vote 
of the Council on the following topics. 


1. That Professor Charles H. Grandgent, who is wintering in Tennessee, be especially in- 
vited to be present at Cincinnati. 

2. That the South Atlantic Modern Language Association be invited to meet with us in 
1936 at the College of William and Mary and the University of Richmond. 

. That an estimate of the cost of publishing the “PMLA Index, Vols. I-L’”’ be presented 
in the Treasurer’s budget for 1936. 

. That the date (July 1) of expiration of the term of members of the Standing Committees 
be made to apply to the Publicity Committee and the Supervisory Committee of the 
New Variorum Shakespeare. 

. That the Association ratifies thé following amendment to the Constitution of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, adopted at its meeting February 1, 1935. 

“To add to Article 3 the following paragraph: 
“(d) Any member of a constituent society not otherwise a member of the Cor- 


poration who may be elected to a constitutional office of the Council, but such ex- 


officio membership shall be only for the duration of the term of office.” 
These actions were approved by the Council. 


Percy W. Lone, Secretary 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts 
and Rare Printed Books 


The following additions have been made to the Short Title List, published in 
the Supplement of Volume XLIX of the PMLA. 

Users of our rotographs are requested by the Library of Congress to send to 
the European library of origin a copy of anything which they have printed from 
or concerning them, marked “material from or concerning MS.—.” 

Forms to be filled out by those who desire to make requests or suggestions 
for the procuring of new rotographs, may be obtained by applying to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Selection, Professor Norman L. Torrey, Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


301. Brit. Mus., 8008 a. 4: Andres Davila y Heredia, Tienda de antojos politicos, Valencia, 

1673. (119 sheets) 

. Vienna, Nazionalbibl., MS. Cod. lat. 9970: Boccalini, Ragguagli di Parnaso, in Span. 
trans, (122 sheets) 

. Vienna, Nazionalbibl., MS. Cod. lat. 10514: Boccalini, Pietra del Paragone Politico, 
in Span. trans. (202 sheets) 

. London, Univ. Coll. Lib., MS. Germ. 12: A middle high German translation of the 
Benedictine Rule of the 14th century, fols. 1-104. (98 sheets) 

. Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, MS. H. I. inf. 5: Tasso, A minta, fols. 212-258. (94 sheets) 

. Brit. Mus., MS. Royal 19. c. ii: Frére Lorens, La Somme des Vices et des Vertus, fols. 
1-107. (107 sheets) 

. Cambridge, University Lib. MS. Gg IV. 27: Chaucer, ABC, Lenvoy de Chaucer a 
Scogan, Truth, Troilus and Cresside, and three other poems, fols. 5~126. (115 sheets) 

. Oxford, Bodleian, MS. Eng. Poet. d. 9: William Forrest, The Notable History of the 
Most Chaiste Innocent Ioseph, fols. 4-158. (155 sheets) 

; 6 a — Univ. Lib., MS. Dd. X, 30: Robert Davenport, Survey of the Sciences. 

sheets 
(shen Abbey Lib., Duke of Portland MS.: Robert Davenport, A Valient Martyr. 
eets 

. London, College of Arms, MS. Arundel XXII: Seege of Troye; O.E. trans. of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s History by ‘‘Maister Gnaor’’; fols. 1-82. (82 sheets) 

. Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, MS. Doni ed Acquisti 325: Boccaccio, Teseide, fols. 
1-141, 2 vol. (282 sheets) 

. Brit. Mus., Sloane MS. 2499: Juliana of Norwich, Revelations of Divine Love, fols. 
1-57. (57 sheets) 

. Brussels, Bibl. Royale, MS. fr. 14864-65: Chroniques de Nicaise cadam, 4 vol., fols. 
1-383. (762 sheets) 

. Cambridge, Trinity Coll., MS. 0.9.34: Thomas, or Eustache, of Kent, Le Roman de 
toute Chevalerie. (45 sheets) 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. ang. 40: Juliana of Norwich, Revelations of Devine Love, folss 
1-174. (174 sheets) 

. Brit. Mus., MS. Add. 37790: Juliana of Norwich, Revelations of Divine Love (and 
various . trans. of theological works), fols. 1-237. (119 sheets) 

. Suffolk, Helmingham Hall, Tollemache MS.: John Trevisa, trans. of Bartholomaeus 
Anglicus, De Proprietatibus Rerum, fols. 9-340. (664 sheets) 2 vol. 

4 crak — Nat.: Rondeaux au nombre de troys cent cinquante, Paris, 1527(?), 114 pp. 

eets 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. Nouv. Acq. fr. 6368: Jean du Pin, Roman de Mandevie, 240 pp. 
(240 sheets) 2 vol. 

. Brit. Mus., Sloane MS. 3705: Juliana of Norwich, Revelations of Divine Love, fols. 
1-142. (142 sheets) 

- Moritzburg, Schlossbibl., MS. Quart 117: Rondeaux d’A mour, fols. 1-136. (271 sheets) 

. Paris, Bibl. de l’Arsenal: Charles Sorel, Cleagenor et Doristée, s.1., 1621. (232 sheets) 








M.L.A. ADDITIONAL ROTOGRAPHS 


Under the extension of our rotograph service to other constituent societies o; 
the American Council of Learned Societies 12 items have been added. Those 
presumably of interest to members of the association are: 


Add. 1. Gilbert de Thornton, Summa. London, Lincoln’s Inn Lib., MS. Hale 135. 


Add. 5. St. Jerome, Lives of the Hermit Saints. 2 vol. 
Paris, Bibl. Nat., MSS. lat. 12596, nov. acq. lat. 2178 
Milan, "Bibi Ambrosiana, $a MSS. le D $05.1 61 
t. 
Monte Cassina Lib., MS. lat. 463 
Florence, Med. Laur. Plut., 19 Cod. lat. 16 
Add. 6. St. Jerome, Malchus, Hilarion. 
Paris, Nat., MSS. gr. 1605, 1598, 1514, 1501A, 1540. 
Add. 7. of Canterbury, Poems. 
Oxford, Hodicias Lit MSS. Laud. Misc. 40, 500; MS. Digby 65. 
Oxford, Merton Coll., "MS. 241. 
Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton ion Vorp, EI 
Munich, Bayerische Staa’ MS. 18580. 
MCambetion Cora Cheistt ha Ay 
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Aberystwyth, Nat. 
(Vol. 1 contains also Historia Tur pini Remensis.) 


Add. 11. Thomas Watson: Fo geal Antigone, London, 1581; Amyntas, London, 1585. 
British Museum, printed boo! 


Add. 12. ea cal penn 3 vol. 
Soetin, Raote ke Coll., MS. 96 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR STUDY IN BELGIUM 


American men or women members of the faculty of an American col- 
lege, university, or research institute who intend to continue academic 
teaching or research may apply, before December 15, for a 1936 fellow- 
ship of the Commission for Relief in Belgium, even if expecting sabbatical 
leave or leave of absence. Tenure, usually 4 to 12 months; stipend, $120 
monthly and travelling expenses (supplement for dependents) ; requisites, 
specific reason for work in Belgium and specific benefits to the fellow’s 
future career. Forms and information are obtainable from the Secretary, 
C. R. B. Educational Foundation, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 
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AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1935 


In THE interest of completeness, it is hoped that authors may be willing to send to the compiler 
of the appropriate section off-prints of articles and notice of pertinent books and monographs 
The addresses of the editors are: 


GENERAL: Archer Taylor, Univ. of Chicago, and Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia Univ. 
ENGLISH: Albert C. Baugh, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMERICAN: Gregory Paine, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
FRENCH: H. Carrington Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
ITALIAN: J. E. Shaw, 75 Walmer Road, Toronto, Canada. 

SPANISH: Edwin B. Williams, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GERMANIC: H. W. Nordmeyer, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The year of publication is 1935 unless otherwise noted. Italics indicate book titles; quota- 
tion marks, articles. Periodicals are referred to by the following abbreviations: 


ABC American Book Collector LTLS (London) Times Literary Suppl. 

AJP American Journal of Philology MA Medium Aevum 

AmLit American Literature MFDU Monatshefte fiir d. Unterricht 

AnglB  Beiblatt zur Anglia MLJ Modern Language Journal 

APS Acta Philologica Scandinavica MLN Modern Language Notes 

Archiv Archiv fiir das Stud. der neueren MLR Modern Language Review 
Sprachen und Literaturen MP Modern Philology 

AS American Speech N&Q_ Notes and Queries 

BHi _ Bulletin Hispanique oc Open Court 

ELH Jour. of Eng. Literary History PMLA Pubs. Mod. Lang. Ass’n. of Am. 

ESt Englische Studien PQ Philological Quarterly 

FQ French Quarterly RES _ Review of English Studies 

FR French Review RFE _ Revista de Filologia Espafiola 

GQ German Quarterly RHL Revue d’Histoire Lit. de la France 

GR Germanic Review RLC Revue de Littérature Comparée 

Hisp Hispania RR Romanic Review 

HR Hispanic Review SAB Shakespeare Assoc. Bulletin 

Ttal Italica SP Studies in Philology 

JAFL Jour. of American Folk-Lore SS Scandinavian Studies and Notes 


JEGP Jour. of Eng. and Germ. Philol. ZRPh Zeitschrift fiir Rom. Philologie 
Language 
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Bibliography for 1935—General 


GENERAL 
By ARCHER TAYLOR AND COLLABORATING SPECIALISTS 


Zsthetics and Literary Criticism. Cooper, Lane. Evolution and Repentance: 
Mixed Essays and Addresses on Aristotle, Plato, and Dante, with Papers on 
Arnold and Wordsworth. Ithaca, N. Y. 

Jockers, Ernst. See GerMANIC, Section 11, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Oliver, R. P. “Recent Interpretations of the Renaissance.”’ Jtal, x11. 130- 
135. 

Pound, Ezra. Make It New. New Haven, Conn. 

Schramm, W. L. See Encuiisu, Section 1. 

Stoll, E. E. See Enciisu, Section vu, s.v. Shakespeare. 

Wenger, C. N. “An Introduction to the Asthetics of Literary Portraiture.” 
PMLA, t. 615-629. 

Wolff, M. J. “Die Wahrscheinlichkeit des Kunstwerks.”” PMLA, v. 323-334 

Woodhouse, A. S. P. “Puritanism and Liberty.” University of Toronto 
Quarterly, tv. 395-404. 

Bibliographical. Modern Language Notes: General Index of Volumes I-L, 
compiled by E. P. Kuhl, R. A. Parker, and H. H. Shapiro, edited by H. H. 
Shapiro. Baltimore. 

Cox, Edward Godfrey. A Reference Guide to the Literature of Travel. (Univ. of 
Washington Publ. in Lang. and Lit., Vol. 1x.) Seattle, Wash. 

Nicholas, M. W. and Kinnaird, L. B. A Bibliography of Articles in ‘Noso- 
tros,’ General Literary Criticism (Exclusive of Hispanic American Literature). 
N. Y. 

See SPANISH, Section v1, Bibliography. 

Linguistics. Black, John W. “The Quality of a Spoken Vowel.” [Univ. of 
Iowa] Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees .. . 1935, no 
pagination (abstract of diss.). 

Blancké, W. W. General Principles of Languages. Boston. 

Bloomfield, Leonard. See EnGitsu, Section 1. 

Graff, W. L. “Remarks on the Phoneme.” AS, x. 83-87. 

Gray, J. Stanley. “‘A Behavioristic Interpretation of Language.” Quar. 
Jour. of Speech, xxt. 36-43; 168-177. 

Ketcham, A. V. “The Probability of a Word-Atom Hypothesis.”’ Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, xx. 157-168. 

Leopold, W. F. See ENncitsn, Section 1. 

Place, E. B. “Some Observations on the So-Called Plural of Majesty or 
Plural of Reverence.”” University of Colorado Studies, xx11. 307-311. 

Routh, James. ““‘Do Women Writers Use More Words per Idea than Men?” 
JEGP, xxxiv. 238-242. 

Scott, H. F., Carr, W. L., and Wilkinson, G. T. Language and Its Growth: 
an Introduction to the History of Language. Chicago. 


A revision and enlargement of The Development of Language, published by Scott and Carr in 
1921. 
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Swadesh, Morris. ‘““The Vowels of Chicago English.” Lang, x1. 148-151. 
Criticism of Bloomfield’s treatment in his Language. 


“Twaddell on Defining the Phoneme.” Lang, xi. 148-151. 

Twaddell, W. F. On Defining the Phoneme (Language Monographs, xv1). 
Baltimore, Md. 

Willey, Norman L. “Indogermanic-Nahuatl.” Univ. of Michigan Publica- 
tions: Lang. and Lit., x11. 127-150. 

Zipf, G. W. The Psycho-Biology of Language: An Introduction to Dynamic 
Philology. Boston. 

Romance Linguistics. Anderson, Frederick. A Primer of Romance Philology. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 1934. 

Kent, R. G. “Again the Initial Syllable.” Lang, x1. 151-152. 

Rice, C. C. “Romance Etymologies.” Lang, x1. 238-241. 

Tuttle, E. H. “A West Romance Sound-Law.” RR, xxvr. 31-33. 

Experimental Phonetics. (Contributed by Wilbur L. Schramm.) 

Anon. “Variations in Pitch of the Voice.’”’ Science, Lxxx. 7. 

Bartholomew, W. T. ‘‘A Physical Definition of ‘Good Voice-Quality’ in the 
Male Voice.” Journal of the Acoustical Society, v1. 25-33. 
A study of the singing voice, interesting in its implications regarding the speaking voice. 

Bloch, Bernard. “Broad Transcription of General American.” Matire 
Phonétique, 3™ sér. xi1x. 7-10. P i 

Felderman, L. “Practical Applications of Voice Dynamics.” Laryngoscope, 
xiv. 902-919. 

Flemming, E. G. “Pleasant Voice.” Quarterly Journal of Speech, xx. 194- 
199. 

Fletcher, Harvey. “Loudness and Pitch.” Bell Laboratories Record, xm. 
130-155. 
The physics 9. the psychology of the problem. 
“Newer Concepts of the Pitch, the Loudness, and the Timbre of 
Musical Tones.” Journal of the Franklin Institute, vir. 102-110. 

Holmes, F. L. D. “Resonance.” Quarterly Journal of Speech, xx1. 216-224. 

Howells, T. H. and Schoolland, J. B. “An Experimental Study of Speech 
Perception.” Journal of General Psychology, x1. 337-347. 
Finds low correlation between auditory acuity and speech perception. 

Hudgins, C. V. and Stetson, R. H. “‘Voicing of Consonants by Depression 
of the Larynx.” Archives Néerlandaises de Phonétique Expérimentale, x1. 1-28. 

Jones, A. T. “Organ Pipes and Vowel Quality.” Journal of the Acoustical 
Society, v1. 282-283. 

Joos, M. “Stressed Vowels plus [r] in General American.” Matire Phonétique, 
3™ sér. xLvii1. 93-97. 

Lindsley, C. F. “The Psycho-physical Determinants of Voice Quality.” 
Speech Monographs, t, i, 79-116. 
Study of vocal resonance by means of ‘‘as many approaches as possible.” 
Mills, John. Signals and Speech in Electrical Communication. New York, 1934. 
Oliver, T. E. The Modern Language Teacher’s Handbook. Boston. 
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Parmenter, C. E. and Norman, Hilda. “Suggestions for the Use of Phono- 
graph Records in the Teaching of Italian.” Ital, x11. 1-6. 
A frequency plot of Italian reading. 

Richtmeyer, F. K. “Advances in Physics during 1934.” Review of Scientifi, 
Instruments, v1. 1-3. 

Schramm, Wilbur L. Approaches to a Science of English Verse. Iowa City, 
Iowa. 
Experimental electro-acoustical study of the nature of English verse. Chapters on approaches, 
the syllable, accent, stress, melody, rime, rhythm, the metrical foot, artistic deviation from 
regularity. Tables, charts, illustrations, and a bibliography of objective studies of verse. 
“The Melodies of Verse.” Science, Lxxxu1. 61-62. 
“The Next Major Problem of Experimental Phonetics.” 
See ENG.isa, Section 1. 

Archives Néerlandaises de Phonétique Experimentale, x1. 133-136. 
Bridging the gap between acoustical measurements and psychological perceptions. 
“What is a Syllable?” The Scientific Monthly, xi. 552-555. 

Scripture, E. W. “Experimental Phonetics and Ancient Greek Verse.” 
Nature, cxxxvi. 340-341. 
“Failure of Fourier Analysis Applied to Vowel Vibrations.” Nature, 
CXXXvI. 223. 
“Film Tracks of English Vowels.” Journal of the Acoustical Society, 
vi. 169-172. 
“Phonemes.” Nature, cxxxvi. 261-262. 
“Puff and Profile Theory of the Vowels.”” Nature, cxxxvi. 435-436. 
“Registration of Speech Sounds.”’ Journal of the Acoustical Society, 
vi. 139-141. 
The oscillogram of choo reveals speech movements. 

Shohara, H. “‘The Genesis of the Articulatory Movements of Speech.” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, xxt. 343-348. 

Stevens, S. S. “Attributes of Tones.” Proceedings of the National Academy 
of Sciences, xx. 457-459. 
“The Localization of Pitch Perceptions on the Basilar Membrane.” 
Journal of General Psychology, x11. 296-313. 
“The Relation of Pitch and Intensity.” Journal of the Acoustical 
Society, v1. 150-154. 
“Tonal Density.” Journal of Experimental Psychology, xvu. 585- 
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“The Volume and Density of Tones.”” American Journal of Psy- 
chology, xtv1. 397-408. 

Travis, L. E., Bender, W. R., and Buchanan, A. R. “Research Contributions 
to Vowel Theory.” Speech Monographs, 1, i, 65—71. 
Both harmonic and inharmonic theories may be correct. 

Trevifio, S. N. “Bibliography of Phonetics.’”’ American Speech, x. 71-74, 
150-152, 227-231, 308-311. 
Annotated bibliography, chiefly for 1934. 
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Vidon-Varney, Jeanne. “Phonétique.” French Review, vir. 389-402. 


 Columbia’s method of recording on aluminum. 


Voelker, C. H. “A New Sound Count for Logopedists.”” Annals of Otology, 


E Rhinology, and Laryngology, xLtv. 260-263. 


—_—— “Technique for a Phonetic Frequency Distribution Count in Formal 


3 American Speech.” Archives Néerlandaises de Phonétique Expérimentale, x1. 
» 69-72. 


Wedell, C. H. ““The Nature of the Absolute Judgment of Pitch.” Journal of 


Experimental Psychology, xvtt. 485-503. 


Medieval Latin Language and Literature. Cornog, W. H. (transl.) Anti- 
claudian: Prologue, Argument, and Nine Books, with Introduction and Notes. 


' Philadelphia, Pa. 


Coveney, D. K. “‘Notes on an Unpublished Uncial Fragment of the Seventh 


’ Century.” Speculum, x. 41-46. 
 Capitula to St. Mark. 


Desmarais, M. M. S. Albert le Grand, Docteur de la Médiation Mariale (Pu- 


_ blications de l'Institut d’Etudes Mediévales d’Ottawa, tv). Ottawa. 


Diller, A. “Scipio Tettius’ ‘Index librorum nondum editorum.’ ” AJ P, tvt. 


Erhardt-Siebold, E. ‘‘Aldhelm’s Chrismal.” Speculum, x. 276-281. 
Hammer, J. ‘‘Note on John of Garland and Reginald of Canterbury.’ PQ, 


’ xiv. 363-364. 


Johnson, R. P. ‘‘Notes on some Manuscripts of the ‘Mappae Claviculae.’ ” 


_ Speculum, x. 72-81. 


Jones, L. W. “‘Two Salzburg Manuscripts and the Influence of Tours.” 
Speculum, x. 288-291. 

Keenan, Sister M. E. The Life and Times of St. Augustine as Revealed in his 
Letters. Washington, D. C. 

Martin, Gladys. “Transposition of Verses in the ‘Pervigilium Veneris.’ ”’ 
Classical Philology, xxx. 255-259. 

Mierow, C. C. “Otto of Freising: a Medieval Historian at Work.” PQ, xiv. 
344-362. 

Moore, P. S. “The Authorship of the ‘Allegoriae super Vetus et Novum 
Testamentum.’ ” New Scholasticism, 1x. 209-225. 

Niver, Charles. “A Twelfth-Century Sacramentary.” Speculum, x. 333-337. 

Ogle, M. B. “A Mediaeval Tale of a Gallus.’”’ Transactions of the American 
Philological Society, xv. 70-79. 

Phelan, G. B. (transl.). St. Thomas Aquinas: On the Governance of Rulers 
(De Regimine Principum). Toronto. 

Rand, E. K. “Spirit and Plan of the ‘Pervigilium Veneris.’”’ Transactions 
of the American Philological Society, txv. 1-12. 

Richardson, E. C. Materials for a Life of Jacopo da Voragine. N. Y. 

Silk, E. T. Saeculi noni auctoris in Boetii ‘Consolationem Philosophiae’ Com- 
mentarius (Papers and Monographs of the American Academy, Ix). Rome. 
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Thompson, S. H. “The ‘Preconia Frederici II’ of Quilichinus of Spoleto,” 
Speculum, x. 386-343. 

Medieval Literature (General and comparative.). Albrecht, O. E. Foxy 
Latin Plays of St. Nicholas. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Barja, Cesar. “On the Eight-hundredth Anniversary of Maimonides,” 
Modern Language Forum, xx. 49-70. 

Caplan, H. Mediaeval Artes Praedicandi (Cornell Studies in Classica] Phi- 
lology, vit). Ithaca, N. Y. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. “ Mediueval Aesthetic, 1.” Art Bulletin, xvi. 31-47. 

Cooper, Lane. Aristotle, Galileo, and the Tower of Pisa. Ithaca, N. Y. 

Epstein, Isidore. “Judah Halevi as Philosopher.” Jewish Quarterly Review, 
xxv. 201-225. 

Finkelstein, Louis. ‘‘Maimonides and the Tannaitic Midrashim.” Jewis) 
Quarterly Review, xxv. 469-517. 

Gottheil, R. ‘Fragments of a Short Medical Vocabulary from the Cairo 
Genizah.” Jewish Quarterly Review, xxv. 7-27. 

Krappe, A. H. “Mediaeval Literature and the Comparative Method.” 
Speculum, x. 270-276. 

Kurtz, L. P. The Dance of Death and the Macabre Spirit in European Liter- 
ature. N. Y., 1934. 

Lucks, H. A. “Natura naturans—natura naturata.”’ New Scholasticism, 1x. 
1-24. 

McKeehan, I. P. “Contemporary Life in two Twelfth-Century Saints’ 
Legends.” University of Colorado Studies, xx11. 289-305. 

Marshak, R. “‘Maimonides: a Reappraisal.” Spanish Review, 1. 31-36. 

Marx, Alexander (ed.) ‘‘Texts by and about Maimonides.” Jewish Quarterl; 
Review, xxv. 371-428. 

Morais, Sabato. “‘A Letter by Maimonides to the Jews of South Arabia en- 
titled ‘The Inspired Hope.’ ” Jewish Quarterly Review, xxv. 330-369. 

Ogilvy, J. D. A. See Encitsu, Section v. 

Patch, H. R. “Necessity in Boethius and the Neoplatonists.” Speculum, x. 
393-404. 

Pflaum, H. ‘‘A Strange Crusader’s Song.” Speculum, x. 337-339. 

Sharp, D. E. ‘‘Further Philosophical Doctrines of Kilwardby.” New Scho- 
lasticism, 1x. 39-55. 

Tenny, M. F. “Tacitus through the Centuries to the Age of Printing.” 
University of Colorado Studies, xxu1. 341-363. 

Wolfson, H. A. “‘The Internal Senses in Latin, Arabic, and Hebrew Philo- 
sophic Texts.” Harvard Theological Review, xxvii. 69-133. 

“Maimonides on the Internal Senses.” Jewish Quarterly Review, xxv. 

441-467. 

Zeitlin, Solomon. Maimonides: a Biography. N. Y. - 

Arthurian Cycle. (With the collaboration of John J. Parry.) 

Brooks, Philip. “Notes on Rare Books.” N. Y. Times Book Review, Apr. 14, 
1935, p. 23. 
Sale of the library of John B. Stetson, Jr. 
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Edmunds, A. J. ‘‘A Buddhist Grail.’”” N&Q, cixvim (Mar. 23). 205. 


“Alfred Nutt on the Buddhist Holy Grail.” Jbid. (Apr. 13). 262. 

Faust, G. P. Sir Degare, a Study of the Texts and Narrative Structure. Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

Fowler, Earle B. Spenser and the System of Courtly Love. Louisville, Ky., 
1934. 

Gerould, G. H. “‘Arthurian Romance and the Date of the Relief at Modena.” 
Speculum, X. 355-376. 

Gray, L. H. “‘The Origin of the Name Glastonbury.” Speculum, x. 46-53. 

Hammer, Jacob. ‘‘A Commentary on the ‘Prophetia Merlini’ (Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s ‘Historia Regum Britanniae,’ Book vi1).”’ Speculum, x. 1-30. 

Hooper, A. G. “‘The Lambeth Palace MS of the ‘Awntyrs off Arthure.’ ” 
Leeds Studies in English and Kindred Langs. 111 (1934). 37-43. 

Krappe, A. H. “‘L’Enserrement de Merlin.’’ Romania, Lx (1934). 79-85. 
“Ueber die Sagen von der Geschwisterehe im Mittelalter.” Archiv, 








Vol. xc. 

Michels, R. J. ““Deux traces du ‘Chevalier de la Charette’ observées dans 
‘’Amadis de Gaula.’ ”’ BHi, xxxvut. 478-480. 

Michie, Sarah. ‘Celtic Myth and Spenserian Romance.” Univ. of Virginia 
Abstracts of Diss., pp. 11-13. 

Nitze, W. A. “Un Ex-Libris Mediéval.” Mélanges ... offerts @ Paul Lau- 
monier (Paris), pp. 51-57. 
Brian Fitzalan (fil. 1282-1303) owned MS. Hatton 82 of the Perlesvaus. 

Parkinson, R. H. ‘‘Lady du Lake.” N&Q, crxvimt. 260-261. 

Schlauch, Margaret. “‘Saints Tryphina and Hirlanda.” Speculum, x. 161- 
162. 

Swanson, A. B. A Study of the 1516 and the 1523 Editions of the ‘ Perlesvaus.’ ” 
University of Chicago Diss. Austin, Tex. 1934. 

Vigneras, L. A. “‘Chrétien de Troyes Rediscovered.”’ M P, xxxtt. 341-342. 

Weinberg, B. ““The Magic Chessboard in the ‘Perlesvaus’: an Example of 
Medieval Literary Borrowing.” PMLA, t. 25-35. 

Celtic Languages and Literatures. Hull, Vernam. ‘The Invasion of Nemed.” 
MP, xxxut. 119-123. 
(ed.) Hessens Irisches Lexicon. Fasciculus 2. Halle. 

Smith, R. M. “The Cach Formulas in the Irish Laws.” Zeitschrift filr celtische 
Philologie, xx. 262-277. 

See EnGitsu, Section vu, s.v. Spenser. 

Folk-lore. Ashton, J. W. “Jack-a-Kent; the evolution of a folk figure.” 
J AFL, xiv (1934). 362-368. 

Bond, Donald F. ““The Law and Lawyers in English Proverbs.”’ Journal of 
the American Bar Association, xx1. 724-727. 

Botkin, B. A. “‘Folk-Say and Space: Genesis and Exodus.” Southwest Review, 
xx. 321-335, 

Burriss, E. E. “The Place of the Dog in Superstition as Revealed in Latin 
Literature.” Classical Philology, xxx. 32-42. 
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Cary, M. B., Jr. ““Mademoiselle from Armentiéres.” J AFL, xtvir (1934) 
369-376. . 

Collitz, Hermann. “Kénig Yima und Saturn.” Oriental Studies in Hono; 
of Dastwiji Saheb Cursetji Erachji Paory, pp. 86-108. 

Crum, R. H. “More Strange Islands.” Classical Weekly, xxvii. 179-180. 

Dorado, C. M. “Popular Customs in the Valencian Region.” Spanish Re. 
view, 11. 89-93. 

Gresham, F. B. “The Jew’s Daughter: an Example of Ballad Variation.” 
J AFL, xtvu (1934). 358-361. 

Hadas, Moses. “‘Utopian Sources in Herodotus.’ Classical Philology, xxx. 
113-122. 

Hewitt, J. W. “The Image in the Sand.” Classical Philology, xxx. 16-2). 

Kaufman, D. B. ‘‘Parallels.’’ Classical Weekly, xxix. 3. Manus manum lavai, 

Knapp, C. “Experientia docet.” Classical Weekly, xxtx. 1. 

Kolodin, Irving. ‘‘Folk Songs—Variations on a Theme.” Theatre Aris 
Monthly, x1x. 129-136. 

Korson, George. “Anthracite Miners as Bards and Minstrels.” American 
Speech, x. 260-268. 

Krappe, A. H. See Spanisu, Section 1. 

“Studies on the ‘Seven Sages of Rome,’ x1, ‘Inclusa.’ ” Archivum 
Romanicum, x1x. 213-226. 

Mahr, August C. See Germanic, Germans in America. 

Memming, G. H. R. See Germanic, Recent and Contemporary Literature, s.0. 
Miscellaneous. " 

McCartney, E. S. “Wayfaring Signs.” Classical Philology, xxx. 97-112. 

Rotunda, D. P. See Spanisu, Section 11. 

Seeleman, R. ‘‘Folkloric Elements in Valle-Inclan.”” HR, mr. 103-118. 

Smyser, H. M. and Stroup, T. B. “‘Analogues to the Mak Story.” JAF, 
xivu (1934). 378-381. 

Thompson, Stith. Motif-Index of Folk-Literature: a Classification of Narra- 
tive Elements in Folk-Tales, Ballads, Myths, Fables, Mediaeval Romances, 
Exempla, Fabliaux, Jest-Books, and Local Legends. tv, J: The Wise and the 
Foolish; K: Deceptions (Indiana University Studies, xx = FF Communications, 
crx). Bloomington, Indiana, and Helsinki. 

East European. (With the collaboration of Arthur P. Coleman.) 

Coleman, Arthur P. Marya, A Tale of Ukraine, translated from the Polish 
of Antoni Malczewski, with M. M. Coleman. Schenectady. 

“The Cultural Emergence of Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia,” Boots 
Abroad, 1x, No. 3. 256-260. 

“Slavonic Studies in the U. S.,’’ Baltic Countries, Torun, Poland, |, 
No. 1. 94-97. 

“Polish Studies in American Universities,” The New American 
(Chicago), 11, No. 9. 3 and 6. 








“A Brief Survey of Ukrainian Literature,” The Ukrainian Weekly, | : 


Jersey City, N. J., m1, Nos. 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, p. 2 of each issue. 
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Deptula, Szymon St. “Some Peculiarities of Milwaukee English and Polish,” 
The Cavalier (Milwaukee), May, 1935, and reprinted in Kuryer Polski (Mil- 
waukee), May 27-29. 


“Modern Polish Literature” Kuryer Polski, May 27-29. 
“The Finest Historical Novel in Polish Literature,” Kuryer Polski, 
Nov. 4-5, 1935, and reprinted in Nowy Swiat, N. Y., Dec. 1 and 8. 

—_—— “MoralnoSé pani Dulskiej” (by Zapolska), Kuryer Polski, Dec. 11- 
12. 

Kirkconnell, Watson, “A Polish Miscellany,” Slavonic Review, x1v, No. 40, 
1-10, July. 

“Fiction and Drama: A Brief Essay on the Ukrainian Writings of 
Dmytro Sollanych and Alexis Wm. Luhowy,” Novy Shlyakh, Saskatoon, Can- 
ada, v1, No. 35, Aug. 27. 

“A Ukrainian Expressionist,’”’ Novy Shlyakh, v1, No. 40, Oct. 1. 
———— “Ukrainian Poetry,” New Magazine, Regina, Canada, 1, No. 7, Oct. 
“Scholarship in Szeged,” Kanadai Magyar Ujsag, Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, x11, No. 2, Jan. 4. 

“Hungary’s Linguistic Isolation,” Hungarian Quarterly, Budapest, 
1, No. 1, Dec. 

“Come, Holy Spirit,” translation from Hungarian of Sandor Sik, 
Western Baptist, Edmonton, Canada, xxvi, No. 9, Dec. 

Ukrainian and Hungarian Sections in Canadian Overtones. Columbia 
Press, Winnipeg. 

Manning, Clarence A. Introduction to The Daina, An Anthology of Lithu- 
anian and Latvian Folk-Songs. Uriah Katzenelenbogen. Chicago: Lithuanian 
News Publ. Co., pp. v and vi. 

“Slavonic Studies in the U. S.” MLJ, x1x. 425-432. 

———— “The Christian Attitude of Dostoevsky,” Russian Orthodox Journal, 
Vol. 1x, pp. 8, 20. 

Noyes, George R. (Transl.) Cankar, I. Slovene Idylls. Slavonic Review, 
April, 1935, xu. 494-506 (with A. J. Klanéar). 

(transl.) Kasprowicz, J. “My Soul has fallen in Love.” The New 
American (Chicago), August, 1935, p. 1 (with D. Durst). 

Mickiewicz, Adam. “‘Poems.”’ Slavonic Review, April, x11. 481-493 
(with M. B. Peacock). 

Mickiewicz, Adam. “Sonnets.” Jbid., July, xv. 11, 12 (with B. C. 
Woodbury). 

Prince, John D. “Slavonic Loan Material in Hungarian,” Proceedings Amer. 
Philosophical Soc., xxv. 591-603. 

Senn, Alfred. “‘Die athematischen Verba in Mikalojus Dauksza’s Schriften,” 
Studi Baltici, ed. by Prof. Giacomo Devoto, tv. 86-122 (publ. by the Istituto per 
l’Europa Orientale, Rome, Italy). 

“Zu den litauischen Zahlwérten fiir 11-19.” Studi Baltici, v. 
Simmons, Ernest J. See Encuisn, Section m1. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By ALBERT C. BAuGH 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Allen, Don C. “A Note on Sixteenth Century Vernacular English.” Lang, 
x1. 17-19. 

Significant spellings from the Nomenclator (1567) of Junius. 

Allen, Hope Emily. “Influence of Superstition on Vocabulary: Two Related 
Examples (Prepared from the Files of the Early Modern English Dictionary).” 
PMLA, t. 1033-1046. 

“Early Modern English Dictionary.” LTLS, May 23, 1935, p. 331, 

“English ‘curds’ or ‘fresh cheese’ and the Wood-louse.” N&0, 
cLxix. 9-10. 

“The Lamb and the Flag.” N&Q, crxvi. 334. 

“Superstitions attached to the black-beetle, lobster, wood-louse.” 
N&Q, crxvitt. 460. 

Altrocchi, R. Deceptive Cognates: Italian-English and English-Italian. Chi- 
cago. 

Anderson, George K. “Some Irregular Uses of the Instrumental Case in Old 
English.” PMLA, v. 946-956. 

Anderson, Marjorie, and Williams, Blanche C. Old English Handbook. Bos- 
ton. 

Barnouw, A. J. “How English Was Taught in Jan van Hout’s Leyden.” 
English Studies, xvi1. 1-7. 

Baugh, Albert C. A History of the English Language. New York. 

[Exceptional in its full treatment of Modern (including American) English and its new ma- 
terial on OF loan-words.—Ed.] 

“The Chronology of French Loan-Words in English.” MLN, 1. 
90-93. 

Bloomfield, Leonard. “The Stressed Vowels of American English.” Lang, 
x1. 97-116. 

“The article possesses a more general interest as an example of the technique of analyzing 
phonemically the structure of a dialect.”’ (Preliminary extract) 

Brown, Huntington. “The Modern Development of Middle-English -ly, -lie 
in Rhyme.” Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xvm. 43-45. 

Bullock, R. D., Jr. “The Cream of the Jest.” N&Q, crxrx. 115. 

Burkhart, Russell S. “The Syntax of Place in Old English Prose.” Univ. of 
Pittsburgh ... Abstracts of Theses, x1. 63-70. 

Craigie, Sir William A. A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue from the 
Twelfth Century to the End of the Sixteenth. Part v, Chamberlane-Commove. 
Chicago. 

“The English of the Nomenclator.” Lang, x1. 242-243. 
Comment on D. C. Allen’s paper (Lang, x1. 1). 

Curme, George O. Parts of Speech and Accidence (volume 11 of Curme and 

Kurath’s A Grammar of the English Language). N. Y. 
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Dike, Edwin B. ‘Obsolete English Words: Some Recent Views.’”’ J EGP, 
xxxiv. 351-365. 

Emeneau, M. B. “The Dialect of Lunenburg, Nova Scotia.” Lang, x1, 140- 
147. 

Férster, M. “‘Altenglisch stér, ein altirisches Lehnwort.”’ ESt, txx. 49-54. 

Gibson, Martha J. “Survival of Old English eax, ex.’’ AS, x. 155-156. 
Still found instead of axle in scattered sections of this country and in records of the colonial 
period. 

Grube, F. W. “‘Meat Foods of the Anglo-Saxons.” J EGP, xxxiv. 511-529. 

Haesslar, Luise. “Old English bebeodan and forbeadan.”’ Lang., x1. 211-215. 
Variations in meaning and use. 
See GERMANIC, German. 

Holmes, F. Lincoln D. See GENERAL, Experimental Phonetics. 

Hulbert, James R. Bright’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, Revised and Enlarged. N. Y. 

Kennedy, Arthur G. Current English. Boston. 
A comprehensive and sensible book described in the sub-title as “‘a study of present-day usages 
and tendencies, including pronunciation, spelling, grammatical practice, word-coining, and 
the shifting of meanings.” 

Knott, Thomas A. “‘How the Dictionary Determines What Pronunciations to 
Use.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, xx1. 1-10. 

Knowlton, E. C. “Begging the Question—A Variety.” Eng. Jour., xxiv. 
762-764. 
A select list of words such as efficiency, mid-Victorian, Puritan, commonly used with a preju- 
dice or at least an implicit assumption. 

Krumpelmann, John T. “Hoodlum.” MLN, t. 93-95. 
The word hoodlum first recorded c. 1870 in San Francisco is similar in meaning to the Bavarian 
hodalump, hudalump, etc. 

Leopold, W. F. ‘Form or Function as the Basis of Grammar?” J EGP, 
xxxIv. 414-431. 
A criticism of Jespersen’s approach and a defense of function as the proper basis of grammar. 

Magoun, Francis P., Jr. ‘‘Territorial, Place-, and River-Names in the Old- 
English Chronicle, A-Text (Parker MS),” Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. 
and Lit., xvi. 69-111. 

Malone, Kemp. “Some Linguistic Studies of 1933 and 1934.” MLN, v. 515- 
534. 





“Herlekin and Herlewin.”” English Studies, xvi. 141-144. 
Marckwardt, Albert H. “Origin and Extension of the Voiceless Preterit and 

the Past Participle Inflections of the English Irregular Weak Verb Conjuga- 

tion.” Essays and Studies in English and Comparative Literature by Members of 
the English Department of the University of Michigan ( Univ. of Michigan Publi- 

cations, Lang. & Lit., x11), pp. 150-328. 

“ ‘Flair,’ A Recent Semantic Development.” AS, x. 104-106. 
Meritt, Herbert. “An OE. Gloss: Ober eliman. innannorum.”’ ML N,v. 77-82. 
Mezger, Fritz. “Ae. fleard n.=aisl. flérdd n.—ae. reord<*rered?” Archiv, 

CLXvII. 66-67. 

“Ae. tintreg(a) <*tind-treg(a)?” Archiv, cLxvu. 252-253. 
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Miller, Edmund E. “American and English Translations of The 0» per. 
manns.” AS, x. 180-183. 

Moore, Samuel, Meech, Sanford B., and Whitehall, Harold. ‘Middle English 
Dialect Characteristics and Dialect Boundaries. Preliminary Report of an In. 
vestigation Based Exclusively on Localized Texts and Documents.” Essays and 
Studies in English and Comparative Literature by Members of the English Le- 
partment of the University of Michigan (Univ. of Michigan Publications, Lan, 
and Lit., x11), pp. 1-60. 

The most valuable study yet published of the geographical extent of the principal dialect 
criteria in later Middle English. Three maps present the results of the study graphically. 

Purcell, J. M. “Victorian and Arride.”” MLN, t. 328. 

Read, A. W. “Amphi-Atlantic English.” English Studies, xv. 161-178. 

A collection of utterances from both sides of the Atlantic on the English language, chie‘ly 
from the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

Russell, I. Willis. “The Dangling Participle: Illustrations of Linguistic 
Change.” AS, x. 113-118. 

Shohara, Hide. ‘“‘The Genesis of the Articulatory Movements of Speech.” 
Quar. Jour. of Speech, xx1. 343-348. 

Steadman, J. M., Jr. “A Study of Verbal Taboos.”’ AS, x. 93-103. 

“The characteristics of verbal taboos: (1) coarse, obscene words, (2) words of an unpleasant 
suggestion, and (3) innocent words that have become contaminated.” 

Thomas, Russell. “The Use of the Superlative Degree for the Comparative.” 
Eng. Jour., xxiv. 821-829. 

Watson, George. ““The Designation of an Atmospheric Phenomenon. J ECP, 
xxxiv. 565-566. 

Various designations for “heat waves” in the English dialects. 
West, Robert. “Speech and Hearing.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, xx1. 178-1838. 
Whitehall, Harold. “The Background of the Verb bask.” PQ, xtv. 229-236. 
“Scaitcliffe: A Place-name Derivation.” Essays and Studies in Eng- 
lish and Comparative Literature by Members of the English Department of the 
University of Michigan (Univ. of Michigan Publications, Lang. & Lit., x11), 
pp. 73-79. 
Suggests a connection with ON. skeip, allied to shed in watershed. 
“Some Fifteenth-century Spellings from the Nottingham Records.” 
Essays and Studies in English and Comparative Literature by Members of the 
English Department of the University of Michigan ( Univ. of Michigan Publica- 
tions, Lang. & Lit., x11), pp. 61-71. 
Spellings throwing some light on the diphthongization of # and @ in the Great Vowel Shift. 
The evidence is interpreted as indicating a pronunciation [ei] and [9]. 

Williamson, Arleigh B. “Two Years’ Experience with Recording Equip- 

ment.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, xxi. 195-216. 


II. VERSIFICATION 
Schramm, Wilbur L. “A Characteristic of Rime.’”?’ PMLA, i. 1223-1227. 
Wallerstein, Ruth C. ‘The Development of the Rhetoric and Metre of the 
Heroic Couplet, especially in 1625-1645.” PMLA, L. 166-209. 
See Section vim, s.v. Milton, Diekhoff. 
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III. GENERAL 


Abbott, Wilbur C. Adventures in Reputation. Cambridge, Mass. 
Includes inter alia essays on Macaulay, Chesterfield, and Hume. 

Blair, Walter, and Chandler, W. K. Approaches to Poetry. N. Y. 

Brooks, Cleanth, Jr. ‘“Three Revolutions in Poetry.” Southern Rev., 1. 151- 
163; 328-338; 568-583. 

I. Metaphor and the Tradition; II. Wit and Seriousness; ITI. Metaphysical Poetry and the 
Ivory Tower. 

Brown, Huntington. ““The Classical Tradition in English Literature: A Bibli- 
ography.” Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xvm1. 7-46. 

Brown, Karl and Haskell, Daniel C. The Shorthand Collection in the New 
York Public Library: A Catalogue of Books, Periodicals, and Manuscripts 
Brought Together by the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association and the Li- 
brary. N. Y. 

Brown, Ivor. ‘‘The Pendulum of Taste.” Adl.Mo., civ1. 165-169. 

Case, Arthur E. A Bibliography of English Poetical Miscellanies, 1521-1750. 
Oxford. 

In addition to the bibliographical entry there are brief indications of content, modern editions, 
and the location of copies. 

Crane, Ronald S. “History versus Criticism in the University Study of Lit- 
erature,” Eng. Jour., College ed., xx1v. 645-667. 

Definition of the scope and aim of literary history and of literary criticism with an opinion 
on their proper spheres in college and university work. 

Dunne, G. W. E. “Concerning the Literary Principle.” Cath. World, cx. 
306-315. 

Durling, Dwight L. Georgic Tradition in English Poetry. N. Y. (Columbia 
Univ. Studies in Eng. and Compar. Lit., No. 121.) 

Graham, Bessie. Famous Literary Prizes and Their Winners. Revised and 
Enlarged by Jessie H. Murray. N. Y. 

Guerard, Albert. Literature and Society. Boston. 

Hadzsits, George D. Lucretius and His Influence. New York. (Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome, No. 12.) 

Hess, M. Whitcomb. “The Relation between Music and Poetry.” Person- 
alist, xv (1934). 140-147. 

Hicks, Granville. “Literature and Revolution.” Eng. Jour., xxv. 219- 
239. 

Hornbeak, Katherine G. The Complete Letter-Writer in English, 1568-1800. 
Northampton, Mass., 1934. (Smith Coll. Studies in Mod. Languages, Vol. xv, 
Nos, 3-4.) 

Hunt, Everett L. “The Social Interpretation of Literature.” Eng. Jour., 
xxiv. 214-219. 

Hutton, James. The Greek Anthology in Iialy to the Year 1800. Ithaca. (Cor- 
nell Studies in English, xxu11). 

Preliminary to a study of the Greek Anthology in England. 

Jockers, Ernst. “Philosophie und Literaturwissenschaft.” GR, x. 73-97; 166- 

186, 
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Kirk, Clare M. “The Marxist Dogma in Literature.” Eng. Jour., xxiv. 209- 
213. 

Laistner, M. L. W. “The Christian Attitude to Pagan Literature.” History, 
n.s. XIX. 49-54, 

Leacock, Stephen B. Humor, Its Theory and Technique, with Examples and 
Samples. N. Y. 

Lovejoy, Arthur O. and Boas, George. Primitivism and Related Ideas in An- 
tiquity. (A Documentary History of Primitivism and Related Ideas, v. 1). Balti- 
more. 

Major, John C. The Role of Persunal Memoirs in English Biography and 
Novel. Philadelphia. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Malone, Kemp. “A Bibliography of the Writings of Carleton Brown,” 
PMLA, Lt. v-viii. 

Mason, John E. Genilefolk in the Making: Studies in the History of English 
Courtesy Literature and Related Topics from 1531 to 1774. Philadelphia. (Univ. 
of Penna. diss.). 

Millett, Fred B. “Literary Prize Winners.” Eng. Jour., xxv. 269-282. 
Contains lists of awards from the beginning of each prize. 

Moore, Ulric. “Illusion in the Theatre.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, xx1. 26-36. 

Myers, Henry A. “The Analysis of Laughter.” Sewanee Rev., xii. 452-463. 

Nordell, Oscar. “Concerning English Translations from the Swedish Poem 
Frithiof’s Saga: A Critique.” SS, xi (1934). 53-66. 

Osgood, Charles G. The Voice of England: A History of English Literature. 
N. Y. 

Ransom, John C. ‘The Psychologist Looks at Poetry.” Va. Quar. Rev., x1. 
575-592. 

On the criticism of I. A. Richards. 
“The Cathartic Principle.” Amer. Rev., v. 287-300. 
“The Minetic Principle.” Amer. Rev., v. 536-551. 
“The Tense of Poetry.” Southern Rev., 1. 221-238. 

Read, Herbert. “Art and the Revolutionary Attitude.” Southern Rev., 1. 239- 
252. 

Routh, James. “Do Women Writers Use More Words than Men?” J EGP, 
XXXIV. 238-242. 

Rudé, Jack L. “‘Poetic Justice: A Study of the Problem of Human Conduct in 
Tragedy from Aeschylus to Shakespeare.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of 
Theses .. . 1934, pp. 330-332. 

Simmons, Ernest J. English Literature and Culture in Russia (1553-1840). 
Cambridge, Mass. ( Harvard Studies in Compar. Lit., Vol. x1.) 

Stark, Lewis M. “English Literature as Reflected in Bookplate Design.” 
Franklin Lectures, August, pp. 1-104. (Univ. of New Hampshire M.A. thesis.) 

Warren, Austin. ‘““My Public.” Amer. Rev., v1. 95-105. 

A critique of Guérard, as above. 

Weiss, Harry B. See AMERICAN, Section 11. 

Wenger, Christian N. See GENERAL, Zésthetics. 

Willard, James F. Progress of Medieval Studies in the United States of America 
and Canada: Bulletin No. 12. Boulder, Colorado. 
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[Wilson, Carroll A.] First Appearance in Print of Some Four Hundred Famil- 


iar Quotations. Exhibited at the Olin Memorial Library, Wesleyan University 


...[Middletown, Conn.] 
Wolff, Max J. See GENERAL, Aésthetics. 


IV. THEMES, FORMS, CHARACTER TYPES 


Ashton, J. W. See GeneRAL, Folk-Lore. 

Elkins, Kimball C. ‘“‘Utopias.” Harvard Library Notes, No. 25. pp. 46-50. 
Description of a collection of 420 volumes recently acquired. 

Essays in Dramatic Literature: The Parrott Presentation Volume, ed. Hardin 
Craig. Princeton. 

The contributions to this volume are separately listed. 

Gerould, Katharine F. ‘‘An Essay on Essays.”’ No. Am. Rev., ccxt. 409-420. 

Hollingsworth, Keith. ‘In the First Person.” Eng. Jour., xxtv. 801-807. 

Krappe, Alexander H. “‘Studies on the Seven Sages of Rome.” Archivum Ro- 
manicum, XIX. 213-226. 

Kurtz, Leonard P. The Dance of Death and the Macabre Spirit in European 
Literature. New York, [1934]. (Columbia Univ. diss.) 

Linn, James W. and Taylor, Houghton W. A Foreword to Fiction. N. Y. 

Millett, Fred B. and Bentley, Gerald E. The Ari of the Drama. N. Y. 

Parks, Edd W. and Beatty, Richmond C. (edd.). The English Drama: An 
Anthology, 900-1642. N. Y. 

Shaw, Marian (ed.). Essay and General Literature Index, 1934 Supplement. 
An Index to Three Thousand, Three Hundred and Forty-one Essays and Articles 
in One Hundred and Eighty-eight Volumes of Collections of Essays and Miscel- 
laneous Works. N. Y., 1934. The same, 1935 Supplement. N. Y. 

Stebbins, Henry M. “The Soldier in the English Novel.”’ (Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh] Abstracts of Dissertations. x (1934). 314-317. 

Thompson, Stith. See GENERAL, Folk-Lore. 

Vexler, Julius. “The Essence of Comedy.” Sewanee Rev., xi. 292-310. 

Withington, Robert. “The Continuity of Dramatic Development.” SAB, x. 
73-81. 

V. OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Bartlett, Adeline C. The Larger Rhetorical Patterns in Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry. N. Y. (Columbia Univ. Studies in Eng. and Compar. Lit., No. 
122). 

Henel, Heinrich. “‘Planetenglaube in Alfrics Zeit.” Anglia, tv (1934), 
292-317. 

“‘Altenglischer Ménchsaberglaube.” ESt, tx1x. 329-349. 

Malone, Kemp. “‘Healfdene.” ESt, txx. 74-76. 

Ogilvy, J. D. A. “Anglo-Latin Scholarship, 597-780.” Univ. of Colorado Stud- 
ies, xxu1. 327-340. 

Willard, Rudolph. Two Apocrypha in Old English Homilies. Leipzig. (Bei- 
trége sur englischen Philologie, Heft xxx). 

A study of two legends, the transit of the soul through the seven heavens and the three utter- 
ances of the soul as found in two unpublished homilies. 
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Bede. Willard, Rudolph. “The Venerable Bede: 725-1935.” Amer. Church 
Mo., xxxvii. 266-280. 

Beowulf. Cassidy, F. G. “Suggested Repunctuation of a Passage in Beowu//.” 
MIN, t. 88-89. 

DuBois, Arthur E. “Beowulf, 489-490.” MLN, v. 89-90. 

“‘ Beowulf, 1107 and 2577: Hoards, Swords, and Shields.”” ESt, txx. 

321-328. 

Eliason, Norman E. “Wulfhlid (Beowulf, 1. 1358).”” J EGP, xxxtv. 20-23. 
On the association of wolves with cliffs as suggesting the compound. 

Herben, Stephen J., Jr. ““Heorot.”” PMLA, v. 933-945. 
Identifies the site with a hilltop farm noted on a map of 1780 with the unusual names S/or 
Hiort and Lille Hiort. 

Traver, Hope. “Beowulf 648-649 Once More.” Archiv, cLxvit. 253-256. 

Body and Soul. Willard, Rudolph. ‘“The Address of the Soul to the Body.’ 
PMLA, t. 957-983. 
Prints with commentary passages from two homilies (or parts of one homily) from MSS. Junius 
85 and Cambridge Univ. Library Ii. 1. 33. 

Chronicle. See Section 1, s.v. Magoun. 

Computus. Henel, Heinrich. Studien zum altenglischen Computus. Leipzig, 
1934. ( Beitrage zur englischen Philologie, 26.) 

Franks Casket. Souers, Philip W. ‘‘The Top of the Franks Casket.” Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xvi. 163-179. 
A survey of previous interpretations preparatory to a full study of the casket. 

“The Franks Casket: Left Side.” Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. 

and Lit., xvu1. 199-209. 

Vercelli Book. Herben, Stephen J., Jr. ““The Vercelli Book: A New Hypothe- 
sis.”” Speculum, x. 91-94. 
Suggests that the MS was taken to the Council of Vercelli by Ulf, the Norman bishop of 
Dorchester appointed by Edward the Confessor, and was possibly used as a bribe when Ulf 
was threatened with ecclesiastical discipline. 

Widsith. Malone, Kemp. “Alliteration in Widsith.” EL H, 1. 291-293. 


VI. MIDDLE ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Arrowood, Chas. F. “Sir John Fortescue on the Education of 
Rulers.” Speculum, x. 404-410. 

Brentano, Sister Mary Theresa. Relationship of the Latin Facetus Literature 
to the Medieval English Courtesy Poems. Lawrence. (Bull. of the Univ. of Kan- 
sas: Humanistic Studies, Vol. v, No. 2.) 

Bressie, Ramona. “The Leicester Abbey Catalogue.” LTLS, Oct. 24, p. 671. 
Identifications of medieval MSS from the library of the Abbey of St. Mary de Pratis at 
Leicester. 

Flynn, Vincent. “Englishmen in Rome, 1450-1510.” LT LS, Sept. 12, p. 565. 
Calls attention to a MS recording the names of Englishmen in Rome, including Lily the gram- 
marian, Bainbridge, Colet, etc. 

Hooper, A. G. See GENERAL, Arthurian Cycle. 
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Karpinski, L. C. and Stanbach, C. W. “An Anglo-Norman Algorism of the 
Fourteenth Century.” Jsis, xxi. 121-152. 

Lenhart, John M. Pre-Reformation Printed Books: A Study in Statistical and 
Applied Bibliography. Washington, D. C. (Franciscan Studies, No. 14). 

McKeehan, Irene P. “Contemporary Life in Two Twelfth-Century Saints’ 
Legends.” Univ. of Colorado Studies, xx11. 289-305. 

Meech, Sanford B. “‘An Early Treatise in English Concerning Latin Gram- 
mar.” Essays and Studies in English and Comparative Literature by Members of 
the English Department of the University of Michigan ( Univ. of Michigan Publi- 
cations, Lang. & Lit., x11), pp. 81-125. 

“Early Application of Latin Grammar to English.”” PMLA, L. 1012- 





1032. 
Prints four fifteenth-century treatises on Latin Grammar in English. 
“Three Musical Treatises in English from a Fifteenth-Century Man- 
uscript.” Speculum, x. 235-269. 

Painter, Sidney. ‘“The Ideas of Chivalry.” Johns Hopkins Alumni Mag., 
xxi. 218-232. 

Slover, Clark H. “Glastonbury Abbey and the Fusing of English Literary 
Culture.” Speculum, x. 147-160. 
Evidence of Glastonbury’s relations with Irish, Welsh, and other cultural currents and the 
possibility of her influence through the transfer of Glastonbury monks to other centers. 

Smith, Sister Mary F. Wisdom and Personification of Wisdom Occurring in 
Middle English Literature before 1500. Washington, D. C. (Catholic Univ. of 
Amer. diss.) 

Tatlock, J. S. P. “Early English in the Universities.”” Eng. Jour., College Ed., 
xxiv. 555-564. 

Thompson, Daniel V. ‘Medieval Parchment-making.” Library, n.s. xvi. 113- 
117. 

Wells, John E. Sixth Supplement to a Manual of the Writings in Middle Eng- 
lish, 1050-1400: Additions and Modifications to July, 1935. New Haven. 

Ancren Riwle. Allen, Hope E. “The Tortington Chartulary.”” LT LS, Feb. 14, 
1935, p. 92. 
Seeks information about a lost chartulary for light it would throw on Deorman of London, 
whose three daughters, with the consent of their brother Ordgar, gave London land to West- 
minster Abbey in return for “plenam . . . ejusdem ecclesie societatem” and whom she now 
believes identical with the Emma, Christina, and Gunhilda to whom the abbot of West- 
minster gave the hermitage of Kilburn, circa 1134 and for whom she holds the Ancren Riwle 
was originally written. 
“The Three Daughters of Deorman.”’ PMLA, v. 899-902. 
Further discussion of the facts noted in the preceding entry. 

Whiting, B. J. “Proverbs in the Ancren Riwle and the Recluse.” MLR, xxx. 
502-505. 

Ballad. Elmquist, Karl E. ‘‘Robin Hood: Bibliography.” N&Q, cLxvut. 369. 

Gresham, Foster B. ‘The Jew’s Daughter: An Example of Ballad Variation.” 
J AFL, xtvm (1934), 358-361. 
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Hustvedt, Sigurd B. “‘Grundtvig’s Imdex B of English and Scottish Ballads,” 
PMLA, t. 595-605. 

Carol. Greene, Richard L. The Early English Carols. Oxford. 

Castle of Perseverance. Withington, Robert. “The Castle of Perseverance, line 
695.” PQ, xtv. 270. 

Caxton. See below, s.v. Rivers, Earl of. 

Chaucer. Aiken, Pauline. “‘Vincent of Beauvais and Dame Pertalote’s Knowl- 
edge of Medicine.” Speculum, x. 281-287. 

Finds all of Chaucer’s ideas of physic in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale in Vincent of Beauvais. 

Atkinson, Dorothy F. “Chaucer Allusions.” N&Q, cix1x. 116; 205. 

“References to Chaucer.” N&Q, cixvu. 313. 

Braddy, Haldeen. ‘The Historical Background of the Parlement of Foules.” 

RES, x1. 204-209. 
Answers Professor Manly’s criticism. Manly replies, pp. 209-213. 

“The Two Petros in the Monkes Tale.” PMLA, t. 69-80. 
Suggests that Chaucer got his information about Pedro of Castile from his friend Sir Guichard 
d’Angle (died 1380). Establishes the source of Chaucer’s account of Pierre of Cyprus as 
Machaut’s Prise d’Alexandrie (c. 1369). Concludes that the Monk’s Tale should be dated in 
the neighborhood of 1374 or 1375. 

“Sir Peter and the Envoy to Bukton.” PQ, x1v. 368-370. 

Bronson, Bertrand H. In Appreciation of Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules. 
Berkeley, Calif. ( Univ. of Calif. Pub. in English, Vol. 11, No. 5, pp. 193-224.) 

Brown, Carleton (ed.). Chaucer: The Pardoner’s Tale. Oxford. 

The introduction suggests that the tale was transferred from the Parson, that the exemplum 
originally intended was one illustrating the sins of the tavern, that the story of the three rioters 
was substituted when the tale was given to the Pardoner, and that the quest for death, which 
is peculiar to Chaucer’s version of the exemplum, owes something to the legend of the Wander- 
ing Jew. 

- “Chaucer’s Wreched Engendring.” PMLA, vt. 997-1011. 

Advances arresting reasons for identifying the poem printed by MacCracken (Minor Poems of 
Lydgate, t. 43-48) under the title ‘An Holy Meditacion”’ with Chaucer’s lost work. The source 
is shown to be the De Contemptu Mundi of Innocent III. 

Camden, Carroll, Jr. ““‘The Physiognomy of Thopas.” RES, x1. 326-330. 
“Tt is the purpose of this paper to attempt to show that Chaucer also conceived of his knight 
as a very effeminate creature who conformed to the physiognomical conception of the timid 
and cowardly man, and that he thus burlesqued the typical knightly hero.” 

Chappell, Louis W. “Another ‘Canterbury Tale’.”” MLN, v. 87-88. 

An allusion in Col. William Byrd’s account of the dividing line between Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

Coffman, George R. ‘“‘A Note on the Miller’s Prologue.” MLN, v. 311-312. 

Crow, Martin M. “Corrections in the Paris Manuscript of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales.”” Univ. of Texas Studies in English, xv. 5-18. 

Gerould, Gordon H. (ed.) The Prologue and Four Canterbury Tales. N. Y. 

Harrison, Benjamin S. ‘‘The Rhetorical Inconsistency of Chaucer’s Frank- 
lin.” SP, xxx. 55-61. 

Harvey, S. W. “‘Chaucer’s Debt to Sacrobosco.” J EGP, xxxiv. 34-38. 

The extent to which Messahala’s treatise accounts for Chaucer’s Astrolabe has been over- 
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stated. He filled in considerably from Sacrobosco’s De Sphaera and in a way that indicates 
the same independence of mind that he showed in his verse appropriations. 

Krauss, Russell. “John Heyron of Newton Plecy, Somerset.” Speculum, x. 
187-189. 

Correction and comment on Manly’s note, Speculum, 1x. 86. 

Lawrence, William W. “Satire in Sir Thopas.” PMLA, v. 81-91. 

Attacks the theories of Miss Winstanley and Professor Manly that Sir Thopas was written as 
a satire on the Flemings. 

Linthicum, M. Channing. “Faldyng and Modlee.’”’ J EGP, xxxtv. 39-41. 
Notes on the character of these two cloths. 

Loomis, Laure H. “‘Chaucer’s ‘Jewes wek’ and Guy of Warwick.’ PQ, xiv. 
371-373. 

Lyons, Clifford P. “The Marriage Debate in the Canterbury Tales.” ELH, 
1. 252-262. 

Calls attention to the absence of any indication in the sinks pointing to an intention on 
Chaucer’s part to make dramatic use of a debate on marriage. 

Martin, Willard E., Jr. A Chaucer Bibliography, 1925-1933. Durham, N. C. 

Patch, Howard R. ‘Precious Stones in The House of Fame.” MLN, tv. 312- 
317. 

Plimpton, George A. The Education of Chaucer Illustrated from the School- 
books in Use in his Time. London and N. Y. 

Pratt, Robert A. “Chaucer and Boccaccio.”” LT LS, Feb. 28, 1935, p. 124. 

Ross, Woodburn O. “‘Another Analogue to The Prioresses Tale.’’ MLN, t. 
307-310. 

An analogue from Bromyard’s Summa Predicantium which combines characteristics of all 
three types (A, B, and C) distinguished by Brown. 

Severs, J. Burke. ‘‘The Source of Chaucer’s Melibeus.’”?” PMLA, v. 92-99. 
Over 150 passages demonstrate Chaucer’s dependence upon a text of the OF Mélibée repre- 
sented by B.N. MS 1165 rather than Le Menagier de Paris. 

Stevenson, Hazel A. ‘‘A Possible Relation Between Chaucer’s Long Lease and 
the Date of his Birth.” MLN, v. 318-322. 

A somewhat fanciful suggestion that since the rent of the Westminster house was 53s. and 
Chaucer may have been 53 at the time, he fixed on 53 years for the duration of the lease. 

Tatlock, J. S. P. “The Canterbury Tales in 1400.” PMLA, v. 100-139. 
Considers the various questions involved in visualizing the physical form in which Chaucer 
left the Canterbury Tales at his death, stresses the importance of the desire of commercial pro- 
ducers of MSS to avoid as many signs of incompleteness as they could, favors the use exclu- 
sively of internal evidence in determining the order of the tales, denies any significance to the 
evidence of the MSS on this point, and returns to the arrangement of the groups proposed by 
Furnivall. Appended is an extensive “‘Note on the Hengwrt MS.” 

“The Date of the Troilus: and Minor Chauceriana.”” MLN, v. 277- 





296. 
Argues against a late date for Troilus, opposing Root’s planetary evidence. Considers the 
friar in the Summoner’s Tale a Carmelite and Chaucer’s friar not particularized. 

Thompson, C. R. “A Note on Nicholas Chaucer.” PQ, xiv. 275-278. 

Train, Lilla. “‘Chaucer’s Ladyes Foure and Twenty.”” MLN, tv. 85-87. 
A parallel from Walter Map to the passage in the Wife of Bath’s Tale. 
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Wager, Willis J. ‘“‘The So-Called Prologue to the Knight’s Tale.” MLN, 1, 
296-307. 

Considers lines 875-892 a late interpolation and that “the tempest at hir hoom-comynge” js 
not a reference to Queen Anne’s arrival in England. 

Walcutt, Charles C. “The Pronoun of Address in Troilus and Criseyde.” P0, 
xIv. 282-287. 

Weatherly, Edward H. “‘A Note on Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Prologue.” M /. \, 
L. 310-311. 

Whitford, Harold C. ““A New Document concerning Robert Chaucer.” PQ, 
xiv. 278-282. 

Young, Karl. “A Note on Chaucer’s Friar.”” ML N, v. 83-85. 

Cites a record of 1321 from the register of the Bishop of Bath and Wells in which a vicar who 
had had two children by a certain young woman was compelled to pay six marks as an aid in 
securing for her an appropriate marriage. 

Degare, Sir. Faust, George P. Sir Degare: A Study of the Texts and Narrative 
Structure. Princeton. (Princeton Studies in English No. 11.) 

Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers. See below, s.v. Rivers, Earl of. 

Everyman. Eliason, Norman E. “‘ ‘I take my cap in my lappe...’”’ PQ, 
xiv. 271-274. 

Firumbras. O’Sullivan, Mary I. Firumbras and Otuel and Roland. London. 
(EETS, No. 198.) 

The texts of the Fillingham MS. 

Gower. Daniels, R. Balfour. “Rhetoric in Gower’s To King Henry the Fourth 
in Praise of Peace.” SP, xxx. 62-73. 

Halsam. South, Helen P. “ ‘The Question of Halsam’.”” PMLA, t. 362-371. 
Proposes to identify the author of the verses beginning “The worlde so wide, thaire so remv- 
able” with a John Halsam, armiger, who was several times a member of parliament between 
1351 and 1372. 

Idley, Peter. D’Evelyn, Charlotte (ed.). Peter Idley’s Instructions to His Son. 
N. Y. (MLA Monograph Series, v1.) 

Katherine Group. Bethurum, Dorothy. “The Connection of the Katherine 
Group with Old English Prose.” J EGP, xxx1v. 553-564. 

Distinguishes between the style of the three saints’ legends and that of the Ancren Rivwle, 
Sawles Warde, and Hali Meidenhad, and traces the former to the influence of Alfric’s Saints 
Lives. 

Kempe, Margery. Meech, Sanford B. ‘‘Margery Kempe.” LTLS, June 20, 
1935, p. 399. 

Lydgate. Bergen, Henry (ed.). Lydgate’s Troy Book, A.D. 1412-1420. Part 1. 
Bibliographical Introduction, Extracts from Guido delle Colonne’s Historia 
Troiana, Notes, Glossary and Index to Lydgate’s Text. London. (EETS, Ex.S. 
CXXVI.) 

Lyric. Malone, Kemp. “Notes on Middle English Lyrics.’”’ EL H, 1. 58-65. 
Textual notes on certain lyrics in Carleton Brown’s English Lyrics of the XII Ith Century. 

Thompson, S. Harrison. ‘“The Date of the Early English Translation of the 
Candet nudatum pectus.”” M A, tv. 100-105. 

Evidence dating the lyric early in the thirteenth century. 
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Malory. Stewart, George R., Jr. ‘English Geography in Malory’s Morte 
D’ Arthur.” MLR, xxx. 204-209. 

Ormulum. Hinckley, Henry B. “The Riddle of the Ormulum.” PQ, x1v. 193- 
216. 

Argues, mainly on paleographic and linguistic grounds, for a date before 1150, or even before 
1140, and looks favorably upon the connection, proposed many years ago, with Carlisle. 

Otuel. See above, s.v. Firumbras. 

Piers Plowman. Cargill, Oscar. “The Langland Myth.” PMLA, v. 36-56. 
Connects the note that Stacy de Rokayle was the father of William Langland in the Dublin 
MS with the “mansed prest of pe march in yrlonde”’ (B. xx. 220-221) and proposes to identify 
the priest with Walter de Brugge, parson of St. Patrick’s Trim, in Ireland, and prebendary of 
Houthe in the cathedral of St. Patrick, Dublin. Brugge bequeathed a copy of Piers Plowman 
in his will. The poet’s scorn of illegitimacy is an objection to considering him an illegitimate 
son of Stacy de Rokayle. If a son of Stacy de Rokayle wrote the poem he was possibly not 
Langland. The author treats Langland as a myth and tries to account for the growth of such a 
myth. The paper concludes with an investigation of the Rokayle family and a selection from 
many hundred records relating to this family, particularly forty-three entries concerning 
William Rokayle in the fourteenth century sufficient “‘to lead to speculation.” 

Haselden, R. B., and Schulz, H. C. ‘‘Note on the Inscription in HM. i28.” 

Huntington Library Bull., No. 8, pp. 26-27. 
Evidence that the inscription “Robert or william langland made pers ploughman”’ was written 
after the rebinding of the MS about 1540. Fair reason exists for thinking that it may have been 
written by William Sparke. The present “Note” is appended to a report by R. W. Chambers on 
“The Manuscripts of Piers Plowman in the Huntington Library, and Their Value for Fixing 
the Text of the Poem” (pp. 1-25). 

Kellogg, Eleanor H. “Bishop Brunton and the Fable of the Rats.” PMLA, 
L, 57-68. 

Study of the MS of Brunton’s collection of sermons makes it possible to fix the date of delivery 
of the “rat” sermon as May 18, 1376, a terminus a quo for the allusion in the B-text of Piers 
Plowman. 

Rivers, Earl of. Biihler, Curt F. ‘“The Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers.” 
Library, 4th Ser., xv (1934). 316-329. 

Evidence that the supposed second edition of Caxton is the first, and the first is the 
second. 

Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Savage, Henry. ‘“‘A Note on Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight, 1. 1700.” MA, tv. 199-202. 

Towneley Plays. Frampton, Mendal G. ‘The Date of the Flourishing of the 
‘Wakefield Master’.” PMLA, tv. 631-660. 

On the basis of allusions to costume dates the later stages of the Wakefield cycle in the early 
part of the reign of Henry VI and confirms this date by evidence of the economic growth of 
Wakefield. 

Smyser, H. M. “Analogues to the Mak Story.” J AFL, xtvm (1934). 378-380. 
A Spanish analogue and one from the Congressional Record. 

Stroup, Thos. B. “Analogues to the Mak Story.” JAFL, xtvi (1934). 380- 
A folk-tale from North Carolina, making more certain the folk origin of the story in Towneley. 

Trusler, Margaret. “Some Textual Notes Based on Examination of the 
Towneley Manuscript.” PQ, x1v. 301-306. 
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Withington, Robert. “‘ ‘Water Fastand’.” MLN, v. 95-96. 

Wyclif. Reeves, Wm. P. “A Second MS of Wyclif’s De Dominio Civili.” 
MLN, t. 96-98. 

York Plays. Mills, Anna J. ‘The York Bakers’ Play of the Last Supper.” 
MLR, xxx. 145-158. 
Records from the Bakers’ accounts (1543-80) preserved in a British Museum manuscript 


VII. RENAISSANCE AND ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Ball, Lewis F. Studies in the Structure of the Minor English 
Renaissance Epics. Baltimore, 1934. (Johns Hopkins diss.) 

Baroway, Israel. ““The Hebrew Hexameter: A Study in Renaissance Sources 
and Interpretation.” EL H, 1. 66-91. 

Campbell, Lily B. ‘‘The Christian Muse.” Huntington Library Bull., No. 8, 
pp. 29-70. 

Notes as one aspect of the Renaissance the effort to exalt Christian poetry over pagan and 
secular literature and traces the influence of Du Bartas’s Urania on Sidney, Spenser, and others, 
The development here recorded is necessary to an understanding of Milton as Urania’s poet. 

Craig, Hardin, and Patrick, David. “Recent Literature of the English 
Renaissance.” SP, xxx1r. 259-409. 

Green, Zaidee E. ““Theophrastus and Hall: A Correction.” PMLA, v. 902- 
903. 

Hinton, Edward M. Ireland through Tudor Eyes. Philadelphia. (Univ. of 
Penna. diss.) 

Judge, Cyril B. Specimens of Sixteenth-Century English Handwriting. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Kahrl, George M. “Robert Tofte’s Annotations in The Blazon of Iealovsie.” 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xvi. 47-67. 

Kirk, Rudolf. ‘Jane Bell: Printer at the East End of Christ-Church.” Parrott 
Presentation Volume, pp. 443-454. 

Richter, Traugott L. “Anti-feminism in English Literature from 1500 to 
1660.” Summaries of Ph.D. Dissertations ... Northwestern Univ., 1 (1934). 
20-26. 

Schelling, Felix E. “Shakespeare Books in the Library of the Furness Memo- 
rial.” Univ. of Penna. Library Chronicle, m1. 33-41. 

Wagner, Bernard M. “New Songs of the Reign of Henry VIII.” MLN, t. 
452-455. 

Watson, Sara R. “An Elizabethan Tournament.” PMLA, L. 920-922. 
Remnants of an Elizabethan masque spoken at a Queen’s Day Tournament sometime after 
1590. 

Weitzmann, Francis W. ‘Notes on the Elizabethan Elegie.” PMLA,L. 435- 
443. 

White, Harold O. Plagiarism and Imitation during the English Renaissance: 
A Study in Critical Distinctions. Cambridge, Mass. ( Harvard Studies in English, 
Vol. x1.) 

Williams, F. B., Jr. “Corrections to The Short-Title Catalogue.” LT LS, Sept. 
12, 1935, p. 565. 
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Wilson, Elkin C. “The Idealization of Queen Elizabeth in the Poetry of her 
Age.” Harvard Univ. .. . Summaries of Theses . . . 1934, pp. 346-349. 

Wright, Louis B. Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England. Chapel Hill, 
N. C. (Huntington Library Publications.) 

Arden of Feversham. Grubb, Marion. ‘“‘A Brace of Villains.”” MLN, v. 168- 
169. 

Bale. Harris, Jesse W. The Life and Works of John Bale, 1495-1563. Urbana. 
(Univ. of Illinois abstract of diss.) 

Beaumont and Fletcher. McKeitham, D. M. “‘Bullen’s Beaumont and Flet- 
cher.” LT LS, Feb. 7, 1935, p. 76. 

Chapman. Bartlett, Phyllis. ““‘Chapman’s Revisions in His Iliads.”” EL H, u. 
92-119. 

A study of Chapman’s method of translation as revealed by his revisions. 

Craig, Hardin. “Ethics in the Jacobean Drama: The Case of Chapman.” 
Parrott Presentation Volume, pp. 25-46. 

Kennedy, Charles W. ‘Political Theory in the Plays of George Chapman.” 
Parrott Presentation Volume, pp. 73-86. 

Kreider, Paul V. Elizabethan Comic Character Conventions as Revealed in the 
Comedies of George Chapman. Ann Arbor. ( Univ. of Michigan Pub.: Lang. and 
Lit., Vol. xv.) ; 

Christmas Prince, The. Harbage, Alfred. ““The Authorship of The Christmas 
Prince.” MLN, t. 501-505. 

Identifies a MS in Folger Shakespeare Library as part of The Christmas Prince. This MS bears 
on its title-page the statement “made bye Mr. John Sansburye.” Other evidence connects 
Sansbury with The Christmas Prince. 

Churchyard. Chester, Allan G. ‘Thomas Churchyard’s Pension.” PMLA, 
L. 902. 

An unnoted grant (1597) by Queen Elizabeth of 20d. a day for life. 

Coverdale. Camerson, Kenneth W. ‘‘Coverdale’s Bible of 1535 and the The- 
ory of Translation.” Living Church, xci1. 323-326. 

Goodspeed, Edgar J. “‘Miles Coverdale and the English Bible.”” Publisher’s 
Weekly, cxxvimt. 805-808. 

Dekker. Spencer, Hazelton. “‘The Undated Quarto of 1 Honest Whore.” Li- 
brary, n.s. VI. 241-242. 

Deloney. Rollins, Hyder E. ‘Thomas Deloney’s Euphuistic Learning and 
The Forest.”” PMLA, . 679-686. 

Deloney’s heavy indebtedness to Thomas Fortescue’s The Forest or Collection of Histories 
(1571) for much of his apparent learning. 

Drama. Bowers, Fredson T. ‘“‘A History of Elizabethan Revengeful Tragedy. 
Harvard Univ... . Summaries of Theses . . . 1934, pp. 304-308. 

Bowers, R. H. “Notes on the ‘Parnassus’ Plays.” N&Q, cixviit. 368. 

Brawner, James P. The Warres of Cyrus, A Tragedy edited with an introduc- 
tion and notes. Urbana. (Univ. of Illinois abstract of diss.) 

Dawson, Giles E. “An Early List of Elizabethan Plays.” Library, n.s. 445-456. 
A MS commonplace book by Henry Oxinden, now in the Folger Library, with a list of plays 
in his possession ca. 1663-65. 
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Gilbert, Allan H. “Logic in the Elizabethan Drama.” SP, xxxu. 527-545, 

Harbage, Alfred E. “Elizabethan and Seventeenth-Century Play Manu- 
scripts.” PMLA, L. 687-699. 

A list of more than 200 plays in MS. 

Hewett-Thayer, Harvey W. See Germanic, Eighteenth and Early Nine- 
teenth Century. 

McCabe, William H. “Fatum Vortigerni.” LTLS, Aug. 15, 1935, p. 513. 
The author of this Latin play is shown to be Thomas Carleton. 

Sharpe, Robert B. The Real War of the Theatres: Shakespeare’s Fellows in 
Rivalry with the Admiral’s Men, 1594-1603: Repertories, Devices, and Types. 
Boston. (MLA Monograph Series, v.) 

“Title-page Mottoes in the Poetomachia.” SP, xxx. 210-220. 

Small, Samuel A. “The Influence of Seneca.” SAB, x. 137-150. 

Thomas, Sidney. ‘‘Wolsey and French Farces.” LT LS, Dec. 7, 1935, p. 838. 

Vandiver, E. P., Jr. “The Elizabethan Dramatic Parasite.” SP, xxx. 411- 
427, 

Wagner, Bernard M. ‘“‘A Lost Volume of Plays.” LTLS, July 11, p. 448. 

“A Licence by Sir George Buc.” N&Q, crxrx. 97-98. 

Walker, Andrew J. “Popular Songs and Broadside Ballads in the English 
Drama, 1559-1642.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses .. . 1934, pp. 
341-343. 

Drayton. Noyes, Russell. ‘“Drayton’s Literary Vogue since 1631."’ Blooming- 
ton, Ind. (Indiana Univ. Studies, No. 107.) 

Dyer. Sargent, Ralph M. Af the C>urt of Queen Elisabeth: The Life and Lyrics 
of Sir Edward Dyer. London and N. yY. 

Wagner, Bernard M. “New Poems by Sir Edward Dyer.” RES, x1. 466-471. 
Three unpublished poems (not in Sargent) from an Elizabethan miscellany (Harl. MS 7392). 

England’s Helicon. Rollins, Hyder E. (ed.). England’s Helicon, 1600, 1614. 
2v., Cambridge, Mass. 

Famous Victories. Wells, William S. ‘‘The Famous Victories of Henry the 
Fifth: A Critical Edition.” Abstracts of Diss., Stanford Univ., x. 46-48. 

Fletcher. Maxwell, Baldwin. ‘The Woman’s Prize, or The Tamer Tamed.” 
M P, xxxt1. 353-363. 

Disposes of the topical allusions on which the play has been dated ca. 1604 and argues on the 
basis of other allusions for a date early in 1611. 
“The Date of Fletcher’s The Night-walker.” MLN, v. 487-493. 

Ford. Sensabaugh, George F. “John Ford—An Historical and Interpretative 
Study: With Special Reference to Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy and to the 
Court of Henrietta Maria.” Univ. of No. Carolina Record: Research in Prog- 
ress, No. 292 (Oct., 1934), pp. 51-52. 

Greene. Jenkins, Harold. “On the Authenticity of Greene’s Groatsworth of 
Wit and The Repentance of Robert Greene.” RES, xt. 28-41. 

Endeavors to refute the arguments of C. E. Sanders (PMLA, xtvm1). 

Grim the Collier of Croyden. Thompson, D. W. ‘Belphegor in Grim the Col- 
lier and Riche’s Farewell.” MLN, t. 99-102. 

The play is indebted to Machiavelli directly, not through Riche. 
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Harington, Sir John. Hughey, Ruth. “The Harington Manuscript at Arundel 

Castle and Related Documents.” Library, n.s. xv. 388-444. 
Records the discovery of an important miscellany of sixteenth-century verse which has been 
lost track of since the end of the eighteenth century. It contains 324 poems, about a third of 
which have never been printed. Incidentally it contains the earliest evidence for Sidney’s hav- 
ing written his sonnets to “Y* Lady Ritch.” 

Harvey. Purcell, J. M. ‘Gabriel Harvey’s Vocabulary.” LTLS, May 23, 1935, 

. 331. 
' Holinshed. See below, s.v. Shakespeare, Hotson. 

Jonson. Allen, Hope E. “ ‘Dicing fly’ and The Alchemist.” LT LS, June 27, 
1935, p. 416; Aug. 1, 1935, p. 489. 

Chester, Allan G. ‘“‘Thomas Walkley and the 1640 Works of Ben Jonson.” 
LTLS, March 14, 1935, p. 160. 

Johnston, George B. ‘Notes on Ben Jonson.” LTLS, Feb. 14, 1935, p. 92. 

Noyes, Robert G. Ben Jonson on the English Stage, 1660-1776. Cambridge, 
Mass. ( Harvard Studies in English, xvu1.) 

TenHoor, G. J. See Germanic, Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Century. 

Kyd. Baker, Howard. “Ghosts and Guides: Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy and the 
Medieval Tragedy.” MP, xxx1m. 27-35. 

Holds “that the Ghost of Andrea and Revenge are adaptations of stock characters in the 
medieval metrical ‘tragedies’,” rather than borrowings from Seneca. 

Grubb, Marion. ‘‘Kyd’s Borrowing from Garnier’s Bradamante.” MLN, t. 
169. 

Lodge. Jones, Deborah C. “Sources of the Natural History in the Literary 
Works of Thomas Lodge.” Radcliffe College . . . Summaries of Theses . . . 1931- 
1934, pp. 68-70. 

Tenney, Edward A. Thomas Lodge. Ithaca. (Cornell Studies in English, 
XXVI.) 

Marlowe. Eccles, Mark. ‘‘Marlowe in Kentish Tradition.” N&Q, cLxrx. 
20-22; 39-41; 58-61; 134-135. 

Tilley, M. P. and Ray, James K. ‘‘Proverbs and Proverbial Allusions in Mar- 
lowe.” MLN, t. 347-355. 

Williams, F. B., Jr. “Ingram Frizer.”” LT LS, Aug. 15, 1935, p. 513. 

Marriage of Wit and Wisdom. Tilley, Morris P. ‘““Notes on The Marriage of 
Wit and Wisdom.” SAB, x. 45-57; 89-94. 

Marston. Stoll, Elmer E. “‘The Date of The Malconient: A Rejoinder.” RES, 
x1. 42-50. 

Massinger. Ball, Robert H. “Sir Giles Mompesson and Sir Giles Overreach.” 
Parrott Presentation Volume, pp. 277-287. 

McIlwraith, A. K. “The Printer’s Copy for The City-Madam.” MLN, t. 
173-174. 

Medwall. Jones, Claude E. ‘Notes on Fulgens and Lucres.”’ ML N,v. 508-509. 

Melbancke, Brian. Rollins, Hyder E. “Notes on the Sources of Melbancke’s 
Philotimus.”” Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xvm. 177-198. 
Adds many additional instances to those he has already published of Melbancke’s amazing 
appropriations. 
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Middleton. Christian, Mildred G. “Middleton’s Acquaintance with the Mer. 
rie Conceited Jests of George Peele.” PMLA, L. 753-760. 

Moore, John P. “The Contemporary Significance of Middleton’s Game a} 
Chesse.”” PMLA, t. 761-768. 

Illuminating comment on the play, suggesting the identification of characters, disproving Mid- 
dleton’s authorship of the introductory poem, and interpreting the allegory. 

Wagner, Bernard M. “ ‘A Middleton Forgery’.”” PQ, x1v. 287-288. 

The manuscript note in A Game of Chesse, thought by some to be a forgery, is found in two 
manuscript miscellanies of the second quarter of the seventeenth century. 

More. Delany, Selden P. ‘Saint Thomas More.” Cath. World, cxu1. 187-194, 

Mulcaster. Baskervill, C. R. “Richard Mulcaster.”” LT LS, Aug. 15, p. 513. 

Nashe. Allen, Don C. “The Anatomie of Absurditie: A Study in Literary Ap- 
prenticeship.” SP, xxx. 170-176. 

Shows especially Nashe’s indebtedness to Textor’s Oficina. 
Peele. Sampley, A. M. “‘Peele’s Descensus Astraeae and Marlowe’s Edward 
II.” MLN, tv. 506. 
Patericke, Simon. Brittin, Norman A. “‘Discours contre Machiavel.” LTLS, 
Feb. 21, 1935, p. 108. 
Raleigh. Reed, Newman T. “‘The Philosophical Background of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s History of the World.” Summaries of Ph.D. Dissertations ... North- 
western Univ., 11 (1934). 14-19. 
Redford, John. Tannenbaum, Samuel A. ‘‘Editorial Notes on Wit and Sci- 
ence.” PQ, xtv. 307-326. 
Revenger’s Tragedy. Lockert, Lacy. “The Greatest of Elizabethan Melo- 
dramas.” Parrott Presentation Volume, pp. 103-126. 
Rogers, Thomas. Williams, Franklin B., Jr. “Thomas Rogers of Bryanston 
and Leicester’s Ghost.”” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1934, pp. 
343-346. 
“‘Leicester’s Ghost.”” Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., 
xvi. 271-285. 
Libels about Leicester worked up in a long narrative poem, ca. 1504, by Thomas Rogers of 
Bryanston. 
Shakespeare. Anon. ‘‘Ghost Technique in Shakspere.” SAB, x. 157-162. 
Allen, Don C. “‘Hotspur’s Earthquake.” MLN, t. 171-172. 
Begg, Edleen. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Debt to Hall and to Holinshed in Richard III.” 
SP, xxxir. 189-196. 
Boughner, Daniel C. “Don Armado as a Gallant.” Revue Anglo-Américaine, 
xm. 18-28. 
Brown, Beatrice D. ‘‘Exemplum Materials Underlying Macbeth.” PMLA, Lt. 
700-714. 
Suggestions particularly for the appearance of the ghost of Banquo at the feast and for Lady 
Macbeth’s efforts to remove the imagined blood stains from her hands. 

Baker, Joseph E. ‘“‘The Philosophy of Hamlet.” Parrott Presentation Volume, 
pp. 455-470. 

Baldwin, T. W. ‘‘A Note upon William Shakespeare’s Use of Pliny.”’ Parrott 
Presentation Volume, pp. 157-182. 
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Shakespeare’s use of Pliny was not extensive. In some instances he appears to have consulted 
the original. There is no certain case in which he can be shown to have used the translation of 
Philemon Holland. 

Bartlett, Henrietta C. ‘First Editions of Shakespeare’s Quartos.”’ Library, 
n.s. XVI. 166-172. 

A revised list of present owners of all known copies. 

Batchelder, Merritt C. ‘‘The Elizabethan Elements in Shakespeare’s Troilus 
and Cressida.”” (Univ. of Iowa] Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher 
Degrees... , no pagination. (abstract of diss.) 

Broaders, E. K. ‘‘Polonius.” Univ. of Toronto Quar., tv. 337-355. 

Brooke, Tucker, Cunliffe, John W., and MacCracken, Henry N. (edd.). 
Shakespeare’s Principal Plays. 3rd ed., N. Y. 

Burke, Kenneth. ‘“‘Antony on Behalf of the Play.”’ Southern Rev., 1. 308-319. 

Campbell, Oscar J. “Jaques.” Huntington Library Bull., No. 8, pp. 71-102. 
Opposes Stoll’s interpretation of Jaques, considers the various kinds of melancholy recognized 
in Shakespeare’s time, and holds that the essential element in Jaques’ melancholy is satire. 
“The appearance of Jaques . . . signalizes Shakespeare’s first participation in the satiric move- 
ment, which after 1599 began to capture English comedy.” 

Clarkson, Paul S. ‘‘Mr. W. H.?” Sat. Rev. of Lit., May 4, 1935, p. 13; cf. May 
25, 1935, p. 9. 

Conroy, Joseph P. ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Difficulty in Opening Hamlet.” Catholic 
World, cxii1. 192-196. 

Cummings, Hubertis. “For Shakespeare’s Hamlet.” Parrott Presentation 
Volume, pp. 87-102. 

Curry, Walter C. ““Macbeth’s Changing Character.” J EGP, xxiv. 311-338. 

Doran, Madeleine. “The Quarto of King Lear and Bright’s Shorthand.” 
M P, xxx. 139-157. 

Opposes the view (J. Q. Adams in MP, xxx. 135-163) that the First Quarto of King Lear 
is based on notes taken down in Timothy Bright’s shorthand characters. 

Draper, John W. ‘‘Hamlet’s Schoolfellows.” ESt, tx1x. 350-366. 

“Lord Chamberlain Polonius.” Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, Lxx1. 78-93. 
“Shakespeare’s Italianate Courtier, Osric.” RLC, xv. 289-297. 
“Usury in The Merchant of Venice.” M P, xxxtm. 37-47. 

“Ophelia and Laertes.” PQ, xiv. 38-53. 

Eidson, John O. ‘‘A Senecan Parallel in Hamlet.’’ SAB, x. 105. 

Elson, John J. “The Non-Shakespearian Richard II and Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV, Part I.” SP, xxxtt. 177-188. 

Suggests that Shakespeare derived some suggestions for the character of Falstaff from that 
of the Chief Justice in the old play. 

Everett, A. L. ““A Note on Shakespeare’s Henry VI.” SAB, x. 106-108. 

Fink, Z. S. “Jaques and the Malcontent Traveler.” PQ, xiv. 237-252. 
Characteristics of the Italianate Englishman in the figure of Jaques. 

Galway, Margaret. “Flyting in Shakespere’s Comedies.” SAB, x. 183-191. 

Gaw, Allison. “Is Shakespeare’s Much Ado A Revised Earlier Play?” PMLA, 
L. 715-738. 

Argues against the assumption of an earlier play. 
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Hastings, William T. “A Stern’st Goodnight To Shakspere?” Amer. Scholar, 
Iv. 223-231. 
A survey of some recent Shakespearian scholarship. 

“Notes on All’s Well That Ends Well.” SAB, x. 232-244. 

Henderson, W. B. Drayton. “Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida Yet Deeper 
in Its Tradition.” Parrott Presentation Volume, pp. 127-156. 
Emphasizes Lydgate’s share among the sources of the play. 

Hotson, Leslie. “Shakespeare’s of Stratford, a Holinshed Link: Discoveries 
from a Lawsuit.” The Times (London), July 6, 1935, pp. 13-14. 
Reports the discovery of two hitherto unknown John Shakespeare’s of Stratford. The first 
is a “John Shakespeare of Stratford upon Avon, yeoman” recorded under the date of Easter, 
1533, nineteen years before the first mention of Shakespeare’s father. The second is a Jolin 
Shakespeare mentioned in a lawsuit of 1561 as then of Stratford. He was one of five sons of 
Christopher Shakespeare of Packwood, a small village not far from Stratford. The manor of 
Packwood was under the lordship of Thomas Burdett, to whom Ralph Holinshed was steward. 
In another new document, in a Chancery suit, bearing the signature of Holinshed, the chron- 
icler testifies that for many years he had come to Packwood to preside over the manor court 
for his master. Hotson suggests the possibility of a friendship between Shakespeare and Holin- 
shed at the time the latter was working on his great book. 

Hubbell, G. S. ““What Shakespeare Meant” [ Phoenix and the Turtle] Sat. Rev. 
of Lit., Sept. 21, 1935, p. 9. 

Hubler, Edward. “The Verse Lining of the First Quarto of King Lear.” 
Parrott Presentation Volume, pp. 421-441. 
Opposes the view that Q 1 is based on a shorthand reporting. 

Hunt, Theodore B. “The Scenes as Shakespeare Saw Them.” Parrott Presen- 
tation Volume, pp. 205-212. 
Discusses the interpretation of lobby and house in Hamlet. 

Hutcherson, Dudley. ‘“‘The Forged Quartos.” LTLS, Jan. 3, 1935, p. 9. 

Jane-Mansfield, Cecil. ‘Mr. W. H.’’ Sat. Rev. of Lit., June 1, 1935, p. 9. 

Keck, Wendell M. ‘Accounting for Irregularities in Cloton.” SA B, x. 67-72. 

Kelcy, Alfred. ‘“Notes on Hamlet.” SAB, x. 167-173. 

King, Lucille. “‘2 and 3 Henry VI—Which Holinshed?” PMLA, tv. 745-752. 
Evidence that Hall and the 1587 Holinshed were the source, not the edition of 1577. 

Knight, G. Wilson. Shakespeare and Tolstoy. N.p., 1934 (English Assoc. Pam- 
phlet No. 88.) 

Kreider, P. V. ‘Genial Literary Satire in the Forest of Arden.” SAB, x. 212- 
231. 

Law, Robert A. “‘Almost Damn’d in a Fair Wife.” Univ. of Texas Studies in 
English, xv. 19-21. 

McManaway, James G. “ Richard III on the Stage.” LT LS, June 27, p. 416. 

Martin, Burns. ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” LT LS, Jan. 24, 1935, p. 48. 

Murphy, G. H. “Shakespeare and the Ordinary Man.” Dalhousie Rev., xv. 
161-173. 

Page, Nadine. “Beatrice: ‘My Lady Disdain’.” MLN, i. 494-499. 

“The Public Repudiation of Hero.” PMLA, t. 739-744. 

Undertakes to justify the behavior of Claudio and Hero in the light of Elizabethan views of 
women and marriage. 
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Patrick, David L. ‘Textual History of Shakespeare’s Richard III.” Abstracts 


of Diss., Stanford Univ., x. 43-45. 


Paul, Henry M., and Dawson, Giles E. “‘Shakespeare Bibliography.” LT LS, 
Feb. 28, 1935, p. 124. 

Announces as in preparation a bibliography of all editions. 

Purcell, J. M. ‘“‘The Date of 1 Henry IV.” N&Q, cixvim. 383-384. 

Raysor, Thomas M. “The Aesthetic Significance of Shakespeare’s Handling 
of Time.” SP, xxxm1. 197-209. 

Shaaber, M. A. “‘The Furness Variorum Shakespeare.” Proc. Amer. Philos. 
Soc., LXXV. 281-285. 

The status of the project and progress towards its completion. 

Sisson, Charles A. ““A Textual Study of Shakespeare’s Richard II.” Abstracts 
of Diss., Stanford Univ., 1x (1934). 55-58. 

Small, George W. “‘Shakspere’s Stage.” SAB, x. 31-35. 

Smalley, Donald A. “‘The Date of Othello.”” LT LS, Oct. 10, 1935, p. 631. 

Smith, Robert M. “The Folger Folios.” LTLS, March 7, 1935, p. 143. 
“An Interesting First Folio.” SAB, x. 58-59. 

Another copy unrecorded in Lee’s Census. 
“Fly-specks and Folios.” Colophon, n.s. 1. 25-32. 

Sorenson, Fred. ‘‘ ‘The Masque of the Muscovites’ in Love’s Labour’s Lost.” 
MLN, t. 499-501. 

Sprague, Arthur C. Shakespeare and the Audience: A Study in the Technique of 
Exposition. Cambridge, Mass. 

Stewart, George R., Jr. “‘ ‘Three and fifty upon poor old Jack’ (A Note on 
Henry IV, Part, I, , iv.)” PQ, xv. 274-275. 

Stoll, Elmer E. Hamlet the Man.N. p. (English Assoc. Pamphlet, No. 91.) 
“(Edipus and Othello: Corneille, Rymer and Voltaire.’”’ Revue Anglo- 
Américaine, x11. 385-400. 

“Art and Artifice in The Jliad: or The Poetical Treatment of Char- 
acter in Homer and Shakespeare.” EL H, 11. 294-321; Johns Hopkins Alumni 
Mag., xxiv. 13-43. 

Sturgiss, Marie H. “‘Shakespere’s Miranda.” SAB, x. 36-44. 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A. “Shakespeare and His Contemporaries in the Lit- 
erature of 1934: A Classified Bibliography.” SAB, x. 3-30; 95-105. 

“The Inception of Othello’s Jealousy.” SAB, x. 178-179. 

Taylor, Marion A. “How Falstaff Brought Holinshed Up To Date.” SAB, 
x. 118-136. 

Thaler, Alwin. “Shakspere and Spenser.” SAB, x. 192-211. 

Walley, Harold R. ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Portrayal of Shylock.” Parrott Presenta- 
tion Volume, pp. 213-242. 

Dramatic rather than racial considerations were dominant in Shakespeare’s conception of the 
character. 

Watt, Homer A., Holzknecht, Karl, and Ross, Raymond. Outlines of Shake- 
speare’s Plays. N. Y. 

Young, Karl. ‘The Interpretation of a Passage in Hamlet [1, ii, 184-189].” 
MLR, xxx. 348-353. 
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See Section 1x, s.v. Miscellaneous. 
Sidney. Banks, Theodore H. “Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella Reconsidered.” 

PMLA, tv. 403-412. 

Argues that the sequence is a conventional series of Petrarchan love sonnets without auto. 

biographical significance. 

Goldman, Marcus S. Sir Philip Sidney and the Arcadia. Urbana, 1934. ( Univ, 

of Illinois Studies in Lang. and Lit., xvu1, Nos. 1-2.) 

Hudson, Hoyt H. “Penelope Devereux as Sidney’s Stella.’’ Huntington Li- 

brary Bull., No. 7, pp. 89-129. 

Gathers the earliest allusions to Sidney and Lady Rich which can be interpreted as evidence 

for the identification. 

Myrick, K. O. Sir Philip Sidney as a Literary Craftsman. Cambridge, Mass. 

( Harvard Studies in English, No. xtv.) 

“Sir Philip Sidney: The Elizabethan Courtier as Critic and Literary 

Artist.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1934, pp. 327-330. 
Purcell, James M. “‘Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella and Greville’s Calica.” 

PMLA, t. 413-422. 

Parallels in thought between the sonnets of the two sequences, sometimes quite close. 
Tatlock, J. S. P. ‘Bernardo Tasso and Sidney.” Jtal, x11. 74-80. 

Evidence that the A pology for Poetry chiefly reflects Sidney’s reading while in Italy. 
Skelton. Salter, F. M. ““New Light on Skelton.” LTLS, Jan. 17, 1935, p. 33. 
Southwell. Mangam, Charles R. “Robert Southwell and the Council of 

Trent.” Revue Anglo-Américaine, x11. 481-492. 

Spenser. Bennett, Josephine W. ‘‘Spenser’s Fowre Hymmnes: Addenda.” SP, 
xxxiI. 131-157. 

Botting, Roland B. “The Composition of the Shepheardes Calender.”” PM LA, 
L. 423-434. 

Argues that the work was made up in part of poems of earlier date somewhat hurriedly revised 

and supplemented. 

Bradner, Leicester. “Latin Translations of Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender.” 
M P, xxxut. 21-26. 

Cain, H. Edward. “‘Spenser’s ‘shield of faith’.”” SAB, x. 163-166. 

Fowler, Earle B.—See Generat, Arthurian Cycle. 

Freyd, Bernard. ‘“‘Spenser or Anthony Munday?—A Note on the A xiochus.” 
PMLA, t. 903-908. 

Attacks the attribution to Spenser. Professor Padelford replies (pp. 908-913). 

Green, Zaidee E. “Observations on the Epic Similes in The Faerie Queene.” 
PQ, xiv. 217-228. 

Heffner, Ray. ‘The Printing of John Hughes’ Edition of Spenser, 1715.” 
MLN, t. 151-153. 

Greenlaw, Edwin, Osgood, Charles G., and Padelford, Frederick M. (edd.). 
The Works of Edmund Spenser: A Variorum Edition [Vol. tv]. Baltimore. The 
Faerie Queene, Book Four, ed. Ray Heffner. 

Hintz, Howard W. ‘“‘The Elizabethan Entertainment and The Faerie Queene.” 
PQ, xtv. 83-90. 

Hughes, Merritt Y. “Spenser’s Palmer.” EL H, 1. 151-164. 
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Jenkins, Raymond. “ News out of Munster, A Document in Spenser’s Hand.” 
SP, xxx. 125-130. 

Knowlton, E. C. ‘Spenser and Nature.” J EGP, xxxiv. 366-376. 

Koller, Kathrine. ‘Identifications in Colin Clout’s Come Home Againe.” 
MLN, t. 155-158. 
Kuersteiner, Agnes D. “‘E. K. is Spenser.” PMLA, v. 140-155. 
Answers the arguments of Herford and those who agree with him that E.K. is not a mask for 
Spenser himself. 

Lemmi, Charles W. ‘Symbolism in Faerie Queene, 11. 12.’” ML N,v. 161-165. 
“The Serpent and the Eagle in Spenser and Shelley.” MLN, t. 165- 





168. 
—— “Astery’s Transformation in Muiopotmos.”’ PMLA, v. 913-914. 


The suggestion seems to come from Statius. 

Lotspeich, Henry G. “‘Spenser’s Virgils Gnat and Its Latin Original.” ELH, 
u. 235-241. 
Carries Emerson’s study a little further by seeking to identify the edition of Virgil used by 
Spenser. 





“‘Spenser’s Urania.’”? ML N, v. 141-146. 

Neill, Kerby. ‘“The Faerie Queene and the Mary Stuart Controversy.” ELH, 
1. 192-214. 
Surveys the controversy over Mary Stuart and interprets the treatment of Duessa in Books Iv 
and v of the Faerie Queene against the background of this literature. 

Padelford, Frederick M., and Osgood, Charles G. ‘‘The Variorum Spenser.” 
RES, x1. 81. 

Purcell, J. M. “The Date of Spenser’s Mutabilitie Cantos.”” PMLA, vt. 914- 
917. 
Applies the tests of color-word frequency and references to light and shade and finds the evi- 
dence points to an early date, a conclusion which conflicts with other stylistic evidence. 

Schulze, Ivan L. “Elizabethan Chivalry and the Faerie Queene’s Annual 
Feast.” MLN, v. 158-161. 

Smith, Charles G. Spenser’s Theory of Friendship: English Literary History. 
Baltimore. 
“‘Sententious Theory in Spenser’s Legend of Friendship.”” EL H, 1. 





165-191. 





“‘Spenser’s Theory of Friendship: An Elizabethan Commonplace.” 
SP, xxx. 158-169. 

Smith, Roland M. “Una and Duessa.” PMLA, L. 917-919. 
Evidence for the Irish origin of the name Duessa. 
“‘Spenser’s Irish River Stories.”” PMLA, v. 1047-1056. 

Stirling, Brents. ““Two Notes on the Philosophy of Mutabilitie.” MLN, t. 
154-155. 

Strathmann, Ernest A. ‘Lady Carey and Spenser.” ELH, 1. 33-57. 
Fuller information about Lady Carey as a person and a literary patron, with marked contrac- 
tion of her relations with Spenser. 

Thrall, William F, “The Faerie Queene, ‘First Part’—in Variorum.” SP, 
XXXII. 245-258. 
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Tuve, Rosamond. “Spenser and The Zodiake of Life.’’ JEGP, xxx1v. 1-19. 
Evidence of Spenser’s indebtedness to Barnabe Googe’s translation of Palingenius. 

Wurtsbaugh, Jewell. “Digby’s Criticism of Spenser.”” RES, x1. 192-195. 

“Thomas Edwards and the Editorship of the Faerie Queene.” MLN. 

L. 146-151. 

See above, s.o. Shakespeare, Thaler; below, s.v. Young, John. 

Tourneur. Oliphant, E. H. C. “‘Tourneur and Mr. T. S. Eliot.” SP, xxxn, 
546-552. 
Defends his views concerning the authorship of The Revenger’s Tragedy. 

Wilson. Nahm, Milton C. (ed.). John Wilson’s The Cheats, edited from the 
MS in the Library of Worcester College, Oxford. Oxford. 

Wood. Wine, Celesta. ‘“Nathaniel Wood’s Conflict of Conscience.” PMLA, 1. 
661-678. 
Dates the play shortly after 1570 and traces its sources, especially in A Notable and Marveilous 
Epistle. 

Young, John. Judson, Alexander C. A Biographical Sketch of John Young, 
Bishop of Rochester, with Emphasis on His Relations with Edmund Spenser. 
Bloomington. (Indiana Univ. Studies, No. 103.) 


VIII. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Abers, Jacob H. ‘‘Scientific Rationalism in the Seventeenth 
Century: A Study of Bacon and His Successors.” Abstracts of Diss., Stanford 
Univ., 1x (1934). 45-48. 

Aubin, Robert A. “Saint-Amant as ‘Preromantic.’’’ MLN, vt. 456-457. 
Identifies the source of the anonymous poem “Of Solitude” published in the 1716 edition of 
the Dryden-Tonson miscellany. 

Boyce, Benjamin. “A Restoration ‘Improvement’ of Thomas Dekker.” 
MLN, t. 460-461. 

Day, Cyrus L., and Murrie, Eleanore B. ‘17th Century Song Books.” LT LS, 
Aug. 1, 1935, p. 489. 

Mayo, Thomas F. Epicurus in England, 1650-1725. Dallas, 1934. 

Mullett, Charles F. “The Historian and the Use of Pamphlets.” Library Qu., 
v. 301-322. 

Nicolson, Marjorie. “The Telescope and Imagination.”” MP, xxxu. 233- 
260. 

The first of a series of articles. The discoveries of Kepler and Galileo are sketched and their 
reception in Italy is traced in this paper. 

“The ‘New Astronomy’ and English Literary Imagination.” SP, 
xxxiI. 428-462. . 
Traces the new interest particularly to the publication in 1610 of Galileo’s Siderius Nuncius 
and notes its effect especially on Donne. 

The Microscope and English Imagination. Northampton, Mass. 
(Smith College Studies in Mod. Languages, Vol. xvi. No. 4.) 

See below, s.v. Milton, Nicolson. 

Sharp, Robert L. “Observations on Metaphysical Imagery.” Sewanee Rev., 
XL. 464-478. 
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Stone, Wilbur M. ‘“The Holy Bible in Verse, 1698.”’ Proc. Amer. Antig. Soc., 
xiv. 154-158. 

Ustick, W. Lee, and Hudson, Hoyt H. ‘“‘Wit, ‘Mixt Wit,’ and the Bee in 
Amber.” Huntington Library Bull., No. 8, pp. 103-130. 
A consideration of seventeenth-century conceptions of wit, the elements against which Dry- 
den, Pope, and Addison revolted, with a reprint of a poem by William Dingley, Upon a Bee 
Entomb’d in Amber (1694), considered as an extreme example of these elements. 

Webster, C. M. “The Satiric Background of the Attack on the Puritans in 
Swift’s A Tale of a Tub.’? PMLA, L. 210-223. 
A bibliography, with brief annotations, of non-dramatic satires on Puritans from 1621 to 1700. 

Williamson, George. ‘‘Mutability, Decay, and Seventeenth Century Melan- 
choly.” EL H, 11. 121-150. 

Bacon. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Abers. 

Banks, John. Blair, Thomas M. H. “John Banks.” LTLS, Dec. 14, p. 859. 

Baron, Robert. Slagle, Kenneth C. “Robert Baron, Cavalier Poet.” N&Q, 
cLxix. 254-256. 

Bellon, Peter. Anderson, Paul B. ‘‘Buckingham’s Chemist.” LTLS, Oct. 3, 
1935, p. 612. 

Bible. Muir, Laurence. ‘The Influence of the Rolle and Wyclifite Psalters 
upon the Psalter of the Authorised Version.” MLR, xxx. 302-310. 

Braithwaite, Richard. Haviland, Thomas P. “The Heroic Panthalia.”” Univ. 
of Penna. Library Chronicle, 11. 14-15. 

Brome. Brooks, John L. “Alexander Brome: His Life and Works.” Harvard 
Univ. .. . Summaries of Theses . . . 1934, pp. 311-313. 

Browne. Chalmers, Gordon K. ‘“‘Hieroglyphs and Sir Thomas Browne.”’ Va. 
Quar. Rev., x1. 547-560. 

Bunyan. Gibson, Daniel, Jr. “On the Genesis of Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ MP, 
xxxiI. 365-382. 
Notes the occurrence of many conceptions later embodied in the Pilgrim’s Progress in earlier 
writings of Bunyan’s, notably in the tract called The Heavenly Footman. 

Cary, Lady Elizabeth. Stauffer, Donald A. “‘A Deep and Sad Passion.” Par- 
rott Presentation Volume, 289-314. 
Suggests that Lady Cary was the author of the History of Edward II published in 1680 and 
attributed to Henry Cary. 

Congreve. Hodges, John C. “On the Date of Congreve’s Birth.” M P, xxxi11. 
83-85. 
Justifies the date 1670 and defends Congreve against the charge of misrepresenting his age 
and birthplace. 

Crashaw. Wallerstein, Ruth C. Richard Crashaw: A Study in Style and Poetic 
Development. Madison. ( Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Lang. and Lit., No. 37.) 

Warren, Austin. “Richard Crashaw, ‘Catechist and Curate’.” MP, xxx. 
261-269. 
New facts from the records of Peterhouse and from diocesan archives. 
“Crashaw’s A pologie.”” LT LS, Nov. 16, 1935, p. 746. 

Davenant. Harbage, Alfred. Sir William Davenant, Poet Venturer, 1606-1668. 
Philadelphia. 
A biographical and critical study with much new material. 
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Dingley, Wm. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Ustick. 

Donne. Alexander, Henry. “John Donne, Poet and Divine.” Queen’s Quar,, 
xi. 471-481. 

Umbach, Herbert H. The Easter Sermons of John Donne. An Edition wit) 
Introduction, Commentary, Textual Notes, and Bibliography. (Ithaca, N. \ } 
1934. (Cornell Univ. abstract of diss.) 

Wasilifsky, Adolph M. John Donne the Rhetor: A Study of the Tropes ani 
Figures in the St. Paul Sermons. Ithaca. (Cornell Univ. abstract of diss.) 

Dorset, Charles Sackville, Earl of. Harris, Brice. ‘‘Dorset’s Poem, ‘On the 
Young Statesman’.” LTLS, April 4, 1935, pp. 227-228. 

Drama. Croissant, DeWitt C. “Early Sentimental Comedy.” Parrott Presen- 
tation Volume, pp. 47-71. 

Rosenfeld, Sybil. ““The Restoration Stage in Newspapers and Journal, 1660- 
1700.” MLR, xxx. 445-459. 

Dryden. Allen, Ned B. The Sources of John Dryden’s Comedies. Ann Arbor. 
( Univ. of Michigan Pub.: Lang. and Lit., Vol. xvt.) 

Fletcher, Edward G. “A Dryden Anecdote.” MLN, t. 366. 

Ham, Roswell G. “Dryden’s Dedication for The Music of the Prophetesse, 
1691.” PMLA, v. 1065-1075. 

“Dryden as Historiographer-Royal: The Authorship of His Majesties 
Declaration Defended, 1681.” RES, xt. 284-298. 
Attempts to discover the nature of Dryden’s duties and offers interesting evidence, externa! 
and internal, for his authorship of the tract mentioned. 

Havens, P. S. ““Dryden’s ‘Tagged’ Version of Paradise Lost.”” Parrott Presen- 
tation Volume, pp. 383-397. 

Nettleton, George H. “‘Author’s Changes in Dryden’s Conquest of Granada, 
Part I.” MLN, v. 360-364. 

Parsons, Coleman O. “‘Dryden’s Letter of Attorney.” MLN, v. 364-365. 

Perkinson, Richard H. “Lady du Lake.” N&Q, cixvimt. 260-261. 

Ward, Charles E. “Massinger and Dryden.” EL H, 11. 263-266. 

Dryden’s indebtedness to Massinger in Tyrannic Love. 

Evelyn. Bowman, Francis E. ‘Studies in the Life of John Evelyn (1620- 
1706).” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1934, pp. 308-311. 

See below, s.v. Pepys. 

Hakewill, George. Williamson, George. “‘Hakewill and the Arthurian Leg- 
end.” MLN, t. 462-463. 

Lee. VanLennep, William B. ‘Nathaniel Lee: A Study of his Life and 
Works.” Harvard Univ. . . . Summaries of Theses . . . 1934, pp. 337-341. 

Stroup, Thos. B. “The Princess of Cleve and Sentimental Comedy.” RES, 
x1. 200-203. 

Notes that the elements of sentimentality peculiar to the comedy of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury and the early eighteenth are to be found in Lee’s tragedy. 

Milton. Brill, Mary C. Milton and Ovid. Ithaca. (Cornell Univ. abstract of 
diss.) 

Clark, William S. “Milton and the Villa Diodati.”” RES, x1. 51-57. 

Milton could not have stayed at the Villa Diodati, since it did not come into existence until a 
half century after his death. 
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Diekhoff, John S. ‘Terminal Pause in Milton’s Verse.” SP, xxx11. 235-239. 

Dwosrky, Besa R. “Milton and the Rabbinical Bible.” L7TLS, April 25, 

, 272. 
‘ Fletcher, Edward G, “Defoe on Milton.” MLN, tL. 31-32. 

French, J. Milton. “An Action against Milton.” LTLS, Dec. 21, 1935, p. 879. 

—— “The Miltonic Epitaph on Mazarin.” N&Q, cixvim. 445, 
- “Milton as a Historian.” PMLA, L. 469-479. 

Gray, F. Campbell. ‘‘ Milton’s Counterpoint: Classicism and Romanticism in 
the Poetry of John Milton.” Sewanee Rev., xt. 134-145. 

Harrison, Thomas P., Jr. “The Latin Pastorals of Milton and Castiglione.” 
PMLA, tL. 480-493. 
Parallels between the Epitaphium Damonis and the pastoral elegy, Alcon. 

——— “A Note on Lycidas, 91.” Univ. of Texas Studies in English, xv. 22. 

Haviland, Thomas P. “Milton for the Young.” Univ. of Penna. Library 
Chronicle, m1. 46-48. 
Eliza W. Bradburn’s The Story of Paradise Lost for Children (1828). 

Howard, Leon. “Early American Copies of Milton.” 
Bull., No. 7, pp. 169-179. 

Hughes, Merritt Y. (ed.). Paradise Lost. Garden City, N. Y. 

Kelley, Maurice. “‘Milton and the Third Person of the Trinity.” SP, xxxm. 
221-234. 


Huntington Library 


“Milton’s Debt to Wolleb’s Companion Theologiae Cristianae.”’ 
PMLA, tL. 156-165. 
Indicates that Milton’s theology is largely derivative. 
“Milton’s De Doctrina Christiana.” LT LS, Feb. 21, 1935, p. 108. 

Kirkland, Edwin C. “‘A Collection and Explanation of the Folklore in Mil- 
ton’s English Poems.” Summaries of Ph.D. Dissertations ... Northwestern 
Univ., m (1934). 5-11. 

M[abbott], T. O. “Contemporary Evidence for Royal Favour to Milton.” 
N&Q, cixrx. 221. 

Nicolson, Marjorie. ‘Milton and the Telescope.” EL H, 1. 1-32. 

Parker, William R. “The Kommos of Milton’s Samson Agonistes.”’ SP, 
xxx. 240-244. 

——— “Symmetry in Milton’s Samson Agonistes.” MLN, v. 355-360. 

——-— “The Greek Spirit in Milton’s Samson Agonistes.” Essays and Stud- 
ies, XX. 21-44. 

———— “The Trinity Manuscript and Milton’s Plans for a Tragedy.” J EGP, 
XXXIV. 225-232. 
“Some Problems in the Chronology of Milton’s Early Poems.” RES, 
x1. 276-283. 
“On Milton’s Early Literary Program.” M P, xxxim. 49-53. 
Denies the validity of the interpretation usually placed upon the passage in The Reason of 
Church Government. 

Parsons, Edward S. “The Anonymous Life of Milton.” PMLA, v. 1057- 
1064, 
Questions Miss Darbishire’s attribution to John Phillips. An appendix discusses Milton’s spell- 
ings of their and thir. 
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Patterson, Frank A. and others (edd.). The Works of John Milton. Vol. x:. 
A Fuller Institution of the Art of Logic, edited and translated by Allan H. Gi. 
bert. N. Y. 
Thompson, Elbert N. S. “‘Milton’s Prose Style.” PQ, xv. 1-15. 
Timberlake, P. W. ‘Milton and Euripides.” Parrott Presentation Volume, pp, 
315-340. 
Whiting, George W. “Milton a Jesuit.” N&Q, crxvmr. 150-151. 
“Milton and That ‘learned English writer’.”” LT LS, Jan. 10, p. 21. 
“Milton and the Postscript.” MLR, xxx. 506-508. 
The Postscript to An Answer to a Booke Entituled An Humble Remonstrance (1641) is not by 
Milton. 
““Milton’s Reply to Lord Digby.” RES, x1. 430-438. 
Shows by parallels in the argument that Milton’s Of Reformation Touching Church Discipline 
is directed specifically at Digby’s speech in Parliament. 
“The Sources of Eikonoklastes: A Resurvey.” SP, xxxmt. 74-102. 
New parallels, particularly with Thomas May’s History of the Parliament of England. 
““Milton’s Prelatical Pamphlets.” L7TLS, Sept. 5, 1935, p. 552. 
Williamson, George. “‘Milton and the Mortalist Heresy.” SP, xxx11. 553-579, 
Woodhouse, A. S. P. “Milton, Puritanism, and Liberty.” Univ. of Toronto 
Quar., tv. 483-513. 
“Milton and His Age.” Univ. of Toronto Quar., v. 130-139. 
See Section vu, s.v. Miscellaneous, Campbell; Germanic, Modern Scandi- 
navian Literature, s.v. Beck. 
Mountfort. Borgman, Albert S. The Life and Death of William Mountfort. 
Cambridge, Mass. ( Harvard Studies in English, Vol. xv.) 
Newton. Northrop, F. S. C. ““Newton and the Modern Age.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 
x1. 453-454. 
MacPike, Eugene F. ‘“‘Sir Isaac Newton in American Libraries.” N&0Q, 
CLxviit. 394; cLxrx. 391-392. 
Payne. Thorp, Willard. “Henry Nevil Payne, Dramatist and Jacobite Con- 
spirator.”’ Parrott Presentation Volume, pp. 347-381. 
Pepys. Kirk, Rudolf. Mr. Pepys upon the State of Christ- Hospital. Phila. 
Facsimile of Pepys’ six papers witk a full introduction. 
Marburg, Clare. Mr. Pepys and Mr. Evelyn. Phila. 
Appendices contain unpublished letters and two finding lists of correspondence between the 
two men. 
Quarles. Haight, Gordon S. “Francis Quarles in Ireland.” LTLS, Oct. 17, 
1935, p. 652. 
“The Sources of Quarles’s Emblems.” Library, n.s. xvi. 188-209. 
“Francis Quarles.”” LT LS, April 11, 1935, p. 244. 
Suckling. Williamson, George. “‘An Attribution to Suckling.” MLN, 1. 463- 
464. 
Wither. Anderson, Paul B. ‘George Wither and the ‘Regalia’.” PQ, x1v. 366- 
368. 


Wright, James. See Section rx, s.v. Miscellaneous, Aubin. 
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Wycherley. Allen, Robert J. “Two Wycherley Letters.” LTLS, April 18, 
1935, p. 257. 


IX. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Aubin, Robert A. “Three Notes on ‘Graveyard’ Poetry.” 
SP, xxxu. 103-109. 

On James Wright’s The Ruins (written 1668), The Relief (1754) attributed to Henry Jones 
and Night, published in 1867 by George Gilfillan. 

“Some Augustan Gothicists.” Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and 
Lit., xvi. 15-25. 

Early appreciation of the Gothic, prior to the 1740's. 

Babcock, R. W. “‘The Idea of Taste in the Eighteenth Century.” PMLA, tL. 
922-926. 

Comment on Hooker’s article (PMLA, xurx. 577-592). 

Bond, Donald F. “ ‘Distrust’ of Imagination in English Neo-classicism.”’ 
PQ, xiv. 54-69. 

Bredvold, Louis I. “English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography.” 
PQ, xtv. 142-180. 

Deane, Cecil V. Aspects of Eighteenth Century Nature Poetry. Oxford. 

Ewen, Frederic. Bibliography of Eighteenth Century English Literature. N. Y. 

Frantz, R. W. The English Traveller and the Movement of Ideas, 1660-1732. 
Lincoln, Neb., 1934 ( Univ. [of Nebraska] Studies, Vols. xxx1I-xxxmII.) 

Green, F. C. Minuet: A Critical Survey of French and English Literary Ideas 
in the Eighteenth Century. N. Y. 

Jones, Joseph J. “British Literary Men’s Opinion about America, 1750- 
1832.” Abstracts of Diss., Stanford Univ., 1x (1934). 49-51. 

Lovett, David. ‘“‘Shakespeare as a Poet of Realism in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” ELH, 1. 267-289. 

McClelland, John. “The Course of Realism in the English Novel from Addi- 
son and Steele through Sir Walter Scott.” Abstracts of Diss., Stanford Univ., 1x 
(1934). 52-54. 

Monk, Samuel H. The Sublime: A Study of Critical Theories in X VITII- 
Century England. N. Y. (MLA General Series.) 

Moore, Cecil A. (ed.). English Poetry of the Eighteenth Century. N. Y. 

Morgan, William T. A Bibliography of British History (1700-1715), with 
Special Reference to the Reign of Queen Anne. Vol. 1, 1700-1707, Bloomington, 
Ind., 1934. 

Nitchie, Elizabeth. ‘“‘Longinus and the Theory of Poetic Imitation in Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Century England.” SP, xxx. 580-597. 

Nolte, Fred O. See Germanic, Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Century, 
s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Schilling, Bernard N. “Voltaire and England.” LTLS, Nov. 16, 1935, p. 746. 

Thorpe, Clarence D. “Two Augustans Cross the Alps: Dennis and Addison on 
Mountain Scenery.” SP, xxx. 463-482. 

Evidence of the appreciation of the beauty in mountains before Shaftesbury. 

Wells, Mitchell P. “Some Notes on the Early Eighteenth-Century Panto- 

mime.” SP, xxx. 598-607. 
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Whelan, Sister M. Kevin. Enthusiasm in English Poetry of the Eighteen; 
Century (1700-1774). Washington, D. C. (Catholic Univ. of Amer. diss.) 

Williamson, George. “The Rhetorical Pattern of Neo-classical Wit.” \/ Pp, 
xxx. 55-81. 
Finds in Puttenham certain metrical and rhetorical notions which find their fulfillment in the 
neo-classical couplet. 

Addison. Graham, Walter. “Letters of Joseph Addison.” N&Q, cixix. 314. 
LTLS, Oct. 17, 1935, p. 652. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Thorpe. 

Arbuthnot. Beattie, Lester M. John Arbuthnot, Mathematician and Satirist. 
Cambridge, Mass. ( Harvard Studies in English, Vol. xvt.) 

Berington, Simon. Ellison, Lee M. “‘Gaudentio di Lucca: A Forgotten Uto- 
pia.” PMLA, t. 494-509. 

Blackmore, Sir Richard. Newton, Theodore F. M. “Blackmore’s Eliza.” 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xvut. 113-123. 
Evidence that the poem attracted some attention, contrary to Dr. Johnson’s statement that 
it dropped “‘dead-born from the press.” 

Blake. Schaupp, Roscoe F. “‘Blake’s ‘Correction’ of Milton in Poem and Pic- 
ture.”’ Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors’ Dissertations, No. 15, pp. 171-180. 

Schorer, Mark. “William Blake and the Cosmic Nadir.” Sewanee Rev., xu. 
210-221. 

Brown, Thomas. Boyce, Benjamin. ‘““Two Debts for Tom Brown, with Credit 
from Joseph Addison.” PQ, xiv. 263-269. 

Burke. Buehler, Reginald G. “Burke and Rousseau.” Harvard Univ. ... 
Summaries of Theses . . . 1934, pp. 313-314. 

Drew, Helen L. “The Date of Burke’s Sublime and Beautiful.” MLN, 1. 
29-31. 
Cites the advertisements of April, 1757, fixing the date of publication. 

Burnaby, Charles. See Germanic Section, s.v. Lessing, Kies, Paul P. 

Burney, Sophia. Mendenhall, John C. “Sophia Burney MSS.” Univ. of 
Penna. Library Chronicle, ut. 9-13. 
MSS by the niece of Fanny Burney, now in the Singer collection at the Univ. of Penna. 

Burns. Fitzhugh, Robert T. Robert Burns as Seen by His Contemporaries: A 
Sourcebook of Fact and Opinion. Ithaca. (Cornell Univ. abstract of diss.) 

“The Paradox of Burns’ Character.” SP, xxxm. 110-119. 

New documentary evidence on Burns’s behavior while living in Dumfries. 

Snyder, Franklyn B. ‘Burns and the Smuggler Rosamond.” PM LA, t. 510- 
521. 
The story of the incident based on documents formerly belonging to Scott, including two sheets 
in Burns’s handwriting. 

Campbell, George. Hall, Alta B. George Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric, 
Book I: A Critical Edition. Ithaca, 1934. (Cornell Univ. abstract of diss.) 

Carey, Henry. Noyes, Robert G. “The Contemporary Reception of Sally in 
Our Alley.” Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xvi. 165-175. 

Cave, Edward. Carlson, C. Lennart. “Edward Cave, Founder of the Genile- 
man’s Magasine.”” N&Q, cLxrx. 136. 
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Chatterton. See below, s.v. Percy. 

Chesterfield. Bond, Richmond P. (ed.). Chesterfield: Letters and Other Pieces. 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Gulick, Sidney L., Jr. ““A Chesterfield Bibliography to 1800.” Papers of the 
Bibl. Soc. of Amer., xxtx. 1-114. 

See Section m1, s.v. Abbott. 

Cibber. Vincent, Howard P. “Two Letters of Colley Cibber.” N&Q, cixvim. 
3-4. 

Cleland, John. Thompson, Ralph. “Deathless Lady.” Colophon, n.s. 1. 207-220. 
Traces the career of Memoirs of Fanny Hill. 

Coleman. Page, Eugene R. George Colman the Elder, Essayist, Dramatist, and 
Theatrical Manager, 1732-1794. N. Y. (Columbia Univ. Studies in Eng. and 
Comp. Lit., No. 120.) 

Dampier. Bonner, Willard H. Captain William Dampier, Buccaneer- Author. 
Some Account of a Modest Buccaneer and of English Travel Literature in the 
Early Eighteenth Century. Stanford Univ., Calif. [1934]. 

Davenant, Charles. Wiley, A. N. “The Poussin Doctor.” MLN, v. 506-508. 

Dennis. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Thorpe. 

Dodsley. Hill, Charles J. “Applause for Dodsley’s Cleone.”” PQ, xtv. 181-184. 

Defoe. Burch, Charles E. “The English Reputation of Daniel Defoe.” Ohio 
State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors’ Dissertations, No. 13 (1934), pp. 17-26. 

Moore, John R. Daniel Defoe and Modern Economic Theory. Bloomington, 
Ind., [1935 for] 1934 (Indiana Univ. Studies, Vol. xx1, Study No. 104.) 

Secord, Arthur W. (ed.). Deniel Defoe: A Journal of the Plague Year and 
Other Pieces. Garden City, N. Y. 

Drama. Green, Clarence C. ““The Neo-Classic Theory of Tragedy in England 
during the Eighteenth Century.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses .. . 
1934, pp. 318-319. 

Morgan, Stewart S. “Social Problems in the Drama of the Last Quarter of the 
Eighteenth Century.”’ Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors’ Dissertations, No. 
13 (1934), pp. 141-149. 

Pratt, John M. “Discovery and Solution of the Bibliographical Problem in 
the Two English Versions of Deschamps’s Cato of Utica.’’ Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Phil. and Lit., xvir. 137-140. 

Sale, William M., Jr. “The First Dramatic Version of Pamela.’”’ Yale Univ. 
Library Gazette, x. 83-88. 

Smith, Dane F. “Plays about the Theatre in England from The Rehearsal in 
1671 to the Licensing Act in 1737.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses 
... 193-, pp. 335-337. 

Fielding. Jensen, Gerard E. ‘‘A Fielding Discovery.” Yale Univ. Library 
Gasette, x. 23-32. 

Evidence for Fielding’s authorship of An Attempt towards a Natural History of the Hanover Rat 
(1744). 

Seymour, Mabel. ‘‘Fielding’s History of the Forty-five.” 

Concerned with Fielding’s indebtedness to the London Gasette and with the later fortunes of 
the pamphlet. 
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Free Briton. Carlson, C. Lennart. “The Free Briton; or, The Opinion of the 
People, and F. Walsingham’s Free Briton.”” N&Q, cix1x. 166-168. 

Goldsmith. Friedman, Arthur. “Goldsmith and the Weekly Magazine.” Mp, 
xxxII. 281-299. 

Shows that Goldsmith was a contributor, identifies two essays with fair certainty, and cop. 
siders others on which the evidence is admittedly less final. 

“Goldsmith’s Life of Bolingbroke and the Biographia Britannica,” 
MLN, t. 25-29. 
Determines the extent of Goldsmith’s borrowings. 

Hawkins, Aubrey. ‘The ‘Security’ of Our Odes.” LTLS, Nov. 16, p. 746, 

Graves, Richard. Hill, Charles J. The Literary Career of Richard Graves, The 
Author of The Spiritual Quixote. Northampton, Mass. (Smith College Studies in 
Mod. Languages, Vol. xv1, Nos. 1-3.) 

Hammond, Fisher, J. ‘James Hammond and the Quatrain of Gray’s Elegy.” 
M P, xxx. 301-310. 

Hammond’s influence on later elegists and his determining its characteristic form, the elegiac 
quatrain. 

Hill, Aaron. Archibald, R. C. “Aaron Hill on Sir Isaac Newton.” LTLS, 
June 27, 1935, p. 416. 

Hume. Church, Ralph W. Hume’s Theory of the Understanding. Ithaca, N. Y. 

See Section m1, s.v. Abbott. 

Hutcheson, Francis. Thorpe, Clarence D. “‘Addison and Hutcheson on the 
Imagination.” EL H, 1. 215-234. 

Points of agreement between Hutcheson and Addison, and Hutcheson’s part in giving currency 
to Addison’s ideas. 

Hyland, Wm. Huse, William. ‘“The Shipwreck.” Parrott Presentation Volume, 
pp. 341-345. 

Inchbald. McKee, William. Elizabeth Inchbald, Novelist. Washington, D. C. 
(Catholic Univ. of Amer. diss.) 

Johnson. Barnouw, A. J. “‘Rasselas in Dutch.” LTLS, April 11, 1935, p. 244. 

Coleman, William H. “Samuel Johnson after a Century and a Half.” Dal- 
housie Rev., xtv. 479-492. 

Hazen, Allen T., and McAdam, Edward L., Jr. A Catalogue of an Exhibition 
of First Editions of the Works of Samuel Johnson in the Library of Yale Univer- 
sity 8 November to 30 December, 1935. New Haven. 

Hornberger, Theodore. See AMERICAN, Section m1, s.v. Johnson. 

Metzdorf, R. F. “An Unpublished Johnson Letter Concerning Percy’s 
Reliques.”” MLN, vt. 509-513. 

Murphy, Mallie J. ‘The Rambler, No. 191.” PMLA, L. 926-928. 

Osborn, James M, “‘Johnson on the Sanctity of an Author’s Text.” PMLA, 1. 
928-929. 

Read, Allen W. ‘‘The Contemporary Quotations in Johnson’s Dictionary.” 
ELH, u. 246-251. 

Smith, Florence A. ‘‘The Light Reading of Dr. Johnson.”” Univ. of Toronto 
Quar., v. 118-127. 

Jones, Henry. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Aubin. 
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Kimber, Edward. Black, Frank G. ““Edward Kimber: Anonymous Novelist of 
the Mid-Eighteenth Century.” Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., 
xvi. 27-42. 

A survey of the eight novels now identifiable as to authorship through the manuscript note- 
book noted in the article by S. A. Kimber, below. 

Kimber, Sidney A. ‘“‘The Relation of a Late Expedition to St. Augustine, with 
Biographical and Bibliographical Notes on Isaac and Edward Kimber.” Papers 
of the Bibl. Soc. of Amer., xxviii (1934). 81-96. 

Lennox, Mrs. Small, Miriam R. Charlotte Ramsay Lennox: An Eighteenth 
Century Lady of Letters. New Haven. ( Yale Studies in English, Lxxxv.) 

Lewis, M. G. Coykendall, Frederick. ““A Note on The Monk.” Colophon, n.s. 
1. 87-96. 

Peck, Louis F. “Southey and Tales of Wonder.” MLN, t. 513-514. 

Lillo. Griffith, R. H. ‘Early Editions of Lillo’s London Merchant.” Univ. of 
Texas Studies in English, xv. 23-27. 

Locke. Anderson, F. H. “On Interpreting Locke.” Univ. of Toronto Quar., tv. 
524-533. 

London Journal. Realey, Charles B. The London Journal and Its Authors, 
1720-1723. Lawrence, Kan. (Bull. Univ. of Kansas: Humanistic Studies, Vol. 
v, No. 3). 

Meades, Anne. See below, s.v. Richardson. 

Percy. Brooks, Cleanth, Jr. ““Percy’s History of the Wolf in Great Britain.” 
J EGP, xxxtv. 101-103. 

Churchill, Irving L. ‘Editions of Percy’s Memoir of Goldsmith.” MLN, t. 
464-465. 

Watkin-Jones, A. “Bishop Percy, Thomas Warton, and Chatterton’s Rowley 
Poems (1773-1790).” PMLA, L. 769-784. 

Unpublished letters clearing up the question of Percy’s connection with the controversy and 
throwing light on Warton’s position. 

See above, s.v. Johnson. 

Philips. Torre Bueno, Lillian de la. “Was Ambrose Philips A Ballad Editor?” 
Anglia, tix. 252-270. 

Attacks the attribution of A Collection of Old Ballads (1723-25) to him. 

Pittis, Wm. Newton, Theodore F. M. “William Pittis and Queen Anne Jour- 
nalism.” PQ, xxx. 169-186 (to be concluded). 

Pope. Case, Arthur E. “Pope, Addison, and the ‘Atticus’ Lines.” MP, 
xxximI. 187-193, 

Fletcher, Edward G. “Belinda’s Game of Ombre.” Univ. of Texas Studies in 
English, xv. 28-38. 

Sherburne, George. “ ‘Timon’s Villa’ and Cannons.” Huntington Library 
Bull, No. 8, pp. 131-152. 

Considers it improbable that Pope’s fourth Moral Essay, the Epistle to Burlington, was meant 
as a criticism of Cannons, seat of the Duke of Chandos. The conclusion follows from a full 
examination of the Duke with Pope and his friends in the year preceding the Epistle. 
“Pope’s Lost Sermon.” LTLS, June 20, p. 399; July 11, p. 448. 
Vincent, Howard P. “‘A Pope Problem.” L7LS, Feb. 14, 1935, p. 92. 
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See GeRMANIC, Section 0, s.v. Beck. 

Priestley. [Haraszti, Zoltan]. “John Adams on Dr. Priestley.”” More Books. 
x. 301-318. 

Published the marginal notes of Adams in Priestley’s theological works. The article is followed 
by “Priestley Letters in this Library,” pp. 319-320. 

Prior. Chandler, W. K. “Prior’s Poems, 1718: A Duplicate Printing.” \/ P, 
XxxiII. 383-390, 

Moore, John R. “‘A Riddle by Prior.” LTLS, July 4, 1935, p. 432. 

Wright, H. Bunker. ‘‘Matthew Prior’s Estate.” LTLS, March 28, p. 210. 

Richardson. Sale, William M., Jr. “Samuel Richardson and Sir William Har- 
rington.”” LT LS, Aug. 29, 1935, p. 537. 

Evidence that Richardson revised this novel by Anne Meades. 
“Samuel Richardson’s House at Fulham.” N&Q, cixrx. 133-134. 
“The Singer Copy of Sir Charles Grandison.” Univ. of Pa. Library 
Chronicle, 11. 42-45. 
Copy of first edition containing cancelled leaf in volume 1 not hitherto found. 

Schleck, Florian J. “Richardson on the Index.” LT LS, April 25, 1935, p. 272. 

See above, s.v. Drama; and Spanisu, Section v, s.v. Miscellaneous, Coe, Ada 
M. 

Ritson. Moreland, Carroll C. ‘“‘Ritson’s Life of Robin Hood.” PMLA, 1. 
§22-536. 

Rowe. Whiting, George W. ‘“‘Rowe’s Debt to Paradise Lost.” MP, xxxu. 
271-279. 

Sheridan. Purdy, Richard L. (ed.). The Rivals, A Comedy. As it was first 
Acted at the Theatre- Royal in Covent-Garden. Written by Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, Esq. Edited from the Larpent MS. Oxford. 

Smollett. Jones, Claude E. (ed.). An Essay on the External Use of Water, by 
Tobias Smollett. Baltimore. (Reprinted from Bulletin of the Institute of the 
History of Medicine, Vol. m1, No. 1, January.) 

Jones, Claude. “A Smollett Letter.” ML WN, t. 242-243. 

Kahrl, George M. “‘The Influence of Shakespeare on Smollett.” Parrott Pres- 
entation Volume, pp. 399-420. 

Knapp, Lewis M. “Smollett and the Case of James Annesley.” LT LS, Dec. 
28, 1935, p. 899. 

Smythies. Black, Frank G. “‘Miss Smythies.” LTLS, Sept. 26, 1935, p. 596. 
Conclusive evidence that The Brothers was by a Miss Smythies of Colchester. 

“A Lady Novelist of Colchester.” Essex Rev., xttv. 180-185. 

Sterne. Curtis, Lewis P. (ed.). Letters of Laurence Sterne. Oxford. 

“Forged Letters of Laurence Sterne.” PMLA, i. 1076-1106. 

Swift. Boyce, Benjamin. “Predecessors of The Tale of a Tub.” N&Q, cLxvu. 
110-111. 

Davis, Herbert (ed.). The Drapier’s Letters to the People of Ireland against 
receiving Wood’s Half pence, by Jonathan Swift. Oxford. 

McCain, John W. “Swift and Heywood.” N&Q, cixvim. 236-238. 

Evidence that Swift was directly influenced by John Heywood’s The Spider and the Fly. 
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McCracken, George. “Homerica in Gulliver's Travels.” Class. Jour., XXIX 
(1934). 535-538. 

McCue, G. S. “A Seventeenth-Century Gulliver.” MLN, v. 32-34. 
Calls attention to the periodical The Weekly Comedy (1699) as a possible influence on Swift. 

Rockwell, Frederick S. “A Probable Source for Gulliver’s Travels.” N&Q, 
cLxix. 131-133. 
Arresting parallels with Ned Ward’s “The Humours of a Coffee-House,” issued in ten weekly 
numbers between May 10 and July 12, 1699, the year in which, according to Swift, the essen- 
tial idea of Gulliver’s Travels had its inception. 

See Section vim, s.v. Miscellaneous, Webster. 

Thomson. Drennon, Herbert. “James Thornson’s Ethical Theory and Scien- 
tific Rationalism.”’ PQ, x1v. 70-82. 

Fletcher, Edward G. “Notes on Two Poems by James Thomson.” N&0Q, 
cLxvim. 274-275. 

Walpole. Coykendall, Frederick. “Publication Dates.”’ LT LS, Oct. 10, p. 631. 

Lewis, W. S. “Horace Walpole.” LTLS, Jan. 24, 1935, p. 48. 

———— “Horace Walpole’s Correspondence.”” LT LS, June 20, 1935, p. 399. 

———— “Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence.”” N&Q, cLx1x. 
45-46; 63; 84-85; 99; 118; 136. 

Ward, Ned. See below, s.v. Weekly Comedy; above s.v. Swift, Rockwell. 

Warton. See above, s.v. Percy. 

Weekly Comedy. Allen, Robert J. “Ned Ward and The Weekly Comedy.” 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xvu. 1-13. 
Traces the fortunes of the dramatic periodical published under the title The Weekly Comedy 
and offers reasons for discrediting Ward’s authorship of a part of the later publication. 


X. NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Alexander, Calvert. The Catholic Literary Revival: Three 
Phases in Its Development from 1845 to the Present. Milwaukee. 

Bailey, James O. “Scientific Fiction in English: 1817-1914. A Study of 
Trends and Forms.” Univ. of No. Carolina Record: Research in Progress, No. 
292 (Oct., 1934), pp. 47-49 (abstract of diss.) 

Bluhm, H. S. “The Reception of Goethe’s Faust in England after the Middle 
of the Nineteenth Century.” J EGP, xxxtv. 201-212. 

Brussel, Isadore R. Anglo-American First Editions 1826-1900: East to West, 
with an introd. by Graham Pollard. N. Y. 

Christensen, Lorenzo F, “Three Romantic Poets and the Drama.”’ Harvard 
Univ. . .. Summaries of Theses . . . 1934, pp. 314-318. 

Studies of Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. 

Conklin, Robert J. Thomas Cooper the Chartist. (Columbia Univ., diss.) 
Manila. 

Decker, C. R. “Ibsen’s Literary Reputation and Victorian Taste.” SP, 
Xxx, 632-645. 

Doherty, Eleanor C. “The Influence of Wordsworth on the Verse of the Ox- 
ford Movement.” Radcliffe College... Summaries of Theses . . . 1931-1934, 
pp. 159-163. 
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Sherwood, Margaret P. Undercurrents of Influence in English Romantic Po. 
etry. Cambridge, Mass., 1934. 

Steward, Samuel M. “Provocatives of the Oxford Movement and Its Nexu: 
with English Literary Romanticism.” Ohio State Unio. Abstracts of Doctors’ 
Dissertations, No. 15, pp. 219-228. 

“Victorian Bibliography for 1934.” MP, xxx. 397-430. 

Wellard, James H. “State of Reading among the Working Classes of England 
during the First Half of the Nineteenth Century.” Library Quar., v. 87-100. 

Winwar, Frances. The Romantic Rebels. Boston. 

Biographies of Byron, Shelley, Keats. 

Winters, Arthur Y. “A Study of the Post-Romantic Reaction in Lyrical 
Verse, and Incidentally in Certain Other Forms.” Abstracts of Diss., Stanford 

Univ., x. 49-51. 

Anster, John. Schwarz, Barbara. “John Anster, 1793-1867.” N&Q, cixvin. 
9-10. 

Arnold, M. Brown, E. K. “The Scholar Gipsy: An Interpretation.” Revue 
Anglo-Américaine, x11. 219-225. 

Tinker, C. B., and Lowry, H. F. “Arnold’s Dover Beach.”” LTLS, Oct. 10, 
1935, p. 631. 

See Section x1, s.v. Eliot, T. S.; Genera, Zisthetics, Cooper. 

Bagehot. Irvine, William. ‘Walter Bagehot as Literary Critic.”” Harvard 
Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1934, pp. 320-322. 

Blackwood’s. Strout, Alan L. “‘A Note on Blackwood’s Magazine of October, 
1817.” N&Q, crxtx. 452-454. 

Bronte. Aiken, Ralph. “‘Wild-heart: An Appreciation of Emily Jane Bronté.” 
So. Atl. Quar., xxxIv. 202-210. 

Browning, E. B. Benet, William R. ‘‘Addressed to Wimpole Street.”” Woman's 
Home Companion, Sept., 1935, pp. 15-17, 76-80; Oct. 1935, pp. 13-14, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 47-48, 50; Nov., 1935, pp. 10-11, 52, 54, 56; Dec., 1935, pp. 22, 36, 38. 
Twenty-two unpublished letters by Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Robert Browning sold 
in New York in April, 1935. 

Shackford, Martha H. E. B. Browning; R. H. Horne: Two Studies. [Welles- 
ley, Mass.] 

Varner, J. G. “Poe and Miss Barrett.” LTLS, April 11, 1935, p. 244. 

Browning, R. Armstrong, A. J. “The Browning Set to Music.” LTLS, 
March 14, 1935, p. 160. 

DeVane, William C. A Browning Handbook. N. Y. 

Dodge, R. E. Neil. “Bishop Blougram’s Apology.” LT LS, March 21, p. 176. 

Knickerbocker, Kenneth L. ‘“‘An Echo from Browning’s Second Courtship.” 
SP, xxxir. 120-124. 

“Browning and His Critics.” Sewanee Rev., x11. 283-291. 

Phelps, William L. “A Rhyme in Browning.” LTLS, Aug. 29, 1935, p. 537. 

Tracy, C. R. “Bishop Blougram’s Apology.” LTLS, Jan. 24, 1935, p. 48. 

Brydges. Woodworth, Mary K. The Literary Career of Sir Samuel Egerton 
Brydges. Oxford. 

Butler. Davis, Herbert. “Samuel Butler: 1835-1902.” Univ. of Toronto Qu., 
v. 21-36. 
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Jordan-Smith, Paul. “Samuel Butler—The First Century.” Colophon, n.s. 
1. 271-280. 

Perry, Edward D. “Butler and the Odyssey.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., xt. 472. 

Byron. Calvert, William I. Byron, Romantic Paradox. Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Motter, T. H. Vail. “Byron’s Werner Re-estimated: A Neglected Chapter in 
Nineteenth Century Stage History.” Parrott Presentation Volume, pp. 243-275. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Winwar. 

Carlyle. Goldberg, Maxwell H.“ Carlyle and Ruskin.” LT LS, May 16, p. 313. 

Harrold, Charles F. “Carlyle and the Mystical Tradition.” Cath. World, 
cxiit. 45-49. 

Scudder, Townsend, III. ‘Thomas Carlyle Receives a Friend.” Sat. Rev. of 
Lit., Sept. 14, 1935, p. 9. 

Unpublished letter rather critical of Emerson. 

Shine, Hill. ‘Carlyle and the German Philosophy Problem during the Year 
1826-1827.” PMLA, L. 807-827. 

Clare, John. Whiting, B. J. “Clare and the Nightingale.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 
Oct. 5, 1935, p. 11. 

Coleridge. Kennedy, Virginia W., and Barton, Mary N. Samuel Taylor Col- 
eridge: A selected bibliography of the best available editions of his writings, of bi- 
ographies and criticisms of him, and of references showing his relations with 
contemporaries. Baltimore. (A Fiftieth Anniversary Publication, The Enoch 
Pratt Free Library.) 

Lindsay, Julian I. “Coleridge Marginalia in Jacobi’s Werke.” MLN, t. 216- 
224. 

Sanders, Charles R. “Coleridge as a Champion of Liberty.”’ SP, xxxi1. 618- 
631. 

Smith, Fred M. “The Relation of Coleridge’s Ode on Dejection to Words- 
worth’s Ode on Intimations of Immortality.” PMLA, L. 224-234. 

Parallelisms indicate Coleridge’s indebtedness to Wordsworth’s poem. 

Watson, H. F. “The Borderers and The Ancient Mariner.” LTLS, Dec. 28, 
1935, p. 899. 

Woodbridge, Homer E. “Coleridge and the Nightingale.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 
Sept. 28, 1935, p. 9. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Christensen. 

Cornwall, Barry. See Procter, B. W. 

Dickens. Boll, Theophilus E. M. “Great Expectations.” LTLS, Aug. 15, 
1935, p. 513. 

Brush, Lilian M. “A Psychological Study of Barnaby Rudge.” Dickensian, 
XXxI. 24-30, 
ont. Emile. “A French Appreciation of Dickens.” Dickensian, XXXII. 

58. 

Edinburgh Review. Wheeler, Paul M. America through Brilish Eyes: A Study 
of the Altitude of The Edinburgh Review toward the United States of America from 
1802-1861, Baltimore. 

Eliot. Lemke, Frederick D. George Eliot and Her Predecessors in Village Lit- 
erature. Urbana, 1934. (Univ. of Illinois abstract of diss.) 
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Williams, Blanche C. “George Eliot and John Chapman: A Fragment.” 
Colophon, n.s. 1. 65-70. 

Elliott, M. B. Jordan, Philip D. ‘“‘The Juvenilia of Mary Belson Elliott: A 
List with Notes.” Bull. N. Y. Pub. Libr., xxx1x. 869-881. 

Gilfillan, George. See Section 1x. s.v. Miscellaneous, Aubin. 

Gissing. Shafer, Robert (ed.). Worker’s in the Dawn, by George Gissing. 2v., 
Garden City, N. Y. 

“The Vitality of George Gissing.’ Amer. Rev., v. 459-487. 

Grahame, James. Mabbott, T. O. “‘A Suppressed Anonymous Work of James 
Grahame.” N&Q, cixrx. 438. 

Gray, David. Pitfield, Robert L. “Old Fashioned Poetry and An Old Fash- 
ioned Poet.’ [Univ. of Pa.] General Magazine and Hist. Chron., xxxvut. 73-84. 

Hallam. Motter, T. H. Vail “‘A ‘Lost’ Poem by Arthur Hallam.” PMLA, 1. 
568-575. 

Hardy. Elliott, Albert P. Fatalism in the Works of Thomas Hardy. Philadel- 
phia. (Univ. of Pennsylvania diss.) 

Lillard, Richard G. ‘Irony in Hardy and Conrad.” PMLA, L. 316-322. 

Purdy, Richard L. ‘“‘The Thomas Hardy Collection.” Yale Univ. Library 
Gasetie, x. 8-9. 

Smith, Fred. ‘“Hardy: The Poet of Life at Its Worst.” Personalist, xv (1934). 
32-38. 

Weber, Carl J. ““Thomas Hardy’s ‘Aeschylean Phrase’.”” Class. Jour., xxix 
(1934). 533-535. 
“A Careful Chronology.” The Writer, xtv1 (1934). 236-237. 
“ ‘History’ as It Is Written.” Colby Mercury, v (1934). 37-40. 
“Mrs. Grundy’s Wheelbarrow.” Colby Mercury, v (1934). 56-57. 
“The Colby Collection of Hardy Letters.” Colby Mercury, v1 (1934). 


11-16. 
(“Notes on Hardy’s Chosen Poems’ Scribner’s Mag., xcvt (1934). 
111. 
“Thomas Hardy’s ‘Song in The Woodlanders’.” EL H, 1. 242-245. 
Identifies and traces the fortunes of the poem printed as from The Woodlanders. 
“Brazil, as it is in Thomas Hardy’s Novel.” Revue Anglo-Américaine, 
xu. 520-523. 
“Care and Carelessness in Hardy.’”” MLN, tv. 41-43. 
Weber, Carl J. (ed.). An Indiscretion in the Life of an Heiress, by Thomas 
Hardy: Hardy’s “‘Lost Novel,” now first printed in America . . . Baltimore. 
Colby Notes on Far from the Madding Crowd. Waterville, Me. 
Tess of the D’ Urbervilles, by Thomas Hardy. N. Y. 
“In Thomas Hardy’s Handwriting: A Record of Sixty-two Years in 
the Colby Collection of Hardy Manuscripts.” Colby Mercury, v1. 18-19. 
Hazlitt. Larrabee, Stephen A. “Hazlitt and the Augustan ‘Rocking Horse’.” 
LTLS, March 14, 1935, p. 160. 
Olney, Clarke. “William Hazlitt and Benjamin Robert Haydon.” N&Q, 
CLXIX. 237-239; 256-258. 
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Zeitlin, Jacob. “William Hazlitt: An Appreciation of a Great Literary Jour- 
nalist.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., x1. 417-418. 

Hogg. Strout, Alan L. “James Hogg and ‘Maga’.” LTLS, Dec. 14, p. 859. 

Holcroft. Stallbaumer, V. R. ““Thomas Holcroft.” LTLS, May 2, p. 288. 

Hood, Thos. See Frencu, Section tv, s.v. Baudelaire. 

Hopkins, Gerard Manley. Downey, Harris. ‘A Poem Not Understood.” 
Va. Quar. Rev., x1. 506-517. 

James, Stanley B. ‘“The Sacrifice of Song.” Cath. World, cx11. 290-295. 

Horne. Grauel, George E. “ ‘Orion’ Horne.”” LT LS, July 11, 1935, p. 448. 

See above, s.v. Browning, E. B., Shackford. 

Keats. Bush, Douglas. ‘‘Notes on Keats’s Reading.” PMLA, vt. 785-806. 
Reminiscences in Keats, especially of his reading in John Potter’s Archaeologia Graeca. 

Havens, Raymond D. “Unreconciled Opposites in Keats.”” PQ, x1v. 289-300. 

Jones, Claude. “The message . . . to be done.”” English Studies, xv. 146. 

Norris, Edward T. ‘‘Hermes and the Nymph in Lamia.” EL H, 1. 322-326. 

Roberts, John H. “The Significance of Lamia.”” PMLA, tv. 550-561. 

Stroup, Thomas B. “‘Cymbeline, II, ii, and The Eve of St. Agnes.” English 
Studies, xvmt. 144-145. 

Thorpe, Clarence D. John Keats: Complete Poems and Selected Letters. 
Garden City, N. Y. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Winwar. 

Kingsley. Hanawalt, Mary W. ‘“‘The Attitude of Charles Kingsley Toward 
Science.” [Univ. of Iowa] Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees 
... 1935, no pagination (abstract of diss.) 

Lamb. Charles Lamb (10 February 1775-27 December 1834). An Exhibition of 
Books and Manuscripts in the Library of The University of Texas Commemora- 
tive of the Centenary of His Death. Austin, Texas. 

Johnson, Edith C. Lamb Always Elia. London. 

Views the essays of Elia not as an escape but as the natural product of Lamb’s mind as it 
evolved slowly under easily demonstrated influences. 

McKillop, Alan D. “Charles Lamb Sees London.” Rice Institute Pamphlet, 
xx. 105-127. 

Landor. Elkin, Felice. Walter Savage Landor’s Studies of Italian Life and Lit- 
erature. Philadelphia, 1934. (Univ. of Pennsylvania diss.) 

Lockhart. Macbeth, Gilbert. John Gibson Lockhart: A Critical Study. Urbana, 
Ill. (1Winois Studies in Lang. and Lit., xvu, Nos. 3-4.) 

Lytton. Watts, Harold H. “Lytton’s Theories of Prose Fiction.” PMLA, L. 
274-289. 

Based on an essay “On Art in Fiction” in the Monthly Chronicle, 1838. 

Macaulay. Rolfe, John C. ““Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome.” Class. Jour., 
XXIX (1934). 567-581. 

“Gift of Macaulay Letters.” Bull. N. Y. Pub. Libr., xxxtx. 38. 

Letters to Henry S. Randall of New York, written 1857-59, now in the library. All were 
printed by H. M. Lydenberg in the Bulletin (July, 1925) and separately in What Did Macaulay 
Say about America. 

See Section m1, s.0. Abbott. 
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Martineau. Stearns, Bertha M. “Miss Sedgwick Observes Harriet Marti- 
neau.” New England Quar., vit (1934). 533-541. 

Morris. Litzenberg, Karl. ‘‘William Morris and Scandinavian Literature: A 
Bibliographical Essay.”’ SS, xm. 93-105. 

Morton. Mortvedt, Robert A. L. “Thomas Morton: His Life and Works.” 
Harvard Univ... . Summaries of Theses . . . 1934, pp. 325-327. 

Newman. Cronin, John F. Cardinal Newman: His Theory of Knowledge. 
Washington, D. C. (Cath. Univ. of Amer. diss.) 

Grennan, Margaret R. (ed.). The Heart of Newman’s Apologia, with an 
intro. by Joseph J. Reilly. N. Y., 1934. 

Pater. Green, Zaidee E. ‘‘Walter Pater’s Unhappy Beginnings.” Eng. Jour., 
xxIv. 421-422. 

Sagmaster, Joseph (ed.). Marius the Epicurean: His Sensations and Ideas, by 
Walter Pater. Garden City, N. Y. 

Proctor, B. W. Armour, Richard W. Barry Cornwall: A Biography of Bryan 
Waller Procter, with a Selected Collection of Hitherto Unpublished Letters. Boston. 

Rossetti. Mjabbott}, T. O. “Echoes of Poe in Rossetti’s Beryl Song.” N&O, 
CLxvilt. 77. 

Ruskin. See above, s.v. Carlyle. 

Scott. Boatright, Mody C. “‘Scott’s Theory and Practice concerning the Use 
of the Supernatural in Prose Fiction in Relation to the Chronology of the 
Waverley Novels.” PMLA, u. 235-261. 

Grady, Sister Rose Marie. The Sources of Scott’s Eight Long Poems. Urbana, 
1934. (Univ. of Illinois abstract of diss.) 

Millett, Fred B. The Date and Literary Relations of ‘“‘Woodstock.” Chicago, 
1934. (Univ. of Chicago diss.) 

Randall, David A. ‘“‘Waverley in America.” Colophon, n.s. 1. 39-55. 

Smock, George E. Sir Walter Scott’s Theory of the Novel. Ithaca, 1934. (Cor- 
neil Univ. abstract of diss.) 

Shelley. Ballman, Adele B. ‘“‘The Dating of Shelley’s Prose Fragments—‘On 
Life,’ ‘On Love,’ ‘On the Punishment of Death’.” EL H, 1. 332-335. 

Ebeling, Elizabeth. ‘‘A Probable Paracelsian Element in Shelley.” SP, xxxu. 
508-525. 

Glenn, Keith. “Shelley’s “To Constantia Singing’.’”? LT LS, April 11, p. 244. 

Grabo, Carl. Prometheus Unbound: An Interpretation. Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Meaning of “The Witch of Atlas.” Chapel Hill, N. C. 

(Griffith, R. H.] An Account of An Exhibition of Books and Manuscripts of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, with Something of Their Literary History, Their Present 
Condition, and Their Provenance. Austin, Texas. 

Jones, Claude E. “Christ a Fury?” MLN, t. 41. 

Jones, Frederick L. “Mrs. Shelley’s Lodore.”” LT LS, April 4, 1935, p. 228. 

“Shelley’s Leonora.” MP, xxx. 391-395. 
Makes clear from Shelley’s correspondence, freed from Hogg’s alterations, that the novel was 
almost entirely the work of Hogg and that the association of Shelley’s name with it arose 
largely from his efforts to get it published. 

“Two Notes on Epipsychidion.”” ML N, t. 40. 
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—— “Shelley and Christianity.”” Crozer Quar., x11. 266-273. 
Kessel, Marcel. “Shelley’s ‘To Constantia Singing’.” LTLS, Jan. 17, 1935, 
. 33. 

: Lind, L. Robert. “Shelley Re-Appraised.” Sewanee Rev., xt111. 413-435. 
Mabbott, T. O. “An Early American Printing of Shelley.” N&Q, cixrx. 242. 
Mousel, Sister Mary Eunice. ‘“‘Falsetto in Shelley: A Critical Study.” [Univ. 

of Iowa] Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees... 1935, no 

pagination. (abstract of diss.) 
Richards, Irving T. ‘‘A Note on Source Influences in Shelley’s Cloud and 

Skylark.” PMLA, tL. 562-567. 

Weaver, Bennett. “‘Shelley’s Biblical Extracts: A Lost Book.” Papers of the 


| Michigan Acad. of Science, Arts, and Letters, xx. 523-538. 


See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Winwar; Section vu, s.v. Spenser, Lemmi. 
Southey. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Christensen; Section Ix, s.v. Lewis, 


Stevenson. Morley, Christopher. “F.D.R. and Treasure Island.”’ Sat. Rev. 
of Lit., May 4, 1935, p. 15. 

Tennyson. Bush, Douglas. “The Personal Note in Tennyson’s Classical 
Poems.” Univ. of Toronto Quar., tv. 201-218. 

Thackeray. More, Paul Elmer (ed.). Vanity Fair: A Novel without a Hero. 
2v., Garden City, N. Y. 

Day, Clarence. ‘‘There Was a Young Englishman.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., Oct. 5, 
1935, p. 9. 

Thompson, Francis. Willson, Cecil H. S. “Francis Thompson: Poet of Child- 
hood.” Dalhousie Rev., xv. 474-478. 

Thomson, James. Worcester, David. ‘‘James Thomson the Second: Studies 
in the Life and Poetry of ‘B.V.’.”” Harvard Univ. . . . Summaries of Theses... 
1934, p. 349. 

Wilde. See American, Section rv, s.v. Whitman. 

Wilson, John. Strout, Alan L. “Purple Patches in the Noctes Ambrosianae.” 
ELH, 1. 327-331. 

Wordsworth. Bishop, David H. ‘“‘Wordsworth’s ‘Hermitage’: Racedown or 
Grasmere?” SP, xxxi1. 483-507. 

Suggests that the opening passage in The Prelude “has reference to a journey of inspection 
made by Wordsworth from Temple Sowerby to Grasmere in the autumn of 1799.” 

Burton, Mary E. Wordsworth’s Revision of The Prelude. [Ithaca], 1934. (Cor- 
nell Univ. abstract of diss.) 

Hamilton, C. C. ““Wordsworth’s Decline in Poetic Power: The Conflict of the 
Supreme Period.” Univ. of Pittsburgh. Abstracts of Theses, x1. 123-130. 

Hartsell, E. H. “The Date of the Ode to Duty.’”? LT LS, May 30, 1935, p. 348. 

Maynard, Theodore. “Wordsworth’s Exquisite Sister.” Cath. World, CxLl. 
523-532. 

Patton, Cornelius H. The Rediscovery of Wordsworth. Boston. 

Stresses Wordsworth’s ideas and interprets his message to readers of today. 

Rowland, Buford. “William Wordsworth and Pennsylvania State Bonds.” 

Pennsyloania Mag. of Hist. and Biog., t1x. 301-303. 
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“William Wordsworth and Mississippi Bonds.” Jour. of Southern 

Hist., 1. 501-507. 

Sperry, Willard L. Wordsworth’s Anti-Climax. Cambridge, Mass. ( Harvard 
Studies in English, x11.) 

Weber, Carl J. Thanks to the Censor. Waterville, Me. (Colby Chapter of hj 
Beta Kappa), [1932]. 
Translations, with comment, of Annette Vallon’s two letters. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Christensen; Dougherty; GENERAL, Zsthetics, 
Cooper. 


XI. CONTEMPORARY 


Miscellaneous. See AMERICAN, Section v1, s.v. Walter. 

Baker, Howard. “‘Some Notes on New Fiction.” Southern Rev., 1. 178-191. 

Blinkley, Robert C. ““New Tools for Men of Letters.” Yale Rev., xxv. 519- 
537. 

Boyd, Ernest. “Marxian Literary Critics.” Scribner’s Mag., xcvmt. 342-346. 

Burke, Kenneth. “‘Recent Poetry.” Southern Rev., 1. 164-177. 

Devoe, Alan. “The Riddle of Modern Writing.” Cath. World, cx. 403-408. 

Millett, Fred B. Contemporary British Literature. A Critical Survey and 232 
Author-bibliographies. Third revised and enlarged edition, based on the second 
revised and enlarged edition by John M. Manly and Edith Rickert. N. Y. 

Ransom, John C., “Poets without Laurels.” Yale Rev., xxtv. 503-518. 

“Autumn of Poetry.” Southern Rev., 1. 609-623. 

Strong, L. A. G. “English Poetry since Brooke.” Amer. Mercury, Xxxv. 
56-62. 

Bennett, Arnold. Tresidder, Argus J. Arnold Bennett: A Critical Study. 
Ithaca. (Cornell Univ. abstract of diss.) 

Binyon. Southworth, James G. “Laurence Binyon.” Sewanee Rev., X.i11. 341- 
355. 

Bridges. Lipscomb, Herbert C. “Lucretius and The Testament of Beauty.” 
Class. Jour., Xxx1. 77-88. 

Chesterton. Reilly, Joseph J. ‘‘Chesteron as Poet.” Cath. World, cxut1. 266- 
276. 

Conrad. Ferguson, J. DeLaney. “The Plot of Conrad’s The Duel.” MLN, 1. 
385-390. 
Conrad traced the inspiration for the story to a ten-line paragraph in a provincial French 
newspaper. It really comes in much more detail from Harper’s Magazine for September, 185%. 

Wood, Miriam H. “‘A Source of Conrad’s Suspense.” MLN, v. 390-394. 
Striking verbal and other agreements with the Memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne. 

See Section x, s.v. Hardy, Lillard. 

Coppard, A. E. Saul, George B. “Literary Parallels: Yeats and Coppard.” 
N&OQ, crxvirt. 314. 

Cherry Ripe, by A. E. Coppard, with a Bibliographical Note. Wind- 

ham, Conn. 

Dowson. Lane-Latimer, J. Ronald. ‘Ernest Dowson.” LTLS, Jan. 3, p. 9. 

Eliot, T. S. Brown, Wallace C. “T. S. Eliot and the Demon of the Ego.” New 
Humanist, vu. 81-85. 
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Loring, M. L. S. “T. S. Eliot on Matthew Arnold.” Sewanee Rev., xi. 479- 
488. 

Matthiessen, Francis O. The Achievement of T. S. Eliot: An Essay onthe Na- 
ture of Poetry. Boston. 

Holme, Constance. Berry, James G. ‘“‘Constance Holme: An Appreciation.” 
Dalhousie Rev., xv. 357-364. 

Housman, A. E. Lind, Levi R. “Additions to a List of Classical Echoes in the 
Poetry of A. E. Housman.” Classical Weekly, xxix. 56. 

Ryan, John K. “Defeatist as Poet.” Cath. World, cx11. 32-38. 

Tinker, Chauncey B. ‘‘Housman’s Poetry.” Yale Rev., xxv. 84-95. 

Huxley, Aldous. Rogers, Winfield H. “Aldous Huxley’s Humanism.” Se- 
wanee Rev., XLII. 262-272. 

See below, s.v. Lawrence, D. H. 

Joyce. Strong, L. A. G. ‘James Joyce and the New Fiction.”’ Amer. Mercury, 
xxxv. 433-437. 

More Paul E. “James Joyce.” Amer. Rev., v. 129-157. 

Kipling. Mirrielees, Edith. ‘““Time and Mr. Kipling.” Va. Quar. Rev., x1. 
37-46. 

Lawrence, D. H. Alexander, Henry. ‘‘Lawrence and Huxley.” Queen’s Quar., 
xii. 96-108. 

Lucas. Shaw, Charles B. ‘“‘The Lure of Mr. Lucas.’”’ Colophon, Part 20, no 
pagination (10 pages). 

Mansfield, Kath. Schneider, Elizabeth. “Katherine Mansfield and Chekhov.” 
MLN, wt. 394-397. 

Moore. Morgan, Charles. ‘‘Epitaph on George Moore.’’ Amer. Mercury, 
XxxvI. 176-186, 

Novel. Field, Louise M. ‘“Emancipating the Novel.’’ North Amer. Rev., CCXL. 
318-324, 

Frederick, John T. ‘“New Techniques in the Novel.” Eng. Jour., xxIv. 355- 
363. 

Martin, Burns. ‘The English Novel since 1900.” Dalhousie Rev., xv. 213-218. 

Warren, Robert P. “Some Recent Novels.” Southern Rev., 1. 624-649. 

Russell. Colum, Mary A. “‘A.E.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., July 27, 1935, pp. 11-12. 

Shaw. Longstreth, T. Morris. “‘Fanny’s First Play.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., Sept. 
14, 1935, p. 9. 

Withington, Robert, ‘“The Sage of Dubdon.” Sewanee Rev., xii. 224-229. 

Synge. Alspach, R. K. “‘Synge’s Well of the Saints.” LT LS, Dec. 28, 1935, p. 
899, 
Parallels with a story in Patrick Kennedy’s Bardic Stories of Ireland. 

Woods, Anthony S. “Synge Stayed at Home by the Fireside.” Cath. World, 
CXLI. 46-52. 

Trevena, John. Henry, Myrtle C. John Trevena: A Study with Special Refer- 
ence to the Romantic Elements in his Work. Philadelphia. (\ aiv. of Penna. diss.) 

Yeats. Flaccus, Kimball. “Yeatsiana.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., Sept. 14, 1935, p. 9. 

See Coppard, A. E. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By GreEGorRY PAINE 


I, LINGUISTICS 


Bloch, Bernard. “Interviewing for the Linguistic Atlas.’”? AS, x. 3-9. 
See GENERAL, Experimental Phonetics. 

Bloomfield, Leonard. See ENGutsu, Section 1. 

Brauer, Dora L. ‘“‘Trade Names in the Petroleum Industry.”’ AS, x. 122-128. 

Cannell, Margaret. “Indian Personal Names from the Nebraska and Dakota 
Regions.”’ AS, x. 184-187. 

Clifford, James L. ‘“‘New Light on the Origin of Eastern American Pronunci- 
ation of Unaccented Final ‘a’.”” AS, x. 173-175. 

Evans, Medford. “‘Southern ‘Long I’.”” AS, x. 188-190. 

Gibson, Martha J. “‘ ‘Swamp’ in Early American Usage.” AS, x. 30-35. 

Graff, W. L. See GENERAL, Linguistics. 

Hill, A. A. “A Report on Proposed Investigations of Southern Speech.” 
Dialect Notes, v1. 420-424 (1934). 
“Research in Southern Speech in Co-operation with the Linguistic 
Atlas.” AS, x. 237-240. 

Hughes, Dorothy. ‘‘The Language of the Fashion Sheet.” AS, x. 191-194. 

Johnston, Winifred. “(Newspaper Balladry.” AS, x. 119-121. 

Joos, M. See GENERAL, Experimental Phonetics. 

Kennedy, Arthur G. e¢ al. “Bibliographical Department.” AS, x. 61-74; 139- 
152; 218-231; 304-313. 
Contains reviews of books on American speech, with brief notices of books and articles on 
“Present-Day English,” “The Study of Names,” “General and Historical Studies,” “The 
Art of Speaking and Writing,” and “Phonetics” (by S. N. Trevifio). 

Kuethe, J. Louis. “Runs, Creeks, and Branches in Maryland.” AS, x. 256- 
259. 

Kurath, Hans. “Progress of the Linguistic Atlas.” Dialect Notes, v1. 449-452. 
Continued in each issue, published semiannually, since Vol. v1. Part 1. 1930. 

Marckwardt, Albert H. See ENG.IsH, Section 1. 

Maurer, David W. “The Lingo of the Good-People.” AS, x. 10-23. 
Good-People are old-timers, of thirty years or raore ago, to the modern gangsters. 

Miller, Edmund E. “American and English Translations of “The Opper- 
manns’.” AS, x. 180-183. 

Parmenter, C. E., and Trevifio, S. N. “The Length of the Sounds of a Mid- 
dle Westerner.” AS, x. 129-133. 

Prescott, Russell T. “Language of the Livestock Mart.” AS, x. 269-272. 

Ramsay, Robert L., Read, Allen W., and Leech, Esther G. “Introduction to 
a Survey of Missouri Place-Names.” Univ. of Missouri Studies, 1x. 1-24 (1934). 
The first chapters, “Inception and Progress of the Survey,” “Directions for Students of 
Missouri Place-Names,” and “Typical Probiems Still Unsolved,” are by R. L Ramsay; the 
“Bibliography of Library Sources for the Study of the Place Names of Missouri” was compiled 
by A. W. Read; the chapters on Pike County Place-Names are by Miss Leech. 

Read, Allen W. “Attitudes toward Missouri Speech.” Missouri Hist. Rev., 
xXxIx. 259-271. 
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——— “The Bear in American Speech.” AS, x. 195-202. 
—— “Nantucketisms of 1848.”” AS, x. 38-42. 
“Two New England Lists of 1848.” Dialect Notes, v1. Part x. 452- 





454. 
Lists of Americanisms compiled by George Edward Ellis and an anonymous compiler. 


See ENGLIsH, Section 1. 

Richie, Eleanor L. “Spanish Place Names in Colorado.”’ AS, x. 88-92. 

Russell, I. Willis. See Enciisu, Section 1. 

Steadman, J. M. “Language Taboos of American College Students.” Eng. 
Studies, xv11. 6-91. 
See ENGLISH, Section 1. 

Stewart, George R., Jr. ““Popular Names for the Mountain Sheep.” AS, x. 
283-288. 

Struble, George G. ‘The English of the Pennsylvania Germans.” AS, x. 164- 
172. 

Thomas, C. K. “Pronunciation in Upstate New York.” AS, x. 107-112; 208- 
212; 292-297. 

Thornton, R. H. “‘Thornton’s American Glossary, Vol. mm, Part vir.’’ Di- 
alect Notes, vt. 456-480. 

Trager, George L. “Some Spanish Place Names of Colorado.” AS, x. 203- 
207. 

Tysell, Helen T. ‘‘The English of the Comic Cartoons.” AS, x. 43-55. 


II. GENERAL 


Aiken, Riley (ed.). ‘“‘A Pack Load of Mexican Tales.” Texas Folk-Lore Soc. 
Publications, No. x11. 1-87. 

Allen, Gay W. American Prosody. N. Y. 

A history of versification of eleven poets from Freneau to Emily Dickinson. 

Brawley, Benjamin. Early Negro American Writers: Selections with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Introductions. Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Twenty Negro writers, from Jupiter Hammon to Alexander Crummell. 

De Huff, Elizabeth W. “The Metamorphosis of a Folk Tale.” Texas Folk- 
Lore Soc. Publications, No. x11. 122-134. 

Dictionary of American Bivgraphy. Edited by Dumas Malone. Vol. xv. 
Platt-Roberdeau. Vol. xv1. Robert-Seward. Vol. xvm. Sewell-Stevenson. N. Y. 
This very valuable dictionary of biography will be completed in 1936. 

Ditzion, Sidney. ‘‘The History of Periodical Literature in the United States: 
A Bibliography.” Bull. of Bibliography, xv. 110; 129-133. 

Dobie, J. Frank. “‘Catorce.” Texas Folk-Lore Soc. Publications, No. x11. 194- 
200. 

Ferguson, J. DeLancey. “American Humor: Roots or Flowers?” Amer. 
Scholar, tv. 380-382. 

A reply to Miss Rourke, see below. 
“The Roots of American Humor.” Amer. Scholar, tv. 41-48. 











The tall story is not autochthonously American, but descends from medieval sagas, romances, 
the Mabinogion, the proverbs, and the chapbooks of seventeenth and eighteenth century 


England. 
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Gohdes, Clarence, et al. (comps.). “Articles on American Literature Appearing 
in Current Periodicals.” Am Lit, v1. 448-454: vir. 90-104; 211-219; 337-349. 

Halline, Allan G. (ed.). American Plays: Selected and Edited with Critical Jn. 
troductions and Bibliographies. N. Y. 

Hunt, Everett L. “The Social Interpretation of Literature.” Eng. J our., 
xxiv. 214-219. 

Jones, Howard M., and Leisy, Ernest E. (comps.). Major American Writers. 
N. Y. 

Professor Jones writes the “Introductory Survey: Backgrounds of American Literature.” 

Kirk, Clara M. See Encutsu, Section m1. 

Long, Orie W. Literary Pioneers: Early American Explorers of European 

Culture. Cambridge, Mass. 
“One of the most important contributions to American intellectual life in the nineteenth 
century resulted from the romantic impulse which impelled a group of aspiring young scholars 
to pursue their studies in foreign countries. George Ticknor and Edward Everett, as students 
at the University of Géttingen, were the earliest of the pioneers in this movement. In the 
course of years they were followed by Joseph Green Cogswell, George Bancroft, Henry Wais- 
worth Longfellow, John Motley, and others of distinction.” 

McKay, George L. (comp.). “American Book Auction Catalogues 1713-1934: 
A Union List.” Bull. N. Y. Pub. Libr., xxxrx. 141-166; 388-410; 461-478: 
561-576; 638-661; 724-744. 

A list of some nine thousand American auction catalogues. 

McVoy, Lizzie C., and Campbell, Ruth B. (comps.). A Bibliography of Fic- 
tion by Louisianians and on Louisiana Subjects. Baton Rouge. (Louisiana State 
University Studies. No. 18.) 

Fiction in the English language, exclusive of magazine fiction. 

Mott, F. L. “One Hundred and Twenty Years.” North Amer. Rev., ccxt. 
144-174, 

A history of the North American Review, which will form a chapter of the forthcoming History 
of American Magazines: 1850-1885. This informative article lacks the illuminating footnotes 
of the History, which I have had the privilege of reading in MS. 

Mowat, R. B. Americans in England. Boston. 

A general, historical study of various Americans who have visited England during three cen- 
turies. 

Orians, G. Harrison. “The Cult of the Vanishing American.”’ Univ. of Toledo 
Bull., xu. 3-15. 

A study of the “Last of the Tribe” tradition in the decade following Cooper’s The Last of the 
Mohicans (1826). 

Pattee, Fred L. The First Century of American Literature: 1770-1870. N. Y. 
Ignoring the colonial productions, to which Tyler devoted two long volumes, Professor 
Pattee portrays the writers and analyzes the literary products of the Revolutionary and 
Romantic periods. 

Pennington, Edgar L. “The Beginnings of the Library in Charles Town, 
South Carolina.” Proceedings Amer. Antiquarian Soc., N S, xutv. 159-187. 
“The lending library of colonial America owes most to the industry and example of an English 
clergyman, the Reverend Doctor Thomas Bray,” who collected funds for lending libraries to 
fourteen British colonies, incliding five American colonies. We have a complete list of the 
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books sent to Charles Town, South Carolina, in 1698. This list is appended, with an identifica- 
tion of titles. 

Read, Allen W. “The Membership in Proposed American Academies.” 
AmLit, vir. 145-165. 

An examination of the membership of several proposed American academies and that of the 
organized National Institute of Arts and Letters aids in the study of literary history. 

Rourke, Constance. “Examining the Roots of American Humor.” Amer. 
Scholar, 1v. 249-252, 254. 

A reply to Mr. Ferguson’s article. 

Sabin, Joseph (comp.). Bibliotheca Americana: A Dictionary of Books Relating 
to America, from Iis Discovery to the Present Time. Vol. xxv. Part 150; Vol. xxv1. 
Parts 151-156; Vol. xxvm. Part 157 (To Virginia). 

Begun by Joseph Sabin, continued by Wilberforce Eames, and completed by R. W. G. Vail 
for the Bibliographical Society of America. 

Shipton, Clifford K. ‘‘A Plea for Puritanism.” Amer. Hist. Rev., xL. 460-467. 

Spiller, Robert E. ‘The Task of the Historian of American Literature.’’ 

Sewanee Rev., xii. 70-79. 
American literary historians ‘‘must be philosophers and economists as well as critics.’’ They 
must do for poetry, the essay, and the novel what has been done for the drama, and, to an even 
lesser extent, for the short story. “Our first task as research investigators is not, at the present 
time, the writing of this new history, but the conservation and classification of the sources 
from which it is to be written, and the continued and intensive fact-finding in limited fields 
and on specific problems.” 

Weiss, Harry B. (comp.). “A Catalogue of the American, English, and For- 
eign Chapbooks in the New York Public Library.” Bull. N. Y. Pub. Libr., 
xxxix. 3-34; 105-126; 181-192; Supplement and index 789-810. 

An annotated catalogue of nearly twelve hundred chapbooks, with a bibliography of general 
works. 

Willard, James F. See EnGuisu, Section m1. 

Winterich, John T. Early American Books and Printing. Boston. 

A popular history of printing, with expert comments on some pieces of rare Americana. 


III. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Miscellaneous. Adams, Randolph G. “America’s First Bibles.” Colophon, 
N S, 1. 11-20. 
Although Isaiah Thomas stated in his History of Printing (1810) that Kneeland and Green of 
Boston printed a Bible in English in 1752, later bibliographers believe that he was incorrect, 
since no copy or record of a copy has appeared. They maintain that the first Bible in English 
in America was printed by Robert Aitken in Philadelphia in 1782. 

Brayton, Susan S. “The Library of an Eighteenth-Century Gentleman of 
Rhode Island.” New Eng. Quar., viz. 277-283. 

Jones, Howard M. “American Prose Style: 1700-1770.” Huntington Libr. 
Bull., No. 6. 115-151 (1934). 
This original study shows that Colonial sermons had a marked influence on literary style 
towards clarity and simplicity. 

Lovely, N. W. “Notes on New England Almanacs.” New Eng. Quar., VIII. 
264~277, 
Almanacs published before the Revolution. 
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Pattee, Fred L. “The British Theater in Philadelphia in 1778.” AmLit, v1 
231-388. 

Pollock, Thomas C, “Notes on Professor Pattee’s ‘The British Theater in 
Philadelphia in 1778.” AmLit, vm. 310-314. 

Points out errors in fact and inference in Professor Pattee’s article. 

Spruill, Julia C. “The Southern Lady’s Library, 1700-1776.” So. Atlantic 
Quar., XxxIv. 23-41. 

Ames, Nathaniel. Jorgenson, Chester E. ‘‘The New Science in the Almanacs 
of Ames and Franklin.” New Eng. Quar., vit. 555-561. 

Barlow, Joel. Zunder, Theodore A. “Notes on the Friendship of Joel Barlow 
and Tom Paine.” A BC, v1. 96-99. 

Byrd, William. Murdock, Kenneth B. “William Byrd and the Virginian 
Author of The Wanderer.’”’ Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xvu. 
129-136. 

Byrd wrote a letter, here reprinted, on the fly-leaf of John Fox’s Motto’s of the Wanderer 
(London, 1718). The life of Fox is sketched. 

Edwards. Faust, Clarence H., and Johnson, Thomas H. (eds.) Jonathan Ed- 
wards: Representative Selections, with Introduction, Bibliography, and Notes. 
N. Y. 

A volume in the American Writers Series. The greater part of the Introduction, written by 
Dr. Faust, treats “Jonathan Edwards as a Thinker.” 

Johnson, Thomas. “Jonathan Edwards as a Man of Letters.” Harvard Sum- 
maries of Theses, 1934, 332-327. 

Evans, Nathaniel. Pennington, Edgar L. Nathaniel Evans: A Poet of Colonial 
America, Ocala, Fla. 

This 32-page pamphlet also treats ‘Evans the Priest.” 

Franklin. Jorgenson, Chester E. ‘‘Benjamin Franklin and Rabelais,” Classical 
Jour., xxrx. 538-540 (1934). 

Godfrey, Thomas. Carlson, C. Lennart. “Thomas Godfrey in England.” 
Am Lit, vir. 303-309. 

Hopkins, Samuel. Elsbre, Oliver W. “Samuel Hopkins and His Doctrine of 
Benevolence.” New Eng. Quar., vimt. 534-550. 

Johnson, Samuel. Hornberger, Theodore. ‘‘Samuel Johnson of Yale and 
King’s College: A Note on the Relation of Science and Religion in Provincial 
America.” New Eng. Quar., vit. 378-397. 

Mather, Cotton. Hornberger, Theodore. ‘‘The Date, the Source, and the Sig- 
nificance of Cotton Mather’s Interest in Science.” Am Lit, v1. 413-420. 
Mather’s “‘delight in the wonder and beauty of design in the external world” was expressed 
as early as 1693, which was many years before the fuller expression of this deistic attitude in 
The Christian Philosopher (1720). 

Priestley. Browne, Charles A. “Joseph Priestley and the American ‘Fathers’.”’ 
Amer. Scholar, tv. 133-147. 

Well known to his American contemporaries, this theologian and chemist was the friend of 
Franklin, Jefferson, and John Adams. 

Smith, John. Morse, Jarvis M. “John Smith and His Critics: A Chapter in 

Colonial Historiography.” Jour. Southern Hist., 1. 123-137. 
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Thomas, Isaiah. Marble, Annie M, From ’ Prentice to Patron: The Life Story 
of Isaiah Thomas. N. Y. 
A very readable biography of this important publisher, editor, and bookseller—the founder 
of the American Antiquarian Society and the author of the History of Printing in America. 
Students of American publishing wish that the author had discussed Thomas’s works with 
more antiquarian interest. 

Williams, Roger. Wiener, F. B. “Roger Williams’ Contribution to Modern 
Thought.” R. I. Hist. Soc. Coll., xxvii. 1-20. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Miscellaneous. Brooks, Cleanth. The Relation of the Alabama-Georgia Di- 
alect to the Provincial Dialects of Great Britain. Baton Rouge. (Louisiana State 
University Studies, No. xx.) 

Brown, Herbert R. “ The Great American Novel.” Am Lit, vim. 1-14. 

Excerpts from critics of the nineteenth century who were not in agreement about the best 
American fiction. 

Jones, Howard M. “‘The Influence of European Ideas in Nineteenth-Century 

America.” AmLit, vi. 241-273. 
“The British version of post-revolutionary rationalism” had “the most vogue in the New 
World.” The Scotch “common-sense” school had the most striking influence upon American 
metaphysics. The “dynamic conception of nature” brought to a focus such subsidiary forces 
of European influence as literary romanticism, transcendentalism, and an affirmative opti- 
mism. 

Loewenberg, Bert J. “The Controversy over Evolution in New England, 
1859-1873.” New Eng. Quar., vut. 232-257. 

“The Import of the Doctrine of Evolution on American Thought, 
1859-1900.” Harvard Summaries of Theses, 1934, 165-168. 

McCloskey, John C. ‘‘The Campaign of Periodicals after the War of 1812 
for National American Literature.”” PMLA, L, 262-273. 

Enthusiastic over American naval victories in the War of 1812, Democratic periodicals at- 
tempted the establishment of a national American literature. The illustrative quotations are 
from The Portico (Baltimore, 1816-1818). 

Macdonald, Allan. “A Sailor Among the Transcendentalists.” New Eng. 
Quar., vit. 307-319. 

Father Edward Taylor stood by Emerson. Writings by Emerson, Dana, Whitman, Dickens 
(American Notes), and Melville (Father Mapple in Moby-Dick) contain references to Taylor. 

O’Neill, Edward H. A History of American Biography, 1800-1935. Phila. 

A Univ. of Pa. dissertation, in which the author writes expository and critical comments on 
hundreds of biographies. 

Sedgwick, William E. ‘‘The Problem of American Literature as Seen by Con- 
temporary Critics, 1815-1850.” Harvard Summaries of Theses, 1935, 333-334. 
“The Materials for an American Literature: A Critical Problem of 
the Early Nineteenth Century.”” Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., 
Xvit. 141-162. 

Wilson, Arthur H. A History of the Philadelphia Theatre, 1835-1855. Phila- 
delphia. 
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The third volume in the series on the history of the Philadelphia theatre, written as a Univ. of 
Pa. dissertation. 

Audubon. Hopkins, Frederick M. ‘“Audubon’s Birds of America.” P)- 
lishers’ Weekly, cxxvimt. 1545-1546. 

Peattie, Donald C. Singing in the Wilderness: A Salute to John James Audu- 
bon. N. Y. 

Baldwin, J. G. Parish, Hunter D. “An Overlooked Personality in Southern 
Life,” N.C. Hist. Rev., xm. 341-353. 

An Alabama editor, Samuel Hale, is the original of a character in Flush Times. 

Brown, C. B. Alcuin: A Dialogue. A Type-facsimile Reprint of the First 
Edition Printed in 1798. With an Introduction by Leroy Elwood Kimball. 
New Haven. 

Brown’s first book, and the earliest championing of the rights of women by an American. 

Bryant. Glicksberg, Charles I. “‘Bryant, the Poet of Humor.” Americana, 
xxx. 364-374. 

“An Uncollected Poem by William Cullen Bryant.” ABC, vr. 131- 
134. 
A poetical translation from the Spanish. 

See s.v. Cooper. 

— “William Cullen Bryant and Fanny Wright.” AmLit, v1. 427-432. 

Herrick, Marvin T. “Rhetoric and Poetry in Bryant.” AmLit, vir. 188-194. 

McDowell, Tremaine (ed.). William Cullen Bryant: Representative Selections, 

with Introduction, Bibliography, and Notes. N. Y. 
This volume of the American Writers Series contains a carefully selected annotated bibliog- 
raphy, an extensive range of selections, and adequate notes. The choice of a large number of 
prose selections is wise. The editor’s critical judgment is sound in his treatment of Bryant as a 
poet, critic, and Romantic writer. It is difficult to treat Bryant’s politics in so short a space, 
but the discussion of Bryant’s religion is excellent. 

Carey, Mathew. Randall, David A. “Waverley in America.” Colophon, N S, 
1. 39-55. 

Carey secured advance sheets of the Waverley Novels from Ballantyne. 

Channing, W. E. Silver, Rollo G. “Ellery Channing’s Collaboration with 
Emerson.” Am Lit, vir. 84-86. 

Letters by William Ellery Channing the younger to secure aid in publishing a book. 

Cooper. Glicksberg, Charles I. “Cooper & Bryant: A Literary Friendship.”’ 
Colophon, Part 20. 12 pages. 

The reprinting of editorials and reviews by Bryant and of letters by Cooper, from the New 
York Evening Post. 

Marckwardt, Albert H. ‘““The Chronology and Personnel of the Bread and 
Cheese Club.” Am Lit, v1. 389-399. 

The probable date of organization was 1822 instead of 1824, and the club roster included about 
thirty-five men of prominence. 

Orians, G. Harrison. See above, s.v. General. 

Spiller, Robert E. “Fenimore Cooper and Lafayette: Friends of Polish Free- 
dom, 1830-1832.” AmLit, viz. 56-75. 

DeBow, J. D. B. Nixon, H. C. “J. D. B. DeBow, Publicist.” Southwest Rev., 
xx. 217-219. 
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Deering, Nathaniel. Chaplin, Leola B. The Life and Works of Nathaniel 
Deering, 1791-1881: With the Text of Deering’s Plays Carabasset and The 
Clairvoyants. Orono, Maine, 1934. (Univ. of Maine Studies, Second Ser., No. 
32. 

A aii Maine, poet and playwright. 

Drake. Johnson, Merle, and Birss, John H. (comps.). “American First 
Editions: Joseph Rodman Drake, 1795-1820.” Publishers’ Weekly, cxxvu. 
1926. 

Pleadwell, F. L. The Life and Works of Joseph Rodman Drake. Boston. 

A biography by an officer of the U. S. Medical Corps. 

Emerson. Scudder, Townsend. “Emerson in Dundee.” Amer. Scholar. 1. 
331-344. 

———— “Emerson’s British Lecture Tour, 1847-1848: Part I. The Prepara- 
tions for the Tour, and the Nature of Emerson’s Audience; Part II. Emerson 
as a Lecturer in Britain and the Reception of the Lecturer.’’ Am Lit, vu. 15-36; 
166-180. 

Scudder, Townsend, III. See Enciisu, Section x, s.v. Carlyle. 

Silver, Rollo G. ““Mr. Emerson Appeals to Boston.” A BC, v1. 209-219. 
Anti-slavery lecture printed in the Daily Evening Traveller, Boston, Jan. 26, 1855. 

Warfel, Harry R. See s.v. Margaret Fuller. 

Zink, Harriet R. Emerson’s Use of the Bible. (Univ. of Nebraska Studies in 
Language, Literature, and Criticism. No. 14.) 

Foster, Stephen. Bowman, John G. “A Singer to Pioneers.’’ Aflantic Mo., 
cLv1. 83-88. 

The character and achievement of Stephen Foster. 

Fletcher, Edward G. “Stephen Collins Foster, Dramatic Collaborator.” 
Colophon, N S, 1. 33-37. 

Fuller, Margaret. Warfel, Harry R. ‘Margaret Fuller and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson.” PMLA, Lt. 576-594. 

Griffith, Mary. Adkins, Nelson F. ‘‘An Early American Story of Utopia.”’ 
Colophon, N S, 1. 123-132. 

Mrs. Mary Griffith wrote “Three Hundred Years Hence,” published in a volume of tales, 
Camperdown; or, News from our Neighborhood (1836). 

Halleck, Fitz-Greene. Johnson, Merle, and Birss, John H. (comps.). “‘Ameri- 
can First Editions: Fitz-Greene Halleck, 1790-1867.” Publishers’ Weekly, 
cxxvir. 2306. 

Hawthorne. Cherry, Fannye N. “A Note on the Source of Hawthorne’s 
‘Lady Eleanore’s Mantle’.” Am Lit, v1. 437-439. 

Stewart, Randall. “Hawthorne in England: The Patriotic Motive in the 
Note-Books.” New Eng. Quar., vim. 3-13. 

Turner, Arlin. “Autobiographical Elements in Hawthorne’s ‘The Blithedale 
Romance’.” Univ. of Texas Studies in English, No. 15. Pp. 39-62. 

Warren, Austin. ‘‘Hawthorne’s Reading.” New Eng. Quar. vit. 480-497. 

Irving. Osterweis, Rollin G. Rebecca Grats: A Study in Charm. Introduction 
by A. S. W. Rosenbach. Foreword by David Philipson. N. Y. 

“Rebecca Gratz survives in American literary history ...as the putative original of the 

Rebecca in Scott’s Ivanhoe, and as the friend of Washington Irving.” 
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Parsons, Coleman O. ‘Washington Irving Writes from Granada.” A mij, 
vi. 439-443. 

Reichart, Walter A. ‘“‘Washington Irving, the Fosters, and the Forsters.” 
MLN, Lv. 35-39. 
The confusion by biographers of the family of Mrs. John Foster and her daughters, Emily and 
Flora, of Bedford, England, with another English family, that of Edward Forster. 

Starke, Aubrey. “Irving’s ‘Haunted Ship’—A Correction.” Am Lit, v1. 444- 
445. 
Not by Irving, for it had been reprinted in the New York Mirror, Jan. 9, 1836, from some 
English annual. 

Williams, Stanley T. The Life of Washington Irving. 2 vols. N. Y. 
The definitive study of Irving, by the best authority, who writes with charm and scholarly 
thoroughness. 

James, Henry. Warren, Austin. The Elder Henry James. N. Y., 1934. 

Key, F. S. Weybright, Victor. Spangled Banner: The Story of Francis Scot: 
Key. N. Y. 

Longfellow. Curti, Merle E. “Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and Elihu 
Burritt.” AmLit, viz. 315-328. 
A reprinting of letters in exchange between Longfellow and “the learned blacksmith” of Wor- 
cester. 

Flanders, Bertram H. “An Uncollected Longfellow Translation.” Am Lit, 
vi. 205-207. 

Thompson, Lawrance R. ‘‘Longfellow’s Original Sin of Imitation.”’ Colophon, 
N S, 1. 97-106. 

Melville. Aaron, Daniel. “Melville and the Missionaries.” New Eng. Quar., 
vit. 404-408. 

Anderson, Charles R. “‘A Reply to Herman Melville’s White-Jacket by Rear- 
Admiral Thomas O. Selfridge, Sr.’”’ AmLit, vm. 123-144. 
Selfridge states his objections to Melville’s pictures of life on a man-of-war, in a newly dis- 
covered manuscript. 

Fagin, N. Bryllion. “Herman Melville and the Interior Mtnologue.”’ Am Lit, 
vi. 433-434. 

Forsythe, Robert S. “Herman Melville in Honolulu.” New Eng. Quar., vi. 
99-105. 





“Herman Meiville’s ‘The Town-Ho’s Story’. ”” N&Q, crxvim. 314. 
This story, later published as Chapter 54 in Moby-Dick, first appeared in Harper’s Magazine, 
for Oct., 1851, from which it was printed in the Baltimore Weekly Sun for Nov. 8, 1851. 
Journal up the Straits: October 11, 1856—May 5, 1857. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Raymond Weaver. N. Y. 
The transcription and editing of two hundred pages of manuscript from three journals, which 
gives the record of Melville’s trip to the Far East, and furnished him background for his poem 
Clarel. 
Wegelin, Oscar. ““Herman Melville as I Recall Him. ” Colophon, N S, 1. 21-24. 
Paulding. Davidson, Frank. “‘Paulding’s Treatment of the Angel of Hadley.”’ 
Am Lit, viz. 330-332. 


Paulding’s The Puritan and His Daughter should be added to G. H. Orians’ list of literary treat- 


ments of the regicide theme. See article in AmLit, tv. 227-269. 
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Poe. Allen, Mozelle S. ‘‘Poe’s Debt to Voltaire.””’ Univ. of Texas Studies in 
English, No. 15. Pp. 63-75. 

Alterton, Margaret, and Craig, Hardin. (eds.). Edgar Allan Poe: Representa- 
tive Selections, with Introduction, Bibliography, and Notes. N. Y. 
The choice of selections, the critical bibliographies, and the detailed notes form a rich collec- 
tion. The Introduction contains Miss Alterton’s theory of the effect upon Poe’s writings and 
critical dicta of his increasing grasp of unity—a theory which is one of several in interpreting 
Poe. Dr. Craig’s admirably written sections of the Introduction stress, almost overstress, Poe’s 
literary skill and genius. 

Belden, H. M. “‘Poe’s ‘The City in the Sea’ and Dante’s City of Dis.” 
AmLit, vu. 332-334. 

Jackson, D. K. ‘‘Four of Poe’s Critiques in Baltimore Newspapers.” MLN, 
L. 251-256. 

Lloyd, J. A. T. “‘Who Wrote ‘English Notes’?”’ Colophon, N S, 1. 107-118. 
An unconvincing argument, upon internal evidence, that Poe wrote English Notes. 

Mabbott, Thomas O. “Allusion to a Spanish Joke in Poe’s ‘A Valentine’. ” 
N&Q, cixix. 189. 
“Joel Chandler Harris: A Debt to Poe.” N&Q, crxvi. 151-152 





(1934). 

McLean, Sydney R. “‘A Valentine.’’ Colophon, N S, 1. 183-187. 
A poem to a girl who gave poetic promise. 

Silver, Rollo G. See below, s.v. Whitman. 

Varner, J. G. “‘Poe’s Tale of Jerusalem and The Talmud.” ABC, v1. 56-57. 

Whitty, J. H. “A Parrot.’’ Colophon, N S, 1. 188-190. 
A French-speaking parrot in the home of the Misses Dubourg, Poe’s first school abroad. 

Zunder, Theodore A. See above, s.v. Barlow. 

Simms. Hoole, William S. “William Gilmore Simms’s Career as Editor.” 
Georgia Hist. Quar., x1x. 47-54. 

Tabb. Starke, Aubrey. ‘“‘Father John B. Tabb: A Checklist.’’ A BC, v1. 101- 
104, 

Thoreau. Flanagan, John T. “Thoreau in Minnesota.’”’ Minnesota Hist., 
xvi. 35-46. 

Stewart, Charles D. ‘A Word for Thoreau.” Atlantic Mo., civ1, 110-116. 
Nature facts which discredit Burroughs’ criticisms of Thoreau. 

White, Viola C. ‘“‘Thoreau’s Opinion of Whitman.” New Eng. Quar., vil. 
262-264. 
Thoreau’s letter to Harrison Blake about Whitman. 

Timrod. Cardwell, G. R. ‘““‘The Date of Henry Timrod’s Birth.” AmLit, 
vir. 207-208. 
The poet was born on Dec. 8, 1828, and not Dec. 8, 1829, as universally stated. 

Whitman. Adkins, Nelson F. “Walt Whitman and William Motherwell: 
‘Goodbye My Fancy’. ” N&Q, crxrx. 268-269. 

Allen, Gay W. (comp.). “Walt Whitman Bibliography, 1918-1934.” Bull. of 
Bibliography, xv. 84-85; 106-109. 

Baker, Portia. “‘Walt Whitman’s Relations with Some New York Maga- 
zines.” Am Lit, vi. 274-301. 
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Cooke, Alice L. ““Whitman’s Background in the Industrial Movements 0; 
His Time.” Univ. of Texas Studies in English, No. 15. Pp. 76-91. 

Glicksberg, Charles I. “A Friend of Walt Whitman.” A BC, vr. 91-94. 

——— “A Whitman Discovery.” Colophon, N S, 1. 227-234. 
Mr. Glicksberg supports Emory Holloway in attributing the authorship of a Harper’s article 
to Whitman. 

———- “A Walt Whitman Parody.” AmLit, v. 436-437. 

Gohdes, Clarence. “The 1876 English Subscription for Whitman.” ML \, ;. 
252-258. 
The astonishing financial success of the Centennial Edition of Leaves of Grass and Two Rive: 
(1876). 

Silver, Rollo G. “Seven Letters of Walt Whitman.” Am Lit, vir. 76-81. 

— “A Note about Whitman’s Essay on Poe.” AmLit, v1. 435-436. 

———— “Oscar Makes a Call.”’ Colophon, Part 20. 4 pages. 
A reporter’s account of Oscar Wilde’s visit, reprinted from the Philadelphia Press, Jan. 19, 
1882. 

Van Doren, Mark. “‘Walt Whitman, Stranger.” Amer. Mercury, xxxv. 277 
288. 

White, Viola C. See above, s.v. Thoreau. 

Whittier. Coleman, Mary H. “Whittier on John Randolph of Roanoke.” 
New Eng. Quar., vir. 551-554. 

Currier, Thomas F. “Whittier and the Amesbury-Salisbury Strike.” New 
Eng. Quar., vit. 105-112. 
Whittier’s sympathy for the strikers. 

Willis. Fenn, William P. “The Source of One of Willis’s Sketches.” Am Lit, 
vi. 421-426. 


V. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Miscellaneous. Shurter, Robert L. ‘“‘The Utopian Novel in America, 1888 
1910.” So. Atlantic Quar., xxxtv. 137-144. 

Starke, Aubrey. ‘‘ ‘No Names’ and ‘Round Robins’. ” AmLit, v1. 400-412. 
The identification of the authors of four popular series of novels published anonymously in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Clemens. Altick, Richard D. ‘““Mark Twain’s Despair: An Explanation in 
Terms of His Humanity.” So. Atlantic Quar., xxxiv. 359-367. 

Clemens, Cyril. ‘‘Mark Twain’s Joan of Arc.’’ Commonweal, xxu. 323-3234. 

Mark Twain’s Religion. Webster Groves, Mo. 

——~—- (ed.). Mark Twain’s Wit and Wisdom. Preface by Stephen Leacock. 
u, ¥. 

Dreiser, Theodore. ‘‘Mark the Double Twain.” Eng. Jour., xxv. 615-627. 

Emberson, Frances G. “Mark Twain’s Vocabulary; A General Survey.’ 
Univ. of Missouri Studies, x. No. 3. Pp. 1-53. 

Johnson, Merle (comp.). A Bibliography of the Works of Mark Twain, 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens: A List of First Editions in Book Form and of 
First Printings in Periodicals and Occasional Publications of His Varied 
Literary Activities. N. Y. 

A revised and enlarged edition of the 1910 Bibliography. 
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Mark Twain’s Notebook. Prepared for Publication with Comments by Albert 
Bigelow Paine. N. Y. 

In twenty-five chapters the editor prints passages from the notebook, covering most of Mark 
Twain’s life. 

Masters, Edgar L. “Mark Twain: Son of the Frontier.”” Amer. Mercury, 
xxxvi. 67-74. 

Pattee, Fred L. (ed.). Mark Twain (Samuel Langhorne Clemens): Repre- 

sentative Selections, with Introduction and Bibliography. N. Y. 
Another volume of the American Writers Series. The Introduction contains Professor Pattee’s 
opinion that the real Mark Twain lies in his earlier volumes, the richest of them being Huckle- 
berry Finn, Life on the Mississippi, and the first eleven chapters of The Gilded Age. He views 
Mark Twain as important as a humorist and a romanticist. 

Paullin, Charles O. ““Mark Twain’s Virginia Kin.’’ William and Mary Col- 
lege Quar. Hist. Mag., xv. 294-298. 

Phelps, William L. ‘‘Mark Twain.” Yale. Rev., xxv. 291-310. 

Stewart, Herbert L. “Mark Twain on the Jewish Problem.” Dalhousie Rev., 
xiv. 455-458. 

Taylor, Coley B. Mark Twain’s Margins on Thackeray’s “Swift.” N.Y. 

The comments written on the margins of Thackeray’s chapter on Swift in English Humorists 
were savage thrusts at Swift. 

Underhill, Irving S. ‘““‘The Haunted Book: A Further Exploration Concern- 
ing Huckleberry Finn.” Colophon, N S, 1. 281-291. 

Cf. the author’s previous article in the Colophon, Part 6, 1931. 

Wagenknecht, Edward. Mark Twain: The Man and His Work. New Haven. 
An analysis and synthesis of all that biographers and critics have said about Mark Twain, 
which makes a very readable, helpful book. 

Wister, Owen. “In Homage to Mark Twain.’”’ Harper’s Mag., cLxx1. 547- 
556. 

Crane. Jones, Claude. “‘Stephen Crane at Syracuse.”” Am Lit, vim. 82-84. 

Dickinson. Sherrer, Grace B. “A Study of Unusual Verb Constructions in 
the Poems of Emily Dickinson.” A m Lit, v1. 37—46. 

Unpublished Poems of Emily Dickinson. Edited by Martha Dickinson 
Bianchi and Alfred Leete Hampson. Boston. 

Lanier. Jackson, Lena E., and Starke, Aubrey. ‘“‘New Light on the Ancestry 
of Sidney Lanier.”’ Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., x.111. 160-168. 

Lorenz, Lincoln. The Life of Sidney Lanier. N. Y. 

Norris. Martin, Willard E. ‘‘Frank Norris’s Reading at Harvard College.” 
Am Lit, vu. 203-204. 

Porter, W. S. Clarkson, P. S., “A Decomposition of Cabbages and Kings.” 
Am Lit, viz. 195-202. 

Spofford, Harriet P. Halbeisen, Elizabeth K. Harriet Prescott Spofford: A 
Romantic Survival. Philadelphia. 

A Univ. of Pennsylvania dissertation in which the student adds to the usual biography an 
analysis of the extensive literary product of this minor writer who tried to change from a 
romanticist to a realist. 

Stockton. Pforzheimer, Walter L. ‘“‘The Lady, the Tiger and the Author.” 
Colophon, N S, 1. 261-270. 

Facts and legends about the famous story. 
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Taylor. Warnock, Robert. “Bayard Taylor’s Unpublished Letters to Hi, 
Sister Annie.” Am Lit, vu. 47-55. 

Thaxter. Stubbs, W. Wilma. “Celia Laighton Thaxter, 1835-1894.” Ney 
Eng. Quar., vit. 518-533. 


VI. CONTEMPORARY 


Miscellaneous. Davidson, Donald. “Regionalism and Nationalism jy 
American Literature.”’ Amer. Rev., v. 48-61. 

Brooks, Cleanth, Jr. ““The Modern Southern Poet and Tradition.” Va. Quar, 
Rev., x1. 305-320. 

Hatcher, Harlan. Creating the Modern American Novel. N. Y. 

Hicks, Granville. “Literature and Revolution.” Eng. Jour., xxtv. 219-239, 

O’Neill, E. H. “Modern American Biography.” North Amer. Rev., ccxt. 
488-497, 

Quinn, A. H. “The Real Hope for the American Theatre.” Scribner’s Maz, 
xcvir. 30-35. 

Ransom, John C. “Modern with the Southern Accent.” Va. Quar. Reo., x1, 
184-200. 

Tate, Allen. ‘“‘The Profession of Letters in the South.” Va. Quar. Rev., x1. 
161-176. 

Walter, Erich A., et al. (comps.). “An Annotated Bibliography of Contem- 
porary Literature for 1934: A Partial List.” Eng. Jour., xxiv. 283-332. 

Allen. Knight, Grant C. James Lane Allen and the Genteel Tradition. Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 
As valuable for its critical point of view as for its biographical material. 

Austin. DuBois, Arthur E. “Mary Hunter Austin, 1868-1934.” Southwest 
Rev., 231-264. 

Babbitt, Irving. MacCampbell, Donald. “Irving Babbitt: Some Entirely 
Personal Impressions.’ Sewanee Rev., xLt11. 164-174. 

Connelly, Marc. Withington, Robert. “Notes on the Corpus Christi Plays 
and ‘The Green Pastures’. ”’ SA B, rx. 193-197 (1934). 

Frost. Newdick, Robert S. “The Early Verse of Robert Frost and Some of 
His Revisions.”’ Am Lit, vir. 181-187. 

Lindsay. Masters, Edgar L. Vachel Lindsay: A Poet in America. N. Y. 

“‘Vachel Lindsay and America.” Sat. Rev. Lit., x11. 3-4, 15. 

Lowell, Amy. Damon, S. Foster. Amy Lowell: A Chronicle with Extracts 
from Her Correspondence. Boston. 
A detailed, elaborate biography; an appraisal of Miss Lowell’s poetry; extracts from corre- 
spondence with literary celebrities;a chronological arrangement of first printingsof poems and 
prose. 

Scott, Winfield T. ‘Amy Lowell after Ten Years.” New Eng. Quar., vill. 
320-330. 

Monroe, Harriet. Hayakawa, S. Ichiye. ‘“Harriet Monroe as Critic.” Studies 
in Eng. Lit. (Tokyo), xtv. 1-7 (1934). 

Moody. Henry, David D. William Vaughn Moody. Boston. 
“This study of the writings of William Vaughn Moody was not intended to be a biography. 
Moody’s work was so completely his whole life, however, that a history and an analysis of his 
criticism, poetry, and prose unfold a picture of the man.” 
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More. Brett, G. S. “Paul Elmer More: A Study.” Univ. Toronto Quar., tv. 
279-295. 

O’Neill, Eugene. Parks, Edd W. “Eugene O’Neill’s Symbolism.” Sewanee 
Rev., xt. 436-451. 

Skinner, Richard D. Eugene O’ Neill: A Poet's Quest, with a Correct Chro- 
nology of the O’Neill Plays as Furnished by Eugene O'Neill. N. Y. 

Robinson, E. A. App, A. J. “Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Arthurian Poems.” 
Thought, x. 468-479. Maynard, Theodore. “Edwin Arlington Robinson.” 
Catholic World, cx11. 266-275. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
(INCLUDING PROVEN CAL) 


By H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Miscellaneous. Holmes, U. T. “‘French Words with e for o in Unaccented 
Initial Syllables.” Lang, xi. 231-237. 
“‘Waldensian Speech in North Carolina.” ZRPh, tv. 500-513. 
Lane, G. S. ““Notes on Louisiana French.”’ Lang, x1. 5-16. 
Rice, C. C. “Romance Etymologies.”’ Lang, x1. 238-241. 
Provencal avalir and French potiron. 





II. MEDIEVAL LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Patterson, W. F. Three Centuries of French Poetic Theory. A 
Critical History of the Chief Arts of Poetry in France (1328-1630). (Univ. of 
Mich. Pub.: Lang. and Lit., xtv, xv). 

Shaver, C. L. “‘“A Mediaeval French Analogue to the Dunmow Filitch.” 
MLN, t. 322-325. 

Skidmore, M. The Moral Traits of Christian and Saracen as portrayed by the 
Chansons de Geste. (Colorado College Pub.) 

Wright, J. G. A Study of the Themes of the Resurrection in Mediaeval French 
Drama, Bryn Mawr diss. 

Bodel. Frank, Grace. ‘‘Wine Reckonings in B.’s Jeu de S. Nicolas.” MLN, 
L. 9-13, 

Bonet, Honoré. Kilgour, R. L. “H. B.: a Fourteenth-Century Critic of 
Chivalry.” PMLA, v. 352-361. 

Chrétien de Troyes. Anacker, R. “‘C. de T. The first French psychological 
novelist.” FR, vit. 293-300. 

Vigneras, L.-A. See GENERAL, Arthurian Cycle. 

Ciperis de Vignevaux. Krappe, A. H. and Steiner, A. ““The Date of C. de V.” 
With reply and rejoinder. ML N, i. 343-346. 

Du Pin, Jean. Pike, R. E. “‘A Sixteenth-Century Substitution in the Roman 
de Mandevie.”” ML N, v. 325-328. 

Eneas. Fredrick, Edna C. “The Date of the E.”” PMLA, L. 984-996. 

Fouke Fitz Warin. Painter, Sidney. ‘“‘The Sources of F.F.W.” MLN, t. 
13-15. 
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Fournival. McLeod, W. M. “The Consaus d’ Amours of Richard de F.” sp 
xxx. 1-21. 

Froissart. Whiting, B. J. “Proverbs in the Writings of Jean F.” Specu/ 
x. 291-321. 

Garin de Loherain. Parmly, Ruth. The Geographical References in G. de [. 
(Institute of French Studies.) 

Girart de Rossillon. Ham, E. B. “G. de R.,an Exception in Text Criticism.” 
M P, xxxitt. 1-12. 

Lay du Trot. Grimes, E. M. “‘Le Lay du Trot.” RR, xxvi. 313-321. 
A new edition. 

Oresme, Nicolas. Menut, A. D. “N.O.’s First Work in French.” RR, xxv1. 
12-17. 
Translation of Ptolemy’s Quadripartitum. 

Paiens de Maisiéres. Levy, Raphael. “(La Damoisele a la mure: étude tex. 
tuelle.” MA, tv, 194-198. 

Peire D’Alvernhe. Pattison, W. T. ‘‘The Troubadours of P. d’A.’s Satire in 
Spain.” PMLA, v. 14-24. 

Prise de Defur, Peckham, L. P. G., and La Du, M.S. P. de D., la, and le 
Voyage d’ Alexandre au Paradis terrestre. (Elliott Monographs.) 
Critical editions of the two works. 

Renart. Beekman, P. H. Jean R. and his Writings. Columbia diss. 

Koenig, V. F. “New Studies on J. R.: The Date of the Escoufle.” MP, 
XXXII. 343-352. 

Roi Flore, le. Levy, Raphael. “Le Roi Flore et la belle Jehane.” PQ, xiv. 
253-262. 
Glossary. 

Roman de Waldef. Ham, E. B. ‘“‘The Language of the R. de W.” MA, w. 
176-193. 

Tristan de Nanteuil. Krappe, A. H. “7. de N.’’ Romania, txt. 55-71. 

Venjance Alixandre. Ham, E. B. Five Versions of the V. A. (Elliott Mono- 
graphs.) 

Vie de Tobie. Dean, Ruth J. ‘““‘A Missing Chapter of the V. de T.” MP, 
xxxull. 13-19. 

Voyage d’Alexandre. See Prise de Defur. 


III. LITERATURE FROM 1500 TO 1800 


Miscellaneous. Atkinson, G. Les nouveaux horisons de la Renaissance fran- 
¢aise, 
Ideas in works dealing with travel. 

Bachman, A. Censorship in France from 1715 to 1750. Voltaire’s Opposition. 
(Institute of French Studies.) 

Baudin, M. “‘L’ Art de régner in XVIIth Century French Tragedy.” MLN, .. 
417-426. 

Brenner, C. D. “Some Notes on Volange and Janot.” MLN, v. 18-20. 

Brown, Harcourt. Scientific Organizations in seventeenth century France, 
1620-1680. Columbia diss. 
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Cumings, E. K. The Literary Development of the Romantic Fairy Tale in 
France. Bryn Mawr diss. 

Moore, A. P. Le Genre poissard and the French Stage of the eighteenth century. 
(Institute of French Studies.) 

Patterson. See Section 11, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Rowbotham, A. H. The ‘‘Philosophes’”’ and the propaganda for inoculation 
of smallpox in eighteenth-century France. ( Univ. of Calif. Pub., Vol. xvimt, no, 4.) 

Seeber, E. D. ‘‘Anti-slavery Opinion in the poems of some early French 
followers of James Thomson.” MLN, L. 427-434. 

Storer, Mary E. ‘“‘Information furnished by the Mercure galant on the French 
Provincial Academies in the Seventeenth Century.”’ PMLA, L. 444-468. 

Berquin. Carri¢re, J.-M. ‘“‘A French Adaptation of Sandford and Merton.” 
MLN, L. 238-242. 
“B.’s Adaptations from German Dramatic Literature.” SP, 
xxx1I. 608-617. 
“Notes on Arnaud B.’s Adaptations from English Poetry.” RR, 
xxvi. 335-340. 

Beys, Charles. See Hardy. 

Bouhours. Beall, C. B. ‘“‘Le Pére B. et le Tasse.”” MLN, v. 434-438. 

Cansoun de Saint-Alexis. Altrocchi, R. C. de S. A., a Modern Provengal 
Parody of the Legend of Saint Alexius. ( Univ. of Calif. Pub. Vol. xvut, no. 3.) 

Corneille. Woodbridge, B. M. “‘A New Interpretation of C.’s Polyeucte.” 
RR, xxv. 57-59. 
Pauline’s conversion was miraculous. 

Desportes. Cameron, Alice. “‘A Note on D. and Du Bellay.”” MLN, v. 378- 
380. 











“D. and Ariosto: Additional Sources in the Orlando and the Liriche.”’ 
MLN, t. 174-178. 

Diderot. Chinard, G. Supplément au Voyage de Bougainville, publié d’apres 
le manuscrit de Léningrad. 

Naughton, A. E. A. “‘D. and his Brother.”’ RR, xxv1. 17-26. 

See Voltaire, Torrey. 

Du Bartas. Holmes, U. T. The Works of G. Salluste, S’ D. B. Vol. 1. 
Life and criticism. 

Du Bellay. See Desportes. 

Merrill, R. V. ‘‘Considerations on Les Amours de I. du B.”’ M P, xxx. 129- 
138, 

Favart. Salvatore, P. J. F.’s Unpublished Plays. (Institute of French Studies.) 

Hardy, Alexandre. Lancaster, H. C. ““Lope’s Peregrino, Hardy, Rotrou, and 
Beys.” MLN, tw. 75-77. 

La Fare. Streeter, H. W. ‘““M. de la Cochonniére—Apostle of Laziness.”’ 
FR, vu. 300-310. 

Marguerite d’Autriche. Francon, M., et Boom, Gh. de. ‘‘Lettres inédites de 
M. d’A.” RR, xxvi. 232-235. 

Moliére. Talamon, R. ‘‘La Marquise du Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” MLN, tL. 
369-375. 
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Rabelais. Darby, G. O. S. “The Pilgrims in Gargantua’s Salad.” \yp 
xxx. 125-128. 
Rotrou. See Hardy. 
Sainte-Marthe, Charles de. Will, S. F. ““An Unpublished Letter of C. de 
S.-M.” RR, xxvi. 235-240. 
Voltaire. See Bachman, s.v. Miscellaneous. 
Crist, C. M. ‘Some Judgments of V. by Contemporaries.” ML N,v. 439-440. 
Crowley, F. J. “Corrections and Additions to Bengesco’s Bibliographic.” 
MLN, t. 440-441. 
“Some Neglected Letters of V.”” MLN, xt. 215-216. 
Lowenstein, Robert. V. as an Historian of Seventeenth-Century French Drama. 
Johns Hopkins diss. 
Pike, R. E. “Des Notes sur V.” RAL, xu. 214-217. 
Roosbroeck, G. L. van. “‘An Unpublished Letter of Mme de Pompadour to 
V.” Neophilologus, xx. 90. 
Torrey, N. L. “V.’s Reaction to Diderot.” PMLA, v. 1107-1143. 
Wade, I. O. ‘A Favorite Metaphor of V.” RR, xxv. 330-334. 
Comparison between passions and wind. 
“V. and Baillet’s Manual of Pseudonyms.” MLN, v. 209-215. 
Evidence concerning the pseudonym. 
“‘V. and Malesherbes.” FR, vit. 357-369, 455-480. 


IV. LITERATURE FROM 1800 TO THE PRESENT 


Miscellaneous. Dale, G. I. “Une tranche de vie.” ML N, v. 265-266. 
As early as 1885. 

Friedenberg, Janice. The Teacher in the Modern Theater of France. Columbia 
diss. 

Langley, E. F. Romantic Figures in Pen and Color, a French Portrait Album 
of a Century ago. 

Shumway, Anna E. A Study of the Minerve francaise. 

Seeber. See Section 1m, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Stansbury, M. H. French Novelists of To-day. 

Wyzewska, Isabelle. La Revue wagnérienne, essai sur Vinterprétation esthé 
tique de Wagner en France. Columbia diss. 

Balzac. Daudon, R. ‘‘L’Accent allemand dans B.” MLN, t. 382-384. 

Fess, G. M. “‘A Source for B.’s Determinism.”” PM LA, v. 1186-1190. 
Jean-Philibert Dessaignes. 

Baudelaire. Gilman, Margaret. ““B. and Thomas Hood.” RR, xxv. 240-244. 
B.’s reference to H. in a Salon. 

Henning, G. N. “B. and monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens.” MLN, t. 
446. 
A suggestion from Vergil. 

Chateaubriand. Malakis, E. “Another Feminine Answer to C.’s Slighting 
Remarks made about Venice in 1806.” ML N, t. 243-248. 

“C. se méprend-il sur Avramiotti?” MLN, i. 249-251. 
—— “C., Shaw, and Sannazzaro.” MLN, t. 346. 
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“Documents inédits sur le voyage de C. en Orient.” Bulletin de la 
Société C., n° 4, pp. 28-30. 

Courteline. Koélla, C. E. ‘““G. C., causes et effets de son amertume.” FR, 
vii. 123-128. 

Erckmann-Chatrian. March, Harold. ‘‘The Background of E.-C.” FR, vut. 
370-381. 

Fargue. Rhodes, S. A. “The Poetry of Léon-Paul F.”’ FR, 1x, 26-35, 127-136. 

Flaubert. Denceu, Fr. ‘“‘L’Ombre de Madame Bovary.” PMLA, v. 1165- 
1185. 
Sources in Norman life. 

Fréchette. Grimes, Margaret. “Louis F.’”’ F R, vii. 206-221. 

Hugo, V. Grant, E. M. “Victor H. and the Doctrine of the Right to Work.” 
MLN, t. 71-75. 
Victor H. during the Second Republic. (Smith College Studies, Vol. 
xv, no. 1.) 

Schinz, A. ‘‘Victor H., le grand poéte humanitaire ...”’ FR, rx. 11-25. 

Jarry, Alfred. Grubbs, H. A. “‘A, J.’s Theories of Dramatic Technique.” RR, 
xxvi. 340-345. 
“L’Influence d’Isidore Ducasse sur les débuts littéraires d’A. J.” 
RHL, xu. 437-440. 

L’Epine. Gullette, C. C. ‘“‘Fanfluche—Cousin of Candide.” F R, virr. 93-107, 

Mallarmé. Cooperman, H. The Aesthetics of S. M. Columbia diss. 

Mauriac. Bessent, Edna. ‘“‘Solitude in the Novels of F. M.” FR, vit. 129-134. 

Maurras. Roche, A. V. Les Idées traditionalistes en France et le traditionalism 
de Charles M.”’ Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract). 

Meilhac et Halévy. Fredrick, Edna C. ‘“‘L’Eté de la Saint-Martin and le 
Consentement forcé.”” ML N, v. 21-24. 

Mérimée. Woodbridge, B. M. “‘M.’s Colomba.” RR, xxvi. 244-246. 
Answer to Michaut’s argument that M. is a mystificateur. 

Quinet. Chazin, M. “Extracts from Emerson by Edgar Q., 1844-1845.” 
RLC, xv. 136-149. 
“Extracts from Emerson in Q.’s Cahiers.”” RLC, xv. 310-326. 

Ricard. Schaffer, A. “‘Louis-Xavier de R., Poet of Progress.”” PMLA, t. 
1191-99, 

Rostand. Talamon, R. “Porto-Riche et Rostand.”” MLN, 1. 446-451. 
Influence of P.-R. on R. 

Sarment, Jean. Storer Mary E. “J. S. and the French Theater.” RR, xxv. 
26-29. 

Tocqueville. Chinard, G. “Alexis de T.”’ FR, rx. 101-110. 











ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By J. E. SHaw 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Altrocchi, Rudolph. Deceptive Cognates: Italian-English and English-Italian 
University of Chicago Press. 
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Rice, C. C. See GENERAL, s.v. Romance Linguistics, and SpaNtsH, Section 1, 
s.v. Etymology. 

Tuttle, Edwin H. See GENERAL, s.v. Romance Linguistics. 

Williams, Edwin B. See Spantsu, Section vu, s.v. Linguistics. 

Zinno, Donato. ‘““Doublets and Popular Etymologies in Neapolitan.” RR. 
xxvi. 321-325. 
Popular and learned forms of the same word, compared with the Italian, and popular trans 
formations of words. 


II. LITERATURE 
1. GENERAL 


Fucilla, Joseph G. See SpanisH, Sections Iv and vu, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

“Parole identiche in the Sonnet and Other Verse Forms.’? PMLA, tL. 372- 
402. 
The history of the use in Italian poetry, and of its influence in other countries. 

Hutton, James. See ENGLIsH, Section m1. 

Rotunda, D. P. See Spanisu, Section 11, Martinez de Toledo. 

Webster, J. P. and Gnudi, Martha T. Documenti inediti intorno alla vita 
di Gaspare Tagliacozzi. Studi e memorie per la storia dell’universita di Bologna, 
Serie 1, vol. xiii. Bologna, presso |’Istituto per la Storia dell’ Universita. 


2. THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 


Miscellaneous. Gordon, Lewis H. ‘““Two Versions of a Fourteenth Century 
Pater Noster in Italian.” Ital, x11. 116-122. 

A critical edition of the two versions, with an account of the eight fifteenth-century MSS and 
the variants. The poem, in terza rima, is by Maestro Antonio da Ferrara according to one MS 

Albertano da Brescia. See ENGLIsH, Section v1, s.v. Chaucer. 

Cavalcanti, Guido. Shaw, J. E. ‘““‘The Commentary of Dino Del Garbo on 
Cavalcanti’s Canzone d’amore, Compared with the Italian Translation. J/al, 
x1. 102-105. Corrections 168. 

Cecco d’Ascoli. Rice, John P. ‘““Notes on the Oxford Manuscripts of Cecco 
d’Ascoli’s Acerba.”’ Ital, x11. 136-138. 

Dante. Altrocchi, Rudolph. “The Present Status of Dante Iconography.”’ 
Ttal, x11. 106-115. 

Austin, H. D. ‘Gleanings from ‘Dante’s Latin Dictionary.’ ” Ital, x11. 81-90. 
Light thrown on 15 passages in the Commedia, by meanings of words in the Magnae Deriva- 
tiones of Uguccione da Pisa. 

“Number and Geometrical Design in the Divine Comedy.” The 
Personalist, xv1. 310-330. 

Cooper, Lane. See GENERAL, Zsthetics. 

Fletcher, Jefferson B. ‘‘The Serpent in Ante-Purgatory.” Jtal, x11. 45-50. 
The possibility of temptation and sin after death. 

Latini, Brunetto. Carmody, Francis J. ‘‘The Revised Version of Brunetto 
Latini’s Tresor.’’ Ital, x11. 146-147. 

The MSS, thirteen of which were overlooked by Chabaille, sorted out according to their rela- 
tion to the two versions and to each other. The relation of text to tables of contents. 
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Petrarch. Hamilton, George L. “An Unknown Edition of the Rime of 
Petrarch.” Ital, x11. 91-98. 
Description of the only known copy of this edition (Florence: Marescotti, 1573), belonging to 
the Fiske Collection; its history, and that of other 16th cent. eds. 

Varagine, Jacopo da. Richardson, E. C. Materials for a life of Jacopo da 
Varagine. New York. 


3. FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 


Miscellaneous. Bryson, Frederick R. “‘The Point of Honor in Sixteenth- 
Century Italy: an Aspect of the Life of a Gentleman. New York: Publications of 
the Institute of French Studies, Columbia University. 

A history of expert opinion on private honor, insults, the duel, and other means of reparation, 
with bibliography, etc. 

Alciato. Fucilla, Joseph G. ‘“‘De Morte Et Amore.” PQ, xiv. 97-104. 

An “emblem” perhaps used by Bembo. Other imitations and the literature on the “emblem.” 

Ariosto. Bullock, W. L. “Di qualche edizione ariostea sfuggita agli Annali.”’ 
Giorn. Stor. d. Lett. It. crv. 254-261. Corrections in cv. 216. 

Description of three sixteenth-century editions of the Orlando Furioso, and two of the Satire. 
Corrections of descriptions in Annali delle edizioni ariostee. Bologna, 1933. 

Cameron, Alice. See Frencu, Section III, s.v. Desportes. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. ‘‘Four Notes on Italian Influences.”’ RR, xxvi. 325-329. 
The fortune of lines in the Orlando inspired by Juan de Mena, and of a sonnet of Ariosto. Bor- 
rowing by Bandello from Angeriano, and by Mesdames des Roches from Bernardo Accolti. 

Morby, Edwin S. See Spantsu, Section rv, s.v. Crotal6n. 

Bandello. Gaw, Allison. See Encitsu, Section vu, s.v. Shakespeare. 

Benivieni. Bennett, Josephine W. See ENGtisu, Section vu, s.v. Spenser. 

Boiardo. Lemmi, Charles W. See ENG.IsH, Section mm, s.v. Spenser. 

Bruni, Antonio. De Filippis, M. ‘‘Antonio Bruni, 1593-1635.” MLJ, xx. 151- 
157. 

Secretary of state to Francesco Maria II of Urbino: his Epistole eroiche. 

Castiglione. Harrison, Thomas P., Jr. See ENGiisu, Section vu, s.v. Milton. 

Comti, Natale. Lemmi, Charles W. See ENGLIsH, Section vu, s.v. Spenser. 

Equicola, Mario. Merlino, Camillo P. “Boccaccio in the Works of Mario 
Equicola. Ztal, x11. 142-145. 

Machiavelli. Thompson, D. W. See ENGiisu, Section vu, s.v. Drama. 

Nifo, Agostino. Thorndyke, Lynn. ‘‘That Agostino Nifo’s De falsa diluvii 
prognosticatione Was Not Published until December 24, 1519.” RR, XXvI. 
118-121. 

Papazzoni, Vitale. Bullock, Walter L. ‘Vitale Papazzoni. A Whimsical 
Petrarchista of the Cinquecento.” Jtal, x11. 51-65. 

Sannazzaro. Malakis, Emile. See Frencu, Section tv, s.v. Chateaubriand. 

Tasso, Bernardo. Tatlock, J. S. P. See ENGiisn, Section vu, s.v. Sidney. 

Tasso, Torquato. Beall, Chandler B. See Frencu, Section m, s.v. Bouhours. 


4, SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Campanella. Ellison, Lee M. See ENGLIsH, Section Ix, s.v. Berington. 
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McKenzie, Kenneth. “Italian Fables of the Eighteenth Century.” Jia/, x1, 
39-44, 

Nicolson, Marjorie. ““The Telescope and Imagination.” M P xxx11. 233-20\) 
Effect of the discoveries of “the new astronomy”: Michelangelo the younger, Marino, (am. 
panella. 

Sims, E. R. “An Italian Translation of Lazarillo de Tormes.” HR, i. 
331-337. 

Il Picariglio Castigliano, Seconda Parte, by Barezzo Barezzi. Venice, 1635. Contains also ten 
stories from Giraldi’s Ecatommiti. 


5. NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


Gregersen, Halfdan. See SpaAnisu, Section v, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Loria. Norman, Hilda. “Arturo Loria.” Jtal, xm. 197-199. 

Maroncelli. Lograsso, Angeline H. ‘“‘Piero Maroncelli’s Religion.” Jia/, x11 
123-127. 

Pirandello. Blankner, Fredericka. “The Art of Luigi Pirandello, Its Problem 
and Answer.” The Christian Register, Boston, July 25. 
Pirandello’s philosophy explained as potentially Christian. 


SPANISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By Epwin B. WILLIAMS 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Miscellaneous. Canfield, Delos L. ‘Spanish Literature in Indian Languages 
of New Spain.” The Spanish Rev., 1. 9-14. 

Hodge, F. W. ‘‘Pueblo Names in the Ofiate Documents.” New Mexico Hist. 
Rev., X. 36-47. 

Qualia, Charles B. “Mexican Spanish.” The Spanish Teacher, ut. 1-8. 
Supposed corruptions are mostly archaisms. 

Rubio, Antonio. ‘Comments on Eighteenth Century Purismo.” HR, 111. 
317-330. 
Opposition to gallicisms from Feij6o to Gallardo, on aesthetic and patriotic grounds. 

Trager, George L. ‘‘Some Spanish Place Names of Colorado.” AS, x. 205 
207. 

Dialectology. Besso, Henry V. “A Further Contribution to the Refranero 
Judeo-Espanol.” BHi, xxxvu. 209-219. 

Espinosa, Aurelio M., Jr. “‘Arcatsmos dialectales: La conservacién de s y z 
sonoras en Caceres y Salamanca. Madrid. 

Etymology. Rice, C. C. “The Etymology of Spanish Corral, Loco, and Mogo.”’ 
HR, 111. 162-163. 
“The Etymology of Spanish bastar, despachar, rajar, and regunzar.”’ 
HR, ut. 340-342. 
See GENERAL, s.v. Romance Linguistics. 

Lexicology. Solalinde, A. G. “‘M4s sobre la fecha de perro.” REF, xxi. 54-55. 

Morphology. Kelly, Edith L. “Fer, Far, Facer, Facer, Fazer in Three Works of 
Berceo.” HR, m1. 127-137. 
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Phonology. Espinosa, Aurelio M. “La palavra Castilla en la lengua de los 
indios hopis de Arizona.” RFE, xx11. 298-300. 

Syntax. Place, E. B. See GENERAL, s.v. Linguistics. 

Spaulding, R. K. ‘‘Notes and Queries on the Relative Pronouns in Modern 
Spanish.” Hisp, xvi. 161-164. 

Versification. Arnold, Harrison H. ‘Irregular Hemistichs in the Milagros 
of Gonzalo de Berceo.”” PMLA, v. 335-351. 

Fucilla, Joseph G., See ITALIAN, Section 1, s.v. General. 


II. GENERAL 


Miscellaneous. Buchanan, M. A. ‘‘Alhambraism.”” HR, m1. 269-274. 
Pseudo-orientalism, its beginning and growth, especially in Spanish literature. 

Reid, John T. ‘‘St. John’s Day in Spanish Literature.”’ Hisp, xvi. 401- 
412. 

Shoemaker, William H. The Multiple Stage in Spain and Catalonia during 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. Princeton, N. J. 

Williams, Ronald B. The Staging of Plays in the Spanish Peninsula Prior 
to 1555. Iowa City. (Univ. of Iowa Stud. in Spanish Lang. and Lit. No. 5.) 
Internal evidence of time and place in the plays of Encina, Gil Vicente, Torres Naharro, and 
others. 

Bibliography. Cilley, Melissa A. El teatro espanol (Las épocas en el desarrollo 
del drama). Madrid, 1934. 

Contains notices on each period and short biographical notices. 

Coe, Ada M. Catélogo bibliografico y critico de las comedias anunciadas en 
los periéddicos de Madrid desde 1661 hasta 1819. Baltimore. (Johns Hopkins 
Stud. in Rom. Lit. and Lang. Extra Vol. rx). 

Grismer, Raymond L. A Bibliography of Articles and Essays on the Literatures 
of Spain and Spanish-America. Minneapolis. 

Templin, E. H. “Carolingian Titles in the Spanish Drama Before 1800: 
Corrections and Additions.” RR, xxvi. 345-349. 

Folk-lore. Krappe, Alexander H. ‘Notes on Spanish Cuentos edificativos.”’ 
HR, 11. 66-69. 


III. LITERATURE BEFORE 1500 


Miscellaneous. Davis, Gifford. “The Development of a National Theme in 
Medieval Castilian Literature.” HR, m1. 149-161. 
From Lucas de Tuy to Alfonso de Palencia. 

Amadis de Gaula. Matulka, Barbara. ‘On the Beltenebros Episode in the 
Amadis.” HR, m1. 338-340. 

Berceo. See Section 1, s.v. Morphology and s.v. Versification. 

Cid. Kilgour, Raymond L. “The Chivalry of the Cid.” Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Philol. and Lit., xv. 113-128. 
The historic Cid found to possess the high qualities of the legendary Cid. 

Juan Manuel. Oelschliger, Victor R. B. ““Dos cerrecciones al texto del Libro 
de los estados de D. Juan Manuel.” RFE, xx1. 399-400. 
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Libro de Alexandre. Willis, Raymond S., Jr. El libro de Alexandre. Princeton. 
N. J., 1934. (Elliott monographs, No. 32.) 
Edition of Paris and Madrid manuscripts with important fragments. 

Martinez de Toledo. Rotunda, D. P. “The Corvacho Version of the Husband 
Locked Out Story.” RR, xxvi. 121-127. 


IV. LITERATURE FROM 1500 TO 1700 


Miscellaneous. Delano, Lucile K. ‘“‘The Gracioso Continues to Ridicule the 
Sonnet.” Hisp, xvii. 383-400. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “A Decade of Notes on Spanish Poetry.” SP, xxxu. 
40-54. 

Imitations from the Italian. 

Leavitt, Sturgis E. “Some Aspects of the Grotesque in the Drama of the 
Siglo de Oro.”” Hisp, xvim1. 77-86. 

Matulka, Barbara. ““The Feminist Theme in the Drama of the Siglo de Oro.” 
RR, xxvi. 191-231. 

Pérez, Elisa. “Algunos aspectos de la evolucién del Romancero.” His», 
xvi. 151-160. 

Use of romances in the drama of the Siglo de Oro. 

Torreyson, Dorothy. “‘Woman in the Spanish Comedia of the Golden Age.” 
(Univ. of Pittsburgh] Abstracts of Dissertations, x (1934). 372-376. 

Tyre, Carl A. “Three Autos Sacramentales from Manuscript 14864, Bibli- 
oteca Nacional, Madrid, edited with Preface, Intro., and Notes.” [Univ. of 
Iowa] Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees .. . 1935, no pagi- 
nation (abstract of diss.) 

Argensola (Bartolomé Leonardo de). Green, Otis H. “Notes on the Lucia- 
nesque Dialogues of Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola.” HR, 1. 275-294. 

Calder6n. Cummings, Dorothy P. “‘ El Secreto a Voces of Don Pedro Calderén 
de la Barca: An Edition with Introduction and Notes of the Autograph Manu- 
script of 1642.” Ohio State Abstracts, x11 (1933). 41. 

Matulka, Barbara. ‘“The Courtly Cid Theme in Calder6n’s Afectos de odio y 
amor.”’ Hisp, xvit. 63-76. 

Cervantes. Arnold, Harrison H. “The Most Difficult Passage of Don Qui- 
jote.”” MLN, v. 182-185, 

Centeno, Augusto. ‘Sobre el pasaje del Quijote referente al Tirant lo blanch.” 
MLN, t. 375-378. 

Crotal6n (El). Morby, Edwin S. “Orlando furioso y El Crotal6n.” RFE, xxu. 
34-43. 

Encina (Juan del). Turk, Laurel H. ‘Juan del Encina and the Spanish Ren- 
aissance.” Abstracts of Diss., Stanford Univ., 1x (1934). 69-72. 

Géngora. Gates, Eunice J. ““Géngora’s Use of Proverbs.” Hisp, xvi. 45-52. 

Gracifn. Romera-Navarro, Miguel. “Un hermano imaginario de Gracian.”’ 
HR, 11. 64-66. 

Proof that ‘Lorenzo Gracian’ was merely a pseudonym. 
“Sobre la moral de Gracian.” HR, m1. 119-126. 





Lazarillo de Tormes. Sims, E. R. See ITattan, Section rv. 
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Lope de Vega. Adams, Mildred. “Spanish Theatre Then and Now.” Theatre 
Arts, xx. 690-702. 

Brooks, John. El mayor imposible. Tucson, Arizona, 1934. 

Bruerton, Courtney. “On the Chronology of Some Plays by Lope de Vega.” 
HR, 11. 247-249. 

Buchanan, M. A. ‘‘Lope de Vega: 1562-1635.” Univ. of Toronto Quarterly, v. 
92-104. 

Delano, Lucile K. A Critical Index of Sonnets in the Plays of Lope de Vega. 
Toronto. (Univ. of Toronto diss.) 

Fichter, William L. ‘‘A Manuscript Copy of the Lost Autograph of Lope de 
Vega’s Al pasar del arroyo.”’ HR, 1. 202-218. 
Evidence that the autograph existed as late as the eighteenth century and that the date of the 
play was 1616. 
“Lope de Vega’s La conquista de Cortés and El marqués del Vaile.” 
HR, 11. 163-165. 
Alternate titles of one and the same play, now lost. 

Gilder, Rosamond. ‘‘Lope de Vega.”” Theatre Arts. x1x. 660-685. 

Leonard, Irving A. El desdén vengado. Berkeley, Calif. and Madrid. 
Edition of autograph found in the National Library of Madrid. 

Matulka, Barbara. ‘“‘The Tercentenary of Lope de Vega (1562-1635): His 
International Diffusion.” The Spanish Rev., 11. 93-103. 

Moore, Jerome. ‘Note on Lope de Vega and the Romancero.” HR, 111. 245-247. 

Price, Eva R. “The Romancero in El bastardo Mudarra of Lope de Vega.” 
Hisp, xvi. 301-310. 

del Rio, Angel. ‘““Lope de Vega y el espfritu contemporaneo.” Rev. Hisp. 
Mod., 11. 1-16. 

Robles Pazos, José. ‘Sobre la fecha de Fuente Ovejuna.”” MLN, v. 179-182. 
Date shown to be not later than 1613 on the basis of imitations in Tirso’s La Santa Juana. 
Cancionero teatral, Baltimore. 

Text and Study. 

Romera-Navarro, Miguel. La preceptiva dramdtica de Lope de Vega. Madrid. 
Compilation of articles which have appeared in recent years in a number of journals. 

“Lope de Vega y las unidades dramAticas.” HR, 11. 190-201. 

Schevill, Rudolph. “Lope de Vega and the Golden Age.” HR, m1. 179-189. 
A consideration of Vossler’s Lope de Vega und sein Zeitalter, Munich, 1932. 

“Lope de Vega, 1562-1635.” MLJ, x1x. 257-263. 

Simpson, Lesley B. La proeba de los amigos. Berkeley, Calif. and Madrid, 
1934, 

Edition of autograph found in the National Library of Madrid. 

Spaulding, Robert K. La batalla del honor. Berkeley, Calif. and Madrid, 1934. 
Edition of autograph found in the National Library of Madrid. 

Templin, E. H. “The Mother in the Comedia of Lope de Vega.” HR, m1. 219- 
244. 

Zeitlin, Marion A. El cordobés valeroso Pedro Carbonero. Berkeley, Calif. and 
Madrid. 

Edition of autograph found in the National Library of Madrid. 
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Lépez de Vega (Antonio). Buceta, Erasmo. Paradoxas Racionales (escritas ¢y, 
forma de didlogos . . . entre un cortesano i un filésofo). Madrid. 
Edition with introductory study. 

Mal Lara (Juan de). Sanchez y Escribano, F. ‘‘Algunos aspectos de |a 
elaboraci6n de la Philosophia vulgar.”” RFE, xxur. 274-284. 

Moncada (Francisco de). Green, Otis H. ‘‘Documentos para la biografia de 
don Francisco de Moncada.” Arch. de la Biblioteca, Archivo y Museo, Aito x11. 
207-209. 

Moreto. Kennedy, Ruth L. “Concerning Seven Manuscripts Linked with 
Moreto’s Name.” HR, mr. 295-316. 

Proof of correct attribution of some plays and of mistaken attribution of others to Moreto 

Segura (Juan de). Place, Edwin B. “The First Novel of Letters: the Process 
de cartas de amores.”” The Spanish Rev., 11. 36-40. 

Early appearance of realistic fiction. 

Tirso de Molina. Bushee, Alice H. ‘“The Five Parties of Tirso de Molina.” 

HR, 11. 89-102. 


V. LITERATURE SINCE 1700 


Miscellaneous. Barja, César. Libros y autores contempordneos. New York. 
Ganivet, Unamuno, Ortega y Gasset, Azorin, Baroja, Valle-Inclan, A. Machado, Pérez de 
Ayala. 

Buffum, Mary E. “Literary Criticism in the Essays of the Generation of 
1898.” Hisp, xvi. 277-292. 

Coe, Ada M. “Richardson in Spain.” HR, 11. 56-63. 

Douglas, Frances. ‘Contemporary Spanish Literature.’’ Hisp, xvii. 485- 
490. 

Gregersen, Halfdan. ‘Visiting Italian Interpreters of Ibsen in Barcelona and 
Madrid.” HR, 111. 166-169. 

Spanish and Catalan theatrical criticism. 
See GerMANIC, Modern Scandinavian Literature, s.v. Ibsen. 

de Onis, Federico. Antologia de la poesta espanola e hispano-americana. 
(1882-1932). Madrid, 1934. 

Selections accompanied by biographical sketches and bibliographies of works and studies. 

Spell, Jefferson R. “An Eighteenth Century Liberal Review of Reviews: /:/ 
esptritu de los mejores diarios.”’ The Spanish Rev., u. 27-31. 

Aleixandre (Vicente). del Rio, Angel. “‘La poesfa surrealista de Aleixandre.” 
Rev. Hisp. Mod., 1. 21-23. 

Azorin. Balseiro, José A. ‘“Azorin y Cervantes.” MLJ, x1x. 501-510. 
“‘Azorin y Cervantes.”’ Puerto Rico, 1. 198-207. 

An extension of previous article. 

Blasco Ib4jfiez. Balseiro, José A. “‘Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. Hombre de acci6n y 
de letras.” Puerto Rico, 1. 31-53. 

Swain, J. O. “The Albufera Thirty Years After.” Hisp, xvi. 25-34. 

Bécquer. See Section v1, Spanish American Literature, s.v. Miscellaneous, 
Fraker, Charles F. 

Escalante (Amés de). Nicholson, Helen S. “A Montafiés Poet: Amés de 
Escalante (1831-1902).” Abstracts of Diss., Stanford Univ., x. 53-56. 
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—— “Amés de Escalante, 1831-1902: A Montajfiés Poet.” Hisp, xvmt. 
35-44. 

Fernaén Caballero. Spell, Jefferson R. “An Incident Recounted by Fernan 
Caballero.” Hisp, xvi. 449-450. 

Garcia Lorca (Federico). del Rio, Angel. “‘El poeta Federico Garcia Lorca.” 
Rev. Hisp. Mod., 1. 174-184. 

Rosenbaum, Sidonia C. and Guerrero Ruiz, J. “Bibliografia de Garcia 
Lorca.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., 1. 186-187. 

Gémez de Avellaneda. Kelly, Edith L. “Bibliografia de la Avellaneda.” 
Revista Bimestre Cubana, xxxv. 107-139, and 261-295. 

Jarnés (Benjamin). Putnam, Samuel. “Benjamin Jarnés y la deshumaniza- 
cién del arte.”” Rev. Hisp. Mod., 1. 17-21. 

Larra. Centeno, Augusto. “La Nochebuena de 1836 y su modelo horaciano.” 
MLN, tw. 441-445. 

Lépez de Ayala (Adelardo). Harlan, Mabel M. “‘D. Adelardo Lépez de Ayala, 
‘Figura o Figurén’?” Hisp, xvi. 413-436. 
Contests the point of view of Luis de Oteyza in his Lépez de A yala o el figurén politico-literario, 
Madrid, 1932. 

Pérez Galdés. Berkowitz, H. Chonon. “Galdés’ Literary Apprenticeship.” 
HR, m1. 1-22. 
Costumbrismo in his early journalistic work. 
(ed.) “Un joven de provecho.”” PMLA, v. 828-898. 

Casalduero, Joaquin. ‘“‘Marianela y De i’ Intelligence de Taine.” PMLA, L. 
929-931. 
Galdés’ use of scientific material. 

Rolén (Feliciano). Guerrero Ruiz, Juan. “‘Bibliografia de F. Roldan.” Rev. 
Hisp. Mod., t. 261. 

Unamuno. Putnam, Samuel. “‘Unamuno y el problema de la personalidad.”’ 
Rev. Hisp. Mod., 1. 103-110. 

Benardete, M. C. “Personalidad e individualidad en Unamuno.” Rev. Hisp. 
Mod., 1. 25-39, 

Rosenbaum, Sidonia C. “‘Bibliografia de Unamuno.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., 1. 
19-25. 

Valle-Inclan. See GENERAL, Folk-lore. 








VI. LITERATURE IN SPANISH AMERICA 


Miscellaneous. Coester, Alfred. “Algunas influencias del romanticismo en la 
literatura hispanoamericana.” Homenaje a Enrique José Varona, Havana, 301— 
315. 


Larra, Rivas and Martinez de la Rosa, especially in Cuba. 

Espinosa, Aurelio M. “New Mexican Spanish Coplas Populares.”’ His, 
xvi. 135-150. 

Fraker, Charles F. “Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer and the Modernists.” HR, 11. 
36-44, 
Bécquer’s influence, chiefly on Gutiérrez Najera and Nervo. 

Gonz4lez, Manuel P. Fichero (Indice Hispano-Americano). Havana. 
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Spell, Jefferson R. “The Costumbrista Movement in Mexico.” PMLA, ; 
290-315. 
Study covering the period from 1840 to 1890: includes a bibliography of costumbrista artic\es 
“Rousseau in Spanish America.” Hisp. Amer. Hist. Rev. xv. 26) 





267. 





“El teatro en la ciudad de México.”’ El Libro y el Pueblo, x11. 442-454 

Wheeler, Howard T. “The Mexican Novel as a Reflection of the Nationa! 
Problems of Mexico.”’ Abstracts of Diss., Stanford Univ., x. 57-58. 

Bibliography. Doyle, Henry Grattan. A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles- 
Lettres of the Republics of Central America. Cambridge, Mass. 

Leavitt, Sturgis E. Hispano-American Literature in the United States (A 
Bibliography of Translations and Criticism, 1932-1934). Chapel Hill, N. C. 
“A Bibliography of Theses Dealing with Hispano-American Litera- 
ture.” Hisp, xvi. 169-182. 

Manchester, A. K. A Descriptive Bibliography of the Brazilian Section of the 
Duke University Library. Durham, N. C., 1934. 

Nichols, Madeline W. and Kinnaird, Lucia B. “Philological Articles in 
Nosotros (Supplement).”’ PQ, xtv. 365-366. 

See GENERAL, s.v. Hsthetics 

Torres-Rioseco, Arturo and Silva-Castro, Rail. Ensayo de bibliografta de la 
literatura chilena. Cambridge, Mass. 

Waxman, Samuel M. A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of Vene- 
zuela. Cambridge, Mass. 

See below, s.v. Dario, Doyle, Henry Grattan. See Section v, s.v. Gémez de 
Avellaneda, Kelly, Edith L. 

Azuela (Mariano). Englekirk, John E. ‘“‘The ‘Discovery’ of Los de abajo.” 
Hisp, xvi. 53-62. 

Belated fame of a Mexican novel. 

Bustillo Oro (Juan). Benardete, M. J. ‘‘Unas apostillas sobre dos dramaturgos 
mexicanos.”’ Rev. Hisp. Mod., 1. 111-113. 

Chocano (José Santos). Torres-Rfoseco, Arturo. “José Santos Chocano.”’ 
Rev. Hisp. Mod., 1. 188-191. 

Rosenbaum, Sidonia C. ‘“‘Bibliografia de Santos Chocano.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., 
1. 191-193. 

Dario (Rubén). Doyle, Henry Grattan. A Bibliography of Rubén Dario 
(1867-1916). Cambridge, Mass. 

Englekirk, John. “Rubén Darfo y los criticos chilenos.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., 1. 
261-265. 

Mapes, E. K. “Rubén Darfo’s First Sonnets in Alexandrines.”’ PQ, xiv. 
16-37. 

Decided French influence. 
“Escritos inéditos de Rubén Darfo.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., 11. 41-59. 
Collected from newspapers of Buenos Aires. 











Enriqueta. Rosenberg, S. L. Millard. “‘Un nombre literario: Marfa Enri- 


queta.” BHi xxxvu. 57-79. 
Mexican poetess. 
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Magdaleno (Mauricio). See above, s.v. Bustillo Oro. 

Mé4rmol (José). Cuthbertson, Stuart. The Poetry of José Marmol. Boulder, 
Colo. (Univ. of Colorado Stud., xxu, Nos. 2 & 3.) 

Palma (Ricardo). Gonz4lez, Manuel P. ‘‘En torno al centenario de Ricardo 
Palma.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., 11. 24-26. 

Urbina. Rosenbaum, Sidonia C. ‘Luis G. Urbina; Bibliografia.”” Rev. Hisp. 
Mod., 1. 101-102. 


VII. PORTUGUESE 


Miscellaneous. Fucilla, Joseph G. ‘‘A Miscellany of Portuguese Imitations.”’ 
HR, 11. 45-54. 
Imitations of Italian, Spanish, and Latin verse by Camoens, Diogo Bernardes, Faria e Souza 
and others. 
Bibliography. See Section v1, s.v. Bibliography, Manchester, A.K. 
Linguistics. Williams, Edwin B. “Shift of Stress in Proparoxytonic Verb- 
Forms of the First Conjugation in Portuguese.”’ RR, xxvi. 139. 
“Portuguese Intervocalic n.”” MLN, v. 16-17. 
“Portuguese ser in the Third Singular Present Indicative.” Lang, x1. 








243. 
“Hiatus in the Third Plural of Portuguese Verbs.”’ Lang, x1. 243-244. 





GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
By Henry W. NORDMEYER 


I, LINGUISTICS 


Miscellaneous. Leopold, Werner. See ENGLIsH, Section I. 

Schlicher, J. J. (tr.). “Jacob Grimm’s De desiderio patriae.”” MF DU, xxvu. 
177-183, 

Senn, Alfred. ‘‘Zu den litauischen Zahlwértern fiir 11-19.’ Studi Baltici, v. 
69-84, 
Treats also the Germanic problem of “11” and “12.” 

Voss, Ernst. “Jacob Grimm: Zur Erinnerung an seinen 150. Geburtstag, 4. 
Januar 1785.” MF DU, xxvii. 1-13. 


Gothic 


Heffner, R.-M. S. “A Note on Phonologic Oppositions.” Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Philol. and Lit., xvi1. 99-104. 
Denies their bearing on a solution of the problem of Gothic ai and au. 

Mezger, Fritz. “Got. sdkeis=lat. sdgis?” Zeitschrift fiir vergleich. Sprach- 
forsch., tx. 259-262. 
Concludes a searching argument in the negative. 

Nordmeyer, George. “‘Gothic Initial pi-.”” Lang. x1. 216-219. 
Regarded as peculiar to Wulfila (<j); flodus, etc., explained as strictly Ostrogothic forms; 
IE etymologies suggested for all }/-words. 








Bibliography for 1935—Germanic 


Old Norse 


Sturtevant, Albert M. “Certain Analogical Changes in Old Norse.” J EGP, 
xxxIv. 180-187. 
“Old Norse Phonological Notes.” SS, x1. 69-72; 81-85. 









German 






Dirks, Hellmut G. “The Development of Aspects in German.” Northwestern 
Univ. Summaries of Ph.D. Dissertations, 1. 27-34. 
Haessler, Luise. Old High German biteilen and biskerien. Univ. of Chicago 
diss. (Language Diss’ns, No. xrx.) Philadelphia. 
Kip, Herbert Z. “Ahd. Heibistesbiunta.” GR, x. 195-198. 
Modifies Roth’s emendation Hibisces- to read Heibisces- (i in Hei- proclitic diphthongal 
glide). 
Roberts, Murat H. “The Genesis of Old High German bera-més.”’ Lang, x1. 
220-230. 
més attributed to an IE medio-passive as partly surviving in Gothic. 
Selmer, Carl. “Die Herkunft der Palatalisierung und Mouillierung des 
j-Lautes in deutschen Dialekten.” PMLA, L. 1200-22. 
j Combines a critical survey of possible theories with a presentation of the historical facts of 
ethnic settlement, showing Celtoromanic, Celtic, and Slavic influences. 
“Standardized or non-Standardized Old German Prose Texts’ CR, 
x. 126-129. 
Urges the abandonment of all normalizing, gives specific editorial rules. 
Senn, Alfred. “‘Deutsch lébendig.” GR, x. 49-51. 
Reviews the controversy, finds lebéndec e.g. in Wolfram’s Parzival, 796.1. 
“The Literary German Language and Its Relation to the German 
Dialects.” Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, 
xxix. 341-346, 
“Verhaltnis von Mundart und Schriftsprache in der deutschen 
Schweiz.” J EGP, xxxtv. 42-58. 
Comprehensive information as to the raison d’étre and function of the two types of expression 
in public and private life, writing and speaking, expository prose and fiction, etc., in different 
parts of the country. 
Strothmann, F. W. “The Influence of Aspect on the Meaning of nomina 
agentis in Modern German.” J EGP, xxx1v. 188-200. 
Competent study, showing the tense difference between, e.g., Bewunderer and Erbauer to cor- 
respond to the durative and perfective aspects respectively of bewundern and erbauen; careful 
consideration of borderline cases. 
4 Valk, Melvin. “Die Entwicklung der deutschen Fussballsprache.” J EGP, 
' xxxIv. 567-571. 
Sketches the gradual elimination of English terms after 1900 (Deutscher Sprachverein!). 
Walz, John A. “ Harmlos, Harm: A Supposed Anglicism in German.” GR, x. 
98-113. 
Refutes the common view by abundant quotations from eighteenth-century writers, contribut- 
ing to dialect geography and semasiology. 
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II. LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Jockers, Ernst. ‘Philosophie und Literaturwissenschaft.”’ 
GR, x. 73-97; 166-186. 
Competent and thoroughly integrated plea, leaning chiefly on Dilthey and Gestalt-psychology, 
in favor of philosophy (Weltanschauung) as the pivot of literary research and interpretation; 
incidentally a critical bibliography on methods of approach. 

Wenger, Christian N. See GENERAL, Zsthetics. 

Wolff, Max I. See GENERAL, Zisthetics. 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 
Old Norse 


Hermannsson, Halldér. See below, BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 

Jeffrey, Margaret. The Discourse in Seven Icelandic Sagas. Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege diss. Bryn Mawr, 1934. 

Kelchner, Georgia D. Dreams in Old Norse Literature and Their Affinities in 
Folklore. Cambridge (England). 
Inventories the material with a view to tracing the transition from heathendom to Christianity 
in the dream-occurrence of symbolic images and of living or dead persons. An indexed appendix 
(pp. 77-146) furnishes ‘‘Texts and Translations.” 

Larson, Laurence M. (tr.). The Earliest Norwegian Laws: Being the Gulathing 
Law and the Frostathing Law. N. Y. 
With Introduction (pp. 3-34), Glossary (pp. 409-430), Bibliography and Index (pp. 433-451). 

Litzenberg, Karl. See Enciisu, Section x, s.v. Morris, William. 

Malone, Kemp. “‘The Votaries of Nerthus.” Namn och Bygd, xxt1. 26-51. 

Mezger, Fritz. “‘Aisl. bunmngedr.” APS, 1x. 313-314. 
Suggests bung-gedr, “depressed and irritated, unreconciled,” for this hapax legomenon. 


Modern Scandinavian Literatures 


Beck, Richard. “Jén Porlaksson—Icelandic Translator of Pope and Milton.” 
J EGP, xxxiv. 74-100. 
Appreciative account of the poet’s individual productions and translations (apart from 
Paradise Lost), complex character, and place in Icelandic literature. 
“Matthias Jochumsson—Icelandic Poet and Translator (1835- 
1935).” SS, xu. 111-124. 
Sympathetic account of the writer’s achievements; copious bibliographical notes. 

Eikeland, P. J. Ibsen Studies. Northfield, Minn. 1934, 
Deals on 177 pages with Peer Gynt, The Pretenders, Brand, and The Pillars of Society from a 
Christian point of view. 

Einarsson, Stefan. ‘‘Gamanbréf Jénasar Hallgrimssonar.’’ Skirnir, ctx. 145- 
156. 








“Gudmundur Gislason Hagalin.” Jdunn, xvii. 64-88. 
“‘Halldér Kiljan Laxness.’’ Island: Vierteljahrsschrift der Vereinigung 





der Islandfreunde, xx. 19-24; 75-80. 

Feise, Ernst. See below, s.v. Hauptmann. 

Larsen, Hanna A. “Selma Lagerléf.” ASR, xxi. 7-19; 113-128; 207-222; 
309-326. 
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Litzenberg, Karl. “The Poet on the Stairs.” [Hakon Holm.] Michigan Quar- 
terly Review, xi. 452-455. 
Springer, Otto. “The Nordic Renaissance in Scandinavia (1800—-1825).” GR, 













































x. 267-280. 
An exposition of thought-currents leads up to a stylistic comparison of Tegnér’s Frithjofssaga 
with its Old Icelandic model. 


GERMANY AND THE NETHERLANDS 


Dutch and German to 1500 






Barnouw, A. J. ‘‘Semiramis in Treves.” GR, x. 187-194. 
Discusses the origin of a legend found in a fifteenth-century Story Bible in Middle Dutch. 

Breitenbucher, Jacques R. ‘Die Judasgestalt in den Passionsspielen.”’ Ohio 
State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors’ Dissertations, No. 16, pp. 47-54. 

Fuchs, Edward A. H. (ed.). Studies in the Dresdener Heldenbuch (An edition 
if of Wolfdietrich K). Chicago. [Private ed.] 

: Goetz, Sister Mary Paul. The Concept of Nobility in German Didactic Litera- 
: ture of the Thirteenth Century. (The Catholic University of America Studies in 
German, Vol. v.) Washington, D. C. 

: Summarizes, and ably enlarges upon, the research of the two decades, following the lead of 
Ehrisman. Bibliography (pp. 121-138). 

r Gudde, Erwin G. “The Swiss Struggle for Independence in Popular Poetry.”’ 
} J EGP, xxxtv. 530-552. 

. Some 50 quotations, chiefly from Rochus von Liliencron, with historical comments. 

Kurtz, J. W. “‘An Interpretation of the Stage Plan of the Donaueschingen 
Passion Play.” GR, x. 219-222. 

Interprets the three barriers as indicating division into acts, each taking place in a different 
part of the stage. 

Nock, Francis J. The Parzival Manuscript G*. (Ottendorfer Memorial Fellow- 
ship Series of Germanic Monographs, No. 22.) N. Y. [Lithographed ed.] 
Minute palzographical and linguistic description shows that the MS (once owned by Bern- 
hardin Pittrich) was written by one scribe in a South Bavarian dialect about a.p. 1300, and 
exhibits striking similarities to the Nibelungen MS. A. Bibliography (pp. 68 f.). 

Sehrt, E. H., and Starck, Taylor. “Zum Text von Notkers Schriften.’’ 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, Lxx1. 259-264. (Cf. ibid., xx. 109-112.) 
Reply to Behaghel’s and Jellinek’s criticisms of their Boethius edition. 

Sokol, Arthur E. “The Conception of a Calling in the German Literature of 
the Middle Ages.” PMLA, t. 1-13. 

Attempts to trace, in terms of history of thought, the causes of the disintegration of the 
medieval social order, esp. as regards the value set upon work and its worldly reward. 

Williams, Charles Allyn. The German Legends of the Hairy Anchorite. (Illi- 
nois Studies in Lang. and Lit., Vol. xvi. Nos. 1-2.) 
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the first time, accompanied by two other German and Latin versions (pp. 49-79) and two Old 
French texts edited by Louis Allen (pp. 81-140). The study proper (pp. 9-48) discusses edi- 
} torial, folkloristic, and related problems succinctly and judiciously. There are seven plates. 
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Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 


Miscellaneous. Stoughton, Marion W. ‘The Influence of the Kirchenlied of 
the Reformation (1524-1599) on Protestant Hymnody in England and Amer- 
ica.” Northwestern Univ. Summaries of Ph.D. Dissertations, 11. 35-45. 

Taylor, Archer. The “Uberlange Téne” in Meistergesang. MP, xxxtt. 225- 
231. 

Sketches and interprets their development through two centuries. 

Gryphius. Friederich, W. P. ‘“‘From Ethos to Pathos: the Development from 
Gryphius to Lohenstein.” GR, x. 223-236. 

Acontrasting study of G. and L. is followed by a sketch of the development from 2Zschylos to 
Euripides, stressing parallels and differences. 

Lohenstein. See Gryphius. 

Luther. Kurrelmeyer, W. ‘‘Wes das Herz voll ist, des gehet der Mund iiber.”’ 
MLN, t. 380-382. 

Quotes practically the same rendering of Mt. xm. 34 from Geiler von Kaisersberg’s Evangeli- 
buch (1515); implications. 

Spee. Arlt, Gustave O. See below, BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 


Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries 


Miscellaneous. ten Hoor, G. J. “Ben Jonson’s Reception in Germany.” PQ, 
xiv. 327-343. 

Lucid and instructive account of the sporadic interest manifested chiefly between 1750 and 
1840 (Jonson as foil to Shakespeare). 

Howard, William G. ‘“‘Ungedruckte Nachtrige Hayms zum Text seiner 
Romantischen Schule.”’ Harvard Studies and Notes in Philol. and Lit., xvu. 105—- 
112. 

Some 80 marginalia from Haym’s Handexemplar, with references to the 1870 and 1928 editions. 

Nolte, Fred O. The Early Middle Class Drama (1696-1774). (Ottendorfer 
Memorial Fellowship Series of Germanic Monographs, No. 19.) Lancaster, Pa. 
This book (213 pp.) attempts a Wesensbestimmung, primarily on the basis of contemporary 
theory and practice. A’sthetic failure of the movement is attributed to mistaken views con- 
cerning the nature of drama that were unavoidable in the Age of Enlightenment. There is no 
systematic bibliography, no index. 

Shine, Hill. See ENG isH, Section x, s.v. Carlyle. 

Arndt. Pundt, A. G. Arndt and the Nationalist Awakening in Germany. N. Y. 

Brentano. See Hensel. 

Brockes. Pfund, Harry W. Studien zu Wort und Stil bei Brockes. (Ottendorfer 
Memorial Fellowship Series of Germanic Monographs, No. 21.) N. Y. 

Five chapters presenting, in a lucid and forceful style, a rich harvest of observations based on 
an intensive study of the whole age. A typical poet of a transition period is made to stand out 
in his intimate stylistic individuality. The bibliography (pp. 209-215) omits Pongs. 

Goethe. Bluhm, H. S. “The Reception of Goethe’s Faust in England after the 
Middle of the Nineteenth Century.” J EGP, xxxiv. 201-212. 

Brief but lucid and illumining survey, hinging the problem on “growth of thought.” 

Feise, Ernst. ‘(Der Hexameter in Goethe’s Reineke Fuchs und Hermann und 
Dorothea.” ML N, i. 230-237. 

Discusses decisive differences with regard to rhythm and melody. 
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von Grueningen, John Paul. “Goethe in American Periodicals, 1860-1900.” 
PMLA, Lv. 1155-64. 

Statistics, characterization, and significance presented in a rich and thorough survey. 

Henel, Heinrich. “Auslaindische Goethe-Kritik: Aus Anlass von Fairleys 
Buch.” Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistes,e- 
schichte, xm. 600-612. 

Leuchs, Fritz, A. H. “Goethe on the German-American Stage.” GR,x. 237-259, 
The New York City record from 1829 to 1914 extracted from (incomplete) newspaper (ies, 
confirming and occasionally modifying Zeydel. 

Schreiber, Theodore. ‘Zum Begriff des jungen Goethe.” PMLA, v. 1144-54. 
An analysis of Goethe’s attitude toward landscape, the common people, love, and art points 
to June, 1775, to July, 1779, as a period of transition. 

Schuchard, G. C. L. “‘Julirevolution, St. Simonismus und die Faustpartien 
von 1831.” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, Lx. 240-274. (To be continued.) 
Bold but well-reasoned attempt to refute the perfectibilists by (1) demonstrating Goethe's 
intense anti-revolutionary interest in European politics in 1830-31; (2) a general reinterpreta- 
tion of the Conclusion of Faust (1800, 1816, 1825-26, 1831) in terms of a pronounced K wltur- 
pessimismus ; (3) an exposition of St. Simonistic doctrines accessible to Goethe with reference 
to the Fifth Act, which would thus assume an (implied) “satirischen Character.” 

Sommerfeld, Martin. Goethe in Umwelt und Folgeseit: Gesammelte Studien. 
Leiden. 

Eight Goethe studies (283 pp.), three of them slightly revised reprints, treat of Rousseau, the 

contemporary public, Lenz, early impressions of the theater, roads to classicism, pre- and 

post-Goethean lyrics, and autobiography and Wahlverwandtschaften in the 19th and 20th 
centuries. A wealth of minute, delicate, and penetrating observations merges into a thought- 
provoking presentation of the poet as an historical phenomenon. 

Hensel. Spiecker, Frank. “Clemens Brentano und Luise Hensel: Eine 
Schicksalsstunde im Leben zweier Romantiker.” J EGP, xxxiv. 59-73. 

The tragic story ably retold and somewhat reinterpreted on the strength of the Nachlass. 

“Die Girtnerlieder Luise Hensels aus dem Singspiel ‘Die schéne 

Miillerin’.” GR, x. 1-16. 

Seventeen poems published from the Nachlass, the history of which is traced in detail. 
Jacobi, F. H. Lindsay, Julian Ira. See EnGiisH, Section x, s.v. Coleridge. 
Jean Paul. Dunnington, G. W. “Jean Paul und Carl Friedrich Gauss.” 

MFDU, xxvii. 268-272. 

Kotzebue. Holzmann, Albert W. Family Relationships in the Dramas of Au- 
gust von Kotzebue. Princeton. 

Essentially a sociologist’s spirited and by and large successful attempt (1) to disprove the 

“immorality” of Kotzebue’s production; (2) to explain his hold on an international public. 

Of a grand total of 218 plays, 136, mainly comedies dealing with German domestic life, are 

methodically analysed as to types of characters, motifs, and plots. Bibliographies and indexes 

(pp. 161-179). 

Coleman, A. P. “Kotzebue in tschechischer Ubertragung.” Zeitschrift fiir 
slavische Philologie, x1. 54-72. 

Lessing. Kaufmann, F. W. “Zu Lessings Emilia Galotti.” MF DU, xxvii. 
50-53. 

Finds a new interpretation of Emilia’s suicide on the basis of Heidegger, pointing out the 

tragic potentialities of an abrupt transition from heteronomy of faith to autonomy of reason 
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Kies, Paul P. ‘Lessing and Burnaby.” MLN, tv. 225-230. 

Detailed comparison of Die aufgebrachte Tugend (1753 ?) and The Modish Husband (1702). 

Vail, Curtis C. D. “Lessing and Montiano.” J EGP, xxxrv. 233-237. 
Lessing’s source of information on Montiano’s tragedy Virginia. 

Tieck. Hewett-Thayer, H. W. ‘“‘Tieck and the Elizabethan Drama: His 
Marginalia.” J EGP, xxx1v. 377-407. (Cf. Miscellaneous, ten Hoor.) 

Reports critically on Tieck’s copies, now in the British Museum, of Ben Jonson, Hazlitt’s 
Lectures, and Collier’s History; copious quotations, notes, and references. 

Wiens, Abram G. ‘‘Tieck’s Novellen from 1821 to 1840 as a Mirror of the 
Times.” Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Doctor’s Dissertations, No. 16, pp. 267- 
274. 

Zeydel, Edwin H. Ludwig Tieck, the German Romaniicist. Princeton. 

The first truly exhaustive study since Képke (1855), based on the most intimate knowledge of 
sources published and unpublished. In 18 chapters packed with detailed biographical informa- 
tion, the essential unity of Tieck’s long literary career is set forth as determined by a dualistic 
native endowment and shifting sociological forces. There is a bibliography of bibliographies 
with pertinent supplements (pp. 343 f. and 391 f.) and an index of names (pp. 395-406). 
“Tieck’s Essay Uber das Erhabene,”” PMLA, v. 537-549. 

Unfinished, dated 1792; published for the first time from the Nachlass; pertinent notes. 

Wieland. Kurrelmeyer, W. Wielands Werke, Vol. xu: “Dichtungen,” 1. 
1775-1779; Vol. xm: “Dichtungen,” 1. 1780-1812. 

Includes the “Bericht des Herausgebers” (notes, variants) and “Register.”’ 





Nineteenth Century 


Miscellaneous. Hofacker, Erich. ‘‘Fatherless Writers.’’ GR, x. 35-48. 
Reviews childhood and adolescence of 18 such writers from Jean Paul to Nietzsche in juxta- 
position with their careers, suggesting an anthroposophic interpretation. 

Jehle, Mimi I. Das deutsche Kunstmdarchen von der Romantik zum Naturalis- 
mus. (Illinois Studies in Lang. and Lit., Vol. x1x. Nos. 1-2.) 

Attempts an interpretation up to Poetic Realism, mainly in terms of Motiv- and Stilgeschichte, 
particularly expansive on Eichendorff, Immermaun, Hauff, Mérike, Ludwig, and Storm. Calls 
attention to a great deal of research yet to be done. Bibliography (pp. 186-191), Index. 

Anzengruber. Blankenagel, John C. “Naturalistic Tendencies in Anzen- 
gruber’s Das vierte Gebot.” GR, x. 26-34. 

Stresses the poet’s didacticism as a force counteracting his naturalistic tendencies. 

Fontane. Davis, Arthur L. “‘Fontane and the German Revolution of 1848.” 
MLN, t. 1-9. 

The poet’s fleeting enthusiasm and quick disillusionment, briefly related to his general 
make-up. 

Keller. Silz, Walter. “Motivation in Keller’s Romeo und Julia.”’ GQ, vu. 
1-11, 

Penetrating exegesis of Keller’s ““Novelle” as a biirgerliches Trauerspiel in Hebbel’s sense. 

Zippermann, Charles C. See below, BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 

Ludwig. de Jong, Gerrit. “Elements of Musicality in the Literary and Critical 
Works of Otto Ludwig.” Stanford Univ. Abstracts of Dissertations 1933-34, Ix. 
59-61. 
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Wagner. Park, Rosemary. Das Bild von Richard Wagners Tristan und Isolde 
in der deutschen Literatur. (Deutsche Arbeiten der Universitat Kéln, No. 9.) 
Compact and comprehensive study of the reaction to Tristan in ever-widening circles, begir 
ning with the “Tagespresse” of the 1860’s and ending with the “Erlebnis” of the present. The 
development, mainly attributed to a changing conception of the limits of xesthetic apprecia. 
tion, is considered of relative significance. An abundance of pertinent and critically evaluate; 
quotations, presented with taste and discrimination, documents the various aspects of the 
phenomenon. Bibliography (pp. 135-141). 


Recent and Contemporary Literature 


Miscellaneous. Dukes, Ashley. ‘The Scene in Europe: Nazi Theatre, Second 
Phase.”” Theatre Arts Monthly, x1x. 177-184. 

Funke, Erich. “Die Schallform des Expressionismus.”’ J EGP, xxxiv. 408- 
413. 
Insists that an evaluation of Expressionism as art presupposes an analysis of its sound-form. 

Koischwitz, Otto. Germany. Milwaukee. 

Memming, G. H. R. Niederdeutsche “‘ Vérloopvertelisels’’ mit besonderer Riick- 
sicht auf Ostfriesland. Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract). 

Syring, Rudolf A. ‘Contemporary Authors in the New Germany.” MFDU, 
xxvii. 311-316. 
Presents statistics intended to prove tke high quality of the literary output in spite of non- 
recognition of Th. Mann, Hauptmann, Rilke, Werfel, etc. 

Tresidder, Argus J. “The Meininger and Their Influence.” Quar. Jour. of 
Speech, xxi. 467-475. 

Bonsels. Goedsche, C. R. ‘‘Bonsels’ Indienfahrt: A Travel Book as a Work of 
Art.” MFDU, xxvii. 81-87. 

Grimm. Danton, George H. ‘‘Hans Grimm’s Volk ohne Raum.” MFDU, 
XXvVIL. 33-43; 177. 
Trenchant analysis of thought-content and form, backed by a most useful tabulation of 
events, themes, artistic characteristics, and motifs. 

Halbe. Root, Winthrop H. “New Light on Max Halbe’s Jugend.” GR, x. 
17-25. 
Conjectures autobiographical qualities in both Amandus and Schigorski, attempting to explain 
the superimposition of tragedy on a factual idyll. 

Hauptmann. Feise, Ernst. “‘Hauptmanns Einsame Menschen und Ibsens 
Rosmersholm.” GR, x. 145-165. 
Suggests that, with its intermingling of deterministic and teleological thinking, Einsame 
Menschen conforms closely to Bélsche’s theories of poetry; Rosmersholm used for contrast. 

Steinhauer, H. ““The Symbolism in Hauptmann’s Veland.” MLN, t. 258- 
264. 
Reduced to terms of Klassenkampf and Christian pity, with added psychoanalytical explana- 
tions. 

Hofmannsthal. von Bradish, Joseph A. Der Briefwechsel Hofmannsthal- 
Wildgans. Erginzter und verbesserter Neudruck. Ziirich-Miinchen-Paris. 
The original number of letters increased from 27 to 42, of explanatory notes from 56 to 92. 

Kafka. Neuse, Werner. “Franz Kafka.” Books Abroad, 1x. 266-268. 
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Keyserling. Reichart, Walter A. “Graf Eduard Keyserling: Abendliche 
Hauser.’ MF DU, xxvit. 44-49. 

Kolbenheyer. Sepmeier, Kurt A. “Kolbenheyer’s Zeitdramen.” MFDU, 
xxvil. 226-232. 

Lucka. Morgan, B. Q. “Emil Lucka—Austrian Poet and Thinker.’”’ Books 
Abroad, 1x. 131-134. 

Mann. Jacobson, Anna. ‘Thomas Mann: Zum sechzigsten Geburtstag am 6. 
Juni 1935.” MF DU, xxvu. 169-176. 

Morgenstern. See Rilke. 

Nietzsche. Bluhm, Heinz. ‘‘Nietzsche’s Early Views on Literary Studies.” 
MFDU, xxviut. 259-267. 

Well-oriented presentation of extracts from Briefe and Werke. 
von Bradish, Joseph A. ‘‘Elisabeth Férster-Nietzsche, gestorben 8. Novem- 

ber 1935.” MF DU, xxvu. 321-325. 

Reports also on the Nietzsche-Archiv. 

Fairley, Barker. ‘‘Nietzsche and the Poetic Impulse.” Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, x1x. 344-361. 

Subtle analysis delineating (1) the incompatibility of the poetic impulse in Nietzsche with the 

philosophical, and the resultant “vulnerability” of Zarathustra; (2) this cleavage in his work 

as a possible clue to his peculiar tension of character. 

Rosenberg, Ralph P. ‘‘Nietzsche and George Sand.” GR, x. 260-266. 
Nietzsche’s antagonism viewed in the light of his Umwertung philosophy, esp. anti-feminism 
and anti-romanticism. 

See Sudermann. 

Rilke. Hofacker, Erich. ‘““R. M. Rilke und Christian Morgenstern.” PMLA, 
L. 606-614, 

Comparative study, particularly of reaction to the problems of solitude, love, and death. 
Schafer. Ehrlich, Godfrey. ‘Wilhelm Schafer.” MF DU, xxvut. 130-139. 
Schnitzler. Ilmer, Frida. ‘Das Thema der kiinstlerischen Schipferkraft bei 

Schnitzler.”” MF DU, xxv. 73-80. 

“Schnitzler’s Attitude with Regard to the Transcendental.” GR, x. 





114-125. 
Defines it largely as one of reverent skepticism. 

Seidel. Jaeger, Hans. ‘‘Die Lebensgestaltung im Werk Ina Seidels.”” Dichtung 
und Volkstum (N.S. of Euphorion), xxxvi. 479-496. 
Shows that womanhood in its mature aspect, and thus in polarity with the masculine urge for 
liberation and freedom, is the determining factor in Ina Seidel’s epic work. 

Stehr. Boeschenstein, H. Hermann Stehr. (Sprache und Kultur der germa- 
nischen und romanischen Vélker, Reihe B, xv.) Breslau. 

Kaufmann, F. W. “Hermann Stehr: Der Geigenmacher.”” MF D U, xxvit. 317- 
320. 

Sudermann. Bockstahler, O. L. ‘Nietzsche and Sudermann.” GQ, vit. 177- 
191, 

Waggerl. Kaufmann, F. W. “Karl Heinrich Waggerl: Brot.” MFDU, 
XXVII. 183-186. 

Wildgans. See Hofmannsthal. 
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Germans in America 

Carlson, Harold G. “A Distinguished 48’er: Eduard Dorsch.” Michigan 
History Magazine, x1x. 425-437. 

Dana, Julian. Sutter of California. N. Y. 

Fife, Robert H. “To Camillo von Klenze.’’ GQ, vu. 49. 

Griebsch, Max. “Dr. H. H. Fickf.” MF DU, xxvu. 191-194. (Cf. ibid., pp. 
147-148.) 

von Klenze, Camillo. “The Teaching of German Literature and the Gentee| 
Tradition.” GQ, v1. 97-105. 

Reflects the German contribution, actual and potential, to American culture. 

Kubler, E. A. “Johann August Sutter in der deutschen Literatur.” MF DU, 
xxvir. 121-129. 

Well-informed critique of recent attempts to master a tantalizing theme (cf. PMLA, xix. 
1276). 

Leuchs, Fritz A. H. ““Die Geschichte des Vereins deutscher Lehrer von New 
York und Umgebung.” GQ, vimr. 50-59. 

Mahr, August C. “A Pennsylvania Dutch ‘Hexzettel’.”” MF D U, xxvnu. 215- 
225. 

Charms in Pennsylvania with parallels in German folk-lore; bibliography. 

Metzenthin-Raunick, Selma. Deutsche Schriften in Texas. Bd. I: Dichtung. 
San Antonio. 

Reichart, Walter A. “Professor Tobias Diekhofff.”” MF D U, xxvu. 237. 

[Roeseler, R. O.] ‘Professor Max Griebschf.”” MF D U, xxvu. 211-213; 213- 
214. 

Zollinger, James P. “John Augustus Sutter’s European Background.” Cali- 
fornia Historical Society Quarterly, x1v. 28-46. 

Sutter’s prosy if turbulent life up to 1834. (From MS and other sources.) 
Ill. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 

Arlt, Gustave O. “Friedrich von Spee’s Trutznachtigall: The Editions and a 
Bibliography.” M P, xx. 159-168. 

Lists ca. 30 editions (1649-1929) and ca. 60 items of research (1843-1928) with brief critica! 
comments. 

Books Abroad. Vol. 1x. Univ. of Oklahoma. 

A quarterly comment on foreign book publications topically arranged. 

Bradley, Lyman R. “A Tentative Bibliography of Translations from the 
German, 1934.” Books Abroad, 1x. 229-231. 

Deutsches Haus Bulletin, Vol. v. Columbia Univ. 

Catalogues and briefly characterizes recent German books, including fiction and poetry; 
“Literature and Linguistics,” pp. 64-73. 
Gerig, John L. ‘Modern Philology: Germanic.” New Int. Year Book, p. 561. 
“Philology: Germanic.” Americana Annual, p. 565. 

Hermannsson, Haildér. The Sagas of Icelanders (Islendinga Ségur): A Supple- 
ment to Bibliography of the Icelandic Sagas and Minor Tales. (Islandica, Vol. 
xxiv.) Ithaca, N. Y. 

Covers the period from 1908 to date, adding “Collections and Selections of Texts and Transla- 
tions,” critical “Works on the Literature, History and Civilization of the Period,” and a list of 
poetic treatments of Icelandic saga subjects. 
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Kaufmann, F. W. “Germanic Languages and Literatures.” American Year 
Book, pp. 891-893. 

Litzenburg, Karl. See ENGLIsH, Section x, s.v. Morris. 

Nolte, Fred O. “German Literature and the Classics: A Bibliographical 
Guide.” Harvard Studies and Notes in Philol. and Lit., xvi. 125-163. 
Intended as “‘a practical means of orientation,” this judiciously arranged guide-book lists ca. 
800 book and article titles. 

Palmblad, H. V. E. “Scandinavian Literature.” New Int. Year Book, pp. 
639-640. 

Pochmann, H. A.; Price, L. M.; Morgan, B. Q.; Harrold, C. F.; Chamberlin, 

w. A. “Anglo-German Bibliography for 1933 and 1934.” JEGP, xxxiv. 294- 
306. 
Lists (1) ca. 100 titles of books and articles, published in this country and abroad, that deal 
with linguistic, literary, theatrical, educational, and cultural relations between the German- 
and English-speaking worlds; (2) ca. 100 “projects” and items of “research in progress,” 
mainly in the literary field. 

Sharp, Stanley L. “‘A Critical Study of the German Literature Read in the 
United States.”’ Stanford Univ. Abstracts of Dissertations 1933-34, 1x. 63-68. 

Shuster, G. N. “German Literature.” New Int. Year Book, pp. 265-268. 

Zippermann, Charles C. Eine Gottfried Keller Bibliographie: 1844-1934. 
Ziirich. 

Mainly based on printed bibliographical sources, this book (227 pp.) is intended to present the 
complete material, including translations, school and shorthand editions, in ca. 1900 titles. The 
standpoint is international and non-critical. 











WORDS 


By CoLBERT SEARLES, President of the Association 


HE germ of that which follows came into being many years ago in the 

days of my youth as a university instructor and assistant professor. 
It was generated by the then quite outspoken attitude of colleagues in the 
“exact sciences”; the sciences of which the subject-matter can be exactly 
weighed and measured and the force of its movements mathematically 
demonstrated. They assured us that the study of languages and literature 
had little or nothing scientific about it because: “It had no domain of con- 
crete fact in which to work.” Ergo, the scientific spirit was theirs by a stroke 
of “efficacious grace” as it were. Ours was at best only a kind of “sufficient 
grace,” pleasant and even necessary to have, but which could, by no means 
ensure a reception among the elected. 

Times have changed. The Jansenists of science have been largely silenced 
if not dispersed. So many new techniques, claiming fidelity to scientific 
principles, have crowded into the picture that there has arisen a general 
impression, if not an actual state, of scientific irreligion. It is a misfortune 
from which we suffer no doubt like all the rest. 

It was of course naive to have been overawed, some thirty years ago, by 
the pretensions of our colleagues in the exact sciences. We had a science, a 
domain of concrete fact; it was philology, pioneer among modern sciences, 
and it was being cultivated with all the rigorous exactitude of which the 
human mind is capable. It is an ominous sign that the neophytes in our 
fraternity of scholars are showing an inclination to make detours around 
this, our fundamental science. One meets more and more frequently the 
argument that one interested in the literature of the last two or three cen- 
turies will derive no benefit from a study of the old language. This is clearly 
to forget, or to ignore, that the most vociferated claim of modern literature 
from Romanticism on, is that it produces extraordinary effects by taking 
advantage of the evocative power of the words employed. How can one hope 
to be able to grasp the image, the sensation, and the thought which a word 
is supposed to evoke, if one does not know its genealogy and the vicissitudes 
of usage through which it has passed and which have given it its evocative 
powers? But to appreciate all that, one needs to have had at least some 
training in philology, especially in so far as it applies to the derivation of 
words. 

But philology has become a very complicated science. In doing the first 
thing that was to be done, it developed as tools of research two subsidiary 
sciences, Morphology and Phonology, until they have become complete 
sciences in themselves. The latter particularly bristles with laws and by- 
laws. These laws and by-laws teem with exceptions and special cases. Our 
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graduate students are no doubt sincere when they claim that they are 
crushed before they start; that where they looked for guidance in their ex- 
plorations they have encountered an avalanche. 

Recognizing the magnitude and the quality of what has been achieved, 
stressing the necessity of maintaining the rigid technical discipline ac- 
quired, may it be permitted an amateur in this field to question whether 
the time has not arrived to shift some of the stress being given to phonology 
and morphology to semantics, which has been hitherto largely a by-product 
of the other philological processes. 

Semantics, in its present stage of development, does hardly more than 
indicate the stages by which an etymon arrives at the meaning expressed 
by the word of which it is the parent. The period covered extends only from 
the birth of words to their appearance in ancient texts. For the rest we are 
limited to dictionary definitions substantiated by a number of detached 
phrases taken from standard authors. We need to know the lives of words 
more completely and more intimately. 

There are few histories more interesting than the histories of words. 
They come into being and pass through many adventures. They take on 
the traits of those who use them. They have their social ratings, their 
periods of elevation, and their periods of decline and fall. The physician- 
author of one of the oldest etymological dictionaries in the English language 
justified his apparent straying from his particular field of scientific interest 
on the ground that he saw in words the same humors that he had observed 
in his patients. Semantics actuated by the rigorous technique which ob- 
tains in the other branches of philology and animated with something of the 
humanistic curiosity manifested by the pioneer etymologist of nearly two 
hundred years ago, might well lead to a quickening of interest in a study 
which is so fundamentally important; it might serve as an attractive portal 
to a science whose approaches have become, to say the least, formidable. 
It could not fail to furnish invaluable assistance to those who make litera- 
ture the object of their special study. 

For it was of the study of literature that our colleagues of other days 
were thinking when they condoled our lack of concrete, measurable ma- 
terial upon which to work. Rendered slightly fanatical by their splendid 
enthusiasm for what real science was accomplishing and for what it seemed 
destined to accomplish, they were distrustful of all that was not concrete 
fact. To many of them, all that was not concrete fact was literature: an 
inundation of words. They assumed that we were spending our time in 
writing essays on the sweetness and light wrapped up in the essays, novels, 
and poems which we had constrained ourselves to read and elucidate. 

The truth was that we were being infected with this scientific enthusiasm, 
this thirst for concrete fact. We were spending our days and nights, not in 
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writing euphonious essays, but in plowing through literature in an attempt 
to turn up the sources of what had been written. We were striving to {ix 
the geographical locations of places named or alluded to in the works of 
writers of olden times; we were running down historical allusions and try- 
ing to estimate their authenticity; we were prying into the private lives of 
authors, investigating their heredity, their environment, their relations, 
their psychoses, forcing every closet to see that no skeleton should remain 
hidden. 

No one would think of disparaging this activity in factual research, 
which came as a result of very genuine though perhaps exaggerated en- 
thusiasm for bald and even naked facts. It brought to light an enormous 
mass of interesting and very often illuminating information; it sharpened 
historical and critical acumen; it not only revealed more fully the tech- 
nique and the type of genius which had made possible the creation of old 
masterpieces of literary art, but it brought together elements out of which 
new techniques could arise, leading to the production of new and more 
diversified masterpieces. At the same time it can hardly be gainsaid that 
the effectiveness, or, if you will, the appeal of literature taken in and for 
itself was thereby impaired. 

When one reads, even in translation, what is left of ancient Greek litera- 
ture one marvels at the sensation of directness which the words convey. 


These words are more than symbols of things, thoughts, and sentiments: 
they are things, thoughts, and sentiments. The sense emanates from them, 
much as the tone of a violin in the hands of a virtuoso seems to hover in 
space, quite detached from the instrument and the artist. Is it not perhaps 
because we know so little of the Greek poet and the conditions under 
which he wrote? Take, for example, the line and a half from the Bacche 
of Euripides where the poet, speaking of Dionysius, says: 


He giveth night that sinks the fretful day 
In cool forgetting. 


Would we have the same instantaneous and grateful recognition that we 
find here, luminously expressed, a sensation that comes often into the ex- 
perience of all who live? and should we feel to the same extent the divine 
fitness of those adjectives, ‘‘the fretful day,’ “‘cool forgetting,” if our 
memory made us read them or think of them through a barrage of more 
than prosaic details about the private life of Euripides, his troubles with 
his landlord, with the censors, the actors and his amours? if we had to read 
him for example as we can hardly escape reading Le Misanthrope of 
Moliére? 

The ancients indeed seem to have had very little curiosity in regard to 
the private life, the personality, or even the moral qualities of their poets. 
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Perhaps believing that the poet is privileged to hold intercourse with the 
gods, they fancied that such distinguished persons should be treated with 
discretion and respect. Perhaps they were satisfied with merely enjoying 
truth and beauty, cast in artistic word-patterns, and did not care to grub 
in the soil out of which these fine things came. The progress of modern 
civilization has, no doubt, made forever impossible the recurrence or even 
the imitation of such simplicity. 

And yet the study of language and literature is still classified as one of 
the humanities, a term which, according to Webster, is used to designate 
the “branches of polite learning.” It is at all events a study which deals 
with human phenomena, and it should be feasible to preserve one’s scien- 
tific attitude and still treat human phenomena in a human way. Poets and 
writers in general are made of the same stuff that those who study them are 
made of; the only difference is that the former generally see things more 
quickly and more clearly, feel them more keenly and express them in words 
which are better chosen and more skilfully arranged. The fact that they 
become famous and die hardly abolishes the privilege of treating them as 
one gentleman treats another. It is significant as well as pathetic that a 
poet like Burns should feel called upon to plead for the tolerant considera- 
tion that most men spontaneously accord to each other: 


One point must still be greatly dark 
The moving why they do it, 

And just as lamely can ye mark 
How far perhaps they rue it. 

Then at the balance let’s be mute 
We never can adjust it, 

What’s done we partly may compute 
But know not what’s resisted. 


It is still more significant that so distinguished and judicious a man of 
letters as Wordsworth should have protested against indiscriminate prying 
with the lives of authors, not out of consideration for them, but in the in- 
terests of literature itself. A then recent biography of Burns which de- 
voted much attention to the moral lapses of the poet was the occasion for 
Wordsworth’s pronouncement upon this point. “Assuredly,” he wrote, 
“there is no cause why the lives of that class of men should be pried into 
with the same diligent curiosity, and laid open with the same disregard of 
reserve, which may sometimes be expedient in composing the history of 
men who have borne an active part in the world.”’ Speaking specifically of 
Burns, he goes on to say: 

Neither the subjects of his poems, nor his manner of handling them, allow us long 
to forget their author. On the basis of his human character he has reared a poetic 
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one, which with more or less distinctness presents itself to view in almost every part 
of his earlier, and, in my estimation, his most valuable verses. This poetic fabric, 
dug out of the quarry of genuine humanity, is airy and spiritual:—and although the 
materials, in some parts, are coarse, and the disposition is often fantastic and irregu- 
lar, yet the whole is agreeable and strikingly attractive. Plague, then, upon your 
remorseless hunters after matter of fact (who, after all, rank among the blindest of 
human beings) when they would convince you that the foundations of this admi- 
rable edifice are hollow; and that its frame is unsound! Granting that all which has 
been raked up to the prejudice of Burns were literally true; and that it added, which 
it does not, to our better understanding of human nature and human life. . . how 
poor would have been the deduction made by this extrinsic knowledge, from the 
intrinsic efficacy of his poetry—to please, and to instruct... 


Then, by way of general conclusion Wordsworth adds: 


Our business is with their books,—to understand and to enjoy them. And, of poets 
more especially, is it true—that if their works be good, they contain within them- 
selves all that is necessary to their being comprehended and relished." 


It may be said that this contention of Wordsworth applies rather to 
readers than to students, teachers, historians, and interpreters of litera- 
ture. But does it? Students of literature have only an incidental interest 
in what an author was, their principal concern is with what he has done, 
and the way in which he has done it. In so far as his work can be narrowed 
down to a presentation of thoughts and feelings peculiar to himself, it is a 
thing of very little importance. It appeals only to the type of mind for 
which the recent “confession”? magazines have been invented. For all ex- 
cept the pettily or morbidly curious, the real interest lies in the effective- 
ness with which the poet has portrayed in words human traits which are 
characteristic not only of himself but of his contemporaries and of all 
humanity. 

Literature in sum is chosen reality: for fiction and the stuff dreams are 
made of, as well as matters of fact, are reality to him who writes literature. 
It is the element of choice which differentiates literature from the daily 
newspaper which prints everything fit to print and somewhat more. The 
student of literature is concerned with what his author has chosen to 
present. The public has decided or will decide, whether the choice be good 
or bad, whether it is, or is not, representative of humanity. The problem 
then is to determine to what extent and by what art of presentation this 
chosen reality has stirred the heart, kindled the imagination, and affected 
the thought and action of men at a given moment and during a more or 
less extended period. There would be little reason, for example, to occupy 
one’s self with the ideas and personal details offered by Jean Jacques Rous- 


1 The Prose Works of William Wordsworth (London, 1876), 1, 11 ff. 
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seau, if they merely served to justify his claim that he was “made like no 
one of those who exist.” If the claim be true or false, what of it? It would be 
at best a problem for a pathologist. But that there should have been in what 
he chose to say, and in his way of saying it, a certain “vibration,” as Le- 
maitre puts it, which enabled his books while he yet lived to “deflect the 
life of a people to which he did not belong,” and to “transform a literature 
and a history” that came after him, that is a prodigious literary phenome- 
non worthy of almost endless investigation. 

Literary art, the art of selecting and arranging words, is then often much 
more important than the subject-matter. It has many rules and precepts 
which may or may not be followed. But its efficacy depends upon the one 
fundamental principle so admirably suggested by Montaigne in his Essay 
“On some verses of Virgil’: “When I see these brave forms of expressing 
one’s self, so vivid, so profound, I do not say ‘’Tis fine speaking’; I say 
“Tis fine thinking’.’’ Now, the peculiar characteristic of this “fine think- 
ing” is that it is a perfectly normal, human process, for it is thinking in 
terms of common sense, upon matters of universal experience, by men who 
were not at all professional historians, nor systematic philosophers, nor 
trained psychologists. Creators of literature have, to be sure, sometimes 
penetrated by sheer force of intuition more deeply than the specially trained 
into scientific phases of the subject matter being treated. Doestojevsky, 
for example, is credited by Dr. Collins with having seen more clearly in 
abnormal psychology than the abnormal psychologists of his time. Never- 
theless, Doestojevsky was preéminently a man of letters, a novelist, per- 
haps unconscious that he was even an amateur in a field of research which 
his novels exemplified and illuminated. Students, teachers, and inter- 
preters of literature are, like those whose works they investigate, laymen 
in all that does not pertain to the understanding or the creation of litera- 
ture. It is obviously dangerous to try to introduce a smattering, or an 
impression, of the technique which is requisite in other sciences into a type 
of research, which in the long run must succeed or fail in producing enduring 
results as a consequence of procedures more or less peculiar to itself. 

It is of course indispensable to have the authentic text of an author’s 
work and extremely desirable to know the essential facts of his life in so far 
as they affect his right to be considered a representative of a race, of a time, 
and of a social milieu. It is essential to know the order in which the au- 
thor’s works appeared, and something of the reception accorded them by 
the public of his time, if one would trace the evolution in the “‘fine think- 
ing” by which the author transformed his sense of reality into accepted 
literature. When a literary work owes its genesis to some special event or 
to some special motive, one needs to know that special event and that spe- 
cial motive but always with reference to the work produced. For the work 
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of an author, taken in its entirety, is the author as far as we are concerned. 
The object of our researches is to discover whether the material which he 
presents comes from the quarry of universal humanity and how it is made 
into the poetic fabric of which Wordsworth speaks. 

To exhume non-essential elements, to seek sources of inconsequentia| 
details, merely to find sources; to exhume even essential elements without 
reference to the structure to which they belong, is hardly more than an 
effort of well-intentioned Sammelfleiss. It serves, as often as not, to clutter 
up rather than make clear that which is being investigated. To project 
one’s self by the exercise of amateurish psychiatry into the life of a writer 
or into the work which he has created is one of the most vicious of modern 
pseudoscientific vices. The study of a source or of an “influence,” to use 
a much abused term, has its raison d’étre only when it is undertaken in the 
reasonable hope of discovering some persistent thought or feeling which 
forms a part of the mental and spiritual life of an individual, a society, a 
nation, or a race, and which endures and changes as does life itself.? 

The professor of language and literature is not merely a student and in- 
terpreter of literature. He is, in most cases by his personal tastes, in all 
cases by his self interest, a promoter of literature. He is striving to create 
a demand for the object of his labors. Many literary works have held a 
high place in the minds and hearts of men in spite of academic promoters. 
Their assistance alone has never been able to give a long existence to a work 
of art. Their function then is to facilitate the appreciation of that which 
they investigate. Dr. Schiitze, in his recent book entitled Academic |!- 
lusions,® has made a statement which would have brought us no little com- 
fort some thirty years ago: 


It is no more essential, to agree in “liking” or “‘disliking” a poem or a picture than 
in liking or disliking a chemical experiment or a mathematical demonstration. It is 
necessary in the first place only to know specifically in each case the essential ele- 
ments of the structure and the directions, proportions and weights or degrees of 
force of their integral values. It matters, in other words, to understand. The 
proper understanding of poetry and art requires the highest mental powers of dis- 
cernment, generalization and order. 


That is to say, I take it, that if fine thinking dominates in one who 
creates what is accepted as literature, then fine thinking is necessary on the 
part of one who would understand it and still more on the part of one who 
would explain it. It is neither scientific nor reasonable to treat a piece of 
literature as if it were a chemical compound. The one is an inert mass, the 


*Cf., Ellsworth Barnard, Shelley’s Religion, an unpublished Dissertation, University of 
Minnesota, 1935, Introduction, p. xx. 
* The University of Chicago Press, 1933, p. 215. 
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other a product into which have entered the thoughts, the ideas, the senti- 
ments, and the sensations of very human beings. It is the peculiarity of our 
type of research that, in it, matters of fact may be very treacherous things. 
Because of their connection with personalities, they carry with them a 
nimbus which blurs their outline, distorts their shape, and magnifies or 
diminishes their stature. We can rarely say that one and one make two, for 
we rarely have one and one. We deal with almost constant variables as far 
as thoughts and feelings are concerned and they are major components of 
the substance which we treat. These thoughts and feelings are as com- 
plicated and mysterious as the ultimate laws of chemistry and physics. 
But we have, to study them, units which are perhaps as tangible as the 
atoms and ions of the chemist and physicist. The words which enter into 
the composition of ideas are our atoms and ions. A patient study of usage 
can come very near to establishing their “integral value” at a given mo- 
ment. Grammar and rhetoric, directed by clear thinking, enable us to cal- 
culate their “directions, proportions and weights or degrees of force.” 
The most essential object of the study of literature is to make clear the 
power of words put in their place. 

The year upon which we are about to enter marks the tercentenary of the 
founding of the French Academy. No one can deny that the French Acad- 
emy, by insisting upon the quality of words, by holding up a standard of 
literary art and literary discipline, has contributed greatly to the intel- 
lectual culture of France. No American corps of scholars is better placed 
than the Modern Language Association of America to realize a similar 
destiny. 








REPORTS 
SECRETARY’S REPORT 


The Secretary submits as his formal report the following seven items: 
1. The Supplement of 1934 and the four quarterly issues of PMLA, 1935, 
including the Acts of the Executive Council. 

2. Three books published by the Association in 1935: 


Monograph No. V. The Real War of the Theaters. By Robert Boies Sharpe: 

Monograph No. VI. Peter Idley’s Instructions to his Son. By Charlotte D’Evelyn: 

General Series. The Sublime: a Study of Critical Theories in XVIII-Century 
England. By Samuel Holt Monk. 


3. Three books to be published by the Association in 1936: 


General Series. Volkssprache und Wortschatz des badischen Frankenlandes. |3) 
Edwin Carl Roedder; 

Revolving Fund Series No. VI. Topographical Poetry in XVIII-Century England. 
By Robert A. Aubin; 

An Index to PMLA, Vols. I-L. 


4. Aid extended toward the publication of three other books: 

The Syntax of Castilian Prose, XVI Century. By Hayward Keniston; 

The History of French Dramatic Literature, Part III. By H. Carrington Lan- 
caster; 

Widsith. By Kemp Malone. 


5. Grants from the Research Fund to print The Arthurian Bibliography, 
Part IT, and to assist in preparation of The Originals and Analogues of the 
“Canterbury Tales.” 

6. Membership in the Association totalling 3,714 (in 1934, 3,828). Of these 
392 are life members. 

7, Grants received by the Association, totaling $9,975, as follows: 


From the American Philosophical Society, $3,000 to aid in preparation of the 
Variorum Shakespeare. 

From the American Council of Learned Societies, $200 toward the expenses of 
the Committee on Research Activities, $5,275 in aid of publication, and $1,500 
for the extension of the M.L.A. Rotograph Service. 


Certain events of the year call for particular mention. 

During 1935 the Association has sustained the loss by death of 26 mem- 
bers, and of one honorary member, Antoine Thomas of the University of 
Paris. Among the members two, T. Atkinson Jenkins, of the University of 
Chicago, and Hermann Collitz, of the Johns Hopkins University, had been 
presidents of the Association. Others whose services to the Association had 
been of especial distinction are Earle Brownell Babcock and B. Sprague 
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Allen, of New York University, Charles Sears Baldwin, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Charles Read Baskervill and Starr W. Cutting, of the University of 
Chicago, and R. E. Neil Dodge, of the University of Wisconsin. 

Our losses in other respects have been less severe. The resignations in 
1934 totalled 147; this year there were only 79. On January 1, 1935, the 
number dropped for arrears was 241; tomorrow it cannot exceed 169. The 
number of new memberships was then 151; today it is 279. The prospective 
membership tomorrow is therefore 3,814, as against 3,722 last year. 

The geographical distribution of the 1935 membership is displayed in 
the following table. 





(27 December) 1929 1932 1935 

New England States 569 639 580 
Middle Atlantic States 1086 1307 1211 
Southern States 522 627 533 
Middle Western States 951 1179 983 
Far Western States 427 332 312 
Island Possessions 3 3 6 
Dominion of Canada 61 54 42 
Central and South America 2 1 1 
Europe 34 26 37 
Asia 6 6 8 
Africa — ae 1 
3661 4174 3714 


The Association has been represented at the following occasions: 


At the centenary of Marietta College, by Professor John W. Draper of West 
Virginia University. 

At the Fiftieth Anniversary of Bryn Mawr College, by Professor E. C. Armstrong 
of Princeton University. 

At the inauguration of President William S. A. Pott of Elmira College, by Pro- 
fessor Lane Cooper of Cornell University. 

At the inauguration of President J. Hillis Miller of Keuka College, by Professor 
Clark S. Northup of Cornell University. 

At the inauguration of President Alan Valentine of the University of Rochester, 
by Professor Horace A. Eaton of Syracuse University. 

At the inauguration of President John A. Schaeffer of Franklin and Marshall 
College, by Professor Norman L. Torrey of Swarthmore College. 


As Chairman of the Program Committee, the Secretary reports that the 
Executive Council has accepted for our meeting in 1936 a joint invitation 
by the College of William and Mary and the University of Richmond. 
The South Atlantic Modern Language Association has accepted our invita- 
tion to meet there with us. 
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As Chairman of the Editorial Committee, the Secretary reports that 
the March number has gone to the printers and that all accepted papers 
have been prepared for printing. The departmental distribution of the 
PMLA for 1935 is: Germanic, 8 articles, 103 pages; Romance, 12 articles, 
272 pages; English, 57 articles, 822 pages—closely corresponding to the 
percentage of papers submitted. At the Executive Offices or undergoing 
revision there remains a stock of 71 accepted articles: German 9, Romance 
14, English 48—somewhat more than enough to fill PMLA for 1936. In 
1935 the rejections total 81 articles and notes: Germanic 12; Romance 19. 
English 50. Under revision for reconsideration are 19 other articles—chiefly 
English. Received too recently for report by the Editorial Committee there 

-are also 42 articles: Germanic 6; Romance 11; English 25. Though two- 
thirds of the 213 articles here recorded are in the field of English, the Edi- 
tor has made in the March number a distribution of three articles in Ger- 
manic, six in Romance, and nine in English. A questionnaire sent to life 
members revealed that all the articles printed in 1934 were widely read and 
that these members have a reading average of 15 articles. The Style Sheet 
has been revised and enlarged; it is now available. An index to Volumes 
I-L has been prepared by a staff of 33 specialists covering their respective 
fields. The copy has been assembled and is ready for editing. 

The administrative work of 1935 has been greatly benefited by the active 
codperation of the various Committees and the officers of Sections and 


Groups, by the labors of our Index staff, and by the ever helpful guidance 
of our First Vice-President, Professor Carleton Brown. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


SUMMARY OF FUNDS FOR 1935 


Dec. 26, 1935 Dec. 26, 1934 Increase 
General Funds: 


Permanent Fund: 





$44,919.50 





$21,252.38 
87.33 
3,950.12 





$25, 289.83 
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Research Funds: 





























Endowment Fund Investments............. $ 9,943.61 $ 9,943.61 
Current Account—Cash.................-- 418.60 329.66 $ 88.94 
EE A rr $10,362.21 $10,273.27 $ 88.94 
Emergency Fund—Cash.................-.. $ 52.04 $1,116.42  $1,064.38* 
Revolving Book Fund—Cash................ 45.78 19.92 25.86 
Rotograph Fund—Cash..................-.. 6,293.15 6,450.68 157.53* 
Variorum Shakespeare—Cash................ 2,946.11 1,147.56 2,798.55 
Joint Photostat Service—Cash............... 180.28 339.08 158 .80* 
Committee on Research Activities—Cash...... 69.81 69.81 
General Book Fund—Cash.................. 4,047.80 4,047.80 
8g epee ss Cente a eaeatets $96,003.77 *#° $89,556.26 $6,447.51 
* Decrease. 
A. CURRENT ACCOUNT 
BALANCE, December 27, 1934............:0scecceceececeneneeeeeeeeeees $ 15.76 
RECEIPTS: 
Membership dues: 
Life memberships. ..............---++++ $ 549.38 
MN sc vo ycceicavecscscess se eets 1,414.73 
Me ween ONG i 5... ss coo cee vecieses 13,177.49 
ee occ sie kalins gaeekes@ 1,498 .98 $16, 640.58 
Library subscriptions: 
0 I SS Oe $ 157.50 
| ie sey Sot eee eee 838.49 
EEE, Sts boas 0d doe Gee tess sev seee 832.49 1,828.48 
Sale of Advertising Space........-... 6.6.0.0 e se eeeeeeees 1,085.98 
Interest from Investments: 
Permanent Fund (less service charges $76.48) $ 1,617.94 
Monograph Endowment Fund.........-. 1,078.57 
SS ee ee 276.12 2,972.63 
Sales: 
NG eS, hace tte 44 cc gin $ 612.70 
MReONRES. . cee eee teeter e wees 75.87 
Arthurian a eon Ger eee. 5 : 4.29 
Monographs. . Peete ccetecess 23> 8.40 
General Series Books eed os See Patledis <'s een 35.45 736.71 
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$ 8,731.00 


459.21 
1,264.57 
252.18 


Quarterly PMLA (four numbers and Supplement) 
Miscellaneous expenses: 

Annual meeting—circular and program.... $ 611.32 
Committee expenses 186.91 

iti 185.00 

40.15 

75.00 

20.00 

19.37 


Life Memberships to LeRoy E. Kimball, 
Managing Trustee 


Interest from investments: 


$10, 706.96 
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Sales: 
Emergency Fund—40% of sales of PMLA 245.08 
Research Current Account — Arthurian 





EN ocda ss sccssenctccusec’s 4.29 

Monograph Account—Monographs. .... 8.40 

General Book Fund—General Series Books 35.45 

Contribution to Rotograph Pund......... 25.00 2,165.04 
Nei ubccbecenssececccsesssevecsee $23,105.68 
BANE Oy BOs 6500's osc ce cwone sce sicccccccevenosseveters $ 1,321.49 
Notes: Balance due from Revolving Book Fund for advances made in prior years remain- 
ing uncollected 12/26/1935—$1,350.00. 


Charges for advertising space amounting to $161.00 and other receivables amounting to 
$204.04 remained uncollected at December 26, 1935. 
Bills amounting to $1,639.21 remain unpaid at December 26, 1935. 


B. MONOGRAPH ACCOUNT 








BATE BEG BIO k ccc c Sec cece bs cc cdvcccceeccccccccccsccs $ 3,950.12 
RECEIPTS: 

Interest on investments—Transferred from Current Account.. $ 1,078.57 

Te ee MI WOPRMOD. 0.5... oi ccc csccccccccccccccccecs 83.21 

PIS Coo cc occ red beveboesovecccccere 146.64 

a a a ee savineawen e's 104.71 1,413.13 

ILE inn, 55s a o REA PELE ae sod d inn de vwaGcccccvessescve $ 5,363.25 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Cost of producing Sharpe’s “Real War”.................... $ 1,021.13 

Cost of producing D’Evelyn’s “Peter Idley”............... 1,392.60 2,413.73 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, December 26, 1935...............-. $ 2,949.52 


Note: Receivables amounting to $29.37 remain uncollected at December 26, 1935. 
C. RESEARCH CURRENT ACCOUNT 








BR NOD BE DONE 6 avn ks vn ce civeiscvcvcccscccecciatectccece $ 329.66 
RECEIPTS: 

Interest on investments—Transferred from Current Account.. $ 276.12 

Interest on bank balance. ........... 22... e eee cece eee 4.50 

Sales of “Arthurian Bibliography”....................-++- 4.29 284.91 

EINER RD PS a5, Raa SOR) a Rs Cer ee $ 614.57 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Printing of questionnaire. ...............-.0ecee eee eeeeee $ 132.28 

Purchase of rotographs..................60.0seeeeeeeeees 63.69 195.97 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, December 26, 1935.........-.--++-- $ 418.60 


Note: Receivables amounting to $1.34 remain uncollected at December 26, 1935. 
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D. EMERGENCY FUND 
BALANCE, December 27, 1934 


RECEIPTS: 





$ 1,376.89 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
Cost of reproducing seven numbers of PMLA $ 1,324.85 


BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, December 26, 1935 


E. REVOLVING BOOK FUND 
BALANCE, December 27, 1934 


RECEIPTS: 





BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, December 26, 1935 


Note: Advances by the Current Account made in prior years amounting to $1,350.00 remain 
unpaid at December 26, 1935. 


BALANCE, December 27, 1934 
RECEIPTS: 





1,672.89 





$ 6,293.15 


G. VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE 
BALANCE, December 27, 1934 $ 1,147.56 


RECEIPTS: 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 

Nine installments to editors....................0.0....-.. $ 1,636.80 

EE 221.00 

Purchase of rotographs........................20.200000. 139.15 1,996.95 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, December 26, 1935................. $ 3,946.11 

H. JOINT PHOTOSTAT SERVICE 

SE IIIS BE BU os cc co ssw nc recs cescccccccsvcsvesvccoes $ 339.08 
RECEIPTS: 

NE Ts ERS Re ee ee a $ 1,500.00 

Interest on bank balance........................0.0200.. 4.07 

Refund from Rotograph Fund........................... 160.88 1,664.95 

a a et $ 2,004.03 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

EIR RE 8 Be ate a $ 1,623.75 

no co cet cess teetceescscucerss 200.00 1,823.75 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, December 26, 1935................. $ 180.28 

I. COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 

RECEIPTS: 

EDN SE EE EE EEE Te $ 200.00 

Interest on bank balance...................2...0.0-02205 .80 

a EE Gourd 2 ACES be ee. ee $ 200.85 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Expenses of committee meeting. ................... 0. cece cece cence ences 131.04 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, December 26, 1935............ .-$ 69.81 
J. GENERAL BOOK FUND 

RECEIPTS: 

NES oh A $ 4,900.00 

Interest on bank balance..................2- 000 e cece cece 13.80 

TE See SUL Gedy cick obs cacdetcrccstceceve 47.95 

REE sb ieee Saw Re ub a els wets Obie Ps ese SRR eCs $ 4,961.75 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Cost of producing Monk’s “Sublime”. ..............- 6020 sceeeeeeeeeeees 913.94 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, December 26, 1935............... $ 4,047.80 


ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 
Exe.utive Council of The Modern Language Association of America: 

We have made an examination of the records of cash receipts and disbursements of your Treasurer in charge 
of current funds of the Association for the period from December 27, 1934, to December 26, 1935, inclusive, and 
in our opinion the accompanying Exhibits A to J, inclusive, set forth the Treasurer’s cash receipts during the 
period as recorded, his disbursements during the period, and the cash balances in the respective funds under his 
control at December 26, 1935. 

Hasems & SELLs 


New York, January 17, 1936 Certified Public Accountents 
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TRUSTEES’ REPORT 


K. PERMANENT FUND 
SEcuRITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES Trust Company OF New Yorx 


Par Value Book Value 
$9,000. National Dairy Products Corporation 54% Gold Debenture Bonds, $ 8,797.50 
due February 1, 1948, int. payable Feb. 1 and Aug. 1. 
8,000. Western Pacific Railroad Company 5% Gold Bonds, Series A, due 7,976.00 
March 1, 1946, Int. payable March 1 and Sept. 1. 
7,000. Purity Bakeries Corporation Sinking Fund 5% Gold Debenture 6,576.50 
Bonds, due Jan. 1, 1948, int. payable Jan. 1 and July 1. 
4,000. Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Corporation Sinking Fund 6% Gold 4,034.75 
Bonds, Series A, due July 1, 1968, int. payable Jan. 1 and July 1. 
3,000. Municipal Service Real Estate Company, Inc., 54% Bonds, due 3,000.00 
April 1, 1938, int. payable April 1 and Oct. 1. 
3,000. Shell Union Oil Corporation Sinking Fund 5% Gold Debenture 2,904.75 
Bonds, due May 1, 1947, int. payable May 1 and Nov. 1. 
2,300. United States of America 1§% Treasury Notes, due March 15, 2,291.00 
1940, int. payable March 15 and Sept. 15 (Taken in exchange for 
United States of American First Liberty Loan 34% Bonds, due 
June 15, 1947). 
Equitable Office Building Corporation 35-Year Debenture Sinking 1,720.00 
Fund 5% Bonds, due May 1, 1952, int. payable May 1 and Nov. 1. 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company General Mortgage 4% Gold 1,575.00 
Bonds, due March 1, 1975, int. payable March 1 and Sept. 1. 
Prudence Company 5$% Gold Bonds, due May 1, 1961, int. pay- 1,065.00 
able May 1 and Nov. 1. 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 25-Year 5% 972.50 
Gold Debenture Bond, due Feb. 1, 1955, int. payable Feb. 1 and 
Aug. 1. 
Socony-Vacuum Company Debenture 33% Bond, due 1950, int. 1,037.50 
payable April 15 and Oct. 15. 
Prudence First Mortgage Certificate 54%, due Oct. 1, 1932, being 1,000.00 
participation in Bond and Mortgage made by Langham Hotel Cor- 
poration, being premises on west side of Central Park West from 
73rd Street to West 74th Street, New York, int. payable April 1 
and Oct. 1. 
1,000. United States of America Treasury 33% Bond, due June 15, 1949/ 982.50 
46, int. payable June 15 and Dec. 15. 
875. Realty Associates Securities Corporation guaranteed Sinking 842.50 
Fund 5% Gold Bond, due Oct. 1, 1943, int. payable April 1 and 
Oct. 1. er 
$46,575. $44,775.50 





RECEIPTS: 
Balance carried forward from 1934 report 
From the Treasurer—Life Membership payments 
From the United States Trust Co. of New York: 
Payment of $250 per $1,000 principal of Prudence Co. 53% Gold 
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Payment of $50 per $1,000 principal of Prudence Co. 54% Gold 
Bonds 











DURMP GUS ICTR Ce VET Cees eek cee cece csbscosccece 100.00 
Income on Investments (1935)—$1,626.45— 
National Dairy Products 53% Bonds....................... $ 472.50 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 5% Debenture Bonds................. 350.00 
Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Corp. 6% Gold Bonds.......... 240.00 
Liunicipal Service Real Estate Co. 53% Bonds........... ... 165.00 
Shell Union Oil Sinking Fund 5% Bonds.............. <r 150.00 
Equitable Office Building Debenture 5% Bonds.............. 100.00 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corp. 5% Bond....... 50.00 
United States of America 1#% Treasury Notes............... 49.59 
United States of America 3}% Treasury Notes............... 31.25 
Realty Associates Securities 5% Bond....................... 18.11 
1934 income received during 1935—$74 
Prudence Company 54% Bonds......................... 74.00 
$1,657.87 $1,700.45 
DISBURSEMENTS: Principal Income 
To the Treasurer: 
I ee ence pocevecae $1,617.94 


To the United States Trust Company of New York: 
For the purchase of $1,000 Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., 
34% Debenture Bond, due Oct. 15, 1950, at 1033 net....... $1,037.50 
PI IE OE EIB So oon ccc idcccnsceccccvccsveccccess 6.03 
For services rendered in safekeeping of securities, collection of in- 
come, etc., for Permanent Fund, Monograph Endowment Fund 
and Research Fund (their charge being 24% of the income col- 











MIS oa Greet a eee Soccer le cccceccseeaces shee sees 76.48 
$1,037.50 $1,700.45 
ar os ab aids eu saibistld k's Heb 3 $1,657.87 $1,700.45 
Total Disbursements................ 0.0.00. 0000 eee eee 1,037.50 1,700.45 
Cash balance on deposit with United States Trust Company 
Ee ccor tet d. Gtk ee scrt ects: cscs cas coos $ 620.37 








L. MONOGRAPH ENDOWMENT FUND 


SEcuRITIES oN Deposit wiTH THE UnrTED States Trust Company oF NEw York 
Par Value Book Value 
$11,000. National Dairy Products Corporation 53% Gold Debenture Bonds, $10,677.50 
due Feb. 1, 1948, int. payable Feb. 1 and Aug. 1. 
2,000. United States of American Treasury 3}% Bonds, due 1947/43, int. 1,990.00 
payable June 15 and Dec. 15. 
2,000. Electric Power and Light Corporation 5% Debenture Bonds, due 1,855.00 
Feb. 1, 2030, int. payable Feb. 1 and Aug. 1. 
1,400. Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company 54% Mortgage Certifi- 1,400.00 
cate participating in $45,000 Bond and Mortgage of Wolcott Hold- 
ing Corp., secured by property 36-06-31st Avenue, Long Island 
City, N. Y., due Dec. 1, 1932, int. payable June 1 and Dec. 1. 
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Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co. 44% Mortgage Certificate 
participating in $100,000 Bond and Mortgage of Krim-Far Realty 
Corp., secured by property on S. W. corner of Ave. Y and East 
19th St., Brooklyn, N. Y., due August 15, 1938, int. payable Feb., 
May, Aug. and Nov. 

International Telephone and Telegraph Corp. 25-Year 5% Gold 
Debenture Bond, due Feb. 1, 1955, int. payable Feb. 1 and Aug. 1. 
Purity Bakeries Corp. Sinking Fund 5% Gold Debenture Bond, 
due Jan. 1, 1948, int. payable Jan. 1 and July 1. 

Equitable Office Building Corp. 35-Year Debenture Sinking Fund 
5% Bond, due May 1, 1952, int. payable May 1 and Nov. 1. 
Prudence Co. 54% Gold Bond, due May 1, 1961, int. payable May 
1, 1961, int. payable May 1 and Nov. 1. 

Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Corp. Sinking Fund 6% Gold 
Bonds, Series A, due July 1, 1968, int. payable Jan. 1 and July 1. 
United States of America 1% Treasury Note, due March 15, 
1940, int. payable March 15 and Sept. 15 (Taken in exchange for 
United States of America First Liberty 3% Bond, due June 15, 
1947). 


$21,800. 
=——== 


RECEIPTS: 


Balance carried forward from 1934 report 
From the United States Trust Company of New York: 
Payment of $250 per $1,000 principal of Prudence Co. 54% Gold 


Income on investments—$974.39— 
National Dairy Products Corp. 53% Bonds $ 577.50 
Electric Power and Light 5% Debenture Bonds 100.00 
United States of America 3% Bonds 
Equitable Office Building Corp. Debenture 5% Bond 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corp. 5% Bond 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 5% Gold Debenture Bond 
Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co. 44% Mortgage of Krim-Far 





1934 income received during 1935—$69.48— 
Prudence Company 53% Bonds 
Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co. 44% Mortgage of Krim- 





$ 387.33 $1,078.57 
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DISBURSEMENTS: Principal Income 
To the Treasurer, income on investments........................ $1,078.57 
ee col ca eceecslarevesceeee $ 387.33 $1,078.57 
IIIS, 50... o-oo « cleseecccecccceccccovcccs 1,078.57 
Cash balance on deposit with United States Trust Company 
INES 5 03. 7c 5 e505 Chew ecn's bos cs cvcccccees $ 387.33 








M. RESEARCH FUND 
SECURITIES ON DEPOSITS WITH THE UNITED STATES Trust CoMPANY OF NEw York 


Par Value Book Value 
$ 4,000. United States of America Treasury 3{% Bonds, due June 15, $ 3,912.50 
1949/46, int. payable June 15 and Dec. 15. 
3,700. United States of America 1f% Treasury Notes, due March 15, 3,683.69 
1940, int. payable March 15 and Sept. 15 (Taken in exchange for 
United States of America First Liberty Loan 34% Bonds, due June 
15, 1947). 
2,000. United States of America Treasury 3% Bonds, due 1951/55, int. 1,934.38 
payable March 15 and Sept. 15. 
400. United States of America 2% Treasury Notes, due March 15, 413.04 
1960, int. payable March 15 and Sept. 15 (Taken in exchange for 
United States of America First Liberty Loan 43% Bonds, due 











June 15, 1947/32). 
$10, 100. $ 9,943.61 
RECEIPTS: Principal Income 
From the United States Trust Company of New York: 
Income on invements—$276.12— 
United States of America 33% Treasury Bonds.............. $ 125.00 
United States of America 1$% Treasury Notes............... 79.78 
United States of America Treasury 3% Bonds................ 60.00 
United States of America 2}% Treasury Bonds.............. 11.34 
$ 276.12 
DISBURSEMENTS 
To the Treasurer, income on investments.......................- $ 275.12 





Respectfully submitted, 
LeRoy E. Krai 
Gerorce H. NETTLETON 
J. P. WickersHAM CRAWFORD 
Trustees 
- ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 
Executive Council of The Modern Language Association of America: 


We have made an examination of the accounts of the Trustees in charge of the permanent funds of your Asso- 
ciation for the period from December 27, 1934, to December 26, 1935, inclusive, and in our opinion the accom- 
panying Exhibits K to M, inclusive, set forth the Trustees’ cash receipts during the period as recorded, their dis- 
bursements during the period, and the securities and cash in the respective funds under their control at December 
26, 1935. 


Haskins & Setts 
New York, January 17, 1936 Certified Public Accountants 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


The Auditing Committee met in the office of the Treasurer at New York Univer. 
sity on the afternoon of Friday, December 27th, 1935. The accounts and reports of 
the Treasurer were examined by the Committee and were found correct and so 
certified. We take pleasure in adding that the work of the Committee was facilitated 
by the thorough and capable manner in which the accounts of the Treasurer have 
been kept and presented. 

Respectfully submitted by the Committee. 

E. H. Wricut, Chairman 
FEL WEILL 
Joun C, BLANKENAGEL 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ROTOGRAPHS OF 
MANUSCRIPTS AND RARE PRINTED BOOKS 


By Professor CoLBERT SEARLES Co-Chairman 


Fifty-eight Colleges, Public Libraries, and Universities have contributed to the 
support of the Rotograph Service of the Modern Language Association of America 
during the past year, 1935. 


Amherst College University of New Mexico 
Brooklyn College College of the City of New York 
Brown University New York Public Library 
Bryn Mawr College New York University 
University of Buffalo Northwestern University 
University of California (Berkeley) University of Notre Dame 
University of Chicago Oberlin College Library 
University of Cincinnati Ohio State University 
Columbia University University of Oklahoma 
Connecticut College for Women University of Pennsylvania 
Cornell University Princeton University 
Dartmouth College University of Rochester 
University of Delaware Rosary College 

Duke University Saint Louis University 
Fordham University Smith College 

Gettysburg College Stanford University 
Goucher College Swarthmore College 
Harvard University Syracuse University 
Haverford College Texas Technological Institute 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery University of Texas 
Howard University University of Toronto 
Indiana University University of Vermont 
State University of Iowa University of Virginia 
University of Kansas University of Washington 
University of Michigan Wesleyan University 
University of Minnesota Western Reserve University 
University of Montreal Williams College 

Mount Holyoke College University of Wisconsin 
Newberry Library Yale University 
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We have been able to grant all well-grounded requests for reproductions during 
the last three years by drawing, not heavily, but steadily, upon the surplus which 
was accumulated in more prosperous times. In order to meet the constantly in- 
creasing demands made upon us we shall need in the near future to acquire at least 
twenty or thirty more subscribers to this enterprise. 


REPORT ON THE PURCHASE OF ROTOGRAPHS 
By Professor NoRMAN L. Torrey, Co-Chairman 


The reports of this committee have been traditionally sad, which is not entirely 
explainable by the well-known melancholia of my Co-Chairman. This year we have 
one unmitigated tragedy to report; namely, the loss of Professor Bullock, who 
served your committee most competently and tactfully and patiently over a period 
of years. The crowning achievement of his régime was the publication of the cor- 
rected Short Title List, with its two indispensable indices. 

Since the printing of that list, twenty-two items have been added; also twelve 
additional titles, purchased in conjunction with the Mediaeval Academy and the 
Philological Society, and paid for from funds generously provided by the A.C.L.S. 
The 4,163 sheets chargeable this year to our own fund shows a considerable falling 
off from last year’s figures. However, the large number of orders outstanding and a 
recent deluge of applications prove this decrease to be a fluctuation and not a 
tendency. 

Your committee is deeply indebted to the Division of Manuscripts of the Library 
of Congress: to its chief, Dr. J. F. Jameson, who carefully checks the items and pre- 
pares the catalogue cards, and to Mr. J. P. Martin, whose technical skill and 
knowledge of the markets considerably reduce the cost of reproductions. [Saving is 
obtained, for example, through the purchasing, wherever possible, of master nega- 
tives on films, from which enlargements may be readily made. Material from Spain 
is thus usually procured on films, and the enlargements made in France where the 
rate is cheapest.] The Library of Congress purchases for many other organizations 
and is able to secure rates which I believe no individual society or library could 
hope to obtain. It is unfortunate, too, but true, that the authority of the Library 
of Congress is becoming of greater and greater importance in dealing with the 
libraries of several European governments. 

It is therefore natural that your committee should be impressed by the Library 
of Congress’s opposition at the present moment to the suggested substitution of 
films for rotographs. It is very possible that the film process may solve the problem 
of preserving newspaper material; but our problem is different. We are endeavor- 
ing to collect and preserve for the use of scholars rare manuscripts and books, mostly 
from European libraries. By no means all European libraries are equipped to supply 
film reproductions. Also the rag paper on which our reproductions are made is of 
proved durability. Uniformity and durability are highly desirable qualities in a 
permanent collection. 

Once our rotographs have been obtained, they may be readily and cheaply filmed 
at any time. Mr. Martin, who is especially interested in the utilization of films, is 
perfecting a reproducing machine, which he hopes will be of great use to scholars, 
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and which should perhaps be brought here to their attention. Any rotograph in 

‘ our collection (any book in the Library of Congress, for that matter) may this com. 
ing year be reproduced on film for the low price of two cents a frame (normally 
two pages to a frame). A rotograph of 200 sheets could thus be reproduced, and 
purchased by the requester for two dollars, hardly more than the cost of shipping 
and insuring the original. It is expected that individual scholars and libraries wij] 
make increasing use of this service. 

While there appear then to be great possibilities in making research materials 
more available through the film process, there would seem to be obvious advantages 
in continuing the purchase of rotographs for the present, using the film process as a 
welcome auxiliary. It make take a new generation, too, to entirely “uncondition” 
the essentially humanistic association of a pipe, a book, and a log fire. 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


By Professor Witi1am A. N1TzE 


In the absence of the senior delegate, Professor Karl Young (Yale), Professor 
William A. Nitze (Chicago) reported on the American Council of Learned Societies. 
He dwelt on two aspects of the Council; one of which is the fact that, owing to the 
recent action of the Rockefeller Board, the Council can no longer look forward to 
active support from that quarter for encouragement in research. To be sure, the 
Board is financing the continuance of the offices of the Council during a period of 
three years. But the money for new research projects will presumably have to come 
from other sources—a circumstance that places an added responsibility of provid- 
ing such funds on organizations like the Modern Language Association. Professor 
Nitze then gave an account of the 1935 meeting at Copenhagen of the Union 
académique internationale, which he attended (together with Mr. Leland) as a 
delegate of the A.C.L.S. He described the type of international research that the 
Union is now engaged in, and also reported the gratifying fact that the German 
and Austrian academies have been admitted to the Union by a formal vote. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The fifty-second meeting of the MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
was held, on the invitation of the University of Cincinnati, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, December 30 and 31, 1935, and January 1, 
1936. The Association headquarters were in the Netherland Plaza Hotel, where all 
meetings were held except those of Tuesday morning and afternoon. These took 
place at the University of Cincinnati. Registration cards at headquarters were 
signed by about 900, though a considerably larger number of members were in at- 
tendance. The Local Committee estimated the attendance at not less than 1400. 
This Committee consisted of Professor Frank W. Chandler, Chairman; Professor 
Edwin H. Zeydel; Professor Phillip Ogden; Mr. John J. Rowe (for the Directors); 
and Mr. Joseph S. Graydon (for the Alumni). 


(Associated meetings were held by the American Dialect Society,and the American assoc- 
ations of teachers of French, German, and Italian.) 


MONDAY MORNING AND AFTERNOON 
DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 


The morning and afternoon of Monday were devoted to meetings of Discussion 
Groups, which were held in three divisions, the first beginning at 10:30 a.m., the 
second at 2:00 p.m., and the third at 4:00 p.m. 


First Drvtsron: 10:30 a.m. ATTENDANCE: 525. 


(General Topics I) Poetic Form and General A’sthetics. Chairman, A. E. Zucker, 
Univ. of North Carolina. Attendance: 147. 


Nominating Committee: Professors R. P. Bond (chairman), C. N. Wenger, R. P. 
McCutcheon. 

Papers: 1. “Portraiture of Transmuting Characters in Contemporary Litera- 
ture.” C. N. Wenger, Univ. of Michigan. Discussion led by C. E. W. L. Dahlstrém, 
Univ. of Michigan. 

2. “Expression and Communication.” Frank W. Chandler, Univ. of Cincinnati. 

3. “Hobbe’s Contribution to the Psychological Approach in Criticism.” C. D. 
Thorpe, Univ. of Michigan. Discussion led by Roger P. McCutcheon, Tulane Univ. 

Discussion: Professor Chandler’s adverse criticism of the so-called “new” poetry 
and the theories of which it is an expression stimulated a number of vigorous re- 
joinders. Among those who took part were W. S. Knickerbocker, Mildred Boie, 
David Brown, T. C. Pollock, C. W. Thomas, Kate Tibbals. Business: None. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Oscar James Campbell, Columbia Univ.; Secretary, 
John Crowe Ransom. Vanderbilt Univ. 


i, Oscar J. CAMPBELL, Secretary 
(Comparative Literature IV) The Renaissance. Chairman, J. C. Lyons, Univ. of 
North Carolina. Attendance: 75. 


Nominating Commitice: Professors John Van Horne, Jefferson B. Fletcher, Robert 
V. Merrill. 
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Papers: 1. “The Cyclic Theory in the Renaissance and After.” Jefferson B. 
Fletcher, Columbia Univ. 

2. “Hernin Cortés in the Renaissance.” John Van Horne, Univ. of Illinois. 

3. “A Bibliography of American Studies on the French Renaissance.” Samue] 
F. Will, Unio. of Illinois. 

4. “Elizabethan Memory Systems.” Carroll Camden, Jr., Rice Institute. 

5. “The Nature of Ferabosco’s Service at Elizabeth’s Court.” Emma Marshall 
Denkinger, Wesleyan College. 

Discussion: (1) by Hardin Craig; (4) by George B. Parks, James Holly Han- 
ford, Don Cameron Allen. Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Marcus Selden Goldman, Univ. of Illinois; Secretary, 
Joseph G. Fucilla, Northwestern Univ. 

Makcus S. GotpMan, Secretary 


(English IT) Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, A. A. Hi11, 
Univ. of Virginia. Attendance: 68. 


Nominating Committee: Professors Howard R. Patch, C. C. Fries, P. F. Baum. 

Papers: 1. Report on the Progress of the M. E. Dictionary. Thomas A. Knott, 
Univ. of Michigan. 

2. Report of the Committee on M.E. Texts in need of editing or re-editing. Sir 
William A. Craigie, Univ. of Chicago. 

3. “Some Characteristics of Norfolk Dialect as Illustrated in the Autobiography 
of Margery Kempe.” S. M. Meech, Univ. of Michigan. 

4. “A Projected Edition of the Northern Homily Collection.” James E. Carver, 
College of the City of New York. 

Discussion: (2) Various methods were suggested for keeping members of the 
group informed as to activity in editing M.E. texts. It was moved by Professor 
Knott and approved by the group that the secretary prepare and include in the 
minutes an abstract of Sit William Craigie’s report. 


Abstract: New editions of texts already available should be avoided unless needed for class 
use. Texts now being edited: All MSS of Ancren Riwle; South English Legendary (MS Harleian 
2277 and others); Northern Homilies; the early metrical Alexander. Texts of primary impor- 
tance that need editing: 

1. The two earliest MSS of the Wycliffe Bible, MS Bodley 959 and Douce 368, containing 
the portion of the Old Testament translated by Nicholas of Hereford. 

2. Trevisa’s translation of Higden’s Polychronicon in MS Cotton Tiberius D. VII. 

3. The Tollemache MS of Trevisa’s translation of Bartholomaeus De proprietatibus rerum. 

4. Robert of Brunne’s version of Langtoft’s Chronicle. 

5. The North. version of Maudeville, already edited for Roxburgh Club, but difficult to 
obtain or use. 

6. Various Wycliffe texts showing unusual dialectic peculiarities. 

7. Harding’s Chronicle, taking account of dialect variants in MSS. 
It was suggested by Professor Meech to add the translations by Shirley. 


Business: By recommendation of the nominating committee the Group adopted 
the practice of a two-year tenure for officers with one change each year. 
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Officers for 1936: Chairman, Archibald A. Hill, Univ. of Virginia; Secretary, 
Henning Larsen, Univ. of Iowa. 
HENNING LarsEN, Secretary 


(English VIIT) Literary Tendencies During the Second Hali of the XVIIIth Cen- 
tury. Chairman, FREDERICK H. Hemsrink, Northwestern Univ. Attendance: 43. 


Nominating Commitice: Professors J. D. Ferguson, R. W. Frantz, R. T. Fitzhugh. 

Papers: 1. “Some Aspects of the Problem Drama of the Last Quarter of the 
Eighteenth Century.” Stewart S. Morgan, The Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas. 

2. “William Godwin’s Herald of Literature.” A Dayle Wallace, Municipal Uni- 
versity of Omaha. 

3. “The Irish Background of Goldsmith’s Political and Social Philosophy.” 
Robert W. Seitz, Univ. of Buffalo. 

Discussion: none. Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Margery Bailey, Stanford Univ.; Secretary, Robert W. 
Seitz, Univ. of Buffalo. 

MARGERY BAILey, Secretary 


(French I) Medieval Literature and Linguistics. Chairman, RAPHAEL Levy, Univ. 
of Baltimore. Attendance: 130. 
Nominating Committee: Professors Albert D. Menut, Ephraim Cross, Ed. B. Ham. 
Papers: 1. “The Basis for Medieval Emotionalism.” Stephen Hays Bush, State 

Univ. of Towa. 

2. “Provencal serpanic as used by Daude de Pradas.’”’ Alexander H. Schutz, 

Ohio State Univ. 

3. “Martin le Franc and the Ancient Classics.” H. R. Brush, Univ. of California 
at Los Angeles. Read by M. I. Barker of the same university. 
4. “Le Recueil Trepperel (piéces inédites du XV* siécle).” Louis Cons, Columbia 

Univ. 

5. “An American School of Romance Philology.” E. F. Parker, Cambridge, Mass. 
Discussion: (1) by H. A. Smith; (2) by C. C. Rice; (3) by A. H. Schutz and C. A. 

Knudson; (4) by H. A. Smith; (5) by C. A. Knudson, A. H. Schutz, G. M. Fess. 
The chairman of the group paid homage to the memory of T. Atkinson Jenkins 

and of Antoine Thomas. Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Urban T. Holmes, Jr., Univ. of North Carolina; 

Secretary, Earl G. Mellor, Univ. of Virginia. 

Ropert W. Linker, Secretary 


(German IT) Early New High German Language and Literature. Chairman, PHILIP 
M. Patmer, Univ. of Cincinnati. Attendance: 58. 
Nominating Commitice: Professors Albert W. Aron, Edwin C. Roedder. 

Papers: 1. “The Proverbia Communia and the Early German Proverb.”” Richard 

Jente, Washington Univ. 

2. “The Origins of Modern German Polite Sie-Plural with Particular Reference 
to the Works of Christian Weise.” George J. Metcalf, Univ. of Alabama. 
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3. “Lohenstein’s Treatment of French Classical Topics.” Werner P. Friederich, 
Univ. of North Carolina. 
Discussion: (2) by Alfred Senn. Business: none. 
Officers for 1936: Chairman, Neil C. Brooks, Univ. of Illinois; Secretary, George J. 
Metcalf, Univ. of Alabama. 
Orro SprIncER, Secretary 


(Slavonic I) Slavonic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, CLARENCE A. Many- 
ING, Columbia Univ. In the absence of the Chairman, Artuur P. CoLeman of 
Columbia Univ. presided. Attendance: 4. 
As no program had been provided, the period was spent in discussion of the 

future of this group and in preparation for a meeting on Wednesday, at 9:00 a.m. 

ArtHur P. CoLeMAN, Acting Secretary 


Seconp Division: 2:00 p.m. ATTENDANCE: 760. 


(General Topics II) Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, Atice D. Snyper, 
Vassar College. Attendance: average 100. 
Nominating Committee: Professors Edwin H. Zeydel (chairman), Clarence D. 

Thorpe, David H. Carnahan. 

Topic of Discussion: “Romantic Contributions to Theories of Genius and Imagi- 
nation.” Professor Fernand Baldensperger gave a most illuminating analysis of the 
genius conception in the last centuries, especially in France. Miss Margaret L. Wiley 
from the University of Texas ably presented new material on the subject; Professor 
Clarence DeWitt Thorpe, University of Michigan, gave a thorough and philosophi- 
cal explanation of J. A. Richardson’s new interpretation of Coleridge’s imagination- 
fancy theory; and Ernst Jockers, University of Pennsylvania, closed the discussion 
by pointing out the different elements contained in the German romantic concep- 
tion of genius and by asking an isolated investigation of these elements as a preamble 
for successful comprehensive study. 

Business: The committee appointed to consider the compilation of a bibliography 
asked that it be allowed to continue its work and bring in its proposals at the 1936 
meeting of the Association. Accepted. 

The committee on the advisability of merging General Topics II and English IX 
proposed to continue with the coexistence of the two groups, with separate meetings 
under the same chairman and work done in more intimate connection. It was re- 
solved not to make any changes for the time being. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Ernst Jockers, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Secretary, 
Margaret L. Wiley, Univ. of Texas. 

Ernst Jockers, Secretary 


(Comparative Literature V) Anglo-French Literary Relations. Chairman, IRA WADE, 
Princeton Univ. In the absence of the chairman Epwarp D. SEEBER of The Col- 
lege of Charleston presided. Attendance: c. 50. 
Nominating Committee: Professors Frances S. Miller (chairman), Edith Philips, 

Franc Thenaud. 
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Papers: 1. “Two Unknown Eighteenth Century Adaptations from Shakespeare.” 
Alfred Iacuzzi, The College of the City of New York. 

2. “A Seventeenth-Century French Source for Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry and 
Romance.” Victor M. Hamm, College of Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio. 

3. “Buffon et deux académies américaines: rapports personnels de Buffon et de 
Benjamin Franklin.” William F. Falls, Univ. of Maryland. 

4. “L’Influence de Benjamin Franklin sur les origines du matérialisme francais.” 
Adrienne C. Gobert, Sarah Lawrence College. 

5. “The First Continental Criticism of Contemporary American Literature 
(1824-1830).” Walter Wadepuhl, West Virginia Univ. 

Discussion: none. Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Ira Wade, Princeton Univ.; Secretary, Kerby Neill, 
St. Louis Unio. 

Kersy NEILL, Acting Secretary 


(Comparative Literature VI) Anglo-German Literary Relations. Chairman, WALTER 
A. ReicHart, Univ. of Michigan. Attendance: 70. 
Nominating Committee: Mrs. Bertha Reed Coffman (chairman), and Professors 

A. W. Aron, A. B. Faust. 

Papers: 1. “The Baroque in English and German Literary Criticism.” Ben B. 
Rosenberg, The Johns Hopkins Unio. 

2. “Sealsfield as Interpreter of the American Spirit.” William P. Dallmann, 
Washington Univ. 

3. “Some Literary Contributions of German Immigrants to America.’’ Carter 
Davidson, Carleton College. 

Discussion: (2) by Professors Faust, Diez, and Heller. 

Business: On motion by Professor Otto Heller, seconded by Professor Margareta 
Hochdoerfer, this group goes on record as favoring the publication of the Anglo- 
German Bibliography prepared by Professor Henry A. Pochmann and urges that a 
publisher soon undertake this work. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Walter A. Reichart, Univ. of Michigan; Secretary, 
Ernest E. Leisy, Southern Methodist Univ. 

Wiius A. CHAMBERLIN, Secretary 


(English I) Old English. Chairman Ciaupe M. Lorspeicu, Univ. of Cincinnati. 
Attendance: 45. 
Nominating Committee: Professors Thomas A. Knott, Francis P. Magoun, Archi- 
bald A. Hill. 
Papers: 1. “Lawrence Nowell and his Contributions to Old English Lexicog- 
raphy.” Albert H. Marckwardt, Univ. of Michigan. 
2. “Old English Elements in Old Norse.” Henning Larsen, Univ. of Iowa. 
3. “Old English bestiran.” Luise Haessler, Brooklyn College. 
4. “The Waegmundings—Swedes or Geats?” W. F. Bryan, Northwestern Unio. 
Discussion: none. 
&. Business: 1. Upon motion by Professor Charles Fries it was voted that a Com- 
mittee, to be appointed by the Chair, survey the field of Old English publication 
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proposed and in progress, and report its findings at the next annual meeting. 2 
Professor T. A. Knott announced that the project of an Old English Dictionary 
would continue dormant pending completion of other English dictionaries. 
Officers for 1936: Chairman, Claude M. Lotspeich, Univ. of Cincinnati; Secretary, 
Stanley Rypins, Brooklyn College. 
STANLEY Rypins, Secretary 


(English VII) Philosophy and Literature of the Classical Period. Chairman, A. Wy. 
SecorD, Univ. of Illinois. Attendance: 125. 
Nominating Committee: Dean Robert K. Root and Professors R. F. Jones, George 

Sherburn. 

Papers: 1. “Pope and Man.” A. E. Case, Northwestern Univ. 

2. “Pope and Neo-Classicism.” Louis I. Bredvold, Univ. of Michigan. 

3. “A Difficulty Stated.” R. H. Griffith, Univ. of Texas. 

4. “Work Now in Progress on Pope.” George Sherburn, Unio. of Chicago. 

Discussion: The general basis of discussion was the life and work of Alexander 
Pope, with special attention to Sherburn’s Early Career of Alexander Pope (1934) 
and Ault’s Pope’s Own Miscellany (1935). Many members participated. 

Business: 1. The chairman reported for Professor F. A. Patterson on the status 
of the project of the Facsimile Text Society to reprint Defoe’s Review. 2. Professor 
A. E. Case was elected to succeed Dean Root on the Advisory and Nominating 
Committee. 3. The Committee recommended that Jonathan Swift be the topic of 
discussion at the next meeting. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Richmond P. Bond, Univ. of North Carolina; Secre- 
tary, W. A. Eddy, Dartmouth College. 

Ricumonp P. Bonn, Secretary 


(English X) Victorian Literature. Chairman, Howarp Mumrorp Jones, Univ. of 
Michigan. Attendance: 57. 
Nominating Committee: Professors Thomas M. Parrott, Samuel C. Chew, Carl 

J. Weber. 

Papers: 1. “The Early Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Geraldine Jews- 
bury, 1840-41.” Waldo H. Dunn, Scripps College. Read by Charles Frederick Har- 
rold, Michigan State Normal College. 

2. A Study of Arnold’s ‘Empedocles on Etna.’ ” Howard F. Lowry, College of 
Wooster. 

Discussion: none. 

Business: 1. The report of the Bibliography Committee announced the resigna- 
tion of Miss Helen C. White, and the appointment of Miss Ruth C. Wallerstein, 
also of the University of Wisconsin. 2. The chairman urged the setting up of a con- 
tinuing program, to extend over several years. Professor Parrott’s motion was 
passed: That a special committee be appointed by the chairman to study the ques- 
tion of the development of a continuing program. 3. Howard F. Lowry, College of 
Wooster, was elected member of the Executive Committee, to serve for three years. 

Officers for 1936: The present officers were reélected. 

Wriram D. TempPLeman, Secretary 
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(French III) French Literature of the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries. Chairman, 


Nominating Committee: Professors A. Schinz, C. F. Zeek, S. F. Will. 

Papers: The meeting was devoted to Calvin and to the Académie Francaise in 
commemoration of the fourth century of the Institution Chrétienne, and the third 
centenary of the founding of the Academy. 

1. “1535.” Marcel J. Brun, Swarthmore College. 

2. “Le Classicisme de Calvin.” Leon Wencelius, Swarthmore College. 

3. “Chapelaine and the Genesis of the French Academy.” Colbert Searles, Univ. 
of Minnesota. 

4. “The French Academy of Today as Seen in Its Inner Working in 1934.” 
Fernand Baldensperger, The Sorbonne and Harvard University. 

Discussion: (1) and (2) by Louis Cons and Albert Schinz. Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, H. Carrington Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins Univ. ; 


Secretary, Lawrence M. Riddle, Univ. of Southern California. 
: JOSEPHINE DE Boer, Secretary 


(Spanish I) Spanish Language and Medieval Literature. Chairman, A. R. NYKL, 
Univ. of Chicago. In the absence of the chairman, the secretary R. S. Boces of 
the Univ. of North Carolina presided, and J. G. Fucriia of Northwestern Univ. 


acted as Secretary. Attendance: about 70. 

Nominating Commitice: Professors Hayward Keniston (chairman), Edwin B. 
Williams. 

Papers: 1. “The Etymology of halagar, nesga, and socarrar.”” C. C. Rice, Catawba 
College. ° 

2. “An Old French Source of the General Estoria of Alfonso X.”’ Lawrence W. 
Kiddle, Univ. of New Mexico. 

3. Report of the committee on an Old Spanish Dictionary. Hayward Keniston, 
Univ. of Chicago, Chairman. 

Discussion: (2) by Professors Parker and C. P. Wagner. 

Business: The following report was adopted: 

The Committee recommends that: 

1. The Group approve in principle of Solalinde’s project and lend its official support to 
any applications for subsidies to defray the cost of publication. 

2. The Group approve in principle Boggs’ project for the publication of a manual dictionary 
of Old Spanish. 

3. The Group authorize the appointment of a Standing Committee on Old Spanish Lexi- 
cography, to consist of five members, named by the Chairman of the Group. This Standing 
Committee should, in particular, undertake (a) to determine the scope and method of the 
manual dictionary of Old Spanish, proposed by Boggs; (b) to standardize the technique of 
preparing special vocabularies in Old Spanish; (c) to serve as a clearing house for all lexico- 
graphical work in Old Spanish which is being carried on in the United States and Canada. 


Officers for 1936: Chairman, C. P. Wagner (for 2 years), Univ. of Michigan; 
Secretary, R. S. Boggs, Univ. of North Carolina. 


R. S. Boces, Secretary 
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(German I) Historical Grammar. Chairman, Henry W. NorpMever, Univ. of 
Michigan. Attendance: 70, 
Nominating Committee: Professors D. B. Shumway, W. F. Twaddell. 

Papers: 1. “Zeitstufe, Modi und Aktionsart in der platt-deutschen Mundart zy 

Williamsburg, Iowa.” Alfred P. Kehlenbeck, Zowa State College. 

2. “Modern Enclitics.” B. Q. Morgan, Stanford Univ. 

3. “Lautverschiebungserklirungen.” George Nordmeyer, West Virginia Univ, 
4. “Von den Aktionsarten des Verbums.” Karl Reuning, Swarthmore College. 
Discussion: none. Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Eduard Prokosch, Yale Univ.; Secretary, A. J. F. 

Zieglschmid, Northwestern Univ. 

W. F. TWAppELL, Acting Secretary 


Turrp Division: 4:00 p.m. ATTENDANCE: 866. 


(General Topics IV) Practical Phonetics. Chairman, Mites L. Hantey, Univ. of 
Wisconsin. Attendance: about 50, 


Nominating Commitice: Professors Amos R. Morris (chairman), J. S. Kenyon, 
C. E. Parmenter. 

Papers: 1. “The Diphthong aw in Virginia.” Guy S. Lowman, Jr., The Linguistic 
Atlas. 

2. “The Program of the Prague Phonologists.” R. M. S. Heffner, Harvard Univ. 
Discussion led by W. F. Twaddell, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

Discussion: (1) by Messrs. Dantzler, Morris, Kenyon, Reuning; (2) by Messrs. 
Hill, Heffner, Kurath, Hanley, Fries, Joos, Bloch. (3) Discussion of the topic 
“What Should be the Content of a Course in Phonetics?” 

Business: The chairman was authorized by vote of the group to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate the content of courses now offered at various colleges and 
universities under the name of phonetics, and to submit a report of their findings 
before the next meeting of the Association. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Guy S. Lowman, Jr., The Linguistic Atlas; Secretary, 
R. M. S. Heffner, Harvard Univ. 

BERNARD Biocu, Secretary 


(English V) Shakespere. Chairman, ALwIn THALER, Univ. of Tennessee. Alt.: 200. 


Nominating Committee: Professors R. A. Law, C. F. Tucker Brooke, T. W. Bald- 
win. 
Papers: 1. “Shakspere and Gloucestershire.” E. P. Kuhl, Univ. of Iowa. 

2. “Hamlet: Dramatist.” John F. Ross, Univ. of California. 

3. “Plot Patterns in Elizabethan Drama.” Hardin Craig, Stanford Univ. 

4. “What Can We Believe Concerning the Sonnets?” C. F. Tucker Brooke, 
Yale Univ. 

Discussion: none. Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Hardin Craig, Stanford Univ.; Secretary, Madeleine 
Doran, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

Atcueson L. Hencu, Acting Secretary 
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(English VI) The Seventeenth Century. Chairman, R. F. Jones, Washington 


Unio. Altendance: 50. 
Nominating Committee: Professors George B. Parks, Louis I. Bredvold, James 
Holly Hanford. 


Papers: 1. “Milton’s ‘Advocatum nescio quem’.”” Samuel Lee Wolff, Columbia 
Unio. 

2. “Milton’s Use of Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Maps.” George W. 
Whiting, Rice Institute. 

3. “Paradise Lost and the New Astronomy.” Grant McColley, Washington, D.C. 

4. “Remarks on the Plot of Samson Agonistes.’’ William R. Parker, Ohio State 
Univ. 

5. “The Rhetoric of Donne’s Sermons.”” Herbert H. Umbach, Valparaiso Univ. 

Discussion: (1) by J. H. Hanford and Don M. Wolfe. Discussion of William 
Haller’s Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution, led by James Holly Hanford, 
Western Reserve University. 

Business: The members of the nominating committee were appointed to act as a 
committee on the program for next year together with the officers. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, William Haller, Columbia Univ.; Secretary, Hoyt H. 
Hudson, Princeton Univ. 

Wru1aM HALter, Secretary 


(English XI) Contemporary Literature. Chairman. BENNETT WEAVER, Univ. of 
Michigan. Attendance: over 200. 


Nominating Committee: Professors Harlan Hatcher, Carter Davidson, Donald 
Davidson. 

Papers: 1. “Literature: Living and Dead.” John C. Ransom, Vanderbilt Univ. 

2. “Scholarly Works in the Field of Contemporary Literature.” Louis P. Waldo, 
Michigan State College. 

3. “Creative Writing and Its Teachers in the Colleges: A Discussion.” Bernard 
DeVoto, Harvard Univ. 

Discussion: spontaneous and lively. Most of it centered around the question of 
the nature of scholarship and its relation to the contemporary field. 

Business: The 1936 chairman was authorized to appoint a new member to the 
executive committee of the group. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, John T. Frederick, Northwestern Univ.; Secretary, 
Donald Davidson, Vanderbilt Univ. 

Haran Hatcuer, Acting Secretary 


(French VI) French Literature of the XIXth and XXth Centuries. Chairman, 


ALBERT Scuinz, Univ. of Pennsyloania. Attendance: about 110. 
Nominating Committee: Dean Eunice Morgan Schenck, and Professors E. Preston 
Dargan, Harry Kurz. 


Papers: 1. “The Vogue of Victor Hugo in the United States (1830-1900).” Emile 
Malakis, Univ. of Pennsyloania. 

2. “V. Hugo and Ch. Baudelaire.” Robert E. Turner, College of the City of New 
York. 
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3. “The Career of Barrés with the Action-Francaise.” W. M. Frohock, Brow», 
Univ. 

4. “Le Nationalisme chez Barrés et Maurras.” Alphonse V. Roche, Univ. of 
Tlinois. 

5. “A Minimum List of Critical Works on Proust.” David C. Cabeen, Vander)i); 
Univ. 

6. “Vildrac, Outstanding Post-War Dramatist.” Clifford H. Bissell, Uni. of 
California. 

7. “Remarques sur le cimetiére marin de Paul Valéry,” Madelaine Soubeiran, 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Discussion: On Victor Hugo’s popularity and influence in New Orleans by . I. 
Silin, Tulane University. (6) by Marc Denkinger, Hugh Smith, Helene Harvitt. 

Business: Recommendation that next year or the year after French VI should be 
split into two groups—19th Century and 20th Century (if possible). 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Louis Cons, Columbia Univ.; Secretary, Armand 
Begue, Columbia Univ. 

HELENE Harvirt, Secrelary 


(Spanish IT) Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and Golden Age. Chairman, 
C. E. ANtBAL, Ohio State Univ. Attendance: 84. 


Nominating Committee: Professors Edwin B. Place, J. P. W. Crawford, W. S. 
Hendrix. 

Papers: 1. “Lope de Vega’s Conception of the New World.” Raymond L. Gris- 
mer, Univ. of Minnesota. 

2. “The Pizarro Trilogy of Tirso de Molina.” Otis H. Green, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

3. “Calderén’s Amor, honor y poder, a reworked Lope play.” Harry C. Heaton, 
New York Univ. 

4. “The sovereign in the comedias of Calder6n de la Barca.” José M. de Osma, 
Univ. of Kansas. 

Discussion: (1) by E. Neale-Silva, F. Callcott; (2) E. Neale-Silva, C. E. Anibal, 
H. C. Heaton. Business: None. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Otis H. Green (also for 1937), Unio. of Pennsylvania; 
Secretary, E. Herman Hespelt, New York Univ. 

E. Herman HeEspett, Secretary 


(German IV) German Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, Joun C. 
BLANKENAGEL, Wesleyan Univ. Attendance: 120. 


Nominating Committee: Professors M. Blakemore Evans, F. W. J. Heuser, Fried- 
rich Bruns. 

Papers: 1. “On the Advantage of a Chronological Study of Lyric Poetry, with 
Illustrations from Buch der Lieder.” T. M. Campbell, Northwestern Univ. 

2. “The Monologue as Monodrama in Grillparzer’s Hellenic Dramas.” T. C. 
Dunham, Ohio Wesleyan Univ. 

3. “The Solution of the Problem in Kleist’s Prinz Friedrich von Homburg.” 
Walter Silz, Harvard Univ. 
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4, “Hettner’s Influence on Ibsen’s Brand.” A. E. Zucker, Univ. of North Carolina. 
Discussion: (1) by Otto Heller; (2) by Edwin Zeydel, Martin Schiitze, Friedrich 
Bruns, Max Diez, Ernst Feise; (3) by Friedrich Bruns. Business: none. 
Officers for 1936: Chairman, A, E. Zucker, Univ. of North Carolina; Secretary, 
Gilbert J. Jordan, Southern Methodist Univ. 
Mit I. Jeu e, Secretary 


(Scandinavian I) Scandinavian Language and Literature. Chairman, Jess H. Jacx- 
son, College of William and Mary. Attendance: 15. 


Nominating Committee: none. 

Papers: 1. “Situation in Strindberg’s Damascus Trilogy.” Carl E. W. L. Dahl- 
strom, Unio. of Michigan. 

2. “Style of the Islendinga Sagas.”’ Otto Springer, Wheaton College. 

3. “Verbal Litotes in Old Norse.” Lee M. Hollander, Univ. of Texas. Abstract of 
this paper was read by the chairman. 

Discussion: (1) by Jess H. Jackson, Margaret Schlauch; (2) by Jess H. Jackson, 
Margaret Schlauch, Carl E. W. Dahlstrém, Einar Haugen. Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Jess H. Jackson, College of William and Mary; Secre- 
tary, Otto Springer, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 

MARGARET SCHLAUCH, OTTO SPRINGER, Acting Secretaries 


Celtic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, F. N. Rosinson, Harvard Univ. 
Attendance: 37. 

Nominating Committee: none. Business: none. 

Papers: 1. “The Irish Verb For-innet.” Vernam Hull, Univ. of Michigan. 

2. “The Penalty of Setting Adrift in Celtic Law and Germanic Saga.” J. R. 
Reinhard, Univ. of Michigan. 

3. “Some Welsh Material in the Historia Regum Britanniae.” Arthur E. Hutson, 
Univ. of California. 

4, “The Irish Smith Turbe in the Grail Romances.” A. C. L. Brown, Northwestern 
Unio. 

5. “Irish Poetry in English from the Conquest to the Seventeenth Century.” 
Russell K. Alspach, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

Discussion: at an ensuing group dinner. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Arthur C. L. Brown, Northwestern Univ. ; Secretary, 


Roland M. Smith, Wesleyan Univ. 
Roranp M. Smita, Secretary 


MONDAY EVENING 
SUBSCRIPTION DINNER AND ADDRESSES 


A subscription dinner arranged by the Local Committee was held in the Hall of 
Mirrors of the Netherland Plaza Hotel on Monday evening at 7:30 p.m. Attendance 
486. For the addresses, which followed immediately in the same room, Mr. JosEPH 
S. GRAYDON, acted as toastmaster. 
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ProcRAM 


. Welcome to the University: President RaymMonp WALTERS. 
. Presidential Address: “Words,” Professor CoLBERT SEARLES, University of Minnesota 
. “The Doctor Looks at Life,” Dr. Martin H. Fiscuer, University of Cincinnati. 
. “Linguistic Modernism,” The Hon. RussEtt Witson, Mayor of Cincinnati. 
. Songs by the Diners. 
TUESDAY MORNING 
DEPARTMENTAL SECTION MEETINGS 


For the Tuesday morning session the Association met at 9:30 a.m. at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati in three sections devoted respectively to English, Romance, 
and Germanic Philology. 

ENGLISH SECTION 


Chairman, Professor RayMonD D. Havens of The Johns Hopkins Univ. Ait.: 425. 


Nominating Committee: Professor Frank Chandler, Margery Bailey, J. S. P. 
Tatlock (chairman). 

Papers: 1. ““Wordsworth’s Concept of the Spirit of Nature.” By Professor Josrru 
WarREN BEACH of the Univ. of Minnesota. Discussed by NEWTON P. STALLKNECHT 
and R. D. HAvENs. 

2. “American Literature and American Scholarship.” By Professor Howarp 
Momrorp Jones of the Univ. of Michigan. Discussed by A. H. QuINN (by letter), 
Marjorie Nicolson, E. H. Wright. 

3. “Fielding’s Amelia: An Interpretation.” By Professor GEorGE W. SHERBURN 
of the Univ. of Chicago. Discussed by ERNEST BERNBAUM. 

4. “Browning’s Early Debt to Elizabeth Barrett.” By Professor Epwarp D. 
SNYDER of Haverford College. Discussed by W1tt1am C. DEVANE and F. N. Ray- 
MOND. 

During the course of the meeting the Secretary of the Association presented the 
official record of the Association with respect to American Literature; and Profes- 
sor Fries reported on the present status of the Early Modern English Dictionary. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Dr. Joseph Q. Adams,* Folger Shakespeare Library; 
Secretary, Professor W. G. Rice, Univ. of Michigan. Having in mind the possibility 
that the Section might be divided next year, the Nominating Committee also pre- 
sented the names of Professor T. M. Parrott, Vanderbilt Univ. for Chairman, and 
Dr. W. L. Ustick, San Marino, Calif., for Secretary of the second half of the Section; 
and they were unanimously elected. 

' FRANKLYN B. SNYDER, Secretary 
ROMANCE SECTION 
Chairman, Professor Huco P. Tuteme of the Univ. of Michigan. Attendance: 250. 

Nominating Committee: Professors H. Keniston (chairman), K. McKenzie, U. T. 
Holmes. 

Papers: “Four Representative Critics”’: 

5. “Gustave Lanson.” By Professor ANDRE MorizeE of Harvard Univ. Read by 
Professor STEPHEN A. FREEMAN. 


* Declined to Serve 
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6. “Benedetto Croce.” By Professor RupotpH Attroccul, Univ. of California. 

7. “Remy de Gourmont.” By Professor Marc DENKINGER, Univ. of Michigan. 

8. “Ortega y Gasset.” By Professor Aucusto CENTENO of Princeton Univ. 

Discussion: (5) Reminiscences and comment by Professors Jamieson, Schinz, 
Baldensperger, Thieme; (7) reminiscences and comment by Professor Thieme. 

Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Professor Urban T. Holmes, Univ. of North Carolina; 
Secretary, Professor F. Courtney Tarr, Princeton Univ. 

F. Courtney Tarr, Secretary 


GERMANIC SECTION 


Chairman, Professor Bert J. Vos of Indiana Univ. Altendance: about 175. 


Nominating Committee: Professors E. P. Appelt, Richard Jente, Walter Wadepuhl. 

Papers: 9, “Ein dichterisches Selbstbekenntnis Lessings.” By Professor MARTIN 
SOMMERFELD of New York Univ. Read in his absence by Professor JoHN WHYTE. 

10. “Friedrich von Spee: A New Evaluation.” By Professor Gustave O. ARLT 
of the Univ. of California at Los Angeles. 

11. “Herders Begriff der Humanitit.” By Professor RuDOLF Syrincof the Western 
College for Women. 

12. “The Theory of Tragedy Since Schiller.” by Dr. J. B. Futter of Chicago. 

13. “A Biogram of German Literature.” By Professor Ernst FEIse of The Johns 
Hopkins Univ. 

Discussion: (10) by Professors Hohlfeld, Schiitze, Fife, Feise, Bruns; (11) by 
Professors Baginsky, Schiitze, Jockers. 

Business: Professor Hohlfeld announced that the word list to Goethe’s Faust, 
in preparation at the University of Wisconsin, had been completed; a prospectus 
for publication was distributed. An announcement by Professor P. W. Long was 
read regarding the increase of papers in Germanic published in the PMLA. Ten 
German papers, totalling 306 printed pages (25 per cent of the whole), will be pub- 
lished in 1936. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Professor John C. Blankenagel, Wesleyan Univ. ; 
Secretary, Professor Lilian L. Stroebe, Vassar College. 

Harotp S. Jantz, Secretary 


Following these meetings the members of the Association, and attending members 
of their families, were entertained by the University of Cincinnati at 1:00 p.m. with 
a buffet luncheon in the Commons, McMicken Hall. Aitendance: 975. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


A general meeting of the Association was held in the Wilson Auditorium of the 
University of Cincinnati at 2:00 p.m. 
Business Meeting (one hour): 

The meeting was called to order by President CoLcBeRT SEARLES. 

1. The reports (printed on pages 1328-40) of the Secretary, Treasurer, Trustees, 
and Auditing Committees were read and accepted. 
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2. The reports (printed on pages 1340-42) of the Co-Chairmen of the Rotograph 
Committee and of the Delegates to the American Council of Learned Societies were 
read and approved. 

3. The name of Professor Max FérstEer was presented by the Secretary, as the 
Executive Council’s nominee to our roll of Honorary Members, and he was duly 
elected an honorary member of the Modern Language Association. 

4. The results of the ballot election were announced by the Secretary. The num- 
ber of ballots cast was 551 (6 defective). The three members chosen in the order of 
the number of ballots they received were: 


Frank W. Chandler, University of Cincinnati 
George R. Coffman, University of North Carolina 
T. Moody Campbell, Northwestern University 


5. The Committee on Nominations, consisting of Professors E. C. Armstrong, 
A. R. Hohlfeld, A. C. Baugh, R. A. Law, and W. M. Hart, presented their report 
as follows: 


For President: Professor CARLETON Brown of New York University. 
For Vice-Presidenis: Professors Epuarp Proxosca of Yale University, and Professor 
SyLvanus GRISwoLp Mor ey of the University of California. 


It was Voted: that a ballot of the Association be cast for the officers as named; 
and they were declared elected. 

6. The Committee on Resolutions, consisting of Professors Orie W. Long, Gordon 
Hall Gerould, and John Van Horne, then presented the following resolutions, which 
were successively adopted by vote of the Association. 


1. The Modern Language Association of America regrets the lack of opportunity afforded 
young men and women with university training to pursue careers as teachers in the high 
schools of the country. Properly organized training, which codrdinates the student’s knowledge 
of his field with mastery of the technique of presentation, furnishes better preparation for 
teaching than work directed by schools and departments of Education. The Association, as an 
organized body of teachers, protests that, since teaching is an art and not a science, and since 
practical experience is preferable to theory, the training of teachers should be in the hands of 
those who combine mastery of subject and method. 

2. The Modern Language Association of America wishes to express to President Raymond 
Walters and his colleagues of the Faculty of the University of Cincinnati, to the Local Com- 
mittee, to the Queen City Club, and to all those who have contributed to the success of the 
meeting, its deep appreciation of their gracious hospitality. 

7. The following resolution was offered from the floor by Professor George Havens 
and was adopted by vote of the Association: 


Moved: That the Program Committee request Chairmen of Discussion Groups to limit the 
number of papers accepted in each group to three, or at the most four, papers of such length 
that they will not take up more than half of the total allotted time, the rest being given to dis- 
cussion; 

That not more than four papers be announced in the printed program for each group; 

And that abstracts or complete copies of each paper be sent in advance to a member or 
members competent to lead the discussion. 

(This is to be combined with provisions already in force, such as the one providing that 
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copies of the papers be submitted to the Chairmen for consideration not later than October 31, 
as reiterated by Professor Lancaster.) 


8. The following resolution was offered from the floor by Professor O. J. Campbell: 


Resolved: That the Executive Council be requested to appoint a committee of seven, 
broadly representative of all the interests of this Association, to study the purposes and ob- 
jectives of scholarship in this Association, and the relation of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, as reflected in its publications and programs, to the trends of scholarship and culture in 
this country; and that the committee be directed to make a preliminary report to the Execu- 
tive Council not later than September 1, 1936, a syllabus of this report to be printed and dis- 
tributed to the members of the Association before the formal report is presented at its next 
general meeting. 


After brief discussion it was Voted: that this resolution be referred to the Executive 
Council for action. 


Addresses by invitation (two hours): 

14. “A Report on the Historical Dictionary of American English.” By Sir W11- 
u1AM A. CraictE of the University of Chicago. 

15. “The Amsterdam Conference on Periods of Literary History.”? By Professor 
FERNAND BALDENSPERGER of The Sorbonne and Harvard University. 

16. “The Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada.”’ By Professor Hans 
Kurata of Brown University. 


TUESDAY EVENING 


On Tuesday evening the members of the Association, and attending members of 
their families, were entertained with a buffet supper at the Queen City Club at 
7:30 P.M. at the invitation of Messrs. Joseph S. Graydon, John J. Rowe, and other 
Cincinnati friends of the Association. Following this supper an entertainment ar- 
ranged by the Local Committee was presented in the Hall of the Western and South- 
ern Life Insurance Company. Attendance: about 900. 


Program for New Year's Eve 


Songs. Members of the University Glee Club 

Salutation. Frank W. Chandler 

A Saber Duel. Arranged by Chesley M. Hutchings 

Songs. Members of the University Glee Club 

Doggerelliana. Rudolph Altrocchi 

English Broadside Ballads and Their Tunes. Roy Lamson, Jr. Accompanied by R. G. Noyes 

Stephen C. Foster in Cincinnati. Raymond Walters 

Foster Songs. James Moore 

Songs from the Stage Version of Milton’s ““Comus,” as adapted by Dr. John Dalton for 
Drury Lane Theater in 1738; the music composed by Dr. T. A. Arne, 1710-78. Arranged, 
Scored, and Introduced by Edwin S. Lindsey; Sung and played by students of The Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. 

Scenes from “Comus” with the Original Incidental Songs by Henry Lawes, 1595-1662 and 
Instrumental Numbers arranged by Sir Frederick Bridge from the works of William Lawes, 
1582-1645; John Bull, 1563-1628; William Byrd, 1538-1623. Presented through the courtesy 
of Edgar Friedlander by members of the Drama and Music departments of The Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING 
DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 


The morning of Wednesday was devoted to meetings of Discussion Groups, which 
were held in two divisions, the first beginning at 9:00 a.m., and the second at 
11:00 a.m. 

First Division: 9:00 a.m. ATTENDANCE: 470. 


(General Topics V) Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, S. N. TreviNo, Univ. of 
Chicago. Attendance: 45. 
Nominating Committee: Professors Agnes Blanc, Miles Hanley, A. R. Morris 

(chairman). 

Papers: 1. “Eduard Sievers’ and E. W. Scripture’s Analysis of Poetry.” Erich 
Funke, State Univ. of Iowa. 

2. “A Comparative Study of the Pronunciation of Anglicisms in French and in 
the American-French of Hartford, Conn.’’ Edward Pousland, Trinity College. 

3. “X-Ray Study of Pharyngeal Changes in Consonant Articulations.”’ Francis 
J. Carmody, Univ. of California. 

4. “A Further Step Towards a New Theory of Vowel Formation.” Gaston L. 
Malécot, New York City. 

5. “Functional Nasal Vowels in Dialectical American English.” Leon P. Smith, 
Jr., Washington and Lee Univ. 

Discussion: by Miles L. Hanley, C. E. Parmenter, J. S. Kenyon, A. A. Hill, and 
others. 

Business: The group accepted a report: (a) That officers be chosen for term of 
two years, to be elected alternately to secure continuity. (b) That the group urge 
upon the officers the desirability of close codperation in planning the program. 
(c) That the secretary render a prompt report of this meeting. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, S. N. Trevifio, Unio. of Chicago; Secretary, W. L. 
Schramm, Univ. of Iowa. 

Francis J. Carmopy, Acting Secretary 


(Comparative Literature I) Prose Fiction. Chairman, ALPHEUS SuitH, Northwestern 
Univ. Attendance: 30. 
Nominating Commitiee: Professors Alan D. McKillop (chairman), Frederic T. 

Blanchard, A. M. Turner. 

The meeting was devoted to informal discussion of recent scholarship in Prose 
Fiction, and informal reports on research in progress. Special attention was paid to 
recent studies in German, Romance, and American prose fiction. Among those par- 
ticipating were: Ernest Bernbaum, H. G. Dirks, Lennox Grey, R. D. Havens, 
Eugene Joliat, Charles Knudson, G. H. Orians, and R. W. Seitz. 

Business: The chairman reported progress on his bibliography of prose fiction in 
English, 1475-1740. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Arthur H. Quinn, Univ. of Pennsylvania [declined to 
serve]; Secretary, Helen Sard Hughes, Wellesley College. 

ARTHUR SECORD, Acting Secretary 
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(Comparative Literature IT) Popular Literature. Chairman, Ratru S. Boces, Unio. 
of North Carolina. Altendance: about 60. 
Nominating Committee: Professors Martha Beckwith, Stith Thompson, Louise 

Pound. 

Papers: 1. “Popular French Literature of the Near East, Syrian and Lebanese 
Folklore in Modern French Verse and Prose.” Basile G. D’Oukail, Fordham Univ. 

2. “Wesselski’s Recent Attacks upon the Finnish School.” Ernst A. Philippson, 
Univ. of Michigan. 

3. “Folksongs of Southern Indiana.” Paul G. Brewster, Oakland City, Ind. 

Discussion: none. 

Business: 1. Report on the Conference for the Study of the Folktale, at Lund, 
Sweden, on Nov. 6, 1935, by Stith Thompson, Indiana Univ. 2. Report of the 
Group’s Folksong Committee by its Chairman, Reed Smith, Univ. of South Carolina. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Arthur Kyle Davis, Univ. of Virginia; Secretary, 


Edwin C. Kirkland, Univ. of Tennessee. 
Epwin C. KrirkLanp, Secretary 


(English IIT) Chaucer. Chairman, Wrtt1am F. Bryan, Northwestern Univ. Att.: 56. 

Nominating Committee: Professors Carleton Brown, Robert K. Root, H. S. V. 
Jones. 

Papers: 1. “The Present State of the Work on the Text of the Canterbury Tales, 
and the Prospect of its Early Completion.” J. M. Manly, University of Chicago. 
Read by W. F. Bryan, Northwestern Univ. 

2. “Chaucer and an Italian Contemporary Bearing on the Framework of the 
Canterbury Tales and the Physician’s Tale.” E. P. Kuhl, Univ. of Iowa. 

3. “The Place of the Franklin’s Tale in the Chaucer Chronology.” L. F. Hawkins, 
New York Univ. 

4. “Analogues to the Pardoner’s Gaude.” C. P. Wagner, Univ. of Michigan. 

5. “The Present Status of the New Edition of the Originals and Analogues of the 
Canterbury Tales.” W. F. Bryan, Northwestern Univ. 

Discussion: (3) by T. A. Knott, R. K. Root. Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Walter Clyde Curry, Vanderbilt Univ.; Secretary, 


Haldeen Braddy, Sul Ross State Teachers College. 
SANFORD B. MEEcH, Secretary 


(English IV) The Period of Spenser. Chairman, C. Bowre MILuican, New York 


Univ. Attendance: 72. 
Nominating Committee: Professors Hoyt H. Hundson (chairman), C. F. Tucker 
Brooke, Percy W. Long. 


Papers: 1. “Hakluyt’s Authors.” George B. Parks, Washington Univ. 

2. “Spenser’s Rosalind: a Conjecture.” Theodore H. Banks, Wesleyan Univ. 

3. “On the Axiochus Translated by ‘Edw.’ Spenser.” Constance Miriam Syford, 
Yale Univ. 

4. “Shakspere and Spenser: the Epithalamion.”’ Alwin Thaler, Univ. of Tennessee. 

5. “Elizabethan Poets in France and Italy.” Mark Eccles, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
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6. “Sir John Harington’s Lost Treatise on Vergil, Recovered.” Marcus S. Gold. 
man, Univ. of Illinois. 

Discussion: (2) by Richard Feuerstein; (3) by Frederick Hard; (4) by C. ¢. 
Osgood. 

Business: 1. That ensuing programs may be more definitely unified, the Group, 
on motion of Hoyt H. Hudson, elected an Advisory Committee of three, one to re. 
tire each year. 2. On motion of Ray L. Heffner the Group again endorsed Mis 
Dorothy F. Atkinson’s MS Edmund Spenser: A Bibliographical Guide, 1923-1934 
and recommended that the Association be requested to sponsor its publication. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Jefferson B. Fletcher, Columbia Univ.; Secretary, 
Frederick M. Padelford, Univ. of Washington. 

RAYMOND JENKINS, Secretary 


(French V) French Literature of the XVIIIth Century. Chairman, Epirn Puts, 
Swarthmore College. Attendance: 56, 


Nominating Committee: Professor Albert Schinz, Norman L. Torrey, William F. 
Falls. 

Papers: 1. “De Malesherbes et la censure du Traité de l’Esprit.’’ Albert Bach- 
man, Gettysburg College. 

2. “Une Intégration des idées de Vauvenargues.” Fernand Vial, Fordham Univ. 

3. “Notes on Montesquieu’s Reading with Reference to the Letires Persanes.” 
Alessandro Crisafulli, Columbus, Ohio. 

4. “Some Comments of Voltaire on Montesquieu’s Theories of Roman Great- 
ness.” E. H. Price, Ohio State Univ. 

5. “Voltaire and Gracin; Candide and El Criticon.”” Dorothy McGhee, Hamline 
Univ. 

Discussion: (1) by Albert Schinz; (2) by Louis Cons; (4) by George Havens and 
Albert Shinz. Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Harry Kurz, Univ. of Nebraska; Secretary, William 
F. Falls, Univ. of Maryland. 

Harry Kurz, Acting Secretary 


(Spanish IIIT) Modern Spanish and Spanish-American Literature. Chairman, 
NICHOLSON B. Apams, Univ. of North Carolina. Attendance: 52. 


Nominating Committee: Professors E. B. Price, R. H. Williams, S. A. Stoudemire. 

Papers: 1. “The Influence of Whitman in Spanish America.” J. E. Englekirk, 
Univ. of New Mexico. 

2. “The Degeneration of Patricio Riguelta.” James O. Swain, Mich. State College. 

3. “Florencio Sanchez’s Debt to Eugéne Brieux.”’ Karl E. Shedd, Mary Baldwin 
College. 

4. “The Development of the Character of the Raisonneur in the Social Drama of 
Spain from Tamayo to Linares Rivas.”’ C. B. Qualia, Texas Technological College. 

5. “New Light on An Important Episode in Larra’s Life.” F. Courtney Tarr, 
Princeton Univ. 

Discussion: (4) by L. E. Brett. Business: none. 
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Officers for 1936: Chairman, H. Chonon Berkowitz, Univ. of Wisconsin (two 
years); Secretary, J. R. Spell, Univ. of Texas. 
J. R. Spex, Secretary 


(German V) Modern German Literature. Chairman, Otto HELLER, Washington Univ. 
In the absence of the chairman, the Secretary, WALTER WADEPUHL, presided. 
Luise HaEssLER, Brooklyn College, acted as Secretary. Attendance: 90. 
Nominating Committee: none. 

Papers: 1. “Ostpreussen im Werke Agnes Miegels.” E. P. Appelt, Univ. of 

Rochester. 

2. “Zur geistesgeschichtlichen Deutung des Friihnaturalismus.” William R. 

Gaede, Swarthmore College. 

3, “Ausseres und Inneres in Stehrs Geigenmacher.” Erich P. Hofacker, Washing- 
ton Unio. 

4. “Das Ethos deutscher Krigsromane.” Wilhelm K. Pfeiler, Univ. of Nebraska. 

5. “Thomas Mann’s Concept of Irony.”” Helmut Rehder, Univ. of Missouri. 

Discussion: none. Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, W. R. Gaede, Swarthmore College; Secretary, Ruth 

Hofrichter, Vassar College. 

WALTER WADEPUHL, Acting Chairman 


(Slavonic I) Slavonic Languages and Literatures. (Second Meeting.) Atendance: 9. 
The following papers were read and discussed: 
1. “The Russian Theatre of the Revolution.” Nikander Strelsky, Vassar College. 
2. “Notes on Translating from Yugoslav Languages.” Anthony Klanéar, The 
Slovene National Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 
3. “The Poetry of Kazimiera Iilekowicz.” Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia Univ. 
Business: A proposal to change the name of the group to East European Lan- 
guages and Literatures was rejected. 
Officers for 1936. The following were elected: Chairman, Alfred Senn, Univ. of 
Wisconsin; Secretary, Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia Univ. (for 1936 and 1937). 
ArtTHuR P. CoLeMAN, Acting Secretary 


SECOND Division: 11:00 a.m. ATTENDANCE: 573. 
(Comparative Literature III) Arthurian Romances. Chairman, RoLAND M. Situ, 


Wesleyan Univ. Attendance: 90. 
Nominating Committee: Professors A. C. Baugh (chairman), Wm. A. Nitze, John 
W. Spargo. 


Papers: 1. “An Early Welsh Commentary on the Prophecy of Merlin.” John 
J. Parry, Univ. of Illinois. Discussed by J. S. P. Tatlock and A. C. L. Brown. 

2. “Is the Green Knight a Vegetation Myth?” William A. Nitze, Univ. of Chi- 
cago. Discussed by R. M. Smith, J. S. P. Tatlock, A. C. L. Brown, and G. H. 
Gerould. 

3. “Further Evidence of Pictish Material in the Arthurian Romances.” Roland 
M. Smith, Wesleyan Univ. Discussed by W. A. Nitze, M. Schlauch, J. S. P. Tatlock, 
M.S. Goldman, and J. J. Parry. 
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Discussion: of current bibliography in progress. (1) Additional copies of the bib. 
liography for 1935 may be secured from either the chairman or the secretary by 
sending 25¢. (2) Professor Stith Thompson reported that one of his students was 
working on a “‘Motiv-Index to Malory.” 

Business: 1. Professor A. C. L. Brown reported that while awaiting arrangements 
for publication, Pennington is making another revision of his translation of the 153 
Prose Perceval. 2. Professor Baugh asked the members of the group to send to the 
secretary, for transmission to the nominating committee, suggestions to guide them 
in making nominations for 1937. 

Officers for 1936: the present officers were reélected. 


Joun J. Parry, Secretary 


_ (English IX) Wordsworth and His Contemporaries. Chairman, WALTER GRAHA\, 
Univ. of Illinois. Altiendance: 45. 


Nominating Committee: Professors C. D. Thorpe (chairman), C. F. Harrold, 
Thomas M. Raysor. 

Discussion: Topic: The Social Theories of Wordsworth and His Older Contem- 
poraries. De Quincey, led by Horace A. Eaton; Wordsworth, led by Leslie N. 
Broughton; Coleridge led by Alice D. Snyder. 

By the chairman’s special invitation, Mr. R. C. Bald of London, England, com- 
mented briefly on his work with the Coleridge notebooks. 

Business: 1. The Merger Committee reported to General Topics II, and the 
Group voted against the merger. 2. The Bibliography Committee was, by request, 
authorized to continue its work, now incomplete, and make its report to the 1936 
meeting. The Committee agreed to prepare a sample bibliography showing what it 
proposes to do. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Raymond D. Havens, The Johns Hopkins Univ.; 
Secretary, Horace Eaton, Syracuse Univ. 

Fioyp STovat1, Secretary 


American Literature. Chairman, Howarp M. Jones, Univ. of Michigan. 
Attendance: 151. 


Nominating Committee: Professors Tremaine McDowell, Theodore Hornberger, 
T. C. Pollock, Leonard Harley, Lyon Richardson (chairman). 

Papers: 1. “Walt Whitman and Jules Michelet.” Gay Allen, Bowling Green State 
Univ. 

2. “New Holmes and Old.” Mentor Williams, Univ. of Michigan. 

3. “Fantasy and the Novel of the American City.” Lennox Grey, Univ. of 
Chicago. 

Discussion. Topic: Mark Twain. After papers by Bernard DeVoto and Franklin 
J. Meine, the discussion was led by Walter Blair, Univ. of Chicago. 

Business: [report delayed] 

Officers for 1936: the present officers were reélected. 

ScuLLEY BRADLEY, Secretary 
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(English XIII) Present-Day English. Chairman, Atcueson L, Hencu, Univ. of 
Virginia. Attendance: 40. 
Nominating Committee: Professors Louise Pound, Harold Wentworth, and Cabell 

Greet. 

Papers: 1. “The Characteristics of British English as Noted by American Travel- 
lers in England before 1850.” Allen Walker Read, Univ. of Chicago. 
2. “American Euphemisms for Dying and Death.” Louise Pound, Univ. of 

Nebraska. 

3. “Early Loss of r before Dentals, and Later Regressions.”’ Archibald A. Hill, 

Univ. of Virginia. 

4. “The Linguistic Unconventionalities of O. Henry.”” Margaret Cannell, Unio. 
of Nebraska. 
5. “Postvocalic r in New England: A Study in Linguistic Geography.” Bernard 

Bloch, Brown Univ. 

Discussion: by Professors Kenyon, Hanley, Knott, Kurath, Twaddell and others. 
Business: none. 
Officers for 1936: Chairman, Thomas A. Knott, Univ of Michigan; Secretary, Lee 

S. Hultzen, Columbia Univ. 

ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT, Secretary 


(English XIV) English Drama. Chairman, Ropert A. Law, Univ. of Texas. 
Altendance: 50, 

Nominating Committee: Professors George P. Reynolds, Margery Bailey, Hazel- 
ton Spencer. 

Papers: 1. “Manuscript and Printed Play.” Madeleine Doran, Univ. of Wis- 
consin. 

2. “The Love-and-Honor Theme in Davenport’s Plays.” James G. McManaway, 
The Johns Hopkins Univ. 

3. “The ‘Toasters’ and the Theatre.”’ Brice Harris, Cornell Univ. 

4, “The Commonplace Book of Arthur Murphy.” J. Homer Caskey, Ohio Univ. 

Discussion: (1) by C. F. Tucker Brooke, G. R. Coffman, H. M. Price; (2) by 
Alwin Thaler, L. J. Mills; (3) by A. F. White; (4) by S. S. Morgan, Margery Bailey. 

Business: Professor Margery Bailey gave a short notice concerning the course in 
Shakespearian production at Stanford during the summer of 1935. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, T. W. Baldwin, Univ. of Illinois; Secretary, Ralph 
de Someri Childs, Bowdoin College. 

Wriuiam S. CLark, Secretary 


(Italian I) Italian Literature. Chairman, Rupotpx Attroccat, Univ. of California. 
Attendance: 60. 


Nominating Committee: Professors Camillo P. Merlino (chairman), John Van 
Horne, Hilda Norman. 

Papers: 1. “Three Dante Notes.’”’ Herbert D. Austin, Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

2. “Certain Aspects of Pirandello’s Dramatic Development.” Domenico Vit- 
torini, Univ. of Pennsyloania. 
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3. “The Genesis of Sercambi’s Novelle.” Robert A. Pratt, Unio. of Rochester. 

4. “A Note on the Name D’Annuncio.” James Geddes, Boston Univ. 

Discussion: led by Rudolph Altrocchi. 

Business: A request was made that the Chairman-elect request provision for two 
groups for the Richmond meeting. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Angeline H. Lograsso, Bryn Mawr College; Secretary, 
Lewis H. Gordon, Hamilton College. 

ANGELINE H. Locrasso, Secretary 


(German III) Goethe. Chairman, Ernst Fetse, The Joins Hopkins Univ. Ait.: 76, 

Nominating Committee: Professors Max Diez, George J. ten Hoor, Jane F. 
Goodloe. 
- Papers: 1. “Goethe und das Phinomen der Nacht.” Paul H. Baginsky, Brooklyn 
College. 

2. “The Union of the Arts in Die Braut von Messina.” Robert T. Clark, Jr., 
Louisiana State Univ. 

3. “Schénheit als ethische Idee bei Schiller und Goethe.” Hans Jaeger, Princeton 
Univ. 

4. “Grillparzers Auseinandersetzung mit dem Idealismus.” Friedrich W. Kauf- 
mann, Oberlin College. 

Discussion: none. Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, George M. Priest, Princeton Univ.; Secretary, A. J. 
Prahl, The Johns Hopkins Univ. 

J. P. von GRUENINGEN, Secretary 


Belgian Languages and Literatures. Chairman, G. L. vaN RoosBroEckK, Columbia 
Univ. Attendance: about 61. 
Nominating Committee: Professors Barbara Matulka, F. Ernst, Mary E. Storer. 
Papers: 1. ““Michel Riz’s Changement de Fortune en toute prospérité.”” Marcel 

Francon, Harvard Univ. 

2. “Edmond Glesener, A Walloon Novelist.” Benjamin M. Woodbridge, Reed 

College. 

3. “The Don Carlos Theme in Verhaeren’s Philippe II.’’ Barbara Matulka, 

New York Univ. 

4. “An Astrological Treatise in Medieval Belgium.” Raphael Levy, Univ. of 

Baltimore. 

5. “CCommemoration of Henri Pirenne (1862-1935).’”’ Gustave L. van Roos- 
broeck, Columbia Univ. 
Discussion: (3) by L. E. Brett, C. E. Anibal, R. Levy; (4) by A. H. Schutz. 
Business: none. 
Officers for 1936: the present officers were reélected. 
RosE-MariE DAELE, Secretary 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
I 


The Executive Council met in Parlor I of the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on December 30,1935, at 1:00 P.m., with all the officers, the Managing Trus- 
tees, and Professors Craig, Lancaster, Nitze, Tatlock, Taylor, and Walz present. 

The following actions were taken: 

1. Committee on Research Activities—The expiration of terms of members was 
changed from December 31 to the following July 1. 

2. The Treasurer’s Budget for 1936 was approved, with reservation for further 
consideration of the item allotting $850 to a meeting of the Executive Council. 

3. Professor Max Forster was chosen as the Council’s nominee to fill in the roll 
of Honorary Members the vacancy created by the decease of Antoine Thomas. 

Action on a resolution presented by Professor Hardin Craig was deferred. [This 
resolution was superseded by the one presented by Professor Oscar J. Campbell.] 


II 


The Executive Council met in Parlor L of the same hotel on January 1, 1936, 
at 1:00 p.m., with all the officers (except the new vice-presidents), and Professors 
Chandler, Coffman, Lancaster, Nitze, Tatlock, and Walz present. 

In default of a quorum the following actions were taken (subject to confirmation 
by a mail ballot of absentees): 

1. Advisory Committee of 1936.—Professors Lancaster and Walz were continued 
as members and Professor Brown chosen temporarily to represent English. 

2. Committee on Research Activities—The following recommendations were ap- 
proved: 

a. That application to the A.C.L.S. be made for aid in publication of three books: 

The Literary History of Meistergesang. By Archer Taylor. 

John Dennis’s Critical Works (edition). By Edward Niles Hooker. 

The Unextinguished Hearth: Shelley and the Contemporary Reviewers. By Newman I. 
White. 

b. That these applications and those made in 1935 be presented in one group in the order: 
Taylor, Jackson, Harbage; Raysor, Hooker, White; Parsons, Clement, Miller. 

c. That $75 be granted for the editorial expenses of the Originals and Analogues of the Canter- 
bury Tales together with the remainder of the $150 previously granted for photostats. 

d. That $100 be granted for the preparation and circulation of a check-list of American 
ballads. 

3. Dates of the 1936 Annual Meeting.—The choice of these dates was committed 
to the Program Committee. 

4. American Literature—The present subscription arrangement was continued 
for 1936. 

5. Next meeting of the Council.—A spring meeting in Chicago was approved for 
a week end near (preferably after) the meeting of the Medieval Academy. 

6. Discussion Groups.—The Council voted that the Program Committee be re- 
quested to enforce its recommendations upon the Discussion Groups. 

7. Resolution requesting a committee of seven —The Advisory Committee was 
requested to make nominations for such a committee. 

[These actions were confirmed by the ballot vote.] 

Percy W. Lone, Secretary 
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BUDGET FOR 1936 
ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITURES 


American Council of Learned Societies 
American Council on Education 


For Mandatory Transfers: 
To the Emergency Fund (40% Sales of PMLA) 





COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Information concerning its services 


The Committee on Research Activities was constituted early in 1934 under By- 
Law VI, which defines its membership, duties, and permissive activities. The Acts 
of the Council (in PMLA, December, 1935) record its recommendations of grants 
in aid of research from the M.L.A. Research Fund, and of aid to publication, chiefly 
from the American Council of Learned Societies. 

Thus far the Committee has secured aid for the publication of five books and one 
pamphlet (three by the Association), grants of aid for two group projects, and 
(informally) one fellowship. At present the Association by its recommendation is 
applying for aid in publication on behalf of nine books. 

The Committee has held five meetings and considered nearly 250 projects of 
members of the Association. It does not ordinarily attempt assistance in the publica- 
tion of dissertations, and has as yet not found means of aid for bibliographies, con- 
cordances, translations, and texts. 

Every member of the Association has been invited by its questionnaire to give 
notice of projects of research which he is undertaking or knows to be in progress, 
and to suggest other profitable lines of investigation. This request applies even when 
the member is not in need of financial assistance. 

The Committee has assembled lists of experts in nearly all the fields covered by 
the activities of the Association. To these experts scholars may be referred for 
specific assistance in their problems, and for appraisal of their results. 

KarL YOUNG 
Chairman 





CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


[Adopted December 29, 1903. Amended December 29, 1915, March 31, 1920, 
December 29, 1923, 1925, 1927, and December 30, 1929.] 


I. NAME 


The name of this Association shal] be: THE MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 
II. Purpose 


The object of the Association shall be the advancement of research in the modern 
languages and their literatures. 


III. MEMBERSHIP 


1. Any person approved by an officer of the Association may become a member 
on the payment of five dollars and may continue a member by the payment of the 
same amount each year. Persons who for twenty-five years or more have been 
members in good standing may, on retiring from active service as teachers, be con- 
tinued as members without further payment of dues. 

2. Any person eligible to membership may become a life member and exempt 
from dues by a single payment of seventy-five dollars or by the payment of twenty- 
six dollars for three successive years. With each completed decade of membership 
in good and regular standing, the fee for life membership shall be diminished by 
one-fourth. Persons who have paid forty annual membership dues automatically 
become life members without further payment. 


3. Foreign scholars may be elected to honorary membership by the Association 
on the nomination of the Executive Council, but the number of honorary members 
shall not at any time exceed forty. 


IV. OFFICERS 


1. The Officers of the Association shall be: a President, two Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

2. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected by ballot for one year at 
the regular Annual Meeting. The Secretary and Treasurer shall be chosen by the 
Executive Council, and shall hold office for such term and under such conditions 
as the Council may specify. 

V. ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of the Association shall be in the hands of the Executive 
Council consisting of the President and Vice-Presidents of the Association, ex 
officio the Secretary and the Treasurer of the Association (without votes), and 
twelve members, of whom three shall be elected by ballot at each Annual Meeting, 
for terms of four years in a manner described in the By-Laws. The Council shall 
administer the affairs of the Association and take such action as is necessary to 
carry out its purpose and promote its interests. It shall appoint such Boards and 
Committees as are specified in the By-Laws and such others as may be necessary 
from time to time. It shall make a report of its activities at each Annual Meeting, 
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and its policies and actions shall be subject to the direction and approval of the 
Association. 
VI. MEETINGS 

The Association shall hold an Annual Meeting, at such place and time as the 
Executive Council shall from year to year determine. The Annual Meetings shall 
be held alternately East and West of the Eastern boundaries of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama. For the transaction of business at an Annual Meeting, 
twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum of the Association. 


VII. AMENDMENTS 


Amendments of this Constitution must first be approved by two-thirds of the 
members of the Executive Council, and afterwards be ratified by a majority vote 
at two successive Annual Meetings of the Association. 





BY-LAWS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


[Adopted December 30, 1929. Amended December 30, 1933 and December 28, 1934.] 


I. Duties oF OFFICERS 


All officers shall hold office until their successors are chosen. 

The President shall preside at all business meetings of the Association and of the 
Executive Council. In his absence, his duties shall fall successively upon the Vice- 
Presidents in the order of their election. 

The Secretary of the Association shall also act as Secretary of the Executive 
Council. He shall be Chairman of the Editorial and Program Committees and 
editor of the quarterly Publications and of all books, pamphlets, or prints which 
may be issued by the Association, and shall serve as an advisory member of all 
other standing Committees. 

The Treasurer shall be the custodian of all current funds, collecting membership 
fees, and other monies due the Association, and paying bills properly incurred, 
taking vouchers for such expenditures. He shall also have charge of the business 
arrangements for the quayterly Publications and any books published by the As- 
sociation, and sign contracts with printing and other firms, subject to the approval 
of the Executive Council. He shall be bonded in a sum not less than ten thousand 
dollars. 

Such clerical assistance shall be provided for the Secretary and Treasurer in the 
performance of their duties as may be approved by the Council and authorized in 
the annual budget. 

Il. THe Executive CounciL 


Each year three members of the Council shall be elected according to the follow- 
ing procedure: (1) The Council shall nominate six candidates, whose names shall be 
announced in the September issue of the Publications. (2) Any member of the As- 
sociation may then propose three additional names and forward them to the Secre- 
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tary before November 1. (3) The Secretary shall enter on an official ballot attached 
to the program of the Annual Meeting the six candidates proposed by the Council, 
together with the three names receiving the most votes among those proposed by 
members of the Association. (4) At the Annual Meeting, members may vote for 
any three of the persons named on the official ballot, absent members being per- 
mitted to forward their ballots, duly signed, by mail. (5) Of the nine names on the 
ballot, the three receiving the highest number of votes shall be declared elected to 
the Council for the ensuing four years, unless thereby the twelve members of the 
Council shall consist of more than six or less than two representatives of English, 
Germanic, and Romance languages, respectively. In such case, the choice shall pass 
automatically to the person receiving the highest number of votes whose election 
would not result in over-representation or under-representation in any department. 

The Council shall elect from its own number three persons, representing the three 
departments, to serve as an Advisory Committee, who shall meet at the call of the 
Secretary and make recommendations to the Council for its consideration. 

The Executive Council shall fill any vacancy occurring among the officers of the 
Association. It may fill a vacancy in its own body until a successor can be elected 
according to the provisions above specified. 


III. Trustees or INVESTED Funps 


The Permanent Fund of the Association and the Monograph Endowment Fund 
shall be administered by a Board of three Trustees, appointed without term by the 
Executive Council, of whom one shall be designated the Managing Trustee. 

The Treasurer of the Association shall pay over to the Trustees any sums which 
may be due to the Permanent Fund, either as payments for life membership or as 
gifts to the Association, and also any sums which may be contributed to the Mono- 
graph Endowment Fund. 

The Trustees shall invest and reinvest all funds so received by them, and shall 
hold the same until such time as the Association shall be dissolved or shall otherwise 
cease to exist and shall then turn over all property remaining in their hands to the 
Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

The income accruing on all property in their hands shall be paid over to the 
Treasurer of the Association, who shall add the income received from the Permanent 
Fund to the Current Funds of the Association and shall add the income received 
from the Monograph Endowment Fund to the Monograph Expense Account. 

Said Trustees, or any of them, may be removed by the Executive Council by a 
unanimous vote at a meeting called for the purpose, and any vacancy arising from 
the death, resignation, or removal of any Trustee shall be filled by the Executive 
Council. 


IV. STANDING COMMITTEES 


The standing committees shall be as follows: An Editorial Committee, a Program 
Committee, a Committee on the Monograph Series, a Committee on the Revolving 
Book Fund, a Committee on Rotographs, and such others as may, on recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Council, be authorized at any Annual Meeting. Each shall 
consist of five members who shall hold office for five years, one being elected each 
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year. The following three departments shall always be represented on each com- 
mittee: English, Germanic languages, and Romance languages. 

The Editorial Committee shall have charge of the quarterly Publications of the 
Association in codperation with the Secretary, who shall be managing editor. 

The Program Committee shall prepare the programs for the Annual Meeting. It 
shall have authority to make regulations regarding papers and discussions and to 
coérdinate or modify the program of the various sections and research groups. 

The Committee on the Monograph Series shall select the monographs to be pub- 
lished in the Series. 

The Committee on the Revolving Book Fund shall have general charge of the 
selection of manuscripts and of publications under the Fund. 

The Rotograph Committee shall have charge of the solicitat' »n of subscriptions 
and of the selection, manufacture and distribution of the rotographs. 


V. Discussion Groups 


The system of Discussion Groups shall be under the supervision of the Program 
Committee, which has the authority to discontinue or add to the number of the 
existing groups. 

Each group shall maintain a roll of its members corrected from year to year. 

Suggestions for the conduct of the group meetings shall be transmitted to the 
officers of the groups by the Secretary of the Association, and the Program Com- 
mittee may modify these from time to time. 


VI. Researcn ACTIVITIES 


The Executive Council of the Association shall appoint a Committee on Research 
Activities, consisting of six persons and the Secretary of the Association as a non- 
voting member. The voting members of this committee shall serve for terms of three 
years, two being appointed each year. The English, Romance, and Germanic lan- 
guages shall always be represented on this committee, and its membership shall 
always include at least one representative of linguistics and at least one representa- 
tive of literary history. 

The duty of this committee shall be to further the search activities of the Associa- 
tion and its members. It shall consider projects of research or publication that may 
be presented to it, either by the Discussion Groups or by individual members of 
the Association, and shall report such projects with its recommendations to the 
Executive Council. It may also initiate projects of research or publication. It shall 
make such suggestions to the Council for the continuing direction of approved 
projects as may seem desirable. 

The Committee on Research Activities shall meet, normally twice a year, to act 
upon projects submitted to it. 

No project shall be officially sponsored by the Association until it has received 
the approval of the Committee on Research Activities. 

This shall not be construed as affecting the authority and functions of the Stand- 
ing Committees enumerated in By-Law IV. 
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VII. BupGet 


The Treasurer shall each year prepare for presentation to the Council a budget 
of expenditures for the ensuing year. After approval by the Council the budget 
shall be laid before the Association for its information at the Annual Meeting. For 
budgetary and other administrative purposes the official year shall be the calendar 
year. 

VIII. Aupir 


Previous to the Annual Meeting, the President shall designate a committee to 
audit the financial accounts of the Association, including the security bond of the 
Treasurer. The Auditing Committee shall then submit the report to examination 
by a commercial auditing firm. The report as thus audited shall be transmitted to 
the Council and published in the annual Proceedings of the Association. 


IX. AMENDMENT 


These By-Laws may be amended, after approval by the Executive Council, by 
a majority vote at any Annual Meeting of the Association, notice of such amend- 
ment having been distributed to the members with the program of the same meet- 
ing. 





THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast was held at Stanford University, California, on November 29 and 30, 1935. 

The plan had been adopted of having placards, announcing the meeting, printed 
and sent to all the institutions represented by the members of the Association, as 
well as to a few other colleges on the Pacific Coast; about 200 were thus distributed. 
The executive committee had likewise, at its meeting on November 2, given its 
approval to a suggestion expressed by Professor J. S. P. Tatlock that an additional 
type of membership be created whereby promising graduate students should be 
invited to become junior members of the Association, at the cost of only one dollar 
per annum but without the privilege of receiving the publications of the national 
associations with which this Association is affiliated. 

Friday, November 29, after a meeting of the executive committee the first session 
was called to order by President George Miller Calhoun at 10:30 a.m. The Secretary- 
Treasurer made no report at this time. President Calhoun announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committees: 

Nominating: Foster (1 year), L. M. Price (2 years), Kennedy (3 years). 

Social: Foster (chairman), Bonno, Fite. 

Auditing: Harriman, L. M. Price. 

Resolutions: Bowen (chairman), Cline. 

Special Resolution for Professor W. L. Schwartz: Kennedy, Noyes. 

Professor Anna Cox Brinton made an announcement of the exhibit of Horatiana 
at Mills College, California, and extended an invitation to all members to visit it 
during the week-end. 

The reading and discussion of papers followed, about one hundred persons being 
in attendance. The afternoon session was held in three groups, English, American 
Literature, and Foreign Language, presided over by Professors Briggs, Stewart, and 
Gordon, respectively; about forty or fifty persons attended each section. 

The annual dinner took place at the Villa Lafayette, about five miles south of 
Stanford University. Professor Foster presented the report of the nominating com- 
mittee, and the vote of the Association was cast for the following officers: 

President: William Dinsmore Briggs. 

Vice-Presidents: Rudolph Altrocchi, Hardin Craig. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Arthur Ernest Gordon. 

Executive Committee: The above officers and Frederick Mason Carey, Martha 
Ada Klett, George Z. Patrick, Kurt F. Reinhardt. 

A resolution prepared by Professors Kennedy and Noyes was read, expressing 
the Association’s regrets at the premature retirement of Professor William Leonard 
Schwartz from the office of secretary-treasurer and its appreciation of his services 
during the years 1922-1925 (as treasurer) and 1932-1935. 

Professor William Dinsmore Briggs presided during the reading of President 
Calhoun’s address, entitled “Olympian Manners,” which was followed by speeches 
in lighter vein by Professors Majl Ewing and Clifford H. Bissell. 

The third session was held on Saturday morning, with an attendance of about 
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fifty. Before adjournment Professor Ray Preston Bowen submitted a resolution of 
cordial thanks to the members resident at Stanford University for their friendliness 
and gracious hospitality during the meeting, and Professor J. S. P. Tatlock made 
an announcement concerning the character and history of the Medieval Academy 
of America and its publication Speculum. 

The program printed above exceeded by one paper that of the previous year, 
which had been the fullest in the history of the Association; this year, however, 
no papers were read by title. 

The Secretary-Treasurer now reports that 18 persons accepted membership 
during the year, as against 6 resignations, the dropping of 13 members for delin- 
quency in dues, one death, and the permanent departure of 2 members with dues 
unpaid since 1933-1934; a decrease of 4 and a total membership of 236. 

The financial report has been submitted to the auditing committee and by them 
approved: 


RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand, Dec. 1, 1934 
Dues paid by members 


Total receipts $1,523.27 
DISBURSEMENTS: 


Stationery and postage 

Annual meeting, November 1934 
Annual meeting, November 1935 
Refund to members. . 


Artuur Ernest Gorpon, Secretary-Treasurer 
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ndliness LIST OF MEMBERS 
k made OF THE 
cademy 
: MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
= year, (Corrected to Feb. 18, 1936) 
>wever, 
HO.JORARY MEMBERS 
bership (The roll dates from July 13, 1893) 
’ delin- 
h dues Elected 
FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 1931 Otto JESPERSON 
The Sorbonne and Harvard Uni- Lundehave, Helsinggr, Denmark 
them & versity Kart Axet Kock 
' MIcHELE BARBI 1916 University of Lund 
d R. Inst. Sup. di Magiestero, Flor- EucEen KtHNEMANN 
F ence University of Breslau 
| Josern Béprer 1920 ABEL LEFRANC 
Es College de France, Paris College de France 
|  Orro BEHAGHEL 1932 Emre Lecovurs 
4 University of Giessen The Sorbonne 
| Axors L. Branpi 1893 FERDINAND Lot 
23.27 § University of Berlin The Sorbonne 
| FERDINAND Brunot 1914 R. B. McKErrow 
E University of Paris London, England 
| Konrap Burpaca 1894 W. Mever-Lisxe 
z Akademie der Wissenschaften, University of Bonn 
" Berlin Lorenz MorsBAcH 
Sm Epwunp CHamsBers 1922 University of Géttingen 
a Eynsham, Oxfordshire, England Fritz NEUMANN 
| _ R. W. Campers 1930 University of Heidelberg 
s University College, London RaMoN MENENDEZ PIDAL 
4 Vitrorro CIAN 1926 University of Madrid 
# University of Turin ALFRED W. PoLLaRD 
i GrorcEs Crrot 1926 British Museum, London 
c: University of Bordeaux Mario Rogues 
Sm Wriuram CRAIGIE 1922 Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris 
University of Chicago Vitrorro Rossi 
BENEDETTO CROCE 1909 University of Rome 
Naples, Italy EpWwarp SCHROEDER 
Arturo FARINELLI 1930 University of Géttingen 
27 University of Turin Rupo._pa THURNEYSEN 
, Max FOrsTER 1935 University of Bonn 
Yale University FRANCESCO TORRACA 
Lucten Foutet 1932 University of Naples 
Paris, France Kart VoSSLER 
WALTER WILson GREG 1923 University of Munich 
London, Maurice WILMOTTE 
H. J. C. Grrerson 1932 Bruxelles, Belgium 
University of Edinburgh Henry Ceci WyLp 
Jouannes Hoops 1933 Oxford University 
University of Heidelberg 
ALFRED JEANROY 1914 
University of Paris 
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Elected 
1904 


1927 

1906 

1913 

1934 
1927 

1934 
1894 
1926 
1893 
1910 
1916 
1926 
1923 
1913 
1926 
1913 
1926 
1934 
1930 


[40} 
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Life Members and Emeritus Members are indicated by 


Abbot, William Richardson, Assoc. Prof. 
Eng., Coll. of Charleston, Charleston, S. C. 

Abbott, Allan, Prof. Eng., Teachers Coll., 
Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. 

Abbott, Charles David, Director of Libraries 
and Prof. Eng., Univ. of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Aberle, Nellie, Asst. Prof. Eng., Kansas State 
Coll., Manhattan, Kans. 

@ Abramson, (Mrs.) Muriel Morris, 4800 
Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Ackerman. Ethel M., Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Hamline Univ., St. Paul, Minn. 

Adam, Jean Joseph, Assoc. Prof. Mod. For- 
eign Langs., Johnson C. Smith Univ., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

¢ Adams, Arthur, Prof. Eng. and Librarian, 
Trinity Coll., Hartford, Conn. 

¢ Adams, Edward Larrabee, Assoc. Prof. 
Rom. Langs., Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [1850 Washtenaw Ave.] 

Adams, Johu Chester, Asst. Prof. Eng., Yale 
Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Adams, John Cranford, Instr. Eng., Cornell 
Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. [345 Goldwin Smith 


Hall 
Adams, John R., Assoc. Prof. Eng., State 


Teachers Coll., San Diego, Calif. 

Adams, Joseph Quincy, Director of Research, 
Folger Shakespeare Lib., Washington, 
D. C. 

Adams, Martin Ray, Prof. Eng., Franklin 
and Marshall Coll., Lancaster, Pa. [620 
Race Ave.] ; 

Adams, Nicholson Barney, Prof. Spanish, 
Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hall, N. C. [Route 
4) 

Adams, Raymond William, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of N. C. Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Adams, Robert D. W., Chairman of Music, 
Univ. of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 
¢ Adams, Warren Austin, Prof. German, 

Dartmouth Coll., Hanover, N. H. 

Adkins, (Mrs.) Mary Grace Muse, Instr. 
Eng., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas [Box 
1687, Univ. Sta.] 

Adkins, Nelson Frederick, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Washington Square Coll., N. Y. Univ., 
New York, N. Y. [19 Christopher St.] 

Agard, Frederick Browning, Instr. French 
and Spanish, Princeton Univ., Princeton, 
N. J. [30 Nassau St.] 

Ahern, Agnes Madeleine, Prof. and Head 


French Dept., Mt. St. Joseph Coll., West 
Hartford, Conn. 

Ahlstrom, Alvida, Head French Dept., State 
Teachers Coll., La Crosse, Wis. 

Ahrens, Frederick C., Assoc. Prof. German, 
Univ. of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 

Aiken, Pauline, Eng. Dept., Lingnan Univ., 
Canton, China 

Aiken, Wellington E., Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. [52 N. 
Prospect St.] 

Albertine, Sister, Librarian, St. Mary’s of the 
Spring Coll., East Columbus, Ohio 

Albrecht, Otto Edwin, Instr. French, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. [463 W. Ellet 
St., Mt. Airy] 

Albright, Evelyn May, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Chicago," Chicago, Ill. [Faculty 
Exchange 13] 

Alden, Donald Hitt, Instr. Eng., Los Angeles 
Junior Coll., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Alderman, William E., Dean of Liberal Arts; 
Prof. and Chairman Eng. Dept., Miami 
Univ., Oxford, Ohio [112 N. Campus Ave.] 

Alexis, Joseph E. A., Chairman Dept. Germ. 
Langs., Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Allan, Celia Knight (Mrs. G. W. C.), 27 
Mill Lane, Stockton-on-Tees, Co. Dur- 
ham, England. 

Allard, Louis, Prof. French, Harvard Univ., 
Cambridge, Mass. [1130 Massachusetts 
Ave.] 

Allen, Catherine, Head Mod. Lang. Dept., 
Meredith Coll., Raleigh, N. C. 

Allen, Don Cameron, Instr. Eng., State Coll. 
of Washington, Pullman, Wash. [702 W. 
Washington Blvd., Urbana, Ill.) 

Allen, Gay Wilson, Asst. Prof. Eng., Bowling 
Green State Univ., Bowling Green, Ohio 
Allen, Harold B., Sub-editor, Early Mod. 
Eng. Dictionary, Univ. of Michigan, Ann 

Arbor, Mich. [315 Packard St.] 

Allen, Hope Emily, Asst. Editor, Early Mod. 
Eng. Dictionary, Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [Angell Hall] 

¢ Allen, Morse S., Assoc. Prof. Eng., Trinity 
Coll., Hartford, Conn. [3 Fern St.] 

Allen, N. B., Assoc. Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Delaware, Newark, Dela. 

Allen, Ralph Bergen, Instr. Eng., Univ. of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [Box 16, 
College Hall] 
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Allen, Robert Joseph, Instr. and Tutor Eng., 
Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. [32 
Shepard St.] 

Allen, Samuel E., Assoc. Prof. Rhet., Williams 
Coll., Williamstown, Mass. 

Allison, Tempe Elizabeth, Chairman Eng. 
Dept., San Bernardino Jr. Coll., San 

* Bernardino, Calif. 

~ Almstedt, Hermann Benjamin, Prof. and 
Chairman Dept. Germ. Langs., Univ. of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. [302 Westmount 
Ave.] 

Almy, Robert F., Asst. Prof.SEng., Miami 
Univ., Oxford, Ohio [126 W.'High St.] 

Alspach, Russell K., Instr. Eng., Univ. of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [314 Ben- 
nett Hall] 

Altrocchi, Rudolph, Prof. and Chairman 
Dept. Italian, Univ. of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif. [443 Wheeler Hall] 

Ament, William Sheffield, Prof. Eng., Scripps 
Coll., Claremont, Calif. 

Amiel, Joseph Henri, Asst. Rom. Langs., 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [705 West 
Elm] 

Amos, Flora Ross, Prof. Eng., Wilson Coll., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Anacker, Robert H., Prof. Mod. Langs., 
Univ. of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
[104 Asbury Dr.] 

Ancilla, Sister Maria, Head Eng. Dept., Mt. 
St. Joseph Coll., West Hartford, Conn. 
Andersen, Hans Holst, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Oklahoma A. and M. Coll., Stillwater, 

Okla. 

Anderson, Charles Roberts, Instr. Eng., 
Duke Univ., Durham, N. C. [Box 296, 
College Sta.] 

Anderson, George Kumler, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. 

Anderson, Jean J., Hanover Coll., Hanover, 
Ind. 


Anderson, Louise, Teacher French, Humes 
H. S., Memphis, Tenn. [Y.W.C.A., 291 S. 
Second St.] 

Anderson, Marjorie, Asst. Prof. Eng., Hunter 
Coll.» New York, N. Y. [106 E. 52nd St.] 

Anderson, Paul Bunyan, Prof. and Head 
Dept. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Parsons Coll., 
Fairfield, Iowa 

Anderson, Ruth L., Prof. Eng., Central 
Coll., Fayette, Mo. 

Andersson, Theodore, Instr. French, Yale 
Univ., New Haven, Conn. [67 Morris St., 
Hamden] 
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Andrews, Albert LeRoy, Asst. Prof. German, 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Andrus, Lawrence Russell, Instr. Rom. 
Langs., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 
[Faculty Club] 

Angelica, Mother, Our Lady of the Lake, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Angell, Pauline Knickerbocker, 184 Pike St., 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 

¢ Anibal, Claude E., Assoc. Prof. Rom. 
Langs., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio 
[1329 Wyandotte Rd., Grandview] 

Annan, Margaret C., 1440 E. 66th Pl., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Anstensen, Ansten, Prof. and Head German 
Dept., Univ. of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
Sask., Can. 

« App, Austin J., Prof. and Head Eng. Dept., 
St. Thomas Coll., Scranton, Pa. 

Appelt, E. P., Prof. German, Univ. of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. [69 Dart- 
mouth St.] 

Appelt, Theodore C., Instr. German, Con- 
cordia Teachers Coll., River Forest, Ill. 
Arbib-Costa, Alfonso, Prof. Italian, The City 
Coll., 139th St. and Convent Ave., New 

York, N. Y. 

Arce, José M., Asst. Prof. Spanish, Dart- 
mouth Coll., Hanover, N. H. [P.O. Box 102] 

Arends, Charles Clifford, Asst. Prof. Speech, 
Elmhurst Coll., Elmhurst, Ill. 

Ariail, J. M., Prof. Eng., Columbia Coll., 
Columbia, S. C. 

Arlt, Gustave O., Prof. and Chairman Dept. 
German Lang. and Lit., Univ. of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Armour, Richard Willard, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Wells Coll., Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 

Armstrong, Amy, Instr. Eng., Univ. of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Min. [312 Folwell 
Hall] 

Armstrong, Edward C., Prof. French 
Lang., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 
[26 Edgehill St.] 

Arndt, Karl John Richard, Asst. Prof. Ger- 
man, Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Arnold, (Mrs.) Dorothy McSparran, Asst. 
Prof. Eng., Washington Square Coll., 
N. Y. Univ., New York, N. Y. 

Arnold, Harrison Heikes, Prof. Rom. Langs., 

Pennsylvania State Coll., State College, 

Pa. [519 Holmes St.] 
Arnoldson, (Mrs.) Louise G., Assoc. Prof. 
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Mod. Langs., Montana State Univ., Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

Aron, Albert W., Prof. and Head German 
Dept., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Arons, (Mrs.) Gladys, Grad. Stu. Rom. 
Langs., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 
[1430 Orchard Way, Rosemont] 

Arratia, Alejandro, Tutor Rom. Langs., The 
City Coll., 17 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 


Arvin, Neil Cole, Prof. French, Univ. of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Ascher, Margaretha, Assoc. Prof. Mod. 
Langs., Texas Christian Univ., Fort 

. Worth, Tex. 

Ashburn, Andrew Wilson, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Texas State Coll. for Women, Denton, Tex. 
(C.L.A. Sta.] 

Ashby, Stanley Royal, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Ashcom, Benjamin Bowles, Instr. Spanish, 
Wayne Univ., 4841 Cass Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Ashton, John William, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Ashton, Madeline, Prof. Mod. Langs., Mis- 
souri Valley Coll.; Marshall, Mo. 

Atherton, Robert Willard, The Roosevelt, 
Madison Ave. at 45th St., New. York, N. Y. 

Atkin, Ernest George, Prof. and Head French 
Dept., Univ. of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Atkins, Elizabeth, Asst. Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. [111 Fol- 
well Hall] 

Atkinson, Dorothy F., 2311 Manito Blvd., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Atkinson, Geoffroy, Prof. Rom. Langs., Am- 
herst Coll., Amherst, Mass. [123 S. Pleas- 
ant St.] 

Atwood, Leland Leavitt, Prof. and Head 
Mod. Lang. Dept., Worcester Polytechnic 
Inst., Worcester, Mass. 

Aubin, Robert Arnold, Instr. Eng., Radcliffe 
Coll., Cambridge, Mass. [17 Copley St., 
Newton] 

Auhagen, Frederick Ernest, Lecturer Ger- 
man, Seth Low Coll., Columbia Univ., 375 
Pearl St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Aurner, (Mrs.) Nellie Slayton, Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa [303 Lex- 
ington Ave.] 

Austin, Herbert Douglas, Prof." Italian and 
French, Univ. of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Austin, Horace Rosser, Instr. and Tutor 
Rom. Langs., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, 
Mass. [36 Holyoke House] 

Austin, Warren Barker, Tutor Eng., The 
City Coll., New York, N. Y. [335 E. 236th 
St.] 

Avery, Curtis Edmund, Instr. Eng., Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. [General 
Ext. Div.] 

Avery, Emmett Langdon, Instr. Eng., State 
‘Coll. of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 

Awtrey, Hugh R., The Atlanta-Georgian, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Aydelotte, Frank, Pres. of Swarthmore Coll., 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Ayer, Charles Carlton, Prof. Rom. Langs., 
Univ. of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

@ Ayres, Harry Morgan, Prof. Eng., Colum- 
bia Univ., New York, N. Y. [Philosophy 
Hall] 


Babb, Lawrence, Instr. Eng., Northwestern 
Univ., Evanston, Ill. 

Babbitt, Theodore, Instr. Spanish, Yale 
Univ., New Haven, Conn. [858 Yale Sta.| 

Babcock, Robert Witbeck, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Wayne Univ., Detroit, Mich. [3 Harvard 
PL, Ann Arbor] 

Bach, Emma, Prof. and Head Mod. Langs., 
Dept., Morehead State Teachers Coll., 
Morehead, Ky. 

Bachman, Albert, Prof. French and Head 
Rom. Lang. Dept., Gettysburg Coll., 
Gettysburg, Pa. [Box 33] 

Bachmann, Frederick William, Assoc. Prof. 
Mod. Langs., Coll. of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy, El Paso, Tex. 

Backus, Edythe N., 336 W. Foothill Blvd., 
Monrovia, Calif. 

Bacon, George William, Instr. French and 
Spanish, Germantown H. S., Phila., Pa. 
[Wyncote, Pa.] 

Bacon, Grace M., Prof. and Head German 
Dept., Mount Holyoke Coll., South Had- 
ley, Mass. [6 Wright P1.] 

Bader, Arno L., Instr. Eng., Univ. of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Baer, Lydia, Asst. Prof. German, Swarth- 
more Coll., Swarthmore, Pa. 

Baer, William Bush, Asst. Dean of Eng. 

& Dept., Univ. Coll, N. Y. Univ., Univ. 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Baerg, Gerhard, Prof. German, DePauw 
Univ., Greencastle, Ind. 
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Baginsky, Paul H., Instr. German, Brooklyn 
Coll., Brooklyn, N. Y. [230 Riverside Dr., 
N. Y.C.] 

Bagley, Charles Rutherford, Prof. French, 
Dartmouth Coll., Hanover, N. H. 

Bagster-Collins, Elijah William, Prof. Ger- 
man, Teachers Coll., Columbia Univ., 
New York, N. Y. 

Bagster-Collins, Jeremy Felix, Instr. Eng., 
Lafayette Coll. Easton, Pa. [Montrose, 
N. Y.] 

Bagster-Collins, Robert Denzil, Eng. Dept., 
Plattsburgh State Normal School, 185 
Cornelia St., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

Bailey, James Osler, Instr. Eng., Univ. of 
N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. [Box 414] 

Bailey, Margery, Asst. Prof. Eng., Stanford 
Univ., Stanford University, Calif. [1416 
Tasso St., Palo Alto] 

Bailey, Mary Matilde, American Lit. 
Teacher, Clairton H. S., Clairton, Pa. [516 
Waddell Ave.] 

Bailhache, (Mrs.) Marjorie, Teacher of Span- 
ish, Galileo H. S., San Francisco, Calif. 
[1340 Lombard St., Apt. 403] 

Bainbridge, Margaret Pitkin, (Mrs. Kenneth 
T.), Tutor Rom. Langs., Radcliffe Coll., 
Cambridge, Mass. [86 Irving St.] 

Baird, Theodore, Assoc. Prof. Eng., Amherst 
Coll., Amherst, Mass. [Hillcrest P1.] 

Bakeless, John, Asst. Prof. Journalism, 
School of Commerce, N. Y. Univ., N.Y.C.; 
and Head Dept. Publications, Sarah Law- 
rence Coll., Bronxville, N. Y. [54 W. 11th 
St., N. ¥.C.] 

Baker, Courtland Darke, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
George Washington Univ., Washington, 
ve od 

Baker, Fannie Anna, Prof. Mod. Langs. 
Northeastern State Teachers Coll., Tale- 
quah, Okla. [Box 327] 

¢ Baker, Harry Torsey, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Goucher Coll., Baltimore, Md. [Box 581] 

Baker, John Milton, Chairman Eng. Dept., 
Hartwick Coll., Oneonta, N. Y. 

Baker, Joseph Ellis, Instr. Eng., Univ. of 
Towa, Iowa City, Ia. [311 Brown St.] 

Baker, Louis Charles, Prof. Mod. Langs., 
Lawrence Coll., Appleton, Wis. 

¢ Baker, Ray Palmer, Prof. Eng., and Head 
Dept. Arts, Science,.and Business Ad- 
ministration, Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst., 
Troy, N. Y. [36 Locust Ave.] 

@ Baker, Thomas Stockham, Emer. Presi- 
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dent, Carnegie Inst. of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh Pa. [Schenley Park] 

Balcom, (Mrs.) Nanita MacDonell, Chevy 
Chase, Md. [406 Surrey St.] 

Bald, R. C., Prof. Eng., Univ. of Steelen- 
bosch, University of Stellenbosch, C.P., 
South Africa 

Balderston, Katherine Canby, Assoc. Prof. 
Eng. Lit., Wellesley Coll., Wellesley, Mass. 
[Shepard House] 

Baldner, Ralph Willis, Instr. French, Vander- 
bilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. [Y.M.C.A. 
Grad. School] i 

¢@ Baldwin, Edward Chauncey, Prof. Eng. 
Lit., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [802 S. 
Lincoln Ave.] 

Baldwin, Thomas Whitfield, Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [201 W. 
Vermont Ave.] 

Bale, Christian E., Concordia Coll., Moor- 
head, Minn. 

Ball, Margaret, Prof. Eng., Mt. Holyoke 
Coll.,South Hadley, Mass.[ Faculty House] 

Ball, Robert Hamilton, Asst. Prof. Eng. and 
Dramatic Art, Princeton Univ., Princeton, 
N. J. [22 Alexander St.] 

Ballard, Louise, 560 Moreland Ave. N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Ballif, John Lyman, Jr., Assoc. Prof. French, 
Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah [227 
So. 13th East, Apt. 3] 

Ballman, Adele B., Grad. Stu. Eng., Johns 
Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. [3206 N. 
Calvert St.] 

Bally, Georges, Assoc. Prof. French, Vander- 
bilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. [Vanderbilt 
Campus] 

Balph, Helen Rose, Grad. Stu. Eng., Univ. of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. [345 S. Aiken 
Ave] 

Balseiro, José A., Visiting Prof. Spanish Lit., 
Univ. of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Pue;to 
Rico 

Bangs, Archie Roy, Prof. Germ. Lang., 
Trinity Coll., Hartford, Conn. [24 Mont- 
clair Drive, W. Hartford] 

Banks, Lucy Young, Asst. Prof. Eng., Mis- 
sissippi State Coll. for Women, Columbus, 
Miss. [204 S. 7 Ave.] 

Banks, Theodore Howard, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. [28 
Lawn Ave.]} 

Barba, Preston Albert, Prof. German, Muh- 
lenberg Coll., Allentown, Pa. 
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Barbour, Frances M., Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Southern II]. Teachers Coll., 718 S. Normal 
Ave., Carbondale, Ill. 

Barja, César, Prof. Spanish, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Barker, James L., Prof. French and Pho- 
netics, Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

Barker, Joseph Edmund, Assoc. Prof. French 
Sweet Coll., Sweet Briar, Va. 

Barker, Myron Irving, Asst. Prof. French, 
Univ. of California at Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, Calif. [405 Hilgard Ave.] 

Barksdale, Norval P., Prof. French, Lincoln 
Univ., Jefferson City, Mo. 

Barlow, Joseph W., Prof. Spanish, N. Y. 
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Tisdel, Frederick Monroe, Prof. Eng. and 
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Coll. for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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St. John’s Univ., Collegeville, Minn. 
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Univ., Calif.) 
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Coll., Hartford, Conn. 
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Dept., Valparaiso Univ., Valparaiso, Ind. 
(507 Freeman St.] 
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Langs., Univ. of Washington, Seattle, 
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Mass. [152 Upland Rd.] 
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and Translator, New York, N. Y. [Box 54, 
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Vance, Josiah Gaddis, Columbus, Ohio [1462 
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Coll., Grand Rapids, Mich. [857 Bates St. 
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Wagenknecht, Edward, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
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[5637 20th Ave. N.E.] 
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Sq. Coll., N.Y.U., New York, N. Y. [Apt. 
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Georgetown Univ., Washington, D. C. 
Wagner, Charles Philip, Prof. Rom. Langs., 
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Wagner, Lydia E., Head Mod. Lang. Dept., 
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Lib. 

Akron, Ohio: Bierce Lib., Univ. of Akron 

Albany, N. Y.: New York State Lib. 

Albion, Mich.: Albion Coll. Lib. 

Albuquerque, N. M.: Univ. of New Mexico 
Lib. 

Algiers (Algeria), N. Africa [Rue Michelet]: 
Bibliothéque de l’Université 

Allahabad, India: Univ. of Allahabad Lib. 

Alpine, Tex.: Sul Ross State Teachers Coll. 
Lib 


Alton, Ill.: Shurtleff Coll. Lib. 

Ames, Iowa: Iowa State Coll. Lib. 

Amherst, Mass.: Amherst Coll. Lib. 

Amherst, Mass.: Massachusetts State Coll. 
Lib. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.: General Lib. of the Univ. 
of Michigan 

Annville, Pa.: Lebanon Valley Coll. Lib. 

Appleton, Wis.: Lawrence Coll. Lib. 

Arcata, Calif.: Humboldt State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Arkadelphia, Ark.: Henderson State Teach- 
ers Coll. Lib. 

Arkadelphia, Ark.: Ouachita Coll. Lib. 

Atchison, Kan.: Abbey Lib., St. Benedict’s 
Coll. 

Atchison, Kan.: Mt. St. Scholastica Coll. 
Lib 


Athens, Ohio: Ohio Univ. Lib. 

Athens, W. Va.: Concord State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta Univ. Lib. 

Aurora, N. Y.: Wells Coll. Lib. 

Austin, Tex.: Univ. of Texas Lib. 


Baltimore, Md.: Enoch Pratt Free Lib. 

Baltimore, Md.: Goucher Coll. Lib. 

Bangor, Me.: Bangor Public Lib. 

Basel, Switzerland: Universitatzbibliothek 

Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State Univ. 
Lib 


Bellingham, Wash.: Lib., State Normal 
School 

Beloit, Wis.: Beloit Coll. Lib. 

Benares, India: Benares Hindu Univ. Lib. 

Berkeley, Calif.: Univ. of California Lib. 

Berlin, N.W. 7, Germany: Universtitats- 
bibliothek 

Berlin, N.W. 7, Germany: Staats-Bibliothek 

Bethel Coll., Kan.: Bethel Coll. Lib. 


Bethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh Univ. Lib. 

Birmingham, Eng. (Ratcliff Place): The 
Reference Lib. 

Bloomington, Ind.: Univ. of Indiana Lib. 

Boston, Mass.: Boston Univ. Lib. 

Boston, Mass.: Public Lib. of the City of 
Boston 

Boulder, Colo.: Univ. of Colorado Lib. 

Bowling Green, Ky.: Western Kentucky 
State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Brookings, S. D.: South Dakota State Coll. 
Lib. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. (80 Willoughby St.): Brook- 
lyn Coll. Lib. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. (Montague Branch) (197 
Montague St.): Brooklyn Public Lib. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: St. Francis Coll. Lib. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: St. John’s Univ. Lib. 

Brunswick, Me.: Bowdoin Coll. Lib. 

Brussels, Belgium (11, rue D’Egmont): 
Alumni Club, Fondation Universitaire 

Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr Coll. Lib. 

Buffalo, N. Y. (Edmund Hayes Hall, 3335 
Main St.): Univ. of Buffalo Lib. 

Burlington, Vt.: Univ. of Vermont Lib. 


Cairo, Egypt (113 Sharia Kasrel Aini): 
American Univ. of Cairo, Eng. Dept. 

Calcutta, India: Council of Post Graduate 
Teaching in Arts, Asutosh Bldg. 

Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge Univ. Lib. 

Cambridge, Mass.: (Harvard University) 
[Warren House] Child Memorial Lib. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Radcliffe Coll. Lib. 

Cambridge, Mass.: (Harvard Univ.) Widener 
Memorial Lib. 

Canton, China: Lingnan Univ. Lib. 

Canton, N. Y.: Herring Lib. 

Canton, N. Y.: St. Lawrence Univ. Lib. 

Canyon, Texas: West Texas State Normal 
Coll. Lib. 

Cape Girardeau, Mo.: Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Cape Town, South Africa: J. W. Jagger Lib., 
Univ. of Cape Town, Rondebosch 

Carbondale, Ill.: Southern Illinois State Nor- 
mal Univ. Lib. 

Cardiff, South Wales: Univ. Coll. of South 
Wales Lib. 

Carlisle, Pa.: Dickinson Coll. Lib. 

Cedar Falls, Iowa: Iowa State Teachers Coll. 
Lib. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Coe Coll. Lib. 
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Charjkow, U.S.S.R.: eam Ed pet Ft 
Charleston, S. C.: Coll. of Charleston Lib. 


Charleston, S. C.: Citadel Lib. 
ns C.: Johnson C, Smith Univ. 


Chines, Ill.: [19 S. La Salle St.] Central 
Y. M. C. A. Coll. Lib. 

Chicago, Ill.: [3711 Douglas Blvd.] Crane 
Junior Coll. Lib. 

Chicago, Ill.: Liberal Arts Lib., De Paul 
Univ 


Chicago, Ill.: General Lib. of the Univ. of 
Chicago 


Chicago, Ill.: Newberry Lib. 

Chicago, Ill.: North Park Coll. Lib. 

Chickasha, Okla.: Oklahoma Coll. forWomen 
Lib. 


Chidambaram, South India: Annamalai 
Univ. Lib. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Adelbert Coll. Lib. 
Clinton, Miss.: Mississippi Coll. Lib. 
College Park, Md.: Univ. of Maryland Lib. 
College Place, Wash.: Walla Walla Coll. Lib. 
Colorado Springs, Colo.: Coburn Lib., Colo- 
rado Coll. 
Columbia, Mo.: Univ. of Missouri Lib. 
Columbia, S. C.: Allen Univ. Lib. 
Columbia, S. C.: Univ. of South Carolina 
Lib. 
Columbus, Ohio: Capital Univ. Lib. 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Univ. Lib. 
Concord, N. H.: New Hampshire State Lib. 
Crawfordsville, Ind.: Wabash Coll. Lib. 
Cullowhee, N. C.: Western Carolina Teach- 
ers Coll. Lib. 


“— Texas: Southern Methodist Univ. 


a C.: Union Lib., Davidson Coll. 
Decatur, Ga.: Carnegie Lib., Agnes Scott 
Coll. 


Decorah, Iowa: Luther Coll. Lib. 

De Kalb, Ill.: Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers Coll. Lib. 

Denton, Texas: North Texas State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Denver, Colo.: Univ. of Denver Lib. 

Detroit, Mich.: Board of Education 

Detroit, Mich.: The Public Lib. 

Detroit, Mich.: Univ. of Detroit Lib., 6 Mile 
Road and Livernois 

Detroit, Mich.: [4841 Cass Ave.] Wayne 
Univ. Lib. 

Dubuque, Iowa: Columbia Coll. Lib. 

Duluth, Minn.: Coll. of St. Scholastica Lib. 

—— t, Okla.: Southeastern Teachers Coll. 


Durham, N. C.: Duke Univ. Lib. 
Durham, N. H.: Univ. of New Hampshire 
Lib. 


East Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State Coll. 
Lib. 


Easton, Pa.: Lafayette Coll. Lib. 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada: Univ. of AI- 
berta Lib. 

Elmhurst, Ill.: Elmhurst Coll. Lib. 

EI Paso, Tex.: Coll. of Mines and Metallurgy 
Lib. 


Emmitsburg, Md.: Mt. St. Mary Coll. Lib. 

Emory, Va.: Emory and Henry Coll. Lib. 

Emory University, Ga.: Emory Univ. Lib. 

Emporia, Kan.: Kansas State Teachers Coll. 
Lib. 


Eugene, Ore.: Univ. of Oregon Lib. 
Eureka, Ill.: Eureka Coll. Lib. 
Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern Univ. Lib. 


Farmville, Va.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Fayette, Mo.: Central Coll. Lib. 

Fayetteville, Ark.: Univ. of Arkansas Lib. 

Florence, Ala.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Forest Grove, Ore.: Pacific Univ. Lib. 

Frankfurt, a. M., Germany: Freiherrl. Carl v. 
Rothschildsche off. Bibliothek (Unter- 
Mainken 15) 

Frederick, Md.: Hood Coll. Lib. 

Fresno, Calif.: Eng. Dept., Fresno State 
Teachers Coll. 


Gainesville, Fla.: Univ. of Florida Lib. 

Glendale, Calif.: [210 E. Harvard St.] Glen- 
dale Junior Coll. Lib. 

Goodwell, Okla.: Panhandle A. & M. Coll. 
Lib 


Goosecreek, Tex.: Robert E. Lee H. S. Lib., 
Box 626 

Granville, Ohio: Denison Univ. Lib. 

Greensboro, N. C.: Bennett Coll. for Women 
Lib. 

Greensboro, N. C.: North Carolina Coll. for 
Women Lib. 

Gunnison, Colo.: Western State Coll. Lib. 


Halifax, Nova Scotia: Dalhousie Coll. Lib. 
Hamilton, N. Y.: Colgate Univ. Lib. 
Hamilton, Ont.: McMaster Univ. Lib. 
Hanover, N. H.: Dartmouth Coll. Lib. 
Harrisonburg, Va.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 
Hartsville, S. C.: Coker Coll. Lib. 
Hattiesburg, Miss.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 
Hickory, N. C.: Lenoir Rhyne Coll. Lib. 
Hiram, Ohio: Hiram Coll. Lib. 
Hollins, Va.: Cocke Memorial Lib., Hollins 
Coll. 





Subscribing Libraries 


Honolulu, Hawaii: Univ. of Hawaii Lib. 
Houston, Tex.: The Wm. Rice Institute Lib. 


Ikebukuro, Tokyo-Fu, Japan: St. Paul’s 
Univ. Lib. 

Indianapolis, Ind.: Butler Univ. Lib. 

Iowa City, Iowa: State Univ. of Iowa Lib. 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Lib. 


Jacksonville, Ill.: Illinois Coll. Lib. 

Jamaica, N. Y.: Queens Borough Public Lib., 
Periodical Division [89-14 Parsons Blvd.] 

Jefferson City, Mo.: Lincoln Univ. Lib. 

Jefferson City, Tenn.: Carson Newman Coll. 
Lib. 

Jena, Germany: Universititsbibliothek 

Johannesburg, S. Africa: Johannesburg Pub- 
lic Lib. 


Johannesburg, South Africa: [P.O. Box 1176] 
Univ. of the Witwatersand Lib. 

Johnson City, Tenn.: State Teachers Coll. 
Lib. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.: Western State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Kiel, Germany: Englische Seminar der Uni- 
versitat 

Kilgore, Tex.: Kilgore Coll. Lib. 

Kingston, Ont.: Queens Univ. Lib. 

Kingsville, Tex.: Texas Coll. of Arts and In- 
dustries Lib. 

Knoxville, Tenn.: Univ. of Tennessee Lib. 

Kéln, a. Rh., Germany: Universitits- und 
Stadtbibliothek 

— Germany: Universitatsbiblio- 


Lacey, Wash.: St. Martin’s Coll. Lib. 

La Crosse, Wis.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue Univ. Lib. 

Lancaster, Pa.: Franklin and Marshall Coll. 
Lib. 

Laramie, Wyo.: Univ. of Wyoming Lib. 

Lawrence, Kan.: Univ. of Kansas Lib. 

Leipzig, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek, 
Beethovenstrasse 6 

Leningrad, U.S.S.R.: Bib-ka Academii Nauk, 
Birshewaja Linija No. 1 

Lewisburg, Pa.: Bucknell Univ. Lib. 

Lexington, Ky.: Univ. of Kentucky Lib. 

Lexington, Va.: Washington and Lee Univ. 
Lib. 

Lincoln, Neb.: Union Coll. Lib. 

Lincoln, Neb.: Univ. of Nebraska Lib. 

Lindsborg, Kan.: Bethany Coll. Lib. 

Little Rock, Ark.: Little Rock Jr. Coll. Lib. 

Lock Haven, Pa.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 
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London, England: [4 Buckingham Gate] The 
English Association 

London, N. W., England: (Regents’ Park) 
Bedford Coll. for Women 

London, England: London Lib. 

London, England: (Hampstead) Westfield 
Coll. Lib. 

London, Ontario: Univ. of Western Ontario 
Lib. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Los Angeles Junior Coll. 
Lib. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Los Angeles Public Lib. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia Lib. 

Louisville, Ky.: Univ. of Louisville Lib. 

Lubbock, Tex.: Texas Technological Coll. Lib. 

Lynchburg, Va.: Lynchburg Coll. Lib. 

Lynchburg, Va.: Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
Coll. Lib. 


Macon, Ga.: Wesleyan Coll. Lib. 

Madison, N. J.: Drew Univ. Lib., Brothers 
Coll. 

Madison, Wis.: Univ. of Wisconsin Lib. 

Manchester, England: The John Rylands 
Memorial Lib. 

Manchester, England: Victoria Univ. Lib. 

Manila, P. I.: Univ. of the Philippines Lib. 

Marburg, Germany: Universititsbibliothek 

Maryville, Tenn.: Lamar Memorial Lib., 
Maryville Coll. 

McKenzie, Tenn.: Bethel Coll. Lib. 

Memphis, Tenn.: Cossitt Lib. 

Memphis, Tenn.: West Tennessee State Nor- 
mal Sch. Lib. 

Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan Univ. Lib. 

Milan, Italy: Biblioteca Nazionale di Brera 

Milledgeville, Ga.: Georgia State Coll. for 
Women Lib. 

Milligan College, Tenn.: Milligan Coll. Lib. 

Milton, Wis.: Milton Coll. Lib. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: [1131 W. Wisconsin Ave.] 
Marquette Univ., Johnston Hall Lib. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Augsburg Seminary Lib. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Minneapolis Athenaeum 
Lib. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Univ. of Minnesota Lib. 

Missoula, Mont.: Univ. of Montana Lib. 

Montclair, N. J.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Montgomery, Ala.: Houghton Lib., Hunting- 
don Coll. 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada: McGill Univ. Lib. 

Moorhead, Minn.: Concordia Coll. Lib. 

Morehead, Ky.: Morehead State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Morgantown, W. Va.: West Virginia Univ. 
Lib. 
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Morrilton, Ark.: Harding Coll. Lib. 

Moscow, Idaho: Univ. of Idaho Lib. 

Moscow, U.S.S.R.: Wsesojusnaya Biblioteka, 
imeni Lenina, Mokhovaya, 3 

Mount St. Joseph, Ohio: Coll. of Mt. St. 
Joseph Lib. 

Miinchen, Germany: Bayerische Staats-Bib- 
liothek 

Murray, Ky.: Murray State Teachers Coll. 
Lib. 


Nanking, China: National Central Univ. Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Fisk Univ. Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt Univ. Lib. 

New Brunswick, N. J.: New Jersey Coll. for 
Women Lib. 

New Haven, Conn.: Germanic Seminary, 
Yale Univ. 

New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univ. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Dillard Univ. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Sophie Newcomb Mem- 
orial Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Tulane Univ. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Xavier Univ. Lib. 

New Rochelle, N. Y.: Coll. of New Rochelle 
Lib. 

= Ulm, Minn.: Dr. Martin Luther Coll. 


New York, N. Y.:[2555 Marion Ave.] Bronx 
Reference Center 

New York, N. Y.: Columbia Univ. Lib. 

New York, N. Y.: Graduate School Lib., 
Fordham Univ., Woolworth Bldg., 233 
Broadway 

New York, N. Y.: Hunter Coll. Lib. 

New York, N. Y.: (University Heights) New 
York Univ. Lib. 

New York, N. Y.: [5th Ave. and 42nd St.] 
New York Public Lib. 

New York, N. Y.: Washington Sq. Lib., 
N.Y. U. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England: Armstrong 
Coll. Lib. 

Norfolk, Va.: Norfolk Division Lib., Coll. of 
William and Mary 

Norfolk, Va.: Coll. of William and Mary Lib. 

Norman, Okla.: Univ. of Oklahoma Lib. 

Northfield, Minn. : Carleton Coll. Lib. 

Northfield, Minn.: St. Olaf Coll. Lib. 

Notre Dame, Ind.: Notre Dame Univ. Lib. 


Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin Coll. Lib. 
Omaha, Neb.: Creighton Univ. Lib. 
Orono, Me.: Univ. of Maine Lib. 
Oxford, England: The Taylor Lib. 


Painesville, Ohio: Murray Lib., Lake Erie 
Coll. 

Peiping, China: National Univ. of Peking 
Lib 


Philadelphia, Pa.: (Logan Square) Free Lib. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Temple Univ. Lib. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Univ. of Pennsylvania Lib. 

Pittsburg, Kans.: Kansas State Teachers 
Coll., Porter Lib. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: [4400 Forbes St.] Carnegie 
Lib., Periodical Room 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Free Lib. of Alle- 
gheny 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Duquesne Univ. Lib. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.. Mt. Mercy Coll. Lib. 

Platteville, Wis.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Port Arthur, Tex.: High School Lib. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Vassar Coll. Lib. 

Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Lib. 

Providence, R. I.: Brown Univ. Lib. 

Providence, R. I.: [Washington St.] Provi- 
dence Public Lib. 

Pullman, Wash.: State Coll. of Washington 
Lib. 


— N. C.: North Carolina State Coll. 
Rangoon, Burma (University Estate) Univ. 


anne Sask., Canada: Regina Coll. Lib. 

Rennes, France: Bibliothéque de Il’Uni- 
versité 

Richmond, Va.: Univ. of Richmond Lib. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, S. A.: Bibliotheca Cen- 
tral De Educacao, Caixa Postal [P.O. Box] 
1.702 

Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico: Univ. of Puerto 
Rico Lib. 

Rochester, N. Y.: Lib., St. Bernard’s Semi- 


nary 
Rochester, N. Y.: Univ. of Rochester Lib. 
Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana Coll. and Theo- 
logical Seminary 


Sacramento, Calif.: California State Lib. 

St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: St. Bonaventure 
Coll. Lib. 

St. Louis, Mo.: St. Louis Public Lib. 

St. Louis, Mo.: Washington Univ. Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Coll. of St. Catherine Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Hamline Univ. Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Macalester Coll. Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Public Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Coll. of St. Thomas, Coll. 
Lib. 

Salem, Ore.: Willamette Univ. Lib. 

Salt Lake City, Utah: Univ. of Utah Lib. 
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Subscribing Libraries 


San Antonio, Tex.: Our Lady of the Lake 
Coll. Lib. 

San Antonio, Tex.: Westmoorland Coll. Lib. 

San Bernardino, Calif.: San Bernardino Val- 
ley Union Jr. Coll. Lib. 

San Jose, Calif.: State Coll. Lib. 

San Marino, Calif.: The Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Lib. and Art Gallery 

Santa Barbara, Calif.: Santa Barbara State 
Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y.: Skidmore Coll. Lib. 

Schenectady, N. Y.: English Department, 
Union Coll. 

Seattle, Wash.: Public Lib., Periodical Dept. 

Seattle, Wash.: Seattle Pacific Coll. Lib. 

Seattle, Wash.: Univ. of Washington Lib. 

Shantung, China: National Shantung Univ. 
Lib., Tsingtao 

Sheffield, Eng.: The Library, The University 

Shreveport, La.: Centenary Coll. Lib. 

= University, Calif.: Stanford Univ. 


_ College, Miss.: Mississippi State Coll. 


Lib. 
State College, Pa.: Pennsylvania State Coll. 
Lib 


Staunton, Va.: Mary Baldwin Coll. Lib. 

Stellenbosch, S. Africa: Univ. Lib. 

Stillwater, Okla.: Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical Coll. Lib. 

Storrs, Conn.: Connecticut Agricultural Coll. 
Lib. 

Swansea, England: Univ. Coll. of Swansea, 

i Park 


Swarthmore, Pa.. Swarthmore Coll. Lib. 
Sydney, Australia: Fisher Lib., Univ. of 
S 


ey 
Sydney, New South Wales: Public Lib. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse Univ. Lib. 


Tacoma, Wash.: Coll. of Puget Sound Lib. 

Taihoku, Formosa, Japan: Taihoku Imperial 
Univ. Lib. 

Tarkio, Mo.: Tarkio Coll. Lib. 

Tempe, Arizona: Arizona State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Terre Haute, Ind.: Indiana State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Tiffin, Ohio: Heidelberg Coll. Lib. 

Tokyo, Japan: Coll. of Lit., Imperial Univ. 

Toledo, Ohio [Collingwood Ave.] Mary 
Manse Coll. Lib. 

Toledo, Ohio [2801 W. Bancroft St.] Univ. of 
the City of Toledo Lib. 

Toronto, Can.: Univ. of Toronto Lib. 
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Triplicane, Madras, India: Univ. Lib., Senate 
House 

Troy, Ala.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Tucson, Ariz.: Univ. of Arizona Lib. 

Tufts College, Mass.: Tufts Coll. Lib. 

Tulsa, Okla.: Univ. of Tulsa Lib. 

Tuskegee Institute, Ala.: Carnegie Lib. 


University, Ala.: Univ. of Alabama Lib. 
University, Miss.: Univ. of Mississippi Lib. 
University, Va.: Univ. of Virginia Lib. 


Valdosta, Ga.: Emory Jr. Coll. Lib. 

Valparaiso, Ind.: Valparaiso Univ. Lib. 

Vancouver, B. C.: Univ. of British Columbia 
Lib. 

Victoria, Australia: Central Lib., Univ. of 
Melbourne, Carlton N 3 

Voroneg., U.S.S.R.: Pedinstitut, Pr Revolu- 
zii, 24 


Waco, Texas: Baylor Univ. Lib. 

Walla Walla, Wash.: Whitman Coll. Lib. 

Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univ. of Amer- 
ica Lib. 

Washington, D. C.: [East Capital St.] Folger 
Shakespeare Lib. 

Washington, D. C.: Howard Univ. Lib., 

Washington, D. C.: Miner Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Washington, D. C.: Terrell Jr. H. S. Lib. 

Washington, Pa.: Washington and Jefferson 
Coll. Lib. 

Waterloo, Ont., Canada: Lib., Waterloo Coll. 
and Lutheran Theological Seminary 

Waterville, Maine: Colby Coll. Lib. 

Waukesha, Wis.: Carroll Coll. Lib. 

Wayne, Neb.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley Coll. Lib. 

Wernersville, Pa.: Jesuit Novitiate. 

West Los Angeles, Calif.: [405 Hilgard Ave.] 
Univ. of California at Los Angeles 

Wheaton, Ill.: Wheaton Coll. Lib. 

Whittier, Calif.: Whittier Coll. Lib. 

Williamsburg, Va.: College of William and 
Mary Lib. 

Williamstown, Mass.: Williams Coll. Lib. 

Wilson, N. C.: Atlantic Christian Coll. Lib. 

Winfield, Kans.: Southwestern Coll.<Lib. 

Winnipeg, Canada: [Arts Bldg., Fort_Garry 
Site] Univ. of Manitoba Lib. 

Winona, Minn.: St. Mary’s Coll. Lib. 

Wooster, Ohio: Wooster Coll. Lib. 

Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. Lib. 

Worcester, Mass.: Holy Cross Coll. Lib. 

Wuchang, "Hupeh, China: Wuhan Univ. i 
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(Published 1925-1935) 
THE MONOGRAPH SERIES 


A discount of one-third from the list-price is allowed to Members of the Association. 

Orders from the U. S. and Canada should be addressed to D. C. Heath and Company, Bos- 
ton. Orders from abroad should be addressed to Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
Amen Corner, London, E.C.4. 


I, LES PROPHECIES DE MERLIN 
Edited from MS 593 in the Bibliothéque Municipale of Rennes 


By Lucy ALLEN Paton 
Or Rae anen intonation od Dest (4-05 9p.) 
one: uction and Text (x1+496 pp. } ‘ 
Part Two: Studies in the Contents (iv-+406 pp.). Price $9.00. 

Wm. A. Nitze (Afodern Philology, Aug. 1929): This is an important book not merely for 
Arthurians but especially for students of medieval history and of Franco-Italian literature. 
Essentially a piece of Venetian propaganda, the Prophecies de Merlin consists of historical 
and romantic prognostication, attributed to the Arthurian seer, and mingled with narratives 
of knightly adventure taken, in large part, from the Vulgate cycle, the Prose Tristan, and the 
Palamedes. . . . One closes those two volumes with a sense of admiration and gratitude for 
their learned author, who promises further studies on the legend of Merlin, an event to which 
all Arthurian scholars will look forward with much interest. 


I. DRAMATIC PUBLICATION IN ENGLAND, 1580-1640 
A Study of Conditions Affecting Content and Form of Drama 
By Evetyn May ALBRIGHT 


Published 1927 (vi+442 pp.). Price $4.50. 

Sir Edmund Chambers (Mod Lang. Review, Jan., 1928): Miss Albright has succeeded in 
collecting a great deal of interesting material on many topics relating to play publication; on 
the regulation of the stage; on the censorship both in its general and in its dramatic operation; 
on copyright and stage nght; on the sources of dramatic copy; on the methods of the printing 
houses; on contemporary notions of typographic accuracy. . . . 


III. WRITINGS ASCRIBED TO RICHARD ROLLE HERMIT OF 
HAMPOLE AND MATERIALS FOR HIS BIOGRAPHY 


By Hore Emmy ALLEN 


Published 1927 (xvi+568 pp.). Price $7.50. 

The British Academy awarded the Rose Mary Crawshay prize in English Literature to 
Miss Allen for this work. 

Howard R. Patch (Speculum, October, 1929): For a number of years scholars have eagerly 
awaited the publication of this work. . . . And it is really an honor, not only to Miss Allen, 
but also to scholars who initially guided her research, and to the foundation which is re- 
sponsible for its publication. Every document ascribed to Rolle has been minutely examined 
and its claim to authenticity duly tested from every point of view. The editions and manu- 
scripts are fully listed, and the evidence for the materials regarding the mystic’s life properly 
scrutinized. 


IV. THE CONSECUTIVE SUBJUNCTIVE IN OLD ENGLISH 
By Morcan Carraway Jr. 


Published December, 1933 (110 pp.). Price $1.50. 
George oe Curme (EGP, July, 1934): This treatise on the use of the subjunctive in Old 
English in clauses of result . . . shows conclusively that the subjunctive here is due to the 
of the subordinate clause itself. 
J. R. Hulbert (Mod. Pkil., August, 1934): This most recent publication of Professor Cal- 
laway shows the same painstaking care and thoroughness, the same impeccable technique as 
all its predecessors, and, like them, is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of Anglo- 
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V. THE REAL WAR OF THE THEATRES 
Shakespeare’s Fellows in Rivalry with the Admiral’s Men, 1594-1603 
By Rosert Bores SHARPE 
Published F , 1935 (viii+-260 pp.). Price $2.50. 

The first chronological survey of the theatrical events of Queen Elizabeth’s last decade, 
treating season by season the relations of and public happenings, especially with refer. 
ence to the court factions. It clarifies reads icies and spetilies of the companies together 
with their influence on the literary as as the stage qualities of the extant dramas o{ 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries during this period. 


VI. PETER IDLEY’S INSTRUCTIONS TO HIS SON 
By Caartotre D’EvELYN 

Published May, 1935 (vii+240 pp.). $2.50. 

This study establishes the identity of Peter Idley as an Oxfordshire gentleman, neigh!or 
of the Stonors and office-holder in the court of Henry VI, and against the background of 
his public and private life, interprets his Instructions to His Son as a typical expression of 
fifteenth-century culture. The text of the Jnsiructions is printed for the first time in {ull 
with variant MS readings and linear references to the Handlynge Sinne. 


REVOLVING FUND SERIES 


Address orders to D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32d St., New York City. 
Orders from abroad should be addressed to Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
Amen Corner, London, E.C. 4. 


I. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN AMERICA 
By GeorcE Parr Krapp 

Published 1925 (Vol. I, xvi+-378 pp.; Vol. II, vit+-356 pp.). Price $10. 

J. H. G. Grattan (Rev. of Eng. Stud., 111, April, 1927): Professor Krapp’s work will take its 
place in this country [England] among the few t books on the English language. 

Morgan Callaway, Jr. (University of Texas Studies in English, No. 8): A work of which all 
Americans will be pround. . . . What impresses me most in this work is the catholicity of the 
judgments expressed. Professor Krapp’s book moves in a region never touched by Mr. H. L. 
Mencken in his The American Language or by Mr. Gilbert M. Tucker in his American English. 


II. PROBLEMS IN SHAKSPERE’S PENMANSHIP 
By Samvuet A. TANNENBAUM, M.D. 

Published 1927 (xvi+241 pp.). Price $4. 

Fifty-seven illustrations in facsimile and a full size, half-tone reproduction on India paper 
of the pages ’s Will. 
Tucker Brooke (The Yale Review, Jan., 1928): The subject is an important one, reaching 
far beyond the question of the authenticity of certain extant signatures. .. . Since Shake- 
speare did not use a iter, and cannot be supposed to have dictated his poetry or even to 
have carefully collated and corrected scriveners’ copies, it is evident that the ultimate source 
of all his workers must have been manuscript in his own handwriting. It therefore greatly con- 
cerns all who seek to a the printed text to know what kind of hand he wrote and how 
legibly, whether he wrote fast or slow, carefully or otherwise. All these things, and many more, 
Dr. Tannenbaum deals with, and he shows cause for believing that Shakespeare’s penmanship 
was considerably more adequate to his occasions than is commonly supposed. 


Ill. KEATS AND MARY TIGHE 
By Earte VonARD WELLER 
Published 1928 (xi+334 a vee $3.50. 
for-page reprint o 1811 ed. of the Poems of Mrs. Tighe, with phrases from the 
of Keats arranged at the foot of the page, and afi Index for convenient cross reference; 
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Some, it is true, seem trivial; others controversial; but as a whole the editor has made an 
interesting, if not convincing, case. The volume, howev er, serves another purpose. It reintro- 
duces to an inappreciative world the word of a sadly neglected poetess. 

Edmund Blunden (Daily Telegraph, Aug. 14, 1928): He ~ es with chapter and verse the 
previously admitted but uncalculated theory that Mr. Tighe influenced Keats’s epithets and 
peculiarities of diction. 


IV. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
NOVEL IN FRANCE 
By Raps CoPpLesTone WILLIAMS 

Published 1931 (xiv-+356 pp.). Price $3.50 

Contains between twelve and thirteen hundred titles. Part I is a list of authors; Part II is 

a list of novels; Part ITI is an alphabetical list of titles with authors’ names. 

H. C n Lancaster in Mod. Lang. Notes, Jan., 1932: The obvious need for a history 
of the F: novel in the seventeenth century gave Dr. Williams the excellent idea of pre- 
paring the way for such a book by publishing a bibliography of the genre. He went ma the 

with industry, not discouraged by the fact that he was frequently 

ited i in French libraries to the dole of a few books a day. His results have been most hand- 

ma published by the M.L.A. . . . Nearly one hundred additional titles are given in an 

appendix, devoted to doubtful cases. . e project is one designed to be of assistance to 

a interested in the seventeenth-century novel, in individual novelists, or in the 

rigins of the fiction of later centuries, both in France and abroad... . In short, the work is 

pe an being definitive, but, despite its defects, it includes a great deal of information that i is 

hard to obtain elsewhere, so that it should prove to be a useful starting-point for numerous 

monographs. Properly used, it will render much service and ought to be found in all libraries 
where advanced work is carried on in any modern European literature. 


V. THE GYPSIES METAMORPHOSED, WRITTEN BY BEN JONSON 


A variorum edition by George Watson Cole, L.H.D., Librarian Emeritus of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 

Published 1931 (xviii+298 royal octavo pages). Price $5.00. 

Contains a facsimile of the rare first edition and of a contemporary MS. never before 
printed. Also reproduces for the first time with the masque the chief pieces of accompanying 
music. With introduction, Notes, and bibliographical Appendices. 

rp L. Mackall in New York Herald Tribune, May 22, 1932: Dr. Cole’s introduction 

and appendices give all the results of a most minute and exhaustive careful study of every 
physical de detail of the 1640 duodecimo and of all the variations in the various texts, and he 
us diagrams and tables to show clearly the precise relationship to each other of 

all the icadeieal leaves (and pages) and those substituted for some of them. 


For the following address orders to the Executive Offices. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CRITICAL ARTHURIAN 
LITERATURE FOR THE YEARS 1922-1929 
By Joun J. Parry 
Published 1931 (iii+-59 pp.). Price $.75. 
Edited for the Arthurian Group of the Modern Language Association. Contains 686 items 
arranged by authors, with ref. to reviews and book notes of them, and a subject index. 


GENERAL SERIES 


(Books recommended by the Commitice on Research Activities with approval of the Executive 
Council. Published under aid from a grant made by the American Council of Learned Socicities.) 


THE SUBLIME: A STUDY OF CRITICAL THEORIES IN XVII- 
CENTURY ENGLAND 


By Samuet Hott Monk 
Published September, 1935 (vii+ 75 Pp). Price $2.50. 


The chief English theories of the su between 1674 and 1800, with particular refer- 
ence to changing tastes. Concepts of sublimity are shown to have been focal points for ideas 
and emotions that were inimical to neo-classic standards and that became dominant among 
romantic poets and critics. Later chapters were devoted to (1) critical theories of painting 
and (2) emergence of a taste for terror evoked by grandeur in external nature. 








Rotographs of Manuscripts 
and Rare Printed Books 


The following additions have been made to the Short Title List, published in the Supple. 
ment of Volume XLIX of the PMLA. 

Users of our rotographs are requested by the Library of Congress to send to the European 
library of origin a copy of anything which they have printed from or concerning them, marke: 
“material from or concerning MS.—.” 

Forms to be filled out by those whodesire to make requests or suggestions for the procuring 
of new rotographs, may be obtained by applying to the chairman of the Committee on Selec. 
tion, Professor Norman L. Torrey, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


301. Brit. Mus., 8008 a. 4: Andres Davila y Heredia, Tienda de antojos politicos, Valencia, 
1673. (119 sheets) 
. Vi Nazionalbibl., MS. Cod. lat. 9970: Boccalini, Ragguagli di Parnaso, in Span 
trans. (122 sheets) 
. Vienna, Nazionalbibl., MS. Cod. lat. 10514: Boccalini, Pietra del Paragone Politico, 
in Span. trans. (202 sheets) 
. London, Univ. Coll. Lib., MS. Germ. 12:.A middle high German translation of the 
Benedictine Rule of the 14th century, fols. 1-104. (98 sheets) 
. Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, MS. H. I. inf. 5: Tasso, Aminta, fols. 212-258. (94 sheets) 
. Brit. Mus., MS. Royal 19. c. ii: Frére Lorens, La Somme des Vices et des Vertus, fols 
1-107. (107 sheets) 
. Cambridge, University Lib. MS. Gg IV. 27: Chaucer, ABC, Lenvoy de Chaucer ad Scogan, 
Truth, Troilus and Cresside, and three other poems, fols. 5-026. (115 sheets) 
308. Oxford, Bodleian, MS. Eng. Poet. d. 9: William Forrest, The Notable History of thc 
Most Chaiste Innocent Ioseph, fols. 4-158. (155 sheets) 
. A. Cambridge Univ. Lib., MS. Dd. X, 30: Robert Davenport, Survey of the Sciences 


(25 sheets) 
ra — Abbey Lib., Duke of Portland MS.: Robert Davenport, A Valient Martyr. 
eets 
. London, College of Arms, MS. Arundel XXII: Seege of Troye; O.E. trans. of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s History by “‘Maister Gnaor’’; fols. 1-82. (82 sheets) 
311. Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, MS. Doni ed Acquisti 325: Boccaccio, Teseide, fols. 1-141, 
2 vol. (282 sheets) 
312. tS] abscess” Sloane MS. 2499: Juliana of Norwich, Revelations of Divine Love, fols. 1-57. 
ts 
313. Brussels, Bibl. Royale, MS. fr. 14864-65: Chroniques de Nicaise Ladam, 4 vol., fols 
1-383. (762 sheets) 
314. Cambridge Sige Coll., MS. 0.9.34: Thomas, or Eustache, of Kent, Le Roman de 
toute ie. (45 sheets) 
315. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. ang. 40: Juliana of Norwich, Revelations of Divine Love, fols. 
1-174. (174 sheets) 
306. Brit. Mus., MS. Add. 37790: Juliana of Norwich, Revelations of Divine Love (and various 
. —_- trans. of theological works), fols. 1-237. (119 sheets) 
317. Suffolk, Helmingham Hall, Tollemache MS.: John Trevisa, trans. of Bartholomaeus 
Anglicus, De Proprietatibus Rerum, fols. 9-340. (664 sheets) 2 vol. 
318. — rey Nat.: Rondeaux au nombre de troys cent cinquante, Paris, 1527(?), 114 pp. (57 
eets, 
319. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. Nouv. Acq. fr. 6368: Jean du Pin, Roman de Mandevie, 240 pp. 
(240 sheets) 2 vo 
320. tae eo MS. 3705: Juliana of Norwich, Revelations of Divine Love, fols. 1-142. 
eets 
Moritzburg, Schlossbibl., MS. Quart 117: Rondeaux d’Amour, fols. 1-136. (271 sheets) 
422. Paris, Bibl. de l’Arsenal: Charles Sorel, Cleagenor et Doristée, s.1., 1621. (232 sheets) 
Paris, Bibl. de l’Arsenal, MS. fr. 3167 (ancien 306), fols. 1-41. Mapemonde (mistitled for 
Image du Monde.) 41 sheets. 
- op benny Nat., MS. anc. fonds fr. 1110, entire. Brunetto Latini, Li Livres dou Tresor. 
ts. 
. Brit. ~~ pes Cotton Nero C. IX, fols. 195-228. John of Hoveden, Philomela and other 


poems. 33 sheets. 





SS, Eee EE Oe PAcemnal, De. fr. oe me tire. Chrestien Lego: 
set, Mélomerpheces d'Oside Morelictes, 290 choca Rate Siete 
327. Pars Bib Nat., MS. fr. 791, fols. 119-166. om de Longuyon, Les Veus dou Paon. 


328. a Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 24365, fols. 137-187. Jacques de Longuyon, Les Voeux du paon. 


Under the extension of our rotograph service to other constituent societies of the American 
Council of Learned Societies 12 items have been added. Those presumably of interest to mem- 
bers of the Association are: 

Add. 1. Gilbert de Thornton, Summa. London, Lincoln's Inn Lib., MS. Hale 135. 
Add. 5. St. Jerome, Lives of the Hermit Saints. 2 vol. 


zo, Be Nat., MSS. lat. 12590, nouv. o lat. 2178. 
Rime, Bibl Vallicellan, MSS. Tomes 22,1 ; 
Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, MSS. lat. D ts, 161 
Monte Cassina Lib., MS. lat. 463 
Florence, Med. Laur. Plut., 19 Cod. lat. 16...... 

Add. 6. St. Jerome, Malcus, Hilarion. 
Paris, Bibl. Nat., MSS. gr. 1605, 1598, 1514, 1501A, 1540. 

Add. 7. Reginald of Canterbury, Poems. 
Oxford, Bodleian Lib., MSS. Laud. Misc. 40, 500; MS. Digby 65. 
Oxford, Merton Coll., "MS. 241. 
Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton Vesp. E. III. 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibl., MS. 18580. 

Add. 9. Geoffrey of Monmouth, 8 vol. 
Cambridge, Corpus Christi, MS. 292 vol. 1 
Cambridge, Trinity Coll., MSS. 770, 744...... vols. 2-3. 
Cambridge, Univ. Lib., MSS. 1814, 2096. . [= vols. 4-5. 
Oxford, Bodleian Lib., "Rawl. MS. B 168 vol 6. 
Aberystwyth, Nat. Lib., MSS. Peniarth 42, 43.. vols. 7-8. 
(Vol. 1 contains also Historia Tur pini Remensis.) 

Add. 11. Thomas Watson: Sophoclis Antigone, London, 1581; Amyntas, London, 1585. 
British Museum, printed books. : Fuses 

Add. 12. Peter of Poitiers, Allegoria. 3 vol. 
Cambridge, er ag ae < = Soares + vol. 1. 
Trier, Seminarbibl., MS. 90.. vol. 2. 
Pans’ Bibl Maserine, MS. 1005... emcees : : * co ee : 








PMLA INDEX VOLS. I-L 


An index to Volumes I-L of the PMLA is being prepared, totally superseding 
that of Volumes I-XXXIII. The copy has been assembled and publication pro. 
vided for prior to the academic year of 1936-1937. The final price has not yet been 
determined, but advance subscriptions by members will be received by the Treas. 
urer at $2.50. Subscribers to the former index may claim a reduction of 20 per cent. 


PROVISIONAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 
I. Printed papers: 
1. Titles of Articles and Addresses, and references to discussions, with 
subject entries for literary and linguistic topics 
. Lists of Texts and Documents 
. Words treated, classified by languages 
. Educational topics: subject entries 


II. re read before the Association but not printed in PMLA: 
1. Papers reported in extended abstracts (Vols. I-XXXIII) 
2. Papers read before the Association (Vols. XX XIV-L) 
3. Lists of Papers read by title 
(For titles of papers read before the Central Division, the Depart- 
mental Sections, and Discussion Groups, see references under Proceed- 
ings.) 
III. Proceedings, Acts of the Council, and miscellaneous 


Criticism of this Table of Contents, if received prior to May 1, will be welcomed 
by the Editor. Important points still to be determined are the following: 


I. 5. This is confined to inserts. Is a classified list of di and tables desirable? 
Si. ‘Vis Soeugadanscsotet alone a sat umeibmaeed Gases gupens eiae yeieted. Sher! 
record where a percentage o' papers were prin oul 
this incomplete information be printed in the Index? 
Il. a. eee ee should it cover papers rea 


before (1) the Central Division? (2) Departmental Sections? (3) Discussion Groups? 
(4) Papers read by title? 


II. 3. Is it sufficient to supply references to pages of the Proceedings where lists of Papers 
Read by Title are printed, or should these titles appear in the Index? 





INDEX STAFF OF SPECIALISTS 


General Topics 
Esthetic 


Educational 
Linguistic 
Metric 
Texts and Docu- 
ments 
Foreign Languages 
French —1800 


French 1800- 
Germanic —1700 
Germanic 1700- 
Italian 
Spanish 

English 
Old English 
Middle English 


Gawain and Pearl 
Poet 
Romances 
English 1500-1660 
Elizabethan Drama 


English 1660-1798 
(and the Novel) 

English 1798-Vic- 
toria 

Victorian and later 

American 


Profs. Carl E. W. Dahlstrém and 


C. N. Wenger 
Prof. M. H. Nicolson 
Prof. J. W. Spargo 
Prof. W. L. Schramm 


Prof. Carl Selmer 


Dr. H. H. Shapiro and Ferdinand 


Engel 
Mr. Bernard Weinberg 
Mr. J. R. Beck 
Dr. C. O. Colditz 
Prof. Hilda Norman 
Prof. E. H. Hespelt 


Prof. A. H. Marckwardt 
Prof. W. P. Cumming 
Dr. Roy Lamson, Jr. 
Dr. James A. Work 
Miss Mary H. Marshall 


Prof. Henry L. Savage 
Mr. Samuel K. Workman 
Prof. Leicester Bradner 
Prof. R. B. Sharpe 

Prof. Raymond Jenkins 


Dr. C. A. Greer, 510 Atlanta St. 


Prof. Harris Fletcher 
Dr. W. W. Watt 


Prof. W. H. Rogers 
Prof. N. P. Stallknecht 


Prof. W. D. Templeman 
Prof. Oscar Cargill 


Univ. of Michigan 
Smith College 
Northwestern Univ. 
Univ. of Iowa 


Hunter College 


Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Univ. of Chicago 
Univ. of Chicago 
Wayne Univ. (Mich.) 
Univ. of Chicago 
New York Univ. 


Univ. of Michigan 
Davidson College 
Harvard Univ. 
Northwestern Univ. 
Colby College 


Princeton Univ. 
Princeton Univ. 
Brown Univ. 

Univ. of North Car. 
Catawba College 
Austin, Texas 

Univ. of Illinois 
Lafayette College 


Western Reserve Univ. 
Bowdoin College 


Univ. of Illinois 
New York Univ. 














MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION BOOKS 
(Published in 1936) 


A discount of 10 per cent from the list price will be allowed to libruries on any of the books in these 
Series, and 334 per cent to members of the Association on any of the Monographs. 


REVOLVING Funp SERIES 


VI. Topocrapuicat Porrry mn XVIII-Century ENGLAND. By Robert Arnold Aubin. (xii+ 

419 pp.). Price $3.50. 

A study of poetry descriptive of real and definitely named places. Although attention is 
centered on eighteenth-century England, the classical, medieval, and Renaissance background 
and the development into modern place-poetry are also briefly described. There is reference 
to didactic in descriptive poetry and to eighteenth-century views concerning those types. 
Nearly a hundred pages are devoted to lists of English topographical poems published be. 
tween 1640 and 1840. 

GENERAL SERIES 


VOLKSSPRACHE UND WORTSCHATZ DES BADISCHEN FRANKENLANDES, DARGESTELLT AUF GRUND 
DER MUNDART VON OBERSCHEFFLENZ. By Edwin Carl Roedder (vi+568 pp.). Price $5.00. 
[Now in proof.] 

This book, of the Marburg school, combines the various aspects of research into regional 
and local utterance—sounds, forms, syntax, style, vocabulary, historical development, geo- 
graphical influences—on the basis of a specific rural dialect. Its rich collection of texts, vocabu- 
lary, and phonetic transcriptions covers this dialect, with which thirteen other dialects are 
compared. It provides a pattern for dialect research. 


|THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA: 
\100 Washington Square East, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me the books indicated by check marks: 
(2 PMLA Index, Vols. I-L. Advance subscription, $2.50. 
(2 R. A. Aubin, Topographical Poetry in XVII-Century England. Price $3.50. 


‘CE. C. Roedder, Volkssprache und Wortschats des badischen Frankenlandes, dargestellt auf 
| Grund der Mundart von Oberscheffiens. Price, $5.00. 





CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE TYRANNY OF GREECE OVER GERMANY 
By E. M. Butter $4.25 


A study of the influence of Greek art and poetry over the great German 
writers of the last three centuries. Miss Butler shows how a “defencelessness 
has set its seal on their literature with its prolonged periods of slavish imita- 
tion of foreign countries, its unbalanced enthusiasm, its helpless subjection 
to catchwords, fashions and aesthetic theories; but it is also responsible for 
highly original, beautiful, sphinx-like monuments.” 

“Miss Butler will be found a just and illuminating interpreter of the 

German genius.”—Times Literary Supplement 

“A significant book of more than historical importance.”—Time and Tide 

“A fascinating and scholarly book.”—The New York Sun 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
CONTEMPORARY GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 
By Werner Brock $2.00 


In a small space, Dr Brock outlines with remarkable inclusiveness the tenor 
of philosophy in Germany during the last hundred years. The author, who 
has been in close contact with some of the leading German philosophers of 
today, traces the influence of Husserl, Weber, Dilthey, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, 
Jaspers and Heidegger. 


STUDIES IN 
EARLY CELTIC NATURE POETRY 


By KENNETH JACKSON $3.75 


Mr Jackson here presents translations of the early medieval Welsh and Irish 
nature poems, together with a study of their literature, history, and com- 
— relations with similar literatures such as Anglo-Saxon and Medieval 


“Temperate, well-documented, conscientiously argued.”—N.Y. Times 


DREAMS 
IN OLD NORSE LITERATURE 
By G. D. Ketcuner $3.50 


Dreams in old Norse literature are important as they are the only dreams 
of the heathen Teutonic People on record, and second because they include 
a number of Christian dreams, coming in after the growth of the new faith. 
Miss Kelchner examines the dreams and traces their affinities in folklore. 
- —— contains the original Icelandic text with a translation of some 
0 dreams. 


For prospectuses write to 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

















Published this month~ 


Lippmann and Nevins’s 


A MODERN READER 


Essays on Present-Day Life and Culture 


All of these essays are on topics of vital interest to the 
undergraduate of today. . . . The collection as a whole 
presents a well-balanced picture of American civilization 
and of the forces (economic, political, social, scientific, and 
cultural) which have shaped and are still shaping it. . . . 
Each essay is an example of good modern style and the 
introductions to the various sections and the notes are like- 
wise models of terse, vivid, balanced prose. Send for 
Table of Contents. 778 pages. Price, $2.00 


~ 


Now Ready—Curme’s 


PARTS OF SPEECH AND ACCIDENCE 
—Volume II of Curme and Kurath’s 
A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Vol. I. History of the English Language, Sounds and Spellings, Word- 
Formation (Kurath). In preparation 


Vol. II. Parts of Speech and Accidence (Curme) 383 pp. Price, net $3.50* 
Vol. III. Syntax (Curme) 631 pp. Price, net $5.00* 
Complete (all three volumes), subscription price, net, $10.00* 

* Carriage prepaid 
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= January Publications ~ 
TT 
Kastner’s EMILE ET LES DETECTIVES 
Edited by Arthur G. Bovée. The amazing adventures of Emile in the 
great city (Paris) and the ultimate discomfiture of “l'homme au 


chapeau melon” will create a sensation among your students! For ele- 
mentary classes. 224 pp. 123 pp. text. Price, $.76 


Bazin’s LES OBERLE (Simplified) 
Edited by J. Douglas Haygood. A novel that has long been popular 
with more advanced classes. The simplification has been done with 
every effort to retain the charm of the original. (In the Heath-Chicago 
French Series.) 176 pp. 136 pp. text. Price, $1.00 


Daudet: QUATRE CONTES CHOISIS 


Edited by F. W. Roberts for early reading. Provided with unusually 
abundant exercises and drill material. (La Derniére Classe, La Chévre 
de M. Seguin, Le Siége de Berlin, Le Secret de Maitre Cornille.) 
120 pp. 68 pp. text. Price, $.76 


Hermant’s EDDY ET PADDY 


Edited by Maurice Edgar Coindreau. Intermediate level. An idyl of 
young love which is reminiscent of Bernardin de Saint Pierre's Paul et 
Virginie. (Heath Contemporary French Texts, No. 16.) 198 pp. 129 
pp. text. Price, $1.00 


Alonso: Antologia de ENSAYOS ESPANOLES 


Edited by Antonio Alonso. Introduces the student to the outstanding 
essayists of modern Spain, and gives him the historical and cultural 
background indispensable to an understanding of Spain today and of 
the problems which the Spanish people are facing. For second-year 
college reading. (Heath Contemporary Spanish Texts, No. 18.) 348 pp. 
177 pp. text. Price, $1.20 
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Sidispensable Books 


Modern Spanish Prose Readings: 
1830-1930 


Edited by WILLIAM E, KNICKERBOCKER, Ph.D., Professor of Romance 
Languages, The City College, New York, and BERNARD LEVY, Ph.D., Instruc- 
tor in Romance Languages, The City College, New York. Preface, introduction, 
bibliography. 12mo, 420 pp. 


A rich collection of typical selections from the works of modern Spanish prose 

writers, dramatists excluded. With a few exceptions each selection is a unit in itself 

ahd each is truly representative of its author’s esthetic and literary qualities. The 

material deals with the various regions of Spain, its customs, its history, its philo- 

sophical and political problems, and to some extent with its social evolution. A 

= introduction and individual biographical sketches in Spanish supplement 
lections. 


Authors Represented: Mariano José de Larra; Mesonero Romanos; Fernén Gabal- 
lero; Pedro de Alarcén; Pereda Pérez Galdés; Juan Valera; J. Octavio Picén; 
Pardo Bazaén; Leopoldo Alas; Blasco Ibdéfiez; Palacio Valdés; Pio Baroja; Ramén 
del Valle-Inclan; Ricardo Leén; Pérez de Ayala; Concha Espina; Menéndez y 
Pelayo; Angel Ganivet; Miguel de Unamuno; José Martinez Ruiz; Ortega y Gasset. 


Nineteenth Century Spanish Plays 


Edited by LEWIS E. BRETT, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Romanic Languages, 
Williams College. Translation hints, introduction, footnotes and bibliography. Royal 
8vo, ix+888 pp. Available in a one-volume edition and also in a two-volume edition. 


Illustrating all the important literary movements of the century in Spain, the 
fifteen plays printed in Spanish in this book are not merely typical of the various 
periods but of intrinsic inferest to the modern student. Included are some of the 
greatest favorites of the Spanish stage and several plays that have never before been 
edited for publication in the United States. A general survey of the period and in- 
dividual studies of the authors represented supplement the selection. Each play is 
given complete in every respect. 


The Plays: Moratin—E] si de las nifias; El Duque de Rivas—Don Alvaro; Hart- 
zenbusch—Los amantes de Teruel; Bretén de los Herreros—Muérete jy veras! ; 
Gil y Zérate—Guzmén el Bueno; Zorrilla—Don Juan Tenorio: Ventura de la 
Vega—El Hombre de mundo; Garcia Gutiérrez—Juan Lorenzo; Tamayo y Baus— 
Un drama nuevo; Niifiez de Arce—El haz de lefia; Lépez de Ayala—Consuelo; 
Echegaray—El gran Galeoto; Ricardo de la Vega—Pepa la Frescachona; Pérez 
Galdés—La de San Quintin; and Benavente—E] nido ajeno. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
New York Chicago 




















ENGLISH LITERATURE TEXTBOOKS 





Century Readings in Victorian Prose 


Edited and Annotated by Joun Wituiam Cunurrre, Litt.D., Pro- 
fessor of English and Director Emeritus of the School of Journal- 
ism, Columbia University; and Marcaret Barnarp Picket, of 
the Department of English, Columbia University 


A unique book that provides a fresh and interesting view of English 
po writing during the Victorian Age. It presents 37 revealing selections 
rom the works of 29 of the more important writers of the 19th Century. 
The selections have been chosen chiefly because they are illustrative of the 
Victorian spirit and temper and because they are characteristic of the 
contributions made by their respective authors to the thought and aspira- 
tions of the era. Large 8vo, 414 pages. $3.00. 


Leaders of the Victorian Revolution 


By Joun Wiiuiam Conuirre, Litt.D., Professor of English and 

Director Emeritus of the School of Journalism, Columbia Uni- 

versity 

This is an enlightening reconsideration of the humanitarian achieve- 
ments of the Victorians as reflected in the literature of their era and 
judged impartially in the light of what has since become known. It reveals 
the main movement of mind of the era and discusses the more important 
literary productions which give it expression. Large 8vo, 343 pages. $3.00. 


Shakespeare’s Principal Plays 


Timp Eprtion. Edited by Tucker Brooke, Sterling Professor of 
English, Yale University; Jonn Wittiam Cunuirre, Professor of 
English and Director eritus, School of Journalism, Columbia 
University; and Henry Noste MacCracken, President and Pro- 
fessor of English, Vassar College 


The outstanding features of this edition of a book that has become 
widely known is an 88-page, profusely illustrated discussion of Shake- 
speare’s life and works. Royal 8vo, 933 pages. $4.00. 


History of the English Language 


By Atsert C. Baucn, Ph.D., Professor of English, University of 
Pennsylvania 


A fresh treatment of the history of the English language that is at- 
tracting widespread attention. R. L. Ramsay, of the University of Missouri, 
says: “Among the many excellent books in its field that have recently ap- 
peared, it stands out as the best and most usable.” Large 8vo, 509 pages, 
illustrated. $3.00. 
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The College Reader Lovett-Jones 


An anthology of the “omnibus” type designed for use with college freshmen. 
It undertakes through modern writing to stimulate the student's interest in 
better reading, and to give him ideas for discussion and suggestions for writ- 
ing. In planning the content, arrangement, and editorial equipment of this 
volume—the Introductions to the various forms of literature and to the larger 
selections, and the biographical and bibliographical notes—the editors have 
undertaken to make it of permanent value as an introduction to literature and 
as a text for freshmen rhetoric courses. In press. 


* Modern Composition and Rhetoric jensen-Schmitz-Thoma 


This book concentrates on the fundamentals of clear, correct writing. It pre- 
sents rhetorical principles as directly and concisely as possible. It provides 
ample and effective illustrations drawn largely from modern writing, and de- 
pends upon abundant and carefully planned practice to overcome common errors 
and problems. Throughout, the business of writing is considered as an in- 
tegrated whole. Although the book is written as a rhetoric, it is designed to 
serve as a handbook as well, containing comprehensive treatments of gram- 
mar, sentence diagramming, faulty diction, punctuation, mechanics and letter 
writing. $2.25 


Old English Handbook Anderson-W illiams 


“For elementary classes this new book has real advantages over any other in 
the field. The authors have made an excellent selection of passages for reading. 
. .. It is particularly pleasing to have the student introduced to Anglo-Saxon 
by passages of distinctly colloquial character. They will help good students to 
acquire that feeling for the language which is the delight of teachers in the 
field, and they will not demoralize the poor students as the more difficult 
selections may. The language is presented as a living and humane instrument.” 
—Cabell Greet, Columbia University $3.00 


English Prose and Poetry, 1660-1800 Shepard-W ood 


“A masterly volume. . . . It provides an anthology comprising the best and 
the most representative writing of the neo-classical period, a thoughtful in- 
troductory essay, . . . succinct and acute critical studies of each author included.” 
—Austin Warren, Boston University xl + 1074 pages. $4.00 
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AN OXFORD ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH POETRY 
Edited by Howarp F. Lowry and WILLARD THorP. 1248 pp. $3.00 


AN OXFORD ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH PROSE 
Edited by ARNOLD WHITRIDGE and JoHN W. Dopps. 960 pp. $3.00 


THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF ENGLISH 
By J. S. ARMOUR. 189 pp. $1.25 


THE APPRECIATION OF POETRY 

By P. Gurrey. 120 pp. $1.25 
CHAUCER: THE PARDONER’S TALE 

Edited by CARLETON BROWN. With Introduction, notes, and glos- 

sary. 103 pp. 
THE EDUCATION OF CHAUCER 


By Georce A. PLIMPTON. 176 pp., illustrated. 


MILTON’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
Edited by H. C. BEECHING. With Cowper's translations of the Latin 
and Italian poems. Introduction by Charles Grosvenor Osgood. Ox- 
ford Standard Editions. 630 pp. 


THE POCKET OXFORD DICTIONARY 


By F. G. Fow er and H. W. Fow er. American edition revised by 
GEORGE VAN SANTVOORD. New edition with Supplement. 1049 


PP. 95 
A DICTIONARY OF MODERN AMERICAN USAGE 
By H. W. Horwit. 360 pp. $3.25 


Ne 
The World’s Classics French Texts 


One bn STRICKEN DEER. Chevalley: CONCISE OXFORD 
0. 435 FRENCH DICTIONARY. Ed- 


HERRICK’S POEMS. New edi- ucational edition now avail- 
ton. No. 16 able. 928 pp., illustrated $2.25 

Machiavelli: THE PRINCE. New 
edition. No. 43 


1 ee See FRENCH GRAMMAR. 184 


Crist: A SHORT REVIEW OF 


Walton: THE COMPLEAT ANG- PP- 95¢ 


LER. No. 430 


A BOOK OF AMERICAN Turnbull: ON FRAPPE LES 
VERSE, ed. Ward. No. 438 TROIS COUPS! Seven one-act 


Each 80¢ plays. 80 pp., illustrated. 50¢ 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
One fourteen Fifth Avenue, New York 























Distinguished Titles 
from the Holt 
Modern Language 


List 


French 


PRINCIPES DE GRAMMAIRE ET DE STYLE 
URIN Donpo, University of California, and Fripfric Eanst, New York 
Pa - (i. 36) 


THE READING APPROACH TO FRENCH 
By H. E. Forp and R. K. Hicks, University of Toronto. ($1.48) 


ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE 
Edited by 1. C. Lscompre and Co_pert SEARLES, University of Minnesota. ($2.50) 


A PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR 
By E. W. O_mstep and E. H. SiricH, University of Minnesota. ($1.56) 


SEVEN FRENCH PLAYS (1730-1897) 
Edited by CoLpert SEARLES, University of Minnesota. ($2.00) 


FUNCK-BRENTANO: L'ANCIEN REGIME 
ited by C. SPIKER, = Virginia University, and S. L. McGeg, Georgia 
Sues C. for Sonny ($1.20) 


German 


SPRECHEN SIE DEUTSCH! 
By Oscar C. BurKHArD, University of Minnesota. ($1.44) 


READINGS IN SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL GERMAN 
By Paut H. Curts, Wesleyan University. ($1.75) 


BONSELS: MARIO UND DIE TIERE 
Edited by the late Witu1am A. Diamonp and F. H. Reinscu, University of 
Angeles. ($0.92) 


California at Los 


KASTNER: EMIL UND DIE DETEKTIVE 
Edited by L. L. Strozpe and R. T. Horricnter, Vassar College. ($0.80) 


SCHNACK: KLICK AUS DEM SPIELZEUGLADEN 
Edited by Werner Nevusz, Middlebury College. ($0.92) 


ALTES UND NEUES 
ited by Ropert O. ROsELER, University of Minnesota and ADELAIDE Ber, 
eee City Schools. ($1. 36) 


ESSENTIALS OF GERMAN 
By B. J. Vos, Indiana University. $(1.60) 





























HOLT MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS 


English 
ELIZABETHAN AND STUART PLAYS 
Edited by C. R. BASKERVILL, University of Chicago, and Vinci. HELTZEL 
and A. H. NetrHercot, Northwestern University. ($5.00) 
A STUDY OF THE SHORT STORY 
By Henry SEIDEL CaNBy and ALFRED DASHIELL. ($1.50) 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Edited by Rocer P. McCuTrcHEON, Tulane University, and WILLIAM 
H. VANN, Baylor College. ($2.75) 
ENGLISH POETRY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
Edited by Cecit A. Moore, University of Minnesota. ($3.50) 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PROSE 
Edited by Ceci: A. Moore, University of Minnesota. ($4.00) 
IDEAS AND MODELS 
By Loutse Pounp, R. A. Law, T. STENBERG, L. C. WimBERLY, NORMAN 
ELIASON and J. P. CALLAHAN. ($2.60) 
TOPICS FOR FRESHMAN WRITING 
By JoHN Crowe RANsoM, Vanderbilt University. ($2.00) 


Italian 
SIMPLE ITALIAN LESSONS 
By A. Marinoni! and L. A. PAssARELLI, University of Arkansas. ($1.60) 


VITA ITALIANA 
By A. MARINONI, University of Arkansas. ($1.12) 


Spanish 
BRIEF SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 
By N. B. ADaMs, University of North Carolina. ($1.12) 


A NEW SPANISH READER 
By H. E. Forp and JuAN CANo, University of Toronto. ($0.96) 


ELEMENTS OF SPANISH 
By Srurcis E. Leavrrr and Steriunc A. STOUDEMIRE, University of 
North Carolina. ($1.16) 
MORETO: EL DESDEN CON EL DESDEN 
Edited by Wits K. Jones, Miami University. ($1.00) 


QUINITO, EXPLORADOR DEL MUNDO 


By L. A. Wirxins, Director of Foreign Languages, New York City 
School. ($1.32) 


HENRY HOLT AND CO., One Park Ave., New York 
































OUT-OF-THE-ORDINARY READING 


QUELQUE CHOSE DE NOUVEAU (Dodge—Caro- 
Delvaille—Mendel) 


Niaz short stories by contemporary writers—Siménon, Aymé, Dabit, Véry, 
Chamson, St. Exupéry, La Rochelle—selected and arranged to provide inter- 
esting material for rapid reading. Excellent examples of modern French writ- 
ing—a welcome variation from standard classics. List price, $.80 





PENSEES D'ANATOLE FRANCE (Beardsley) 


Sexections chosen to arouse intellectual interest and to “expose’’ the student 
to the literature of ideas. Largely from Le Jardin d’Epicure. Other citations 
notable for significance, pungency, or literary value are included. Notes are 
copious and explain the more abstruse references. List price, $0.80 


SELECTIONS FROM A. PALACIO VALDES (Barr and 
Russell) 


Genumety interesting are these thirteen stories and sketches (chiefly from 
Aguas Fuertes) of Madrid and its customs. They reveal the authors’ use of 
subtle irony, humor, and his mastery of form. List price, $1.00 


CORTES. DESPATCHES FROM MEXICO = (Day) 


Tue Cartas Relaciones, 1519-1526, give a vivid and dramatic account of 
hardship and daring encountered in the conquest of Mexico. A campfire auto- 
biography of human as well as historical interest told in letters from a con- 
queror to his king. List price, $1.00 


ETWAS NEUES (Dodge and Viereck) 


A croup of nineteen short stories by young German writers depicting modern 
aspects of German life and character. The various stories provide reading of 
humorous, serious and dramatic content, and have been selected from German 
newspapers and magazines of good standing. List price, $1.25 


PRESBER. GESCHICHTEN UM BUBCHEN (Bez) 


By one of Germany's most popular writers, these ten stozies give charming 
glimpses and amusing incidents of German home life. In humorous vein they 
portray skillfully many aspects of child life. List price, $1.20 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco 


























Language, Literature, and Life 


FRENCH AND SPANISH SERIES 
Philip Schuyler Allen, Directing Editor 


Unified courses for first- and second-year French and Spanish that give 
meaning and value to modern-language study in the high school. The real 
France and Spain—their language, their people, their history—are the theme 
of these colorful volumes. Each book contains all the material needed for 
a well-rounded course for the year; the second-year books include several 
complete classics, in addition to grammar and cultural background material. 
More than 100 photographs and drawings in each volume. 


FRENCH BOOK ONE or SPANISH BOOK ONE 
FRENCH BOOK TWO or SPANISH BOOK TWO 


Correlated Progress Tests 


Available Now... The New 
LITERATURE AND LIFE 


Book Three (American Literature) 


A beautiful, inviting book that promotes not merely enjoyment of good 
reading, but an understanding and appreciation of our literature as a reflec- 
tion of ideals and attitudes that are distinctly “American.” A simpler ap- 
proach . . . content geared to the reading abilities and interests of today’s 
high-school students . . . readable, “highlighted” history. . . . These are evi- 
dence of the kind of progress which the underlying originality of the leader 
guarantees. 


The LITERATURE AND LIFE PROGRAM 
Books I, II, If, IV and Correlated Student’s Guides 
Ask for detailed information. 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 
623 S. Wabash 29 Pryor St.,N.E. 308Santa Fe Bldg. 114 E. 23rd St. 











MACMILLAN’S Modern 
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La France a travers les Siecles 
By George Hussey Gifford, Tufts College 


Here the merits of a history and an anthology combine to familiarize 
the student with significant moments in the development of French 
culture. Each lesson is a discussion in French of social and historical 
tendencies written around a nucleus of one or more extracts from 
French literature. 


Chief Modern Poets of England 


and America REVISED EDITION 
Edited by Gerald D. Sanders, 


Michigan State Normal College 


and John Herbert Nelson, 


University of Kansas 


This anthology presents generous selections from the works of all 
the major poets with accurate biographies. Much of the new biographi- 
cal material of this revised edition has never been published before. 
The bibliographies are unusually comprehensive. Probable price $2.25 


Chief Modern Poets of England 
Chief Modern Poets of America 


Edited by Gerald D. Sanders and John H. Nelson 


For the convenience of classes specializing in English or American 
poetry, the above revised edition will also be published in two sepa- 
rate volumes. 


Order from THE MACMILLAN 








Language TEXTBOOKS 


ENGLISH 


Representative English Comedies. Volume IV: Dryden and His Contem- 
poraries—Cowley to Farquhar 


Edited by Charles Mills Gayley and Alwin Thaler. 1936. 730 pp., 12mo, $3.00 


An Introduction to Poetry By Jay B. Hubbell and John O. Beaty. Revised 
Edition, 1936. 617 pp., Cr. 8vo, $2.75 


Fundamentals of Speech Work-Book By Albert M. Fulton amd Melba F. 
Hurd. 1935. 171 pp., 4to, $1.25 


A Preface to College Prose Edited by Charles Gott and John A. Behnke. 
1935. 792 pp., Cr. 8vo, $2.00 


A History of English Literature By Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian. One 
Vol. Edition, Revised, 1935. 1448 pp., ill., 8vo, $3.75 


Essays of Today By Raymond Woodbury Pence. 1935. 633 pp., 12mo, $2.25 


College Readings in English Prose Selected and Edited by Franklin W. 
Scott and Jacob Zeitlin. Third Edition, Revised, 1935. 762 pp., Cr. 8vo, $2.00 
A Book of American Literature By Franklyn B. Snyder and Edward D. 
Snyder. Revised Edition, 1935. 1137 pp., 8vo, $3.50 


The Elements of English Verse By Lawrence John Zillman. 1935. 148 pp., 
8vo, paper, $1.25 
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FRENCH 


Two Tales of Flaubert Edited by Josiah Combs. Progressive French Series. 
Andre Morize, General Editor. 1935. 146 pp., Ill., 12mo, $1.10. With Intro- 
duction, notes and vocabulary 


Pecheur d’Islande By Pierre Loti. Edited by D. S. Blondheim. 1935. 206 pp., 
Iil., 12mo, $.90 


The Principal Comedies of Moliere Edited by F. K. Turgeon and A. C. 
Gilliagan. Progressive French Series. Andre Morize, General Editor. 1935. 
1085 pp., Cr. 8vo, $4.50. With Introduction, notes and vocabulary 
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GERMAN 
Beginning German By Otto P. Schinnerer. 1935. 256 pp., 12mo, IIl., $1.60 


SPANISH 


Short Stories and Poems by Becquer Edited by William S. Hendrix. Mac- 
millan Hispanic Series. 1936. 171 pp., 12mo, $1.10. With Introduction, notes 
and vocabulary 


COMPANY «oo Fifth Avenue, New York 

















PRIVATE PRESSES 


SHERIDAN KNOWLES AND THE THEATER 
OF HIS TIME 


L. H. MEEKs Indiana State Teachers 


In this volume one gets a clear insight into the dra- 
matic fashions of an age that produced many in- 
teresting literary figures. The author tells the story 
in pleasing style.—239 pages. $3.25. (The Prin- 


cipia Press, Bloomington, Indiana. ) 


SPENSER IN SOUTHERN IRELAND 


A. C. Jupson Indiana University 


This book takes one on a personal tour through the 
country of Edmund Spenser. It is beautifully il- 
lustrated and should be owned by all lovers of the 
English poet.—59 pages. $2.75. (The Principia 
Press, Bloomington, Indiana. ) 


Orders may be addressed to the Presses or to 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


100 Washington Square East 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 




















UNIVERSITY PRESSES 


SPECIMENS OF SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
ENGLISH HANDWRITING 


HARVARD Cyrit B. Jupce 
Twenty-four collotype plates, with introductory and explana- 
tory material, for study and practice by those research work- 
ers who need familiarity with the scripts employed in original 
manuscripts.—$3.50 


IRELAND THROUGH TUDOR EYES 


PENNSYLVANIA Epwarp M. Hinton 
The writings of 18 literary adventurers who took part in the 
subjugation of Ireland from 1558 to 1616 including: Hooker, 
Campion, Stanihurst, Churchyard, Bryskett, Googe, Derricke, 
Spenser, Raleigh, Payne, Baxter, Rych, Bodley, Harington, 

arkham, Prickett, Seeveta, and Davies.—End-paper maps, 
5 illustrations, $2.00 


THE ORIGINS OF AMERICAN CRITICAL 
THOUGHT, 1800-1835 
PENNSYLVANIA WiLtiaM CHARVAT 
This book, gleaning the best writing from periodicals of the 
time, shows what the tone was of general criticism, what phases 


of literature engaged the critics, how criticism varied in dif- 
ferent parts of the country.—$2.50 


VICTOR HUGO DURING THE SECOND 
REPUBLIC 


SMITH E.uiott M. Grant 
A detailed study of this section of Hugo’s career. The author 
has uncovered new facts and given an interpretation quite dif- 
ferent from those of Biré and Lacretelle—Smith College 
Studies in Modern Languages, October, 1935, $ .75 


Orders may be addressed to the Presses or to 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
100 Washington Square East 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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FRENCH - SPANISH : GERMAN 
for College use 


HELNING Representative French Lyrics of the Nine- 
teenth Century, Revised Edition 


A revised and enlarged edition of a standard anthology that has 
~ long been popular in college classes in French literature. $1.40 


HERNANDEZ MIR EI Patio de los Naranjos 


A charming story of Spain with its gypsies, fairs, bull fights, reli- 
gious feast days, and weddings. For first or second-year classes. 
$1.00 


PARKER AND FERNANDEZ Un Ajio Memorable 


A grammar, a lively composition text, and exercises for conver- 


sational practice in one volume. For second-year classes in Span- 
ish. $1.40 


CHILES AND WIEHR First Book in German 


The essentials of German grammar and interesting graded read- 
ing material in one volume. For first-year classes. $1.80 


GATES im Herzen Europas 
Easy, interesting, reading material for beginners inGerman. $1.32 


Prices subject to discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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